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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This, the second edition of this volume—one of the six in the Structural 
Engineers^ Handbook Library—^has been prepared not only for the practicing 
engineer but also for the student who desires to consult a reference work which 
embodies and covers thoroughly the subject of structural members and their 
connections. 

All errors of wliich there is any record have been corrected. The Editor4n« 
Chief of the presM revision will be grateful to those who, finding other errors, 
bring them to his attention. 

Numerous major changes from the first edition have been made. They 
include, in Sec. 1, giving recognition to the latest A.R.E.A. impact formula and 
to the latest A.R.EA. and A.I.S.C. column formulas. In Sec. 2 tabular matter 
has been very largely replaced by new tables; illustrative problems have been 
revised to indicate procedure under latest design specifications or codes; and 
much new textual material replaces the matter in the first edition. 

Important changes in Sec. 3 include new tables of American standard I-beams 
and channels, new tables covering rivet spacing, the latest A.I.S.C. permissible 
stresses in steel design, new tables of stresses in power-driven rivets and turned 
bolts, and new tables of connections for both wide-flange and standard I-beams. 
Illustrative problems have been revised, and a new article on welded connections 
has been included. ^ 

Section 4 on design of wooden members is revised to include latest A.S.T.M. 
standard sizes, stress grades and^working stresses for structural joist and plank, 
beams and stringers, posts and timbers. All tables have been revised to accord 
with latest lumber design standards. New textual matter has been prepared on 
formulas for wooden columns and laminated columns, as well as on the subject 
of direct compression and bending. Tabular material in Sec, 5 has been largely 
revised and entirely new tables have been included. New discussions on com¬ 
pression on surfaces inclined to the direction of fibers have been written, as w^ell 
as a new article on timber connectors, with new cuts illustrating types of modern 
timber connections and typical connector joints. Illustrative problems have 
been largely revised to meet the latest design regulations. 

It is in 6 that the largest number of revisions has been made. Important 

changes consist of the inclusion of the latest design stresses in accordance with 
the 1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations, the 1938 New York City Code, the 1940 
Joint Committee, and the 1937 Chicago City Code; new matoial covering 
design of web reinforcement, T-'beams, and double-reinforced beams has idao 
been included. Design graphs and diagrams have been very larg^ T&fhmi 
by iaides of stresses taken from the '^Reinforced Concrete Demgn Hsmibook’’ 
the American Concrete Institute. Entirely new meterisl govermng the dMign 
of floors suppc^M on four has ateobeen ineorpcwaled, basdd ^ 

Visiena of tlie 194l A.c.i Building Regulatiom^. Batirrfy new m M 
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design of fiat slabs, based on the 1936 A.C.I. Building Regulations, has been 
included. New material on the design of all types of columns subjected to both 
direct load or eccentric load has been included, as well as new diagrams for the 
design of eccentrically loaded square and round columns. Footing design mate¬ 
rial has been revised to accord with the 1940 Joint Committee recommendations; 
a new table gives the design of spread footings according to the 1936 A.C.I. 
Building Regulations. Throughout this section, illustrative problems have been 
revised or new problems have been introduced to accord with the latest design 
requirements. 

Appendix D on working stresses for structural timbers has been eliminated. 

Credit has been given in the text of this volume for all data, details or specifi¬ 
cations quoted in whole or in part and used for the purpose of supplementing the 
technical matter. Mention is made here of the participation of the following 
Associate Editors in the preparation of the first edition: Henry D. Dewell, 
Charles A. Elhs, J. B. Kommers, Arthur R. Lord, L. D. Norsworthy, H. S. Rogers, 
W. Stuart Tait, C. A. Willson and C. R. Young. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Arthur J. Boase of the Portland Cement 
Association who was chairman of the A.C.I. Committee which prepared the 
**Reinforced Concrete Design Handbook'' and to the American Concrete Insti¬ 
tute for permission to include numerous tables, diagrams and other material 
taken from that handbook. The senior author, who prepared the preface to the 
second edition, acknowledges the continued and very helpful cooperation of the 
publishers and thanks all others who have so willingly cooperated in the prepa¬ 
ration of this revision. 

R. R. ZiPPEODT. 

Bbthbsda, Md. 

March, 1943. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This volume is one of a series designed to provide the engineer and the student 
with a reference work covering thoroughly the design and construction of the 
principal kinds and types of modern civil engineering structures. An effort has 
been made to give such a complete treatment of the elementary theory that the 
books may also be used for home study. 

The titles of the six volumes comprising this series are as follows: 
Foundations, Abutments and Footings 
Structural Members and Connections 
Stresses in Framed Structures 
Steel and Timber Structures 
Reinforced Concrete and Masonry Structures 
Movable and Long-span Steel Bridges 

Each volume is a unit in itself, as references are not made from one volume to 
another by section and article numbers. This arrangement allows the use of 
any one of the volumes as a text in schools and colleges without the use of any 
of the other volumes. 

Data and details have been collected from many sources and credit is given 
in the body of the books for all material so obtained. A few chapters, however, 
throughout the six volumes have been taken without special mention, and with 
but few changes, from Hool and Johnson’s Handbook of Building Construction. 

The Editors-in-Chief wish to express their appreciation of the spirit of coopera¬ 
tion shown by the Associate Editors and the Publishers. This spirit of coopera¬ 
tion has made the task of the Editors-in-Chief one of pleasure and satisfaction. 

G, A. H. 
W. S. K. 

Madison, Wis. 

September, 1923. 
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AND 
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SECTION 1 

GENERAL THEORY 

DEFINITIONS 

1. Structure.— A fftructure is a part, or an assemblage of parts, constructed to 
support certain definite loads. Structures are acted upon by external forces 
and these external forces are held in eciuilibrium by internal forces, called stresses, 

2. Member.—A member or piece of structure is a single unit of the struc¬ 
ture, as a beam, a column, or a web member of a truss. 

3. Beam.— A beam is a structural member which is ordinarily subject to 
bending and is usually a horizontal member carrying vertical loads. In a 
framed floor, beams are members upon which rest directly the floor plank, slab, 
or arch. 

A simple beam is one which rests on supports at the ends. A cantilever beam 
is a beam having one end rigidly fixed and the other end free. Extending a 
simple beam beyond either support gives a combination of a simple beam and a 
cantilever beam. A beam with both ends free and balanced over a support is 
also called a cantilever beam. A restrained beam is one which is more or less 
fixed at one or both points of support. A buiU-in or fixed beam is a beam rigidly 
fixed at both ends. A continuous beam is one having more than two points of 
support. 

4. Girder.—^A girder is a beam which receives its load in concentrations. 
In a framed floor it supports one or more cross beams which in turn carry the 
fliooring. The term ''girder^' is also applied to any large heavy beam, especially 
a built-up steel beam or plate girder. In Bethlehem steel sections the terms 
**beam'' and ^'girder” are used to denote rolled sections of different proportions, 

5* Columnu^A column^ strut or post is a structural member which is com¬ 
pressed endwise. A strut is usually considered of smaller dimensions than either 
a column or post. 

3. Tie.—A tie is a structural member which tends to lengthen under strses* 

1 
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7. Truss.— A truss is a framed or jointed structure. It is composed of 
straight members which are connected only at their intersections, so that if the 
loads are applied at these intersections the stress in each member is in the direc¬ 
tion of its length. Each member of a truss is either a tie or a strut. 

8. Force.— Force is that which tends to change the state of motion of a body, 
or it is that wuich causes a body to change its shape if it is held in place by other 
forces. 

9. Outer Forces.— The external or otUer forces acting upon a structure consist 
of the applied loads and the supporting forces, called reactions, 

10. Inner Forces. —The internal or inner forces in a structure are the stresses 
in the different members which are brought into action by the outer forces and 
hold the outer forces in equilibrium. 

11. Dead Load.— Dead load is the weight of a structure itself plus any per¬ 
manent loads. In design, the weight of the structure must be assumed; and the 
design corrected later if the assumed weight is very much in error. 

12. Live Load.— Live load is any moving or variable load which may come 
upon the structure—as, for example, the weight of people or merchandise on a 
floor, or the weight of snow and the pressure of wind on a roof. The total load 
or dead load plus live load must be used in design. In addition the dynamic 
effect or impact of the live load must often be considered. 

13. Statical Moment of an Area.^ —^The statical moment of an area about a 
given axis is the moment of each element of this area about the given axis. 

14. Center of Gravity of an Area.^ —The center of gravity of an area is the 
point at which the entire area must be concentrated, in order that the product 
of the area times the distance from this point to a given axis may be equal to the 
statical moment of the area about the given axis. (The statical moment of an 
area is zero for an axis through its center.) 

16. Moment of Inertia.^ —The moment of inertia of an area with respect to 
any axis is the sum of the products formed by multiplying each element of the 
area by the square of its distance from the given axis. 

16. Moments of Inertia for Parallel Axes.^ —The moment of inertia of an 
area with respect to any axis equals the moment of inertia with respect to parallel 
axes through the center of gravity plus the product of the area and the square of 
the distance between the axes. 

17. Principal Axes and Principal Moments of Inertia.' —Through the center 
of gravity of a cross section there is always a pair of axes about one of which the 
moment of inertia is a maximum ^nd about the other a minimum. These 
moments of inertia are called principal rmments of inertia^ and the axes about 
which they are taken are called principal axes. The maximum and minimum 
values of moments of inertia occur for axes which are 90 deg. apart. 

18. Radius of Gyration.^ —^The radius of gyration of an area is the distance 
from a given axis to a point at which the entire area of the section must be applied, 
in order that the product of the area times the square of this distance to the 
given axis may be equal to the moment of inertia of the section about the given 
axis. 


1 S«e alao Appendix B, 
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STRESS AND DEFORMATION 

19. Stress.—^If we consider a body subjected to the action of external forces 
to be cut by a plane section, an internal force will be transmitted across this 
section which will tend to hold the body in equilibrium. This force is called 
stress, and the material of which the body is composed is said to be stressed. 
The stress may be uniformly distributed over the area of the section or the stress 
per unit of area may vary in several different ways, depending upon the arrange¬ 
ment of the external forces acting upon the body. The stress per unit of area 
is called the unit stress or the intensity of stress. 

Let P represent the value of a force acting upon a rod of cross-section A , 
and let p represent the value of the unit stress. Then the total stress on a section 
will be equal to the value of the force or P, If the stress is uniformly distributed, 
the unit stress may be found readily by dividing the total stress by the area of 
cross-section, or 

P 

With P expressed in pounds and A expressed in square inches, the resulting 
value of p will be expressed in pounds per square inch. 

20. Deformation or Strain.—When a body is stressed under the action of 
external forces, an accompan 3 dng change of shape occurs. This change of shape 
is called deformation or strain, and the body is said to be deformed or strained. 

If a body originally of length I is elongated to a length Z + when acted 
upon by an external force, its total deformation is bl and its deformation per 
unit of length, or its unit deformation, is 



With bl expressed in inches or a fractional part thereof and I expressed in inches, 
the resulting value of b will be expressed as a fractional part of an inch per inch. 

21. Elastic Limit.—^The elastic limit is the unit stress at the limit of pro¬ 
portionality of stress and deformation. From zero load up to the elastic limit 
of the material, equal increments of stress produce equal increments of deforma¬ 
tion. This relation is known as Hookers Law, Above the elastic limit the ratio 
of deformation to stress is greater than that below the elastic limit and is increasing 
in value instead of remaining constant. For any stress below the elastic limit 
the material will return to its original form and dimensions upon removal of the 
load. When stressed above the elastic limit, the material will not fully recover 
its shape upon removal of the load but a permanent change or set will be produced. 

22. Modulus of Elasticity.—The modulus of elasticity is found by dividing 
any unit stress below the elastic limit by the deformation corresponding to that 
point. Let E equal the modulus of elasticity, / the unit stress, and b the uhH 
deformation. Then 



The modulus of elasticity is often called Young's modulus. The moduli of 
elasticity in tension and compression are practically the same for all elastto 
materials. 
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83. Kinds of Stress.—^Any one of several different kinds of stress, or a com¬ 
bination of two or more kinds of stress, may be produced in a body, depending 
upon the arrangement of the external forces. These stresses are as follows: 
Tension, compression, flexure, shear, and torsion. Tension and compression are 
called direct stresses because they act perpendicularly to the section under 
consideration. Our knowledge of the mechanical properties of the materials of 
construction is derived principally from tension tests. Compression as it is 
considered in this chapter is limited to its application to short prisms. 

84. Direct Stress.—When a body is subjected to the action of a tensile force, 
it is elongated in the direction of the force and its cross-section in a plane per¬ 
pendicular thereto is reduced. Conver‘^ely, when a body is subjected to the 
action of a compressive force, it is shortened in the direction of the force and its 
cross-section increased. The ratio of the change in length of each lateral dimen¬ 
sion to that of the longitudinal dimension is called Poisson^i> ratio and may be 
denoted by the Greek letter The value of Poisson’s ratio for concrete varies 
from H 2 to ?i 2 ; for steel, glass and stone it is about ^^' 2 ; fur copper and brass 
it is about ^ 2 ; a,nd for lead it is about 2 . 

25. Stress—^Deformation Diagrams.—As the load is being applied in a 
tensile or compression test, simultaneous readings of load and deformation are 



Fio. 1.—Stress-deformation diagram for steel. 


made and recorded. The loads are reduced to unit stresses by dividing by the 
area of cross*section of the specimen, and the total deformations are reduced 
to unit deformations by dividing by the length over which the deformations are 
being measured. If the unit stresses are represented by vertical ordinates and 
the unit deformations are represented by horizontal abscissae, and if points are 
plotted which correspond to the readings taken, a curve drawn through these 
points will be a graphical representation of the action of the specimen under 
test Such a diagram is called a Btress^eformation diagram in which the ordinates 
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represent unit stresses and the abscissaerepresent the corresponding unit deforma¬ 
tions. Typical stress-deformation diagrams for steel, cast iron, wood and 
concrete are shown in Figs. 1,2,3, and 4. 
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Fio. 2. —Stress-deformation Fig. 3. —Stress-deformation Fig. 4.— Stress-deformation 

diagram for cast iron. diagram for timber. diagram for concrete. 


26. Information Obtained from Tension Tests.—The facts usually obtained 
from a tension test are as follows: Elastic limit, modulus of elasticity, ultimate 
strength, percentage of elongation, and percentage of reduction of area. 

26a. Elastic Limit.—The elastic limit as defined in Art. 21 is the 
unit stress at the limit of proportionality of stress and deformation, or, it is the 
unit stress on a stress-deformation diagram where the curve departs from a 
straight line, as illustrated in Fig. 1. Often it is difficult to determine exactly 
the location of the point where the curve first begins to depart from a straight 
line. For this reason, in the commercial testing of wrought iron and structural 
steel it is customary to locate the point where the deformation increases rapidly. 
This point is called the yield point or the apparerd elastic limit In many cases 
it is so close to the true elastic limit that it may be used as such, but in other 
cases it is considerably beyond that limit and should be used then only with a 
full appreciation of the distinction between the two points. 

266. Modulus of Elasticity.—The stress-deformation diagram for 
a material like steel is straight up to the yield point. Therefore the modulus of 
elasticity is constant up to this point from the point of aero load (see Fig. 1). 

The stress-deformation diagrams for materials like cast iron, timber, and 
concrete, are curved almost from the origin. Therefore, the modulus of elastic¬ 
ity is variable and must be determined for the assumed working stress by divid¬ 
ing this stress by tho corresponding deformation (see Figs. 2,3 and 4). 

26c. Ultimate Strength,—^The ultimate strength of a material is 
found by dividing the maximum load by the original area of cross-section. Just 
preceding the failure of a ductile material there is a localized elongation and 
reduction of area, or ^*necking-doy(m”'as it is sometimes called. Therefore, At 
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fialure, the area of cross-section may be much less than the original area of cross- 
section. Nevertheless, in finding the ultimate strength the maximum load and 
the original area of cross-section are used. 

26d. Percentage of Elongation.—In order to reduce the results of 
different tensile tests to a comparative basis, the American Society for Testing 
Materiab has adopted 8 in. as the standard gage length. After failure has 
occurred the t vo parts of the specimen are fitted together and the final length 
between iwo points originally 8 in. apart is measured. The percentage of elonga¬ 
tion is found by dividiug the increase in length by the original length. 

26e. Percentage of Reduction of Area.—The percentage of reduotion 
of area is found by dividing the difference between the area of the original cross- 
section and the area of the cross-section at the break after failure has occurred 
by the area of the original cross-section. 

27. loformatioa Obtained from Compression Tests.—Plastic materials like 
wrought iron, soft and medium steel, lead, copper and zinc simply flow when 
acted upon by a compressive force without giving any preliminary indication of 
approaching failure. Brittle materials like cast iron, hard or tempered steel, 
brick, stone and concrete fail by crushing to a powder, by crumbling to pieces, 
or by shearing along planes which make certain definite angles with the direc¬ 
tion of the compressive force. 

In most cases compression tests of a material are made to determine its resis¬ 
tance to compression and its elastic properties under compression, while the 
general mechanical properties of the material are usually determined by means 
of tensile tests since they can be made more easily than satisfactory compression 
tests. When testing highly elastic materials in compression, it is customary to 
get the elastic limit, yield-point, modulus of elasticity and, if possible, the ulti¬ 
mate strength. When testing brittle materials it is customary to get the unit 
stress at the first crack or other sign of approaching failure, the elastic limit, if 
there is one, and the ultimate strength. 

28. Shear and Torsion. —Shearing stress exists at a section when the two 
parts of a body in contact at the section tend to mpve tangential to the plane of 
the section but in opposite directions. The external forces must be an infinitely 
small distance apart in order to develop pure shearing stress unaccompanied 
by the tension and compression caused by flexure. Since, in testing or in actual 
practice there must be, necessarily, some distance between the lines of action 
of the forces producing the shearing stresses, the element of flexure is never 
entirely eliminated. However, in the following discussion we shall assume that 
we may subject a body to pure shearing stress unaccompanied by tension or 
compression except that which is produced in a particle due to the shear itself. 

Torsion is twisting stress. It is seldom of importance in structural design, 
although it may occur in such members as spandrel beams with rigidly connected 
slabs. 

29. Shear Tests. —Since the transverse shearing strength of materials 
becomes of major importance only in the design of splices, connections, and very 
short beams, especially wooden beams, we are concerned with the transverse 
shearing strength of only a few metals and the various kinds of structural timber. 
The external forces must be only an infinitesimal distance apart in order to 
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produce pure shearing stress on a given plane. This condition is never realized 
in practice nor can it be attained fully in testing. However, the cross-bending 
effect may be reduced and the ideal conditions may be approached in testing 
by reducing the cross-section of the specimen in the plane of the shear by grooves 
and by reinforcing the specimen on each side of this section. 

80i Axial and Combined Stresses.—When a force acts parallel to the axi$ 
of a member and at the center of gravity of its cross-section, it produces what is 
called axial stress. Such stress is uniformly distributed over the cross-section. 
A force parallel to the axis of a member but not acting along this axis is called an 
eccentric force. It is equivalent to an axial force of like amount and a couple 
whose moment is equal to the product of the force by the normal distance from 
the force to the axis of the member. Thus an eccentric force as described above 
produces comUned stresses. The axial stresses may be considered separately from 
those due to moment, and the resulting stresses added to obtain the total stress 
at any point. For cases of combined stresses which are not parallel, as horizontal 
and vertical shear, or shear and direct stress, the combined stress must be figured 
by methods given in the chapter on ^^Simple and Cantilever Beams.'' 

31. Bending Stress and Modulus of Rupture.— Bending stresses are stresses 
induced by loads perpendicular to the member. Modulus of rupture is the 
maximum bending stress computed on the assumption that elastic conditions 
exist until failure. Bending stress is discussed in the chapter on Simple and 
Cantilever Beams." 

32. Stiffness.— Stiffness is a term used with reference to the rigidity of struc¬ 
tural members. In columns or struts it refers to their lateral stability; i.e., by 
a stiff column is meant one with a small ratio of length to least radius of gyration, 
as compared to a slender column. In the case of beams, stiffness refers to lack 
of deflection rather than to strength. 

33. Bond Stress.—The combined action of steel and concrete is dependent 
upon the grip of concrete upon steel, called bond. Denoting the allowable bond 
stress per square inch by u, the load which a rod can take from the concrete 
per lineal inch is uwd for a round rod, and 4ud for a square rod. The allowable 

ird^ 

stress in the rod is /, for round rods mdf,d^ for square rods. The length of 
embedment of a straight rod necessary to develop its allowable strength is there- 
fore^ (in inches) for both round and square rods. For given stresses the neces¬ 
sary length of embedment is easily computed. For example, let » 10,000 lb. 

10 OOOd 

per sq. in, and u = 80, then I == = 31 + diameters. 

34. Shrinkage and Temperature Stresses.—Shrinkage is a function of 
materials which are poured in a semi-liquid state and then harden by cooling or 
by chemical action. Such materials are cast iron and concrete. A cast-iron 
member should be designed so that in cooling it will not shrink unequally and 
cause stresses which may crack it. For this reason adjacent parts should be 
made of nearly equal thickness, and fillets should be used at all angles and comers. 

Concrete shrinks when setting in air and expands when setting under water. 
If the ends of a concrete structure be rigidly fixed, stress will be developed equal 
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to that required to change the length by the amount of the deformation which 
would occur if the ends were free, or / = dE, 

All bodies change in length with changes in temperature, expanding with heat 
and contracting- with cold. The coefficient of expansion is the change in length, 
per unit of length, per degree change in temperature. The total change in 
length of a body for a given change of temperature may be found by multif)l 3 ring 
this coefficient by the length and the change of temperature in degrees. The 
fact that the coefficient of expansion is practically alike for both steel and concrete 
is an important factor in their combined use.. As in the case of shrinkage stresses, 
a tendency to change of length in a member fixed at the ends induces stress equal 
to that which would cause the computed change in length; that is / = bE, This 
may be an important factor to consider jii almost any form of steel or concrete 
construction. In wood construction there is usually sufficient play at columns 
to take up any expansion. 

36. Impact. —Experience and analysis have shown that the stress produced in 
a member by a load which is applied in the nature of a blow is greater than that 
produced by the same load applied gradually, the amount being a function of the 
deceleration of the mass. This excess of stress is called impact, although strictly 
speaking impact does not occur unless the moving object is completely separated 
from the structure that it strikes prior to the impact. A swa 5 dng locomotive 
produces a force of more than one-half its weight on first one rail, then on the 
other. Such excess over the dead load is erroneously called impact. Should 
the drive wheels be unbalanced and attain an angular velocity sufficient to raise 
them from the rail, true impact results when they strike the rail on their down¬ 
ward trip. 

The A.R.E.A. adds 20 per cent of the static live load stresses for lurching of 
rolling stock from side to side with a corresponding reduction on the opposite rail. 

The percentage increase in computed static vertical live load stresses for steam 
locomotives is: 

For L less than 100 ft,: 

For L = 100 ft, or more: 

For electric locomotives: 

where L is the length in feet, center to center of supports for stringers, longi¬ 
tudinal girders, and trusses, floor beams or transverse girders, floor-beam hangers, 
supports for transverse girders and subdiagonals of trusses.^ 

36. Repeated Stresses. —It has been found from numerous experiments that 
metals may be made to fail at stresses less than the ultimate strength, or at 
stresses even less than the elastic limit, when loads are repeated many thousands 
or many millions of times. 

The word fatigue is sometimes used to denote failures due to these causes but 
the term repeated etrese failure or alternating strese failure describes more clearly 

* For rtssults of recent measurements of strain and the corresponding: stresses obtained by use of 
the electric strain gage, see A,R*S»A> Bull, 422, Vol, 42, p. 393, January, 1941. 
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what actually occurs. The term alternating stress or reverse stress is used to 
denote the case in which the character of the stress changes from tension to 
compression. Repeated stress is a broader term including the preceding case as 
well as that in which the stress remains compressive or tensile throughout the 
test. 

For stresses well within the elastic limit and for the relatively small number 
of repetitions of stress received by a bridge or other structure which the structural 
engineer is called upon to design, the clement of repetition has little or no effect. 
It is common practice to make a liberal allowance for impact and to neglect the 
effect of repeated stress entirely. 

37. Work and Resilience.—When a body is acted upon by a force and is 
deformed by it, the force is said to do work. This work is generally expressed 
in inch pounds. Upon removal of the force from an elastic body, this stored 
up energy may bif' recovered as mechanical work, provided that the material 
has not been stressed beyond its elastic limit. This ability of a body to give 
back the energy expended in deforming it is called resilience. The work expended 
in deforming a unit volume of any material to the elastic limit is called its modulus 
of resilience. It is the limiting value of the energy which can be recovered as 
mechanical work without loss. Beyond the elastic limit, part of the energy is 
used in permanently deforming the material and is lost in the form of heat. The 


work expended in deforming a unit volume of material when the unit stress is/, 

/ / 
is the product of the unit deformation and the average unit force 2 > 


work is 


W 


2E 


and is expressed in inch pounds per cubic inch when / and E are expressed in 
pounds per sq. in. 

38. Working Stress and Factor of Safety.—The unit stress to which a material 
is to be subjected in practice, and for which the members of a structure are 
designed, is called the allowable unit stress or the working stress. The working 
stress is arbitrarily chosen and recommended by engineers, or others in authority, 
as the maximum value to which, in their judgment, a given material should be 
stressed in practice. The ratio of the ultimate strength of a material to the 
working stress is called the factor of safety, 

39* Influences Governing Choice of Working Stress.—Several different 
influences must be given consideration in determining the value of the working 
stress which should be used under a given set of conditions. Among these influ¬ 
ences are the following: Reliability of the material, kind of loading, position 
of member, maintenance, type of failure, and consequence of failure. 

39a. Reliability of the Material.---Steel is perhaps the most reliable 
structural material due to its production on a large scale and almost entirely by 
manufacturing organizations of experience. A person who is familiar with this 
material can obtain by inspection and a few simple tests, a good notion of the 
quality of a given product. Concrete is not so reliable because of the variations in 
the composition of the aggregate* and the lack of standardization of the methods 
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of production. Also more elaborate equipment and more time are required for 
the testing of concrete than for the testing of steel. 

896. Kind of Loading.—lower stress should be used if the load is 
to be applied in the nature of a blow than if the load is to be applied gradually, 
in order properly to care for the stress due to impact (see Art. 86). If the 
stress is apt to be repeated, or alternated several millions of times during the life 
of the member, a lower working stress should be used than would otherwise be 
the case. 

89c. Position of Member.—^The other actions to which a material 
is exposed in addition to the load which it is to carry, will have its mfluence upon 
the working stress which should be used. Certain kinds of brick and stone are 
not very resistant to the action of weathering forces. Unprotected wood will 
decay when exposed to moisture, air and moderate warmth, and due allowance for 
this action must be made unless some means of preservation is provided. Wood 
may be subjected to the attacks of insects, marine borers and fire. The corrosion 
of steel due to water and to the action of injurious gases given off by passing 
locomotives must be considered in the design of steel structures. 

39d. Maintenance.—^In the case of a bridge or other structure 
which is to be inspected frequently and repaired whenever necessary, a higher 
working stress may be allowed than in a case where this service is not to be 
provided. 

89e. Type of Failure.—^If there is apt to be some warning or sign 
of approaching failure, a higher working stress can be used than would otherwise 
be justified. 

39/. Consequences of Failure.—Obviously, if failure of a structure 
is to be accompanied by loss of life, every precaution consistent with good 
engineering practice should be observed in order that failure may be avoided. 


SIMPLE AND CANTILEVER BEAMS 

40. Loading.—The load carried by a beam consists of its own weight, known 
as the dead food, and certain temporary loads known as the live load. Dead load 
is present at all times, while live load may be removed from the beam at will. 
In some cases, these loadings are referred to sls fixed and movable loads, respectively. 

Loads may be concentrated (that is, applied at a single point or over a very 
short distance), or they may be uniform —that is, the loads cover all or a part of 
the beam, and, throughout the portion covered, the amount of load per unit of 
length is the same. 

41. Effect of a Load on a Beam. —Whenever a beam carries a load of 
any kind, whether it is due solely to its own weight or due to external loads 
placed upon it, two things tend to happen, as follows: (1) The beam bends as 
shoTO in an exaggerated manner in Fig. 6a; (2) the beam tends to break off or 
shear at various sections, as shown in Fig. 56. 

The effect of the bending of the beam is to lengthen the lower fibers and 
shorten the upper fibers, or, in other words, to put the lower fibers in tension and 
the upper fibers in compression. It is evident that as we proceed from the top 
hf the beam to the bottom we will reach a point where the fibers will be ndther 
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in tension nor compression. All these fibers that remain unstressed will form a 
surface such as MNOP, Fig. 6, called the neutral surface. The intersection of “ 
the neutral surface with the plane of bending, the line AB of Fig. 6, is called the 
neutral line or elastic curve. Any section of the beam, such as C7), intersects the 
neutral surface in a line EF; this line is called the neutral axis of the section. 

A beam not only tends to fail by shear on any transverse plane, but it also 
tends to split along its neutral surface. 


raJ 

F=t=l=t==5 

* M 

Tk, 5. 

42. Reactions.—The reactions are the forces acting at the supports which 
balance the loads and so hold the beam in equilibrium. 

43. Principles of Statics Used in Finding Reactions. 

43a. Definitions.— Statics is the science which treats, of forces in 

equilibrium. 

Forces are said to be concurrent when their lines of action meet in a point; 
non-concurrent when their lines of action do not meet in this manner. 

When a number of forces act upon a beam and the beam does not move, then 
the forces considered are said to be in equilibrium. Any one of the forces balances 
all the other forces and it is called the equilihrant of those other forces. 

A single force which would produce the same effect as a number of forces is 
called the resultant of those forces. The process of finding the single force is 
called composition. 

It is evident from the above that the equilihrant and resultant of a number 
of forces are equal in magnitude, act along the same line, but are opposite in 
direction. 

Any number of forces whose combined effect is the same as that of a single 
force are called components of that force. The process of finding the components 
is called resolution. 

The moment of a force with respect to a point is the measure of the tendency 
of the force to produce rotation about that point. It is equal to the magnitude 
of the force multiplied by the perpendicular distance of its line of action from 
the given point. The point about which the moment is taken is called the origin 
(or center) of moments^ and the perpendicular distance from the origin to the line 
of action is called the lever arm (or arm) of the force. When a force tends to 
cause rotation in the direction of the hands of a clock, the moment is usually 
considered positive^ and in the opposite direction, negative, 

A couple consists of two equal and parallel forces, opposite in direction, and 
having different lines of action. The perpendicular distance between the lines 
of action of the two forces is called the arm of the couple. The moment of a couple 
about any point in the plane of the couple is equal to the algebraic sum of the 
moments the two forces, composing the couple, about that point. (Algebraie 
sum of the mommts means the sum of the momenta of the forces, confi^(toing 
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43c2. Composition and Equilibrium of Non-concurrent Forces.— 

The resultant of any number of non-concurrent forces may be found in the follow¬ 
ing^ manner: Resolve each force algebraically into components F, and Fy^ 
parallel respectively to and Y axes. Then the magnitude oiRis given by the 
equation 

R = 


and the angle it makes with the X axis is given by 
tan e = —^ 

Its line of action is found by placing its moment about any point equal to the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the forces with respect to the same point. If the 
moment arm of the resultant is denoted by a, and the moment arms of the several 
forces by ai, aa, etc., then 

/ Ra = FiOj, + Fafla + etc. 

If a force is applied equal and opposite to R and in the same line of action, 
the system of forces will be in equilibrium. Let 'EM represent the algebraic sum 
of the moments about any point. For equilibrium, then 
2F, = 0 = 0 2M = 0 

In practice it is common to use horizontal and vertical axes, for which case the 
above equations may be written: 

Si? = 0 S7 = 0 EM = 0 

Problems in the equilibrium of non-concurrent forces may be solved if the 
number of unknowns is not greater than three. Three independent equations 
may be written, employing the three algebraic conditions above stated, and solving 
these equations simultaneously in any given case gives the three unknowns. It 
is often convenient to use two moment equations and either EH = 0 or SF = 0. 
A new moment center must be taken each time EM = 0 is used. 

The three unknowns usually desired may be classed under three general cases; 
namely, where the following unknowns are required: (1) point of application, 
direction and magnitude of one force (that is, the force is wholly unknown); 
(2) magnitudes of two forces and the directioh of one of these forces; and (3) 
magnitude of the three forces. The first case is nothing more than the finding of 
the resultant of a system of non-concurrent forces. 

A special case in the solution of non-concurrent forces occurs when all the 
forces considered are parallel. Then the number of independent equations 
reduces to two and it is possible, therefore, to 
determine but two unknowns, namely: (o) point 
of application and magnitude of one force; and (6) 
magnitude of two forces. 


3M/Jb. 


e'- 


5 


Illustrative Problem.—Find the resultant of the three 
vertiqal forces shown in Fig. 9. Since the forces are all SX)ib» 
vertical. EH ^ 0 , and the resultant must also act in a g 

vertical direction. Consider downward forces positive 

and upward forces negative. The magnitude of the resultant may be found as follows; 

R » 300 -f 100 - 200 

B 200 lb.» acting down (since the result is positive). 

It will be noticed that a forc.e equal and opposite to R would make the forces in equilibrium* 
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It ie now neoeesaiy to find the point of application of the resultant R. By the point of 
application in this case is meant a point on the line of action of the resultant. 

The algebraic sum of the moment about the point o is equal to (300) (2) + (100) (8) 
4* (200) (2) »= 1,800 ft.*lb. The resulting force is 200 lb. and the problem resolves itself into 
finding how far from the point o the 200 lb. should be placed to have the same effect as the 
three loads shown, or, in other words, how far away from o a load equal and opposite to 
the 200-lb. resultant should be placed in order to cause equilibrium. Thus, XM » 0 
may be used to find this dititance. 

~200 lb— * ^ ^ right of o. 


It should be noted that the computations would have been more simple if the point x 
had been selected instead of the point o, that is, the work would have been simplified by 
taking the origin on the line of action of one of the forces The computations for that 
case would be arranged as follows: 


(300^(4) + (100) (10) 
200 


11 ft. to the right of *. 



Fig. 10. 


Origin at A 


Ulustratiye Problem.—The beam AB (B’ig. 
10) is 14 ft. long and loaded as shown. It is 
simply supported at A and C. (a) Determine 
the supporting forces due to the three given 
loads (h) Determine the supporting forces, 
including the weight of the beam which is 50 
lb. per lin ft. 

(a) R * 200 -|- 300 + 400 900 lb., acting 

down. 

F + Fi « « 900 lb. 


(200) (4) + (300) (8) +(400) (14) 
Ft 

F « 900 ~ 733 
(b) Wt. of beam « (50)(14) 
/? « 900 + 700 

(200)(4) +(300)(8) +(400)(14) +(700)(7) 

Fi 

F » 1,600 - 1,142 


12F. 

733 lb. 
167 lb. 
7001b. 
1.600 lb. 
12Fi 
1,142 lb. 
458 Ib. 


. fF «1671b. 

Answers i ,, 

[Ft «733 lb. 

. JF « 458 1b. 

-U42 1b 


44. Shear.—Consider the forces acting on a beam to be resolved into hori¬ 
zontal and vertical components. Then the shear at any section is the algebraic 
sum of the vertical forces acting on either side of the section, and is the force 
which tends to cause the part of the beam on one side of the section to slide 
by the part on the other side. This tendency is opposed by the resistance 
of the transverse shearing. 

When the resultant force acts upward on the left of the section, the shear is 
called positive, and when it acts downward on the same side of the section, it is 
called negative. Since » 0 when we consider the forces on both sides of the 
section, then the resultant of the forces on the right of the section must be equal 
and opposite in direction to the resultant of the forces on the left of the section. 
Thus, it makes no difference which side of the section we consider, the shear is 
positm when the residtant on the left is upward and wh^ the resultant on the 
right is downward. Also the shear is negative when the resultant on the left is 
downward and when the resultant on the right is upward. 

At the section i!ig. 11, the shear, since thi^ are no loads between the 
aeotien emi the teft support, equals the Idt reaction and is positive, Ihis is 
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true of any section between the left support and the section cd. The shear to 
the right of cd is negative and is equal to the right hand reaction. 

45, Ben^g Moment—The bending moment (or moment) at any section 
of a beam is the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces acting on either 
side of the section about an axis through the center of gravity of the section. It 
is the moment which measures the tendency of the outer forces to cause the 
portion of the beam lying on one side of the section to rotate about the section. 
This tendency to bend the beam is opposed by internal fiber stresses of tension and 
compression. 

When the resultant moment on the left of the section is clockwise, the moment 
is called 'positive^ and when it is counter-clockwise on the same side of the section, 
it is called negative. Since SM = 0 when we consider the forces on both sides 
of the section, then the resultant moment of the forces on the left of the section 
is equal and opposite to the resultant moment of the forces on the right of the 
section. Thus, it Itlakes no difference which side of the section we consider, the 
moment is positive ^hen the resultant moment of the forces on the left is clockwise 
and when the resultant moment of the forces on the right is counter-clockwise. 
Also, the moment is negative when the resultant moment of the forces on the 
left is counteivdockwise and when the resultant moment of the forces on the 
right is clockwise. 

P 

At the section a6, Fig. 11, the moment is ^ {x). It increases uniformly from 
the left support where it is zero to the section cd where it is 


Positive bending moment causes compression in the upper fibers of a beam, 
and tension in the lower fibers. The reverse is true for negative bending moment. 
46. Shear and Moment Diagrams.—^The variation in the shear or bending 



Moment Pogrom Momeni’ Diagram 


Fee. 11. Flo 12. 

moment from section to section for fixed loads may be well tepresented by means 
of diagrams, called shear and moment diagrams. The diagrams are eonstructed 
by laying off a lamMne equal to the length of the beam and nlaildiig dS on tide 
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line the positions of the loads and the reactions. Positive shear and moment a 
given points should be represented above the base-line and negative shear o: 
moment below this line. Points are plotted vertically above or below giver 
points on the base-line, and the distance these plotted points are from the base¬ 
line should represent to some scale the magnitude of the shear or moment at these 



.. .. . . * . ■! 



1 

<-. 

. 

1 

1 

__ J 

Shear Diagram 1 
^C7ua/ spaces { 

A 

- 1 -,. ^ 

^ Moment Diagram 


Fig. 14. 


given points on the beam. The line joining the points plotted in this way is 
called the shear or moment line, depending upon whclhcr a shear or moment 
diagram is being drawn. 

To illustrate, in Fig, 15, the ordinate ah lopresents the value of the shear at 
the point b of the beam and the ordinate cd represents the value of the moment 
at the point d. 



In shear diagrams for uniform loading, ordinates need only be erected at the 
ends of the beam and at the points of support. If concentrated loads are also 
applied to the beam, ordinates must also be plotted at their points of application. 

In moment diagrams for uniform loading, ordinates should be erected and 
points plotted at the reactions and every foot or two along the beam. If con- 
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oentrated loads are also applied to the beam, ordinates must also be plotted at 
their points of application. 

If the shear or moment lines are not completely determined by the above 
rules, additional points should be taken. 

A cantilever beam is a beam having one end fixed and the other end free (see 
Art. 3, p. 1). The reaction at the fixed end is indeterminate, but the shear or 
bending moment at a given section may be easily found by considering the loads 
between the section and the free end. 

Shear and moment diagrams for both simple and cantilever beams with 
various loadings are shown in Figs. 11 to 16 inclusive. In all cases the weight of 
the beam is neglected. 

47. Ma xim u m Shear.—It is always desirable in proportioning beams to know 
the greatest or maximum value of the shear in a given case. The following rules 
apply: 

1. In cantilevers i*xcd in a wall, the maximum shear occurs at the wall. 

2. In simple beams, the maximum shear occurs at the section next to one of 
the supports. 

These rules can be verified by examining the shear diagrams in Figs. 11 to 16 
inclusive. 

48. Maximum Moment.—^By comparing the corresponding shear and moment 
diagrams in Figs. 11 to 16 inclusive, it will be found that the maximum moment 
occurs where the shear changes sign; that is, where the shear line crosses the base¬ 
line. This could also be shown algebraically.^ 


^ Consider the beam carrying the general loading shown in Fig. A(a), Remove the portion of the 
beam contained between two vertical planes ab and cd at a distance dx apart and indicate the foroea 
acting on this portion of the beam. These forces are shown in Fig. A(b), where dM and dV represent 
respectively the change in bending moment and shear across the section. Taking moments about a 
point in the plane ah, we have 

+Af - (M + dM) +Vdz + ^ 

I'? I'? 

^ b a 1 T ^ ■ 

expression may then be written. 


dM 

~dx 


- V 



That is, the rate of change of moment at any point is equal to the 
external shear at that point. 

In works on the calculus it is ^shown that a maximum or a 
minimum value of a function occurs when its rate of change is 
equal to aero. By these methods it can be shown that the bend¬ 
ing moment in a beam, such as Fig. d(a), is a maximum when its 
rate of change is lero. But eq. (1) shows that the rate of change 
in moment is equal to the shear at that point. Therefore, the 
bending moment in a beam is a maximum when the shear is 
equal to sero. 




cH 


_lo 


Fio. A. 


(b) 


The laws governing the change in the shear along a beam may be determined by taking a summation 
of vertical forces shown on Fig. A(b). Thus 


from wUch 


F + dK-F-tcdx-O 

dV 

dx 


( 2 ) 


That is, for uniform loads, the rate of change of shear is equal to the load per unit of length along the 
beam. A study ai the shear diagrams given in the preceding articles will verify this statement. 
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For oonoentratdd loads, a summatioii of vortical forces taken at a point between loads gives - 0, 

that is, the shear is constant between loads. When a concentrated load is inclinied between the planes 

db and cd of Fig. A{a). we find - P, where P is the load at the section. That is, at a point where a 
ax 

load is concentrated, the shear changes by the amount of the load 

By the help of this principle it is necessary to construct only the shear line 
and observe from it where the shear changes sign; then compute the bending 
moment for that section 

Illustrative Problem.—Construct shear and moment diagrams for a 20-ft. beam sup¬ 
ported at the ends and loaded as shown in Fig 17. Also, find the maximum shear and 
maximum moment, and the sections where they occur. 

4000/h AOOOib. 5000/b 



Reaction A 


5,00 0) (5) -f (4,000 ) (1 0 + 15) ^ 
20 


Reaction B 


Shear at a 


14,250 lb. 

13,000 + 16,000 - 14,250 
» 14,750 lb. 

Shear at A » 0 

Shear at section just to right of A » 14,250 

(to left « 14,250 - (800)(5) » 10,250 
[to right - 10,250 - 4,000 « 6,250 
» 6.250 - (800) (5) « 2.250 

► right « 2,250 - 4,000 « ~1,750 

► left - -1,750 - (800) (5) « -5,750 

► right - -5.750 - 6,000 - -10,750. 
Shear at section just to left of R * —10,750 — (800) (5) 

(oheck) 

Shear at R 0. 


Shear at 5 


/ to left 
(to rig 


Shearatc{j^| 


- 14,750 
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We shall determine the moment at points At a, e and B, Moments should also be 
found at sections 2 ft. apart on this beam to completely determine the moment curve. 

Moment at A «« 0 

Moment at a ^ (14,260) (6) - (800) (5) (^) « 61,260 
Moment at 6 » (14.260) (10) - (8,000 + 4,000) (6) » 82,500 
Moment at c « (14,750)(5) - (800)(6)(J^) « 63,750 
Moment at B « 0 

The maximum shear « —14,750 lb. at a section just to the left of the right support. 

The shear changes sign at section b, consequently the moment is a maximum at that 
point s® 82,500 ft.-lb. 

In some cases the shear does not change sign at the point of application of a concen¬ 
trated load and in such a case the position of the section, where the bending moment is a 
maximum, must be scaled or computed from the shear diagram to the nearest one-tenth 
of a foot. 


49. Maximum Shear and Moment Due to Moving Loads. 

49a. A 8» tgle Concentrated Moving Load.—For a single concentrated 
moving load the maximum positive live shear on a simple beam at any section as 
4, Fig. 18, occurs when the load is just to the right 
of the section. This statement is readily verified 
by considering how the shear varies at the section 
as a. load passes across the beam from the right to 
the :left support. The left reaction, and conse¬ 
quently the positive shear, is increased as the load 
P is moved from the right support up to the section, 
being greatest when the load is just to the right of the 
section. Now move the load to the left of A . The shear is equal to the difference 
between the left reaction and the load P and, since a load is always greater than 
either reaction (the load being equal to the sum of the reactions), the shear with 
the load to the left of A is negative, proving that the positive shear is a maximum 
with the load just to the right of the section. In practice the load is always 
placed at the section. This same line of reasoning might be followed through 
for negative shear, moving a load from the left abutment to the section and 
considering how the shear varies to the right of the section. The maximum 
negative shear is found to occur when the load is just to the left of the section. 

The value of the maximum positive shear for the load F is P and the maximum 


|P 





Fia, 18. 


L ^ X 

negative shear is F —— 

The maximum live moment at A occurs with the load at A, for a movement to 
either side reduces the opposite abutment reaction 
P, and consequently the moment. The maximum 

moment is f£ (L — a;). 

At any point on a cantilever beam, such as at 
4, Fig. 19, the shear is a naaximum when the load 
is anywhere to the right of the point. When the 
load is on the left, the shear is zero. The moment 
is a maximum at the section when the load is at fi and equals (F)(a?), When 
the load is to the left of 4, the moment is zero. 




id 


:::ll 


Fig. 19. 
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496. Moving Uniform Load.—^For a moving uniform load the 
maximum positive live shear on a simple beam at any section as A, Fig. 20, 
occurs when the right hand section of the beam is loaded up to the point con¬ 
sidered. This is seen to be true when we consider that adding a load to the right 
of A increases the left reaction and therefore the positive shear, while adding a 
load to the left of A increases the left reaction by an amount less than the load 

which is added, and hence decreases the positive shear. The maximum positive 

1 ^2 

shear at A in Fig. 21 for a uniform load of w lb. per ft. = 2 

From reasoning similar to the above, the maximum negative shear at any 
section as A, Fig. 20, is found by loading to the left of the point. Maximum 


_ 



Fig. 20 Fig. 21. 


negative shear at A, Fig. 22, for a uniform load of w lb. per ft. = ^ 1 /; — ^ — 
(considering the right hand reaction). 

The maximum moment at any section as A occurs when the beam is fully 
loadedf for the addition of a load anywhere on the beam will add a positive 
moment at the section. For a load of w lb. per ft., the maximum 

= |(L- xKL-L + x) = |(»)(L- X). 

K the section is at the center of the beam, the 

maximum M — wL^ 

The above formulas for maximum moment give results in foot pounds, since 
w represents the load in pounds per foot and L the span of the beam in feet. To 

Fro. 22. Fro. 23. 



get inch pounds, multiply by 12 or insert for w in the formulas the load in pounds 
per inch and for L the span of the beam in inches. 

At any point on a cantilever beam, such as at A, Fig. 23, the maximum shear 
occurs for either a full load over the entire length, or for full load on the portion of 
the beam between the section and the free end, and equals wx. The moment is 
always negative and the maximum moment occurs for the same loading giving 
maximum shear; i.e., 

maximum M = -g” 

49c. Concentrated Load Systems.—^The methods of finding maxi-' 
mum shear and maximum moments due to concentrated load systems are 
explained fully in the chapter on '^Moments and Shears in Beams and Trusses’^ 
in the volume on ‘‘Stresses in Framed Structures," 
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60. Common Theory of Flexure for Homogeneous Beams.—Having con¬ 
sidered the external loads and their effect on a beam, there remains to be investi- 
ga^ the stresses set up in the beam itself which hold these loads in equilibrium 
and prevent the beam from failing. Considering the stresses due to bendirut 
first, It B shown in Art. 41 that in a simple beam the fibera above the neutral 
axB are in compression and those below in tension, while the fibers it the neutral 
axis remained uiwtressed. The problem now is to find the stress on the extreme 
top and wttom fibers of the beam when these stresses do not exceed the elastic 
hmit of the material of which the beam is composed. It is also necessary to make 
the following two assumptions which are borne out by tests on actual beams when 
the stresses do not exceed the elastic limit: 

1. That all transverse plane sections of the beam which are planes before 
bending, remain planes and normal to the longitudinal fibers after bending 

2. Tlmt the stress varies directly as the deformation and therefore as its 

distance from the axis, and that the moduli of elasticity for the material 

are equal for tension and compress on. 

As stated in Art. 52, the assumptions made above are not exact, but for all 
ordinary cases of bending the approximate are the true conditions. The formulas 
developed in the following discussion when applied 

to the types of beams generally encountered in -- A - """j t " ' 

practice, give results which enable the engineer to - ^^^—i— 

design beams which are entirely adequate for the ^ 

purpose for which they are intended. 

50o. To Find the Position of the 

Neutral Axis.—^Let the shaded triangle in Fig. ^ - 

246 represent the intensities of tensile and com- 

pressive fiber stresses in the section AB induced - 

by the bending of the beam. Considering the 

portion J^L as a free body it can be seen that the 

internal stresses of tension and compression are ^ 

the only horizontal forces acting. Hence for [ N»ufrmf 

equilibrium, the total tension must equal the \ 

total compression and have the opposite sign, ^4-^ 

that is 

r = c (1) 

where T and C are respectively the total tension and compression below and 
above the neutral axis. 

Let 

zdy = the area of a very small strip of the cross-section of the beam parallel 
to the neutral axis, as shown in Fig. 24c. 

2 « the variable width of the section. 

ft and fc ** the intensity of stress, either tension or compression respectively, 
on a fiber at unit distance from the neutral axis. 
ftV and/gy « intensity of stress on any fiber at a distance y from the neutral 
axis according to the second assumption. 

Then 

* ftVidA « stress on any elemental strip of the cross-section at a distance yt 
above the neutral axis. 
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an 

and 

fit/sdA = stress od'any elemental strip of the cross-section at a distance 2/2 
below the neutral axis. 

The total compression above the neutral axis is then C == ^sfcVidA and the 

B 

total tension bjlow the neutral axis is T = where the letters above and 

below the summation signs indicate the portion of the section over which the 
summations are made. Equation (1) then becomes 

- ^sfcVidA = 0 ( 2 ) 

According to assumption (2), the deformation of fibers varies directly as their 
distances from the neutral axis. Let ei and €2 represent the deformation of 
fibers at unit distance above and below the neutral axis. Hence 

ei = dl and €2 = dl 

Lc Hit 

where Ec and Et = moduli of elasticity for compression and tension resi^ectively, 
and dl = length of fiber. Since these deformations are equal, we have == ^ • 

. Zic Lt 

According to assumption (2), the moduli Ec and Et are equal and hence fe = ft- 
Substituting this equality in eq. (2), and replacing yi and 2/2 by the general value 
y, we have 

ydA = 0 (3) 

Equation(3) is an expression for the statical moment^ of the area of the section 
of Fig. 24c about the neutral axis. But the statical moment of an area is zero 
only for an axis through its center of gravity.* Therefore, the neutral axis for 
bending passes through the center of gravity of the given section. 

606. The Extreme Fiber Stress in a Beam.—^Let 

fo = intensity of stress (either tension or compression) on a fiber at a unit 
distance from the neutral axis. 
f ~ intensity of stress on the most extreme fiber. 
c = distance from most extreme-fiber to neutral axis. 

I ~ moment of inertia* of cross-section of the beam about the neutral axis. 
Mjt == moment of resistance of internal fiber stresses taken about the neutral 
axis. 

M « bending moment due to external forces. 

Other notation same as in Art. 60a. 

Consider again the beam shown in Fig. 24. In order that equilibirum may 
exist on any section, as AB, Fig. 246, the moment of the external forces acting 
on the portion of the beam from L to E must be balanced by the moment of the 
internal fiber stresses taken about the neutral axis of the section. That is, 

M « Mr (4) 

The total stress on any fiber of area dA at a distance y from the neutral axis 
of Fig. 24c isfciydA, and the moment of resistance of this stress about the neutral 
axis i8/,y*dA. For the entire section we have 

Mb - litf»y*dA 


> Sm definition in Art. It. 


• 8m Art. 14. 


• See definition in Art. if. 
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But 

Zj^yHA « moment of inertia of the section about the neutral axis. 

Hence 

Mn-fJ 

By definition, fo - Therefore, 



Substituting this value of in eq. (4) we have 

( 6 ) 

which may also be written 



In these equations, 7 ^ moment of inertia of section divided by distance from 

neutral axis to extreme fiber, is known as the section modulus^ and is usually 
denoted by S. Equations (5) and ( 6 ) may then be written 

ilf 1 

M] (7) 

Equations (5) ( 6 ) and (7) are the general formulas for the determination of 
moment carrying capacity, or fiber stress due to a given moment. They are the 
fundamental formulas for design of beams for bending. 

The manner in which the stresses due to bending are distributed across the 
section is interesting and instructive. At a point distance y from the neutral 

My 

axis of Fig. 24c the total fiber stress is F = fyzdy = -j- zdy^ where zdy is the area 
of a strip parallel to the neutral axis. 

The distribution of stress across the section is best shown by means of curves. 
To plot these curves consider the web of the beam divided into strips whose ^ 

Fig. 26 . Fig. 26 .*^ 

depth is unity, or say 1 in. Determine the area of this strip and multiply by the 
fiber stress as given by eq. ( 6 ). When plotted these values form a curve which 
shows the total fiber stress per unit of depth of the beam. 

For a beam of rectangular section, this curve is similar to the fiber stress 
variation diagram. Figure 25 shows the curve for an I-beam and Fig. 26 shows 
the curve for a buil 1 >-up beam or plate ^rder. In these figures, the portions of 
the total stress diagrams above and below ab and de show the proportional part 
of the total stress carried by the flanges, while the areas o&cc^ show the part 
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carried by the web between the flanges. It is therefore evident from these 
diagrams that the material in beam sections should be concentrated near the 
top and bottom of the beam section, for it is at these places that the products 
fpzdy are a maximum. 


lUustrative Problem.—Determine the extreme fiber stress in a rectangular wooden 
beam, 6 in. wide and 10 in. deep, due to a bending moment of 8,000 ft.-lb. 


For a rectangular section, I 
and 10 in. for d, 

and 


'l2 

S 


andc • 


d I 
■2"c 


> Substituting 6 in. for b 


6a0)* 

6 " 


100 in.* 


M « 12(8,000) ft.-lb. - 96,000 in.-lb. 

Substituting these values in eq. (7) of the preceding article, we get 

- 96,000 

/ « “jqq" P®** 

Illustrative Problem.—Proportion a rectangular beam for a bending moment of 60,000 
in.4b. on the assumption that the extreme fiber stress is not to exceed 1,200 Ib. *ier sq. in. 

From eq. (7) of the preceding article 5 « and from the preceding problem 
i. , . I ® 

for a rectangular section. 

Therefore 

,,, 6M 6(50,000) . 

If we assume d 8 

A 4 X 8-in. beam is satisfactory. ^ 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the extreme fiber stress in a 15-in. 42.9-lb. I-beam 
due to a bending moment of 900,000 in.-lb. 

From a steel handbook we find that I » 441.8 in.^ and S 58.9 in.’ and we know that 
d 

e at - »t 7.5 in. The extreme fiber stress / may be obtained by substituting the values of 
2 

M, c and I in eq. (6) of the preceding article or it may be obtained by substituting the values 
of M and ^ in eq. (7). Using the latter equation, we get 

- 900,000 - - ,, 

/ * “ib K “ 15,300 lb. per sq. m. 

Oo.V 


61. Shearing Stresses in a Homogeneous Beam.—In Art. 44 methods have 
been given for the determination of the total shearing force on any section due to 
external loads. It now remains to determine how this shear is distributed over 
the cross-section of the beam. 

Figure 27a shows a beam deflected under any set of applied loads. It is 
assumed that the beam is composed of a single piece 
of material. Suppose now, that the given beam is 
composed of several pieces laid flatwise, as shown in 
Fig. 276. When this beam is deflected by any set 
of applied loads, it will be found that the several 
pieces composing the beam will slip over each other 
as shown, greatly exaggerated,, in Fig. 276. This 
same tendency for horizontal layers to slide over 
each other is also present in the beam of Fig. 27a, 
but it is prevented by horizorUal shearing sireeeee set 
up in the web of the beam. Methods will now be developed for the determinar 
tion of these shearing stresses, 
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51a. Relative Intensity of Vertical and Horizontal Shearing Stresses. 
As stated in Art. 44 and shown in Figs. 11 to 17 inclusive, shearing forces exist 
on the vertical sections of a beam under any set of applied loads, and in the pre¬ 
ceding article it has been shown that horizontal shearing forces must also exist. 
In determining the distribution of shearing stresses over the cross-section of the 
beam, attention must be paid to the conditions of equilibrium existing on the 
particles composing the web of the beam when acted upon by the vertical and 
horizontal shearing stresses mentioned above. 

Consider two sections of a beam, as shown in Fig. 28a. I.et the distance 
between these sections be so small that the 
shears on the two sections may be assumed r— 
to be equal. Take out any small element of ( 
the web and indicate all forces, as shown in ; 

Fig. 286. These ft)rces are the fiber stresses ^— 
of intensity / due 4* bending, also considered 
as equal; a shearing stress of intensity v acting 
vertically on the faces AC and BD due to the vertical external shear on the sec¬ 
tion; and a shearing stress of intensity vi acting horizontally on the faces AB and 








(b) 


Fig. 28. 


CD. 

Since the element is in equilibrium, moments about any convenient point, 
as corner A Fig. 286, must be equal to zero. Assuming the depth of the element 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper to be unity, and noting that the total 
stress on any face, as DD, is vBD^ we have 

iv)iBD){AB) - (vi){CD)iAC) - 0 
But AB = CD and AC = BD. Hence 


t; = i;i 


( 1 ) 


That is, the intensities of vertical and horizontal shearing stresses on the faces 
of any element in the web of a beam are equal. 

516 . Intensity of Horizontal Shearing Stress.—The intensity of 
horizontal shearing stress at any point in the web of a beam can be determined 



(bj 

Fzo. 29. 


by a consideration of the stress conditions on two vertical sections separated by a 
very small horizontal distance. Let Fig. 29a show these sections, and let Mi 
and M% represent the bending moments at these sections. Assume that Mi 
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is greater than Ms. Figure 296 shows the internal stresses acting on these 
sections. 

Let Oi and Cs represent the total stresses acting above a line a-6 on the t'Vjro 
sections, as shown in Fig. 296, and assume, as for moments, that Ci is greater 
than (72. The shearing stress intensity on the area a-6 is then equal to C 1 -C 2 
divided by the area on the line a-6, or 

Where Vi « the horizontal shearing stress intensity on a section distance y above 
the neutral axis, and 6 and dx are the width and length of the area a-6 of Fig. 29. 

In general, the total stress above any line, as a-6 may be found from the 
conditions shown in Fig. 29d. If C represents this total stress, we have 

C - 
But 


Hence 


C = zbdt 
. »c 


From eq. (6) of Art. 506, / * -j— Therefore 

M 

(7 = j s; zhdz. 

In this expression, the term ^/hdz is the statical moment taken about the neutral 
axis, of the area of the section above the surface a-6. Call this term Q, 

Then 

Values of 6 for the two sections shown in Fig. 296 may be determined by substi¬ 
tuting proper values of M in the above equation, from which 

I Cl = ilfi-^andCj = 

Placing thbse values of Ci and Ct in eq. (2), we have 

_ . Q_ 

~ \ dx ) hi 

If the two sections of Fig. 296 are taken an infinitesimal distance dx apart, we 
may write Mi — Mj *= dM, where dM is the change in moment. 

Then 

Q dM 


From p. 17, 


V, where V * external shear on the section. Therefore 


.Since wo have shown in Art. 51a that the vertical and horizontal shearing stress 
Intendtie!^ are equal, eq. (6) is a general expression for intensity of horizontal 
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and vertical shearing stress intensity on any section at a distance y from the 
neutral axis. 

In eq. (3) 

V — vi = intensity of horizontal or vertical shearing stress intensity at any 
surface distance y from the neutral axis. 

Q = statical moment, taken about the neutral axis, of the area of the 
section outside the shear plane in question. 

Y = external vertical shear at the section in question. 
h = width of beam section at the shear area in question. 

I = moment of inertia of the beam section. 


61c. Variation in Shearing Stress Across a Section. 

in shearing stress intensity for cross- 
sections in common use for beams 
will now be det^^rmined by means 
of eq. (3) of Art. 616. 

Rectangular Section ,—^Let it be 
required to find the general ex¬ 
pression for the shearing stress 
intensity at a distance y above the 
neutral axis of the section shown in 
Fig. 30. Assume the external shear 
on the section to be 7. For the 
dimensions shown on Fig. 30a, the 
general expression for Q, the statical 
moment of the area ahcd about the neutral axis, is 


-The variation 



<.A.> 



TT" 

If 







n 

1 

1 

1 


Neufrmf AxiS'^O 

/ 

J 

Cross Section 

r0) 




ViJ^rtotlon irt Shearing 
Sfress Intensity 
(b) 

Fig. 30. 


It can be shown that the moment of inertia of a rectangle about the neutral axis 


18J = j2 - 

Hence, from eq. (3) 




1 

■ V 






from which 


m 

(4) 


From analytical geometry it can be shown that this is the equation of\a pq^rabola. 
Figure 306 shows the curve as plotted, the origin being at point 0, 

At the top and bottom of the section, where y — have r — 0; and at the 


neutral axis, where y 


0 , we have 


V = 


3 7 
2 hd 


(5) 


which is the maximum shearing stress intensity for the section. Note that the 
^ 0 ^ hi in eq. (^} is the area of the section. Therefore, the shearing strjsss inten- 
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sity at the neutral axis, which is the maximum value, is 2 of the average shearing 

stress intensity found by dividing the external shear by the area of the section. 

^Section .—The variation in shearing stress intensity .will be studied for the 
typical /nsection shown in Fig. 31o. In this section the rounded comers and 
sloping inner faces of the flanges have been replaced by parallel edges in order to 
simplify the discussion. 

To determine the intensity of shearing stress on section a-o through the flange, 
substitute in eq. (3), Art. 616, values of the statical moment, taken about the 



neutral axis, of the flange area above section a-a. From Fig. 31a the required 
statical moment is 

Q = fcg - y)[y + 2(1 - S')] = Kf - y") 

Then, assuming V and 1 as constants, we have from eq. (3), 

At the lower edge of the flange, section 6-6 of Fig. 31a, where y = eq. 

(6) becomes 

(7) 

For a section c-c in the web, where the width of section is and the statical 
moment of the area of the beam section above c-c is 


the intensity of shearing stress at c-c is 
~2I \ w 


at c-c is 


( 8 ) 


At section 6-6, the under side of the flange, where y * ~ becomes 

“ 27 ic 

Note that eq. (7) is taken an infinitesimal distance above section 6-6, where the 
width of section is 6, and that eq. (9) is taken an infinitesimal distance below 
section &-6, where the width of section is tc, the web thickness. At the neutral 
axis, where y * 0, eq. (8) becomes 

* V \ T 

(10) 
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Values given by eqs. ( 6 ) to ( 10 ), when plotted for special values of the several 
dimensions given on Fig. 31a, will form the shearing stress intensity diagram of 
Pig. 316. Let AB represent a base line. The value of Va from eq. (6) is repre^ 
sented by CD, Note that eq. ( 6 ) is the equation of a parabola. If the width of 
the section ^ere constant, the resulting curve would be represented by the para¬ 
bola A MB. The abscissa EF represents the value given by eq. (7) and EG 
represents the value given by eq. (9). Note the effect of the sudden change in 
the width of section at 6 - 6 . The abscissa HK represents the value given by eq. 
( 8 ). It can be seen that the first part of the expression in brackets is exactly the 
same as a portion of eq. (9), while the last part of eq. ( 8 ) represents a parabola 
which is represented in Fig. 316 by the curve GKO. The curves PFM and NGO 
can be shown to be equal curves. At the neutral axis, the abscissa LO represents 
the value given by eq. ( 10 ). Figure 316 gives the complete curve, and represents 
the variation of shearing stress intensity across the whole section. Note that the 
stress intensity i;he web is nearly uniform and greatly in excess of the 

shearing stress intensity for the flanges. ‘ 

Figure 316 shows the distribution of shearing stress intensity. The distribu¬ 
tion of the shear over the web may be studied by dividing the web and flanges 
into small vertical sections, determining the area of these sections, and multi¬ 
plying each by the stress intensity shown in Fig. 316. On plotting these values, 
the resulting curve will show the actual distribution of the shear across the web. 
Thus, at the neutral axis, consider a piece of the web whose height is unity. Since 
the thickness of the web is Wj the area of this piece of web is m. On multiplying 
this area by the stress intensity given by eq. ( 10 ), and for other portions of the 
web area by eq. ( 8 ), we may plot the curve represented by 2-3-4 of Fig. 31c. 
For the flanges, a similar process gives the curves 1-2 and 4-5. The total area 
of the curve 1-2-3-4-5 is equal to the external shear on the section. 

The curve of Fig. 31c shows that the amount of shear carried by the flanges is 
represented by the areas 1-2-8 and 4-5-6, while the shear carried by the web is 
represented by the area 2-4-6-8. 

A general expression for the relative amount of shear carried by the flanges 
and the web may be determined by the process outlined above. Thus, at 
section a-a of the flange, the area of a strip of height dy is hdy. Equation ( 6 ) 
gives the stress intensity on this strip. Therefore, the stress on this strip is 
F6 /d* \ 

Vnhdy ~ ^ — y^jdy. The total shear stress on the top and bottom flange 

is then 

'''-=>[§ 2 !^..,<“) 

where V/ »= shear carried by the flanges. 

To determine the amount of shear carried by the web, subtract the amount 
of shear carried by the flanges from the total. Thus, if 7. = shear carried by 
web, 7. - 7 ~ 7/, and 

7.= 7[l-^’(3d-2«)] (12) 

On substituting special values in eq. (12), the expression in brackets gives the 
percentage of the total shear carried by the web. 
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In practical designing it is generally assumed that the shearing stress intensity 
in the web is equd to the external shear divided by the web area, which is taken 
equal to the thickness of the web times the total depth of the beam. The results 
given in the illustrative problem at the end of this article for a section of the 
form given in Fig. 31 show that the maximum shearing stress intensity determined 
by the more exact method given in this article is about 16H per cent greater than 
the value calculated on the above assumption. 

It will now be shown that the maximum shearing stress intensity on the web 
is approximately equal to the external shear divided by the area of the web 
taken for the portion between the flanges. To derive this relation, approximate 
values of Q and I for the section will be used in eq. (3) of Art. 616. As shown in 
Fig. 31a, let d\ represent the depth of the web between flanges. Approximately, 


the moment of inertia of the section is I 




The approxi¬ 


mation involved in this expression is that the distance from the gravity axis to 
the center of the flange is — instead of its true value ^ (dx + t). In the same 


manner, the statical moment of the area of the upper half of the section about the 
di wdi^ 

neutral axis is Q = 6i „ + - * Substituting these values in eq. (3), noting that 

^ o 


the width of the section is we have 




V 


Making the further approximation that the expression in brackets is equal to 
we have 



(13) 


where vnr = shearing stress intensity at the neutral axis. Noting that wdi is the 
area of the web between flanges, we have a theoretical basis for the above 
assumption. 

52. Limitations of the Ordinary Theory of Bending.—Figure 32a shows a 

simple beam with any set of applied loads. 
Consider a section n-n at which both mo¬ 
ment and shear exist due to the applied 
loads. From Art. 606 the bending moment 
is resisted by bending stresses which act 
normal to the section, as shown in Fig. 326, 
and Arts. 61a and 616 show that the ex¬ 
ternal shear is resisted by shearing stresses 
acting parallel to the section and varying in 
amount from the edges to the center of the 
section, where they reach their maximum 
values. At any point in the section the existing stress is the resultant of^the 
bending and shearing stresses. Figure 32c represents approximately the amount 
and direction of these internal stresses. 

Since in most cases of bending, shear and moment exist at the same section 
and the nature of the internal stresses is as shown in Fig. 32c, it is evident that 
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the stress and deformation conditions in such sections are much more compli¬ 
cated than assumed in the preceding articles in the derivation of the flexure, and 
shearing stress formulas. St. Venant, a celebrated French mathematician, has 
shown that the assumptions made in deriving the flexure formulas of the pre¬ 
ceding articles hold true only when the shearing force is constant. For the 
more exact theory developed by St. Venant, the reader is referred to his advanced 
works on the Theory of Elasticity. 

For practically all cases of bending encountered in the design of engineering 
structures, it is sufficiently accurate, however, to assume independent action of 
the internal forces. The ordinary theory of bending is based upon this 
assumption. Since maximum moment occurs at the section for which the shear is 
zero, and also, since when the shear is large the bending moment is generally small, 
the ordinary theory of bending gives results in practice very close to those 
obtained by the exact theory. In these books, the ordinary theory of bending 
will be assumed ter ho id true. 

63. Principal Stresses in the Web of a Beam.—^When shear and moment fiber 
stresses exist on any section of a beam, as shown in Fig. 32c, the maximum fiber 
stress intensity will be a function of the resultant of the stress intensities due to 
bending and shear. 

Let Fig. 33 represent any particle taken from the tension side of a beam, and 
let it be assumed that the stress conditions on this particle are as shown in Figs. 
326 and c. These fiber stresses, which are shown 
in position on Fig. 33o, are the normal bending 
fiber stresses of intensity / acting on the vertical 
faces, and the shearing stresses of intensity v 
acting on the four faces and in the directions 
shown on the figure. Values of / and v to be 
used in Fig. 33o are given respectively by eq. 

(6) of Art. 506 and eq. (3) of Art. 516. 

To determine the resultant stress intensity, consider any plane AE at an 
angle $ to the horizontal. Remove the portion of the particle to the left of plane 
AEy and represent all stress intensities, as shown in Fig. 336. Let the internal 
stress conditions on plane AE be represented by a normal stress of intensity n 
and a tangential, or shear stress, of intensity t. 

Resolving forces perpendicular to plane AE, we have 

nAE — vAB cos 6 — vBE sin 6 — fAB sin ^ = 0 
AB BE 

Solving for n, noting that = sin 6 = cos we have 

n = 2v sin ^ cos ^ + / sin* 6 

Expressing sin 0 and cos 6 in terms of the double angle 20, we may write 



«; sin 2® + 5 (1 — cos 2$) 


(A) 


Equation (A) gives the value of the normal stress on plane AE. By a similar 
process, it can be shown that the value of t, the tangential stress intensity on 
planeA£|is 

f « i; cos 2$ sin 2d , (B) 
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Equation (A) shows that the value of the normal stress intensity n depends 
upon the angle Q. By methods given in text books on the calculus, it can be 
shown that n is a maximum when B has a value given by the equation 

2v 

tan 2(? = - y (14) 

and that the maximum value of n is 


Tlmax 




( 15 )» 


On substituting values of sin 26 and cos 2^, as given in the footnote, in 
eq, (B), it will be found that t = 0. That is, when the normal stress intensity n 
on plane AE of Fig. 33 reaches its maximum value, the tangential stress inten¬ 
sity t is equal to sero. Therefore the stress on plane AE is entirely normal. 
When the resultant stress intensity on any plane is normal to that plane, it is 
said to be the principal stress intensity for that plane. The plane on which a 
principal stress intensity occurs is said to be a principal stress plane. Thus 
of eq. (15) is a principal stress intensity and AE of Fig. 33 is a principal stress 
plane when $ has the value given by eq. (14). 

Equations (14) and (15) have been derived for a particle on the tension side 
of a beam. These equations may also be used where / is compressive by changing 
the sign off to minus, and placing a minus sign in front of the radical in eq. (15). 


Since / under the radical is squared, the value of 



+ is the same for com¬ 


pression as for tension. 

5Sa. Principal Stress Lines in the Web of a Rectangular Beam.— 

The amount and directioil of the principal stresses vary for every section taken 
through a beam. Figure 34 shows the stress lines in 
a simple beam, supporting a uniform load. Note that 
at all sections on the neutral axis where shear exists, 
the principal stresses make angles of 45 deg. with the 



Fia. 34. 


, neutral axis. 

_ Umaef maximum tension These curves are interesting and prove especially 

instructive in the study of internal stresses in webs 
of beams composed of a material which is weak in 
tension but strong in compression—as for example, a concrete beam. The full 

^ DerivcUiona of Bqa, (14) and (16).—To determine the value of 9 given by eq. (14), place equal to 
lero the first derivative of n with respect to $ in eq. {A), Thus 

dn 


from which 


2» cos 2^ 4* / sin 29 > 


tan 2^ « — 


To derive eq. (15). we note from trigonometry Uiat eq. (14) represents either a second or a fourth 
quadrant angle. On substituting vsJues of 29 from eq. (14) in the equation expressing the second 
derivative of n, eq. (A), with respect to 9, a negative value results. This can be shown, by methods 
given in text books on the calculus, to indicate a maximum value of n for second quadrant values of 29. 
FVom trigonometry, for second quadrant values of 29, we have 

/ 


sin 29 » + 




and cos 29 ■■ 


4 


•m 


»4-t» 


dufaatituting these values in eq (A), _ 

nrnmm ^ 4 * *+•*•*■ 
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lines of Fig. 34 show the directions of principal compressive stress intensity, and 
the dotted lines show curves for principal tensile stress intensity. Note that 
these sets of curves cross at right angles. For beams in which the length is great 
compared to the depth, the curves of principal stress intensity are much flatter 
than for the conditions shown in Fig. 34. 

586. Principal Stresses in the Web of an I-Beam.—Where sudden 
changes occur in the thickness of the web of a beam, as in the case of an I-beam, 
it will often be found that the principal stress intensity, as given by eq. (15), is 
in excess of the extreme fiber stress in bending, as given by eq. (6) of Art. 606. 
This is particularly true when heavy shear and moment exist on any section at 
the same time—as, for example, at the wall section in a cantilever beam. In 
such cases the intensity of stress at the junction of web and flanges requires 
careful consideration. 

This matter was first called to the attention of engineers when it was noticed 
that I-beams under loads showed signs of weakness at the point where the 
web joins the flanges. Later types of I-beams were rolled with larger fillets at 
the junction of flange and web. This change provides additional area at a weak, 
point, thus reducing the principal stress intensity at these dangerous sections. 

63c. Effect of Vertical Loads on the Principal Stresses in the Web.— 
In the preceding articles the effect of external vertical loads supported on the 



flanges of the beam has been neglected in the determination of the principal 
stresses in the web of the beam. Where heavy loads are supported by the 
top flange, the compressive principal stress intensity at the junction of the web 
and flange is considerably increased. If the loads are supported by the 
bottom flange, a corresponding increase takes place in the principal tensile stress 
intensity. An expression will now be derived for tte intensity of stress at any 
point in the web of a beam due to vertical loads on the top flange. 

Let Fig. 35a show a portion of a beam which supports a load of w lb. per unit 
of length. Consider two sections a-6 and c-d at a distance dx apart, and let the 
moments and shears acting on these sections have the character shown by the 
arrows. Remove the portion of the section above the plane AC7 of Fig. 36a. 
Figure 356 represents this portion of the beam with all applied forces in position. 
These forces are a vertical downward load iJodx\ horizontal loads Ci and C% which 
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represent the summation of total fiber stresses fi and /a above the plane AC; 
vertical forces 7' and 7'' which represent the total shearing stress on the vertical 
faces above the plane AC; a horizontal force on the plane AC representing the 
total horizontal shearing stress on that plane; and a vertical force qbdx acting 
on the plane of AC^ where q is the intensity of the vertical compressive stress in 
the web. The intensity of q will now be determined. 

Placing a summation of vertical forces on Fig. 356 equal to zero, we have 
+ 7' - 7" - wdx + g6dc = 0 

from which 

The terms 7' and 7" represent the total shear stresses above the plane ACf that 
is 7' = vjcdz for the dimensions shown in Fig. 35c. The value of v, is 
given by eq. (3) of Art. 616 in terms of 7 1 , the total external shear on section a6 
of Fig. 35a Let N represent the term involving the properties of the section. 
We may then write 7' = NV\ and 7" NV 2 t where 72 = external shear on 
section cd of Fig. 35a. Noting that Vi — 72 = change in shear between sections 
ah and cd =« wdx^ the above expression for q may be written 

q = ^ [wdx — N wdx] 


or 




( 16 ) 


The summation mentioned above leading to the value N is not readily accom¬ 
plished for a general section of irregular outline. However, the value of N 
may be determined by placing moments about point A of Fig. 356 equal to zero. 
In making this moment summation, we may neglect the moments of forces wdx 
and qbdXf for they involve the term dx squared which is infinitely small when 
compared to the other terms. Also, the moments of Ci and C 2 will be stated in 
terms of/i and/ 2 . We then have 

+ V^dx + 'Zlfiz{z—y)kdz — '^\^j2z(z’-y) hdz = 0 
But 

/i = ^,/*=^^.andF 
Since M 2 *= Mu we may write 


NVi 






But 


dM 


yS * zkdz 1 

V 


7i; S “ z^kdz * moment of inertia about neutral axis of area out- 


dX y 

side plane AB of Fig. 35c, which we will denote by I„; and 'L^zkdz « statical 
moment about the neutral axis of the area outside plane AP, which will be 
denoted by Qy. We then have 

On substituting this value of N in eq. (16), the general expression for stress inten¬ 
sity q is 

( 17 ) 


. 1 - }(7, - ye.)] 
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Equation (17) shows that the value of q varies across the section. At the 
top of the section, = 0, *= 0 and 3 = At the center of the section ly » 


H If y - 0 and q - At the bottom of the section, = J, = 0 andg 

0. Figure 36 gives the curve for q across the upper half of^ 
an I-beam web. 

For a rectangle of width h and depth d, as shown in 
Fig. 37, 

7, = 2-4 (rf‘-82/’),(2,=2(f-y^), 



Fig. 36. 


and 


I = 


Equation (17) then becomes 

^ fl , 

«=[2 + 


W 

12 * 

3 y 
2 d 


(18) 


The curve shown in Fig. 37 represents the value of the term in brackets for various 
values of y. 

When the load on the flange is concentrated instead of uniform, as assumed in 
the above analysis, the concentrated load may be reduced to a uniform load by 
assuming that it is uniformly distributed over a certain portion of the flange 
(see Arts. 61c and 61d, Sec. 2). 
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Fig. 37. 



Figure 38 shows a particle on the tension side of the web of a beam which 
is acted upon by a vertical stress of intensity q in addition to the bending and 
shearing stresses considered in Art. 63 . The stress intensity q is determined from 
eq. (17). In Fig. 38 it has been assumed that g is a tensile stress. 

Let p represent the intensity of principal stress on a plane AE at an angle 9 
with the horizontal. By methods similar to those employed in Art. 63 , it can be 
shown that 

p«.x = 2 + 9) + ■\/(''2'^)‘ 

and that the angle which the principal stress plane for pmam makes with the hori¬ 
zontal is given by the equation 

tan 2^ *= — (20) 

When / or g are compressive, negative values for these terms must be substituted 
in eqs. (19) and (20). 
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64. Plain Concrete Beams.—The first assumption in the common theory of 
flexure, as given in Art. 50, may be applied directly to plain concrete and also to 
reinforced-concrete beams. Careful measurements seem to show some deviation 
from a plane, but in general this assumption seems to be Warranted. From this 
fact it follows (as stated above) that deformations of the fibers arS proportional 
to the distances of the fibers from the neutral axis. OS in Fig. 39 is the stress- 
deformation diagram for concrete in compression with the deformations repre¬ 
sented vertically. The curve OT is the stress-deformation diagram for concrete 
in tension. For working loads the curves OS and OT do not vary materially from 
straight lines and the unit stresses in the fibers at any section of a plain concrete 






Lines of moM}mum- tension 
..... Lines of moximum oomrmosioa 

Pig. 40. 


beam may thus be assumed to vary directly as the deformations and consequently 
as the distances of the fibers from the neutral axis. Hence, the common flexure 
formula for homogeneous beams applies when the loads are working loads. For 
ultimate loads, however, the formula does not strictly apply. 

A plain concrete beam will fail by cracks opening up along the uneven lines 
which are shown in Fig. 40 on account of the low strength of concrete in tension. 
If concrete were only stronger in tension, then the plain concrete beam might be 
of some structural value. In order to offset this disadvantage of plain concrete, 
steel is used. 

65. Purpose and Location of Steel Reinforcement in Concrete Beams.— 
Steel reinforcement should have the general directions shown in Fig. 41 in order 


--^ 7 -- Trj 

• Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 

to take the tension in the beam and prevent the cracks starting along the lines 
indicated. Figure 42 is the simplest method of reinforcement and quite often used 
for light loads. In beams highly stressed, curved or inclined reinforcement is 
needed, in addition to the horizontal rods. The most common method is to use 
several bars for the horizontal reinforcement and then to bend up some of these 
at an angle of from 30 to 45 deg. as they approach the end of the beam and where 
they are not needed to resist bending stresses. The concrete is depended upon 
to take care of the compressive and pure shearing stresses, its resistance to such 
stresses being large. 

56. Tendle. Stress Lines in Reinforced-concrete Beams.—Lines of masdmum 
tension in the concrete of reinforced-concrete beams are considerably inclined 
Immediately above the line of the steel. The inclination of these lines is gxeater. 
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the greater the shear, and the less the horizontal tension. The inclination, 
therefore, increases toward the end of the beam. At points nearer the neutral 
plane, the horizontal tensile stresses become lei^b and the inclined tension 
approaches the value of the shearing stress, I VV\IA V V \) JMI/I T J 
wMe its inclination approaches 45 deg. 

Figure 43 is an attempt to represent roughly 
the general direction of the inclined tensile 

stresses in a simply supported beam uniformly SSSoSPiSS** ^ 

loaded and with horizontal reinforcement. 

57. Flexure Formulas for Reinforced-concrete Beams.—A great many 
varieties of flexure formulas have been proposed from time to time to be used in 
the design of reinforced-concrete beams. As might be expected, many of the 
earlier formulas considered the concrete to carry its share of the tension which 
we know now cannot be done with safety. Only two classes of flexure formulas 
are at the present ^jC in practical use. In each of these classes, tension in the 
concrete is neglected and a plane section before bending is assumed to be a plane 
after bending takes place. 

The formulas almost universally used and made standard by the Joint 
Committee relate to working stresses and safe loads, and are based on the straight- 
line theory of stress distribution. The other formulas referred to above relate 
to ultimate strength and ultimate loads and the stress-deformation curve for con¬ 
crete in compression is assumed to be a full parabola. Ultimate-load formulas 
are used to such a limited extent that they will not be considered here. 

57a. Assumptions in Flexure Calculations.—The following assump¬ 
tions are made in deriving the flexure formulas: (1) the adhesion of concrete to 
steel is perfect within the elastic limit of the steel; (2) no initial stresses are con¬ 
sidered in either the concrete or the steel due to contraction or expansion; (3) the 
applied forces are parallel to each other and perpendicular to the neutral surface 
of the beam before bending; (4) sectional planes before bending remain plane 
surfaces after bending within the elastic limit of the steel; (5) no tension exists 
in the concrete; (6) modulus of elasticity of concrete is constant. 

576. Flexure Formulas for Working Loads.—Straight-line Theory.— 

The unit stress in the steel is 

E _M 11 1^,— -elastic limit, and the 

/ ^ 11 rSl unit stresses in the concrete at 

• 0 • the given section of the beam are 

/ __ TTSTsTI considered to vary as the ordi- 

/H —ifi Vy— ^ ^ straight line (see Fig. 

SSySm mSSn 44). Tenslon in the concrete is 

Yiq, 44 , neglected. The formulas follow^ 

{see Notation, Appendix A): 


F? 

/janerv - 1 

p\mrm T 


ymsLstrnmmili 


Fio. 44, 


1 The formulae may be derived as follows: 

TV)tal oompressive resistanoe » total tensile resistance, nr 

HMM - 4i/. (a) 

From the assumption that deformations vary as the distances of the fibers from the natural axis and 
assuming steess proportional to deformation 

« A 

SM MCI - k) 

wMeh reduces to 
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' y/2'pn -|- (pn)* - 

1 

. -5 - 

f 

(1) 



, 

1+^ 

Jl 

nfc 

(2) 

3 = 

1 - 

Hk 


p - 

A. 

bd 

+l' 

/.W. ^ ; 

11 


(8) 

JIf. = 

HfJoj(bd>), or bd* 

2M ^ 

kjbd^ 

(4) 


Pftjibd^), or bd‘ = 

o 

> 

li 

M 

A,jd 

(6) 

/. = 

2/.P 

k 

f.k 

»(1 - &) 



(6) 



for all sizes of beams The formula for Me gives the resisting moment when the 
maximum allowable value of /<• is introduced as the limiting factor and ihe for¬ 
mula for Mt gives the resisting moment when the maximum allowable value of 
f, is the limiting factor. The lesser of these two resisting moments, when proper 
working values are assigned to /«and /„ is the safe resisting moment of the beam 
in question. 

Unlike steel beams, reinforced-concrete beams require a preliminary formula 
to be solved before the formula for resisting moment may be employed. Solving 
this preliminary formula locates the position of the neutral axis which is in the 
same position only for beams of a given percentage of steel reinforcement. 

The method of procedure in flexure formulas is to determine the vertical 
section of the beam where the moment is a maximum and apply the formulas at 


, 1 - * , M 

./,n or/c~^^^y 


, or k - -- 


1 + 


( 6 ) 


n/e 


The total resisting moment of the beam is the sum of the moments of the total compressive stresses 
and of the total tensile stresses about the neutral axis, or 

M m Hkd(H/ckbd) + d(l - k)A./, 

- - k) (c) 

Eliminating k between eq (a) and (6), the following formula for steel ratio results: 

Introducing the value of /• from eq. (b) into eq. (a), we have 

H k*bd - AMI - *) - 0 


from which 


Hknt - pbnil - fc) - 0 


k mm y/2pn + (pn)* — p» 

Substituting the value of Atf» from (a) into (c), we get 

Af. - HfMl - Hk)bdt 

Mm - 

Substituting the value of/• from (a) into (e), and remembering that Am m pbd 

Mm * 

Equation (a) may be solved to give 

/• * "TT"* O' oT 
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that section. Either formula for p, containing the value of/c and/*, determines 
the amount of steel reinforcement which is needed to cause the beam to be of 
equal strength in tension and compression. The formulas for resisting moment 
determine the bending moment which a beam will safely withstand (for an exist¬ 
ing structure) or the size of the beam needed to resist a given bending moment (for 
a proposed structure). 

If a beam is over-reinforced, its resisting moment depends on il/*, and if 
under-reinforced on Af*. 

If it is desired to find the fiber stresses in concrete and steel of a given beam, 

the formulas /* = and /* = ^or /* = should be used, where M 

is the external bending moment in each case. For a given external M, either 
2M M 

hd 2 = or hd 2 = ^ may be used to determine cross-section, when the p used 

is obtained from the i irmula p = V = In which k * 

•If I ii- -j_ 11 "V * 

\nfe ^ ) 


Illustrative Problem.—What will be the resisting moment {M) for a beam whose breadth 
(&) is 8 in. with a distance from the center of the reinforcement to the compression surface 
(d) of 12 in., the area of steel section being 0.96 sq. in.? Assume n » 15; « 650 lb. per 

sq. in.; and /* « 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

A* 0.96 _ ^ 

~ ( 8 )( 12 ) “ 


From (1) 


From (4; 
From (5) 


k « V(2)(0.01)(15) + (0.01)2(15)* - (0.01)(15) - 0.418 
j * 0.861 

Me « M(650)(0.418)(0.861)(8)(12)« - 134,700 in.-lb. 


M, « (0.01)(16,000)(0.861)(8)(12)* » 158,700 in.-lb. 

Me is the lesser of the two resisting moments and hence controls in the design. 

Illustrative Problem.—Assume the beam of the preceding problem to be 14 in. deep 
and subjected to a bending moment of 130,000 in.-lb. Compute the maximum unit stresses 
in the steel and concrete. 


A* — — 0 0086 

hd ” (8) (14) ~ 


Frona (1) 


k - \/(2)(0.0086)(16) + (0.0086)‘(IS)* - 0.0086)(16) - 0.396 


From (4) 


130.000 - (^•)(0;396)(0.868)(8)(U)* 
fc « 480 lb. per sq. in. 

From (5) 

130,000 - (0.0086) a.) (0.868) (8) (14)» 

/« « 11,100 lb. per sq. in. 

Illustrative Problem.—A beam is to be designed to withstand a bending moment of 
300,000 in.-lb. and to have equal strength in tension and compression. A concrete will be 
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with E, = 2.000,000 and /» •• 600 lb. per sq. in. The pull in the eteel ie to be limited 
to 14.000 lb. per sq. in. Its modulus of elasticity is 30.000,000. 


n 

From (1) and (2) 

k 

From (3) 

P 


Ej 

E. 



70 

3 


1 

14^660 

^ (15) (600) 

(600H0^391) 
(2i) (14,006) “ 


« 0.391 and j 


0.0084 


0.870 


Either (4) or (5) may now be used in determining b and d since the amount of steel to be 
employed will cause simultaneous maximum working stresses. 

From (5) 

_ 300.000 =0 000 

(0.0084) (14.000) (0.870) 


Many different values of b and d will satisfy the last equation. If b is taken as 10 in., then 
Ji = = 293, or d ■= 17H in. 

Finally 

A, « (0.0084) (10) (17.25) * 1.45 sq. in. 


If 1^ in. is allowed between the tension surface of the concrete and the center of the steel, 
the entire depth of the beam should be 19 in. 


58. Shearing Stresses in Reinforced-concrete Beams.—In Fig. 45 is shown a 
small portion of a concrete beam, so short that no appreciable portion of the load 

on the beam acts directly upon it. The op¬ 
posing total compressive forces are denoted by 
C' and C; and the tension in the steel on each 
face by T' and T, The tension in the concrete 
may be neglected. Let V be the total shear on 
this small portion of the beam. From con¬ 
ditions of equilibrium, C' == T and C ^ T. 
The total horizontal shearing stress upon a hori¬ 
zontal section immediately above the steel is 
T - r, and if h denotes the breadth of the beam 
and V the unit shear (horizontal or vertical) at any point between the neutral 
axis and the steel, then 



x-H 



Fig. 45. 


(T'-D 


The various couples acting upon the element produce equilibrium; hence 

Vx « (r - T)jd 
or 

Vx 
jd 

Subetituting this value in eq. (1) there results 

V 

" “ Ijd 

which is the value of shear intensity at any point between the neut^ axis and the 
steel 


( 2 ) 
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The value of j for working loads varies within narrow limits and v will change 
but slightly if the different values of j are inserted in eq. (2). The average value 
of j for beams in ordinary construction is Using this value, eq. (2) reduces to 

8 y 

Shearing stress is the same at all points between the neutral axis and the steel, 
and above the neutral axis it follows the parabolic law. Figure 46 represents 
the distribution of shearing stress on a vertical cross-section -- i—^ 

assuming no tension in the concrete. &!sq» H 

The longitudinal tension in the concrete near the end ^ 

of beam modifies the distribution of the shear, increasing - ^ - 

the shearing stress somewhat at the neutral axis and de- W 

creasing it at the level of the reinforcement. Equation (2), 
however, gives results which are sufficiently accurate and 
are derived for beai»^ b-ving the horizontal bars straight throughout. When 
any web reinforcement is used, the distribution and the amount of the shearing 
stresses at the end of a simply supported beam are materially different from the 
foregoing. The analysis of the stresses becomes more complex and a determi¬ 
nation of their value impracticable. Even here, however, the above formula 
serves a useful purpose. It is found that shear is the chief factor in the failure 
of a beam by diagonal tension and either eq. (2) or eq. (3) may be used in 
design if properly controlled by the results of experiments. 

Failure by the actual shearing of the concrete in a beam is not a likely occur¬ 
rence under any conditions as the shearing strength of concrete is at least one-half 
the crushing strength. ^ 

59. Methods of Strengthening Relnforced-concrete Beams Against Failure 
in Diagonal Tension.—The intensity of the diagonal tensile stress at any point 
in a beam depends upon the shear and horizontal tension in the concrete, with 
A yiiniliS as the chief factor. The percentage 

^ j II I I II II of horizontal reinforcement must also be 

r j II I 1 U 11 considered, since the amount of steel 

M U % MW employed affects the horizontal deforma¬ 
tion and consequently the tension in the 
concrete. Thus beams may be strength¬ 
ened against failure in diagonal tension by 
keeping the horizontal tension small 
through the use of considerable horizontal 
steel at points of hea\-y shear, by avoiding 
heavy shearing stresses, and by providing 
some type of web reinforcement. A low 
unit working stress in whatever type of 
web reinforcement is employed is also much to be preferred. 

The most unfavorable part of a beam as regards diagonal tension is at points 
of excessive shear combined with considerable bending moment. A sufficient 
number of reinforcing rods should be extended horizontally to the ends of the 
beam to provide for bending with low unit stresses in the steel. In small beams, 
vertical stirrups looped about the horizontal rods may be employed throu^out 
for web reinforcement but in large beams under heavy shearing stresses, both 


U!U 


Fio. 47. 
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stirrups and bent rods should be used. The stirrups in large beams should be 
securely fastened to the longitudinal rods in such a way as to prevent slipping of 
bar past the stirrup. Inclined web members may also be used in place of vertical 
stirrups if securely attached to the horizontal rods. Vertical stirrups may be 
made in various forms, as indicated in Fig. 47. 

60. Bond Stress.—The tension in the horizontal steel near the lower surface 
of a reinforced-concrete beam is a maximum near the center of beam and decreases 
each way toward the end. The difference in the tension between any two points 
is transmitted to the concrete by the bond between the steel and the concrete. 

A formula for bond may be derived for beams in which the reinforcement is 
horizontal or straight throughout. The total shearing stress per linear inch 
between the steel and the concrete, considering a length of beam equal to x, 
is 

r - T 

X 

From Fig. 45 

Vx = (r - 7')jd 


r -T 


(bond stress per linear inch) 


and the bond stress per square inch of the surface of the steel bars is divided 

by the sum in inches of the circumference of the bars at the given vertical cross 
section. If w »= unit bond stress, and So the total circumference of all bars in a 
beam at the given section, then ^ 

V 

^ Xojd 


The above formula shows that theoretically the bond stress is a simple function 
of the shear and varies with the shear. Thus, shear diagrams may be used to 
represent the variation of bond stress along a beam. When using the above 
formula, the average value of j — may be taken. 

61. Web Reinforcement.—Inclined web reinforcement may be separate 
members firmly connected with the horizontal reinforcement to prevent slipping, 
or some of the horizontal bars may be bent up near the ends of the beam where 
they are not needed to resist bending. The vertical reinforcement may be used 
separately or in combination with inclined reinforcement, depending upon the 
preference of the designer and upon the amount of diagonal tension to be provided 
for. Vertical stirrups should be looped around the horizontal bars and in impor¬ 
tant beams should also be firmly secured to these bars by wiring or otherwise. 
Stirrups should usually be looped or hooked at the top in order to orevent slipping 
due to insufficient bond. 

The proportioning of web reinforcement is based on the fact that pure shear 
stress produces tensile and compressive stress, of equal value on planes making 
angles of 45 deg. with the shear stress. We compute the transverse shearing unit 
stress, mentally convert it into tensile unit stress, and assign a portion of the 
amount so obtained to the concrete and provide steel for the remainder, knowing 
that if the tensile stress is adequately provided for, the actual shear and com- 
liressive stresses will be taken by the concrete alone. 
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Consider now Fig, 48, in which V represents the average total shear over the 
portion s of the beam. Let represent average unit hori¬ 
zontal shear on any plane below the neutral axis, the 
total area in the stirrup, and the tensile stress in the 
stirrup. Then (see Art. 68) 

The total shear over any such horizontal plane is v'bs; 
whence 



The function of stirrups, either vertical or inclined, is to resist by their tensile 
strength that portion of the above shearing stress which is not cafried by the 
concrete. 

Assume a vertical stirrup to be placed at the section A-A, and to oppose 
the shear over the portion of the beam. The total stress in the stirrup is Avfv 
(in a U-shaped stirrup, A« is the sum of the areas of the two legs), arid it is 
produced by that part of the total shear over the horizontal plane hs not taken 
by the concrete. Let F' represent the shear carried by the web reinforcement. 


Then 

II 

(1) 

Solving 

(2) 

F's 

A, = (vertical stirrups) 

jvja 

or 

Avfvjd 

5 — yt 

(3) 

For inclined members and bent-up bars, the lines on a 

beam representing 

the direction in which the diagonal tensile cracks are likely to occur, are crossed 
more times per unit of length for a given horizontal spacing than would be the 
case if vertical stirrups were employed; that is, a given amount of inclined steel 

is much more 

effective in taking diagonal tension than the same amount of 

vertical steel. 

If a represents the angle between the web bars and longitudinal 

bars, then 

^ F'a sin a 

(4) 


~ f.jd 

or 

AJvjd 

0 -- .n — 

V Sin a 

(6) 


DEFLECTION OF BEAMS 


62. Methods of Computing Deflection. —^The structural engineer frequently 
desires to determine the deflection of a beam or girder at one or more points in its 

length. This in itself makes a study of deflections desirable. 

However, a more 


important use for the theory involved is its application to the analysis of statically 
indeterminate structures. 


Planes of 
knsik cracks ,A 






lA 


Fio. 48. 
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There are several methods by which deflections caused by bending moments 
may be determined. The oldest and most widely known method, which was 
used by the mathematician Euler as early as 1744, is known as the Elastic Curve 
Methodj and also as the Double Integration Method, In this method the change in 
slope of the tangent to the elastic ourve is expressed as an ordinary differential 
equation of the second order in terms of the bending moment at any point. This 
equation must be integrated, the constants of integration determined, and the 
complete equation of the elastic curve derived before the deflection at a given 
point may be determined. The method is long and greatly involved, except for 
the simplest conditions of loading. 

A simpler but less known method, which is called the Area-Moment Method^ 
was derived independently by Prof. C. E. Greene of the University of Michigan, 
and Prof. Otto Mohr of Dresden, Germany. The methods derived by Profs. 
Greene and Mohr differ in certain respects, although both express the deflection 
at any point as a function of the moment due to a loading which is proportioned 
to the bending moment diagram for any given set of applied loads. 

The Area-Moment Method, as derived by Prof. Greene, and as treated in this 
chapter, establishes a relation between the intercepts on a given axis of the tan¬ 
gents at adjacent points on the elastic curve and the moment about the given 
axis of the moment diagram area for the portion of the beam between the points 
at which the tangents are drawn. 

The Area-Moment Method as derived by Prof. Mohr is based on the observed 
similarity between the deflection and slope diagrams for the given beam and 
the moment and shear diagrams for a similar, or properly chosen, beam due to 
loading which is proportional to the moment diagram for the loading causing 
the deflection. As first presented. Prof. Mohr^s method was applicable only to 
simple beams. It was later extended by Prof. Mueller-Breslau so that it was 
applicable to any type of beam. Prof. Mohr^s method, as presented in this 
chapter, is called the Method of Elastic Weights, This name is applied to the 
method due to the fact that in deriving the fundamental principles, use is made of 
an arbitrary weight which is a function of the elastic deformation of the beam 
elements. 

Another useful method for the determination of deflections, which is known as 
the Unit-Load Method^ was derived by Prof. Fraenkel. This method is based on 
the necessary condition that for elastic equilibrium the internal work due to 
fiber stresses and the external work done by the loads during deflection must be 
equal. 

The Area-Moment and the Unit-Load methods are particularly useful when 
the deflection of a certain point is desired, without reference to the deflec¬ 
tion at any other point. In this respect, these methods have an advantage over 
the Elastic Curve method, for as stated above, the complete equation of the 
elastic curve must be derived in this latter method before the deflection, or slope 
of the elastic curve, at any point may be determined. However, if so desir^, 
the general equation of the elastic curve may also be determined by means of the 
Area-Moment and Unit-Load methods. , 

Prof. Greene s Area-Moment Method and the Method of Elastic Weights are 
treated in this chapter. The Elastic Curve and Unit-Load Methods are treated 
in Appendix C. 
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63. Area-Moment Method (Prof. Greene’s Method) 

63a. Method in General.^Let A and jB, Fig. 49^ represent any two 
points on the neutral axis of a beam, which is bent by any arrangement of loading. 
Through A and B draw the tangents AD and BC intersecting at C, and the 
normals AI and Bl intersecting at 7. Then ZAIB = /.BCD * Let 
QPRS represent the bending moment diagram for the portion of the beam 
between A and B, Let EFHO represent an element of the beam between two 
right sections EG and FH (drawn to a larger scale in Fig. 50) which were parallel 




and a distance ds apart before the element was bent by the bending moment Af • 
Let r, Fig. 50, represent the radius of curvature of the neutral axis for this ele¬ 
ment. The hber at the neutral axis remains unchanged in length, while the 
fiber KL at a distance y below the neutral plane has been increased in length from 
ds rd4» to (r + y)d4>. Hence the total deformation in the length ds is yd^ 

and the unit deformation is Let / represent the unit stress on the &heTKL; 

and let E represent the modulus of elasticity. Then 

/ ^ - Eyd<t> 


E 


ydif^ 


or/ ’ 


da 


Let 7 » moment of inertia of the cross section about the neutral plane. Then' 

^ I 

, Eyd*t> My 

whence * X 

Mda 
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If the beam in its natural state is straight (not arched) and is prop¬ 
erly designed, the curvature will be so slight that ds may be replaced by dxy 
allowing the integration to be made horizontally between A and B instead of 
along the path of the elastic curve. 

Then 


4 > = 


Mdx 

El 


If the beam is homogeneous and has a uniform cross section, E and I are 
constants, and the equation may be written thus: 

<» 

The expression Mdx represents the area of the cross-hatched element in the 
bending moment diagram. Hence the integral expression Mdx is the area 

of the il/-diagram between the ordinates RS and FQ; and if this area is divided by 
EIj the quotient is the angle 0. If M is expressed in in.-lb., the aida Mdx is 
expressed in in.Mb. If E is expressed in lb. per sq. in. and I in in.^ then El 
is also expressed in in.Mb., and the angle 0 is a ratio. In any practical beam 0 is 
comparatively very small; hence, when the tangent CB^ Fig. 49, is horizontal, the 
ratio 0 may be taken as the slope of the tangent AD. Likewise when AD is 
horizontal, the ratio 0 may be taken as the slope of the tangent CB. 

From this analysis the first principle may be deduced, namely: If tangents 
are drawn through any two points on the elastic curve of a homogeneous beam of uni¬ 
form cross-section^ the angle which one tangent makes with the other tangent equals 
the area of the M-diagram between the two points^ divided by El. 

Now imagine that the unstrained position of the beam was in the direction AD, 
and that the beam was subsequently bent so that the point D moved to D, the 
point A remaining stationary. This movement is caused by the bending of all 
the elements from A to B. The bending of the element EFGH causes the point, 
in its travel from D to D, to move a distance dt = a:d0. Since the curvature is 
comparatively small, the path of the point moving from D to B deviates but 
slightly from the straight line DB. Hence 

‘ = iT = Ml 51 


The distance DB = t is called the tangential deviation; since it represents the 
distance through which the point B has been displaced by the curvature of the 
beam, when AD is assumed as the original position. 

In eq. (1) and (2), / is the gross moment of inertia of the cross-section. No 
deductions are made for holes, as is the case when the strength of a beam is being 
computed. 

The expression Mxdx represents the moment of the elemental area Mdx about 
the ordinate through B. Hence the integral expression Mxdx represents the 

moment of the area QPRS about the ordinate through D, and is called the areor 
moment of QPRS about B. The area-mpment is expressed in in.*-lb., yrhen M is 
expressed in in.-lb. Since El is expressed in in.Mb., the tangential deviation t 
is expressed in inches. The second principle may now be stated: If the tangent 
to the elastic curve is drawn through any point A, the tangential deviation at any other 
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pyinl B may he obtained by finding the area of the M^iagram between ordinates through 
A and and dividing by El the moment of this area aJ^out the ordinate through B. 

Let J represent the centroid of the area QPRS, and let k be the distance from J 
to the ordinate through B, Then 

^ "El ^ 

Since, from the first principle 
area QPRS 

El - * 

then 

t = k<l> 

Hence the tangents to the elastic curve at any two points A and B intersect on the 
ordinate through the centroid of the ilf-diagram included between the ordinates 
through A and B. 

636. of the Method.— Beam with Single Concentrated Load 

{DekrmirwLtion of Deflection Under the Load), —^The beam in Fig. 51 is a 2 X 1-in. 
piece of wood laid flatwise. I = H in.^ E = 1,500,000 lb. per sq. in. Hence El 



Fig. 51. 


« 250,000 in. Mb. The Af-diagram is PQS, The deflection A under the load will 
be determined in several ways, by drawing the tangent to the elastic curve through 
different points as shown in Figs. 51a, 516 and 51c. Considerable time and labor 
may be saved by exercising good judgment in choosing the most advantageous 
point in the elastic curve through which the tangent is to be drawn. 

In Fig. 51a, the tangent to the elastic curve ATB is drawn through T, The 
deflection A is readily found after the tangential delations h and t^ have been 
computed. From the second principle, 

“ ir X 

where M i is the bending moment at any distance x from the ordinate on ^hich the 
tangential deviation is required. Hence, Mi = 45a?, and 
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The origin for it ia at B; hence Mt <=> 15x, and 

1 r‘* 


29,160 

El 


From similar triangles in Fig. 51a 

A « <« + I («. - W - ^ ° “• 

When the Af-diagram can conveniently be divided into portions whose areas 
and centroids are easily found, a semigraphic or geometric solution can readily be 
made. The area of the ilf-diagram to be considered in each case is included 
between two ordinates. One ordinate passes through the point of tangency, on 
the other ordinate the tangential deviation is found; the moment of this area is 
taken about the latter ordinate. 

The expression Mixdz represents the area-moment of PQ V aboutP. Hence 
t = ~ (270)(3)(4) = ^ 

likewise, the expression \ M^pcdx represents the area-moment of SQV about S. 
Hence 

~ j (270)(9)(12) = 


In Fig. 516 the tangent is drawn through A, The area-moment for U is PQS 
about S; and for ht the area-moment is PQV about QV, The geometrical solu¬ 
tion is as follows: 


t » _L r(270)(9)^(12) = 29,160 1 ^ 45,3^ 

' ” El [(270)(3) (18+2) = 16,200j ~ -B/ 

U - (270)(3)(2) = ^ 


From similar triangles in Fig. 516, 

A + <1 ** j 


and 


11,340 - 1,620 
El 


11,340 

El 

9,720, ■ , V 

(as before) 


In the algebraic solution, the origin for h is at i8. M = ISx for values of x 
between 0 and 18, and M = 15x — 60(* — 18) = 1,080 — 45x, for values of x 
between 18 and 24. Hence 

<4 - ^ ^ f" 15x^ + ± £ (1,080» - 45x*)d* 

29,160 + 16,200 45,360 

“ '~EI “ Ifl 

The ori^n for U is at F. Hence, Af » 45 (6 — x), and 

4 45 f*,* 1,620 

'• “ mJ. ^ “ -jr 

The geometric solution is considerably shorter when M is not a continuous 
function of jl us in the case of f4. 
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In Fig. 51c the tangent is drawn through B. Hence 


. ± r(270)(3)^(4) = 3, 

FZ [(270) (9) ^(6 + 6) 

' - —(270)(9)(6) = 


1,240 

= 29,160, 


32,400 

El 


El 


A +<. =^«5 


24,3M 

El 


, 24J.00^J_4,58P 

j — jgrjr \o<8 ueiorey 


Beam with Single Concentrated Load (.Determination of Maximum Deflection), 
Let Z,; Fig. 51rf, represeni; the point of maximum deflection. Since the tangent 
through X is horizontal, A «„* = ^7 = t%. Let KL be the ordinate in the M- 
diagram at the point of 4naximura deflection, and let LS = a. Then KL = 15a. 
Let <t> represent the angle which the tangent through B makes with the horizontal 
tangent through Z, then 


Hence 

Also 

Hence 

and 


ZABC = ZBID = 4> 

24^ = <5 = moment area PQS about P 

U _ 1,350 
* “ 24 ~ Ef 

_ area KLS _ 7^ ^ 

^ ” " El El 

7.5 = 1,350 

a = 13.42 


Since the centroid of the triangular area KLS is on the ordinate through I, 

-1 


12,078 

El 


The distance a might also be found by equating the values of tj and h without 
any reference to the tangent through B, 

Beam with Single Concentrated Load (Derivoition of Equation of Elastic Curve). 
The general expression will be developed for the deflection of a simple beam 
I inches long when supporting a single concentrated load ctf P pounds, at any dia> 


The value of may also be determined as follows: 


( area-moment oi\ 
KLS about S / 


4. El 


5?* 

Ei 


Since EI « 250,000, we have 


t» = - 0 048 in. (as before) 
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tance kl from the left support, (Figs. 52 and 53). The deflection A is found at T, 
a distance cl from the left support, 

When c < k 

In Fig. 52 the tangent CD is drawn through T. 

Elti « area moment of PKL about P = c(l — k)Pl 



^ ^ L 

Fig. 52. Fig. 53. 


Elti equals the area-moment of KQSL about S which is the area-moment of 
PQS about S, minus the area-moment of PKL about S. 

Eih - KI - t)Fi (^) |( i - - .(I - i)pi (!') (i-la) 

Simplifying these expressions, we have 

PZ3 


^2 = (1 - kK2k - A;* - 3c2 -h 2c«) 

By similar triangles, 

A == + c{ti — ti) 

Substituting values of h and we have 

PUr 

^ ( 3 ) 

When c > k 

In Fig. 53 the tangent CD is drawn through T as before. 

Pl^ 

U ^ A;(3c* - 2c» - Aj*) 

«< - m - '>■ 

A ^ tz + c{U ““ tz) 

A =^[c(2-c)-*•](!-c) (4) 

The deflection at the load may be obtained from either eq. (3) or (4). Since 
c » A; for this, condition, either equation reduces to 

^ “ 3l7 ~ 

The maximum deflection occurs in the longer segment of Fig. 53 where c is 
greater thah k, and at the point where the tangent through T is horizontal; hence 
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the value of c for Amu may be found by equating the expressions for (• and { 4 , 
whence 

..i-n/EEB 

Since the limits of k are 0 and 0.5, all values of c for maximum deflection will 
fall between 0.4227 and 0.5. Hence the point of maximum deflection for a 
single load is between the load and the center of the span, and always relatively 
near the center. The most eccentric loading which a simple beam of uniform 
cross-section and span I can experience, occurs when a single load is adjacent to 
one of the supports, and A; is on the point of becoming zero. Under this condi¬ 
tion the point of maximum deflection cannot be at a distance greater than 0.07731 
from the center of the span. - Any second load applied to the beam must neces¬ 
sarily throw the point of maximum deflection 
nearer the center. Hence the point of maxi¬ 
mum deflection of a .siitipie beam of uniform 
cross-section, loaded in any manner, will be 
near the center and not more than 0.0773 of its 
length from the center. 

A 20 -in. 65.4-Ib. I-beam supports two loads 
of 30,000 lb. each, Fig. 54. Since the loads are symmetrically placed, the elastic 
curve and ilf-diagram are symmetrical about the center. The tangent to the 
elastic curve at the center, drawn through T, is horizontal and A t; E === 
29,000,000 lb. per sq. in., I *= 1169.5 in.^ 

Hence 

El - 33,915,500,000 in.Mb. 

Area-moment of PQV about P is 

150,000(2.5) (3,33) = 1,'250,000 

Area-moment of SUVQ about P is 



150,000(7.5) (8.75) = 9,843,750 
Area-moment of PQSU about P = 11,093,750 ft.’-lb. 


^ 11,093^^0 ( 1,728) 

' " "33,915,56b,000 “■ 


m. 


When the length of a beam is expressed in feet, and the loads are expressed 
in pounds, the area-moment will be expressed in ft.’-lb. and the factor 1,728 is 
introduced if El is expressed in in.*-lb. 

El may be expressed in ft.’-lb. by dividing by 144, whence 


Then 


El ^ 235,521 ft.Mb. 


A 


11,093,750 ft.Mb. 
235,521 ft.Mb. 


0.0471 ft. 


0.565 in. 


Beam with Uniform Load ,—The beam in Fig. 55 supports a uniform load 
and the Af-diagram PQS is a parabola. The maximum deflection is at the center 
of the span. The tangent to the elastic curve at C is horizontal, and A » t. 
Elt- the area-moment of SQV about S, The area SQV is two-thirds the area 
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of the rectangle QRSV^ and the centroid of the area &QV is five-eighths of VS, 
hence 

A = « = (19,200)(8)(|)(5)(1,728) - 

Equation of Elastic Curve, Beam with Uniform Load ,—In Fig. 56 the span is 



I in., and the uniform load is w lb. per in. The deflection at any distance cl from 

w 

A will be found. At any distance x from either support, M ^ x{l — x), 

ti = Mxdx = (1 — 6c* + 8c* — 3c^) 

A = + c(<2 — ti) 

^ “ 24FJ 2iU + C -- c») 

Let W = the total uniform load, when W = wl. Then 
nr/a w/a 

A “ 24®! ^ + c - c*) (6) 

The formula for deflection at any point may be determined from eq. (6) by sub¬ 
stituting the proper value of c. Thus, at the quarter point, where c = K, we 
have 

19 WV 

^ * 2,048 lEI 


At the beam center, where c « the deflection is a maximum, and from eq. (6), 



5 Wl^ 

^ ZM El 

Beam with Load of Uniformly Varying Ivr 
tensity ,—^The beam in Fig. 57 supports a load 
of uniformly var 3 dng intensity. The total load 
is W lb., and the length of the beam is 2 in. The 
bending moment at any distance x from A is 


Wia.Z7. 
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The bending moment at any distance x from B is 
Af 2 = ^ (2Z*a? *“ 3Za;* + x^) 

“ mSt = iS ~ 

h = gj M^dx = (7 - 30c* + 20c* + 15c* - 12c») 

Wli 

A - tl + C{t2 — fl) = fgQ^ + 3^®) 


The value of c for A ««* may be found by equating h and Uy whence 

15c^~30c* * -7 
c = 0.519 


WU Wl^ 

“ WMl et 

The intensity of‘the load in Fig. 58 increases 
uniformly from each support to the center of 
the span. The total load is W lb., and the 
length of the beam is I in. The bending moment 
at any distance x between the end and center is 

Jlf, = ^ (3Z»x - 4a!’) 

The bending moment at any distance a?, when 
x is greater than 14 h Is 



Mt « (~ + 91^ - 122®* + 4®*) 

w* 

“ ii r “ s 

I 

M “ iiir ‘ 

A =h + cih - to = ~~ (26c - 40c» + 16c») 


in which c may have any value between 0 and H- 
may be found by equating t\ and is, whence, 

10c« - 15c» - 


c 


Am«« 


1 

2 

Wl^ 

5QEI 


The value of c for Am«« 


Beam with Several Concentrated Loads ,—A 24-in. 79.9-lb. I-beam supports 
three loads (Fig. 59). The linear dimensions of the beam are expressed in feet 
and the units in which E and I are usually expressed will be changed accordingly. 
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/ = 2,087 in.< E = 29,000,000 lb. per sq. in. Hence El = 60,523,000,000 
in.Mb. or 420,300,000 ft.Mb. The tangent is drawn through C at the center of 
the span. The deflection due to the weight of the beam will be considered later. 



Area-moment about P 


Axe&PQY 108,000(5) (6.67) = 3,600,000 
AreayQPT 108,000(7.5) (15) = 12,150,000 
Ak&QRW 120,000(7.5) (20) = 18,000,000 


33,750,000_ 

42o;36b,o6b 


33,750,000 ft.Mb. 
0.0803 ft. 


Area-moment about V 


An&USV 78,000(7.5) (10) = 5,850,000 
Ana.SVW 78,000 (5) (18.33) = 7,150,000 
Area-SBIT 120,000 (5) (21.67) = 13,000,000 


U 

A 


26^000,000 

420,300,000 


26,000,000 ft.Mb. 
0.0618 ft. 


^ 0.071 ft. = 0.85 in. 


The maximum deflection caused by the three loads is at T, where the tangent 
is horizontal, and the ordinate in the ifcf-diagram is KL, Let LW = a and let ^ 
be the angle made by the two tangents; then <l> represents the slope of the tangent 
through C. The beam is 50 ft. long; hence 


also 

Thus 

and 


0.0185 
“50 50“ 


0.00037 


area KRWL 
El 


awaZfiTTL « 4>EI « 155,000 ft.Mb. 
a - 1.3 ft. 
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The cefitroid of the area KRWL is approximately 24.35 ft. from P, and the area- 
moment of KRWL about P is 


^max 


155,000 (24.35) = 3,774,000 ft.Mb. 
, 3,774,000 _ 29,976,000 

■ ' El " El 


_ 29,976,000 

^max 420 300;()b6 


0.0713 ft. 


0.86 in. 


Although the loads are eccentric, it is clear that there is practically no difference 
between the deflection at the center and the maximum deflection. 

The deflection at the center may be found from eq. (3), p. 77. The coeffi¬ 
cients are given in Table I, p. 79. c = 0.5; k = 0.2 for the load at A; 0.5, 
for the load at B; and 0.3, for the load at C. Hence 

(0.071) = 14,792,000 
(0.125) = 13,021,000 
(0.099) = 2,062,000 


29,875,000 ft.*-lb. 

^ = SiS = 0 071= 0-85 


The deflection at the center, due to the weight of the beam, may be found from 
oq. (7), p. 80. The coefficient when c = 0.5 is 0.3125. TF « 50 (79.9) * 
4,000. 

" '*• - <’■'» “■ 

The total deflection at the center is 0.85 + 0.19 = 1.04 in., which in this case 
may be assumed without* appreciable 
error as the maximum deflection. 

A deflection of Heo of the span is 
not considered excessive. 

Beam with Partial Uniform Load, 

In Fig. 60a, the tangent is drawn 
through C at the center of the span. 

Assume that El is expressed in 
ft.*-lb. The Af-diagram under the 
uniform load cannot be accurately 
divided into triangles, and an in¬ 
tegration is necessary if an accurate 
solution is desired. A sufficiently 
accurate solution for all practical 
purposes may be obtained by the 
geometric process of dividing the area QBDFJ by vertical ordinates into strips, 
so narrow that their areas may be considered trapezoidal. The accurate method 
by integration is given below. Let Mi represent the bending moment under Hie 



ObJ 


Fig. 60. 
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unifonn load at any distance x from the left support; and Mi the bending moment 
under the uniform load at any distance x from) the right support. Then 


and 


Ml - -lOftr* + 5,000* - 2,500 


Mj =■ -100*» + 5,800* - 24,100 
Area-moment about A 


Area ABQ 20,000 (2.5) (3.33) = 166,667 

t^BENQ 

, 18,612,933,^ 

- El ■ 


Arearmoment about H 


Aie&GHI 20,000 (2) (2.67) = 106,667 

Area GIJ 20,000 (7.5) (9) = 1,350,000 
Area FGJ 50,000 (7.5) (14) = 5,250,000 

Axes, FENJ f Mtxdx = 10,332,600 

t/ 19 

17,039,267 ft.Mb. 
, 17,039,267.^ 

h — ' h,r »t 


The deflection at the center is 

. A 

The slope of the tangent is 


+ 17,826,100 

“ 2 ' ~ El 

^J2 __ 29,142 
“54 El 


Let KL represent the ordinate in the M-diagram at the jfoint of maximum deflec¬ 
tion, then 

area KENL 


Therefore 

Whence 


*- EF 

area KENL = 29,142 
LN = 0.488 ft. 


The area-moment of KENL about A is 

29,142 (26.756) = 779,723 


= <i — 


779,723 

El 


The area-moment of KENL about H is 

29,142 (27 244) = 793,945 


tt + - 


793,945 


El 


17,833,210 

El 


17,833,212 , 

El 


When the tangent is drawn to the elastic curve at the right end of the uniform 
load, the tangential deviations h and at the and ri^t supports respectively 
may be determined by tiie geometric process; for if a straight line be drawn from 
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B to F, the area of the Jlf-diagram BDE has all the properties of the M-diagram 
H'D'F' for a beam 30 ft. long when uniformly loaded with 200 lb. per ft. (Kg. 606). 

Area-moment about A 

Area. ABQ 20,000 (2.5) (3.33) = 166,667 

Area BQJ 20,000 (15) (15) « 4,500,000 

Area FBJ 50,000 (15) (25) = 18,750,000 

Aresi BDF 22,500 (30) (%) (20) « 9,000,000 


32,416,667 ft.Mb 
Area-moment about H 
AreaffHJ 20,000 (2) (2.67) = 106,667 

Area GIJ 20,000 (.75) (9) = 1,350,000 
Ares, FGJ 50,000 (7.5) (14) = 5,250,000 


6,706,667 ft.Mb. 

The slope of the tangent is 

,U-U_ 476,315 _ SLTesiKFJL 
^ .54 “ ■ FI ' ■" El 


The area EFJN, when considered as four trapezoidal areas, each 2 ft. wide, is 
446,400. Hence, the approximate area of KENL is 


476,315 446,400 = 29,915 

from which we find that the ordinate KL is located 
about 0.5 ft. to the left of the center of the beam as 
before. 

Cantilever Beam with Single Concentrated Load .— 
The beam in Fig. 61 supports a single load P at the 
free end. It is fixed in the wall at A in such a way 
that the tangent to the elastic curve at A remains hori¬ 
zontal. Hence the deflection at the free end is 



A = f 



3EI 


The negative sign indicates that the elastic curve deviates below the tangent. 



Fig. 62 . 



Cantilever Beam with Uniform Load. —^The beam in Fig. 62 supports the load 
IT uniformly distributed. The M-diagramisSQF. The curve FF is a parabola 
with the vertex at 8. Hence the deflection at the free end is 
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Cantilever Beam with Overhanging Ends .—A 7-in. 15.3-lb. I-beam, Fig. 63, 
supports a load of 2,000 lb. El = 1,050,000,000 in^.-lb. The tangent is drawn 
through C. 


-12,000(1.5)(2)(1,728) 

l,dM,000,()06 


—0.0592 in. 


<2 

A 


-12,000(3) (4) (1,728) 
1,056,600,000 
2ti + ^2 = - 0.3552 in. 


-0.2368 in. 


The deflection at B may also be found by drawing the tangent through either 
A or B, 

A cantilever beam is shown in Fig. 64. In finding t\ positive and negative 
areas are encountered in the M-diagram. These may be treated in one of two 
ways. The point of zero bending moment at I may be determined, and the areas 



PIW and IQV treated separately, or the area WIV may be included with both 
positive and negative areas as follows: 

Area-moment about P 
Area PFTF - 30,000 (3) (2) = -180,000 

Area WQV + 36,000 (3) (4) = +432,000 

Area QVU + 36,000 (6) (10) = +2,160,000 

Area QRU + 48,000 (6) (14) = +4,032,000 


If El is expressed in ft.Mb., then 

_ 6,444,000 


-1-6,444,000 ft*.-lb. 


Area-moment about 8 


Area SRV 48,000 (6) (8) - 2,304,000 f^.*-lb. 
, 2,304,000,, 

_— Is i.iS,000 

* “ “lo S/” 
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Let KL represent the ordinate in the ilf -diagram at the point of maximum 
deflection. Then 

Area KRUL = 138,000 
a = 2.967 ft. 

KL = 45,033 

The maximum deflection may now be found as in previous cases. 

Beams with Cross-section not Constant .—The moment of inertia of beams 
having uniform cross-section is constant, and for this reason 1 appears outside 
the integral sign in eqs. (1) and (2), p. 46. When the cross-section is not uniform, 
the moment of inertia varies, and eqs. (1) and (2> become 

_ 1 Mdx 

*~eja' r 

1 Mxdx 

~ EJa T 

In order to perform the integration, I as well as M must be expressed as a 
function of x. This is relatively a simple matter when the beam has a rectangu- 


( 8 ) 

(9) 



lar cross-section varying uniformly in breadth or depth; but this method often 
results in long and cumbersome expressions when applied to structural steel 
sections. In all such instances the geometric method is preferable. 
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The beam in Pig. 65a is a plate girder. The %-in. web plate is 24 in. wide at 
the ends, and the width increases uniformly to 36 in. at the center. Each flange 
is composed of 2 angles, 5 X 3M X with the 3H“in. leg against the web. The 
distance back to back of angles is the width of the web plus one-half inch. Ordi¬ 
nates in the Af-diagram, Fig. 655, are given in inch pounds every 3 ft. An /-diagram 
is shown in Fig. 65c. The ordinates represent the moment of inertia in'inches^ 
at 3-ft. intervals. Each ordinate in the M-diagram has been divided by the 

M 

corresponding ordinate in the /-diagram, and the quotient recorded in the j- 

diagram, Fig. 65 d. The ordinates in this diagram are expressed in lb .-in.’ 

M 

Since the girder and the loads are symmetrical, the y* diagram is symmetri¬ 
cal about the vertical ordinate through the center of the span; the maximum 
deflection is at the center and the tangent to the elastic curve (not drawn) at the 
center is horizontal; hence the tangential deviation t at the left support equals 
the area-moment ABCD about A divided by E. 

Area-moment about A 
443.6 (36) (36) = 575,000 

748.5 (36) (72) = 1,940,000 

957.8 (36) (108) = 3,724,000 
917 (36) (144) = 4,754,000 

876.5 (36) (180) = 5,680,000 
837.2 (18) (204) = 3,074,000 


19,747,000 

M 

In calculating these area-moments, they diagram was broken up into triangles 


as shown in Fig. 65d. The lever arms to the centers of gravity of the several 
triangles are shown in position. 

Then 


29,000,000 


= 0.68 in. 


M 


When the ordinates in the y- diagram are computed only for the ordinates 


at B and C, and AB and BC considered as straight lines, the computations are 
as follows r 


Area-moment about A 

957.8 (54) (72) = 3,724,000 

957.8 (54) (144) «* 7,448,000 
837.2 (54) (180) = 8,138,000 


19,310,000 


19,310,000 

“29,000,000 


0.67 in. 
M 


Thus, it is clear that if the ordmates in the y diagram were relatively clo^ 
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together, say at every foot or closer, or even if I were expressed as an exact func¬ 
tion of a: in eq. (9) and the integration performed, the results in either case would 
not differ materially with those obtained above. 

The plate girder in Fig. 66a consists of a 24 X K-web plate, 4 angles 5 X 3^ 
X and 2 cover plates 12 X X 24 ft. 0 in. symmetrical about the center 



line. The il/-diagrara is shown in Fig. 666; the /-diagram, in Fig. 66c; and the y 
diagram in Fig. 66d. 

Area-moment about A 
1,065.1 (36) (48) = 1,840,500 
631.6 (18) (84) = 955,000 

947.4 (18) (96) = 1,637,100 
947.4 (54) (144) = 7,367,000 
1,263.2 (54) (180) «.12,278,300 


24,077,900 

The deflection at the center is 

. _ 24Wqo_ 

^ “ 29,006,000 ~ ° “• 

The solution by integration may be obtained as follows: Let M\ represent the 
bending moment for values of x between 0 and 9; and ilf«, the bending moment for 
values of x between 9 and 18. Then 

Mi - 80,000® 

Mt “ 10,000* + 180,000 
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Then for values of x between 0 and 6, = 408,417,000 ft,*-lb. and for values of a? 

between 6 and 18, ELi = 688,750,000 ft.Mb. The deflection at the center 
expressed in feet is 

I C* If* 1 

A ~ i ~ J M \xdx ”4“ J ^ \xdx *4" J ^ ixdx 


The solution by integration is much more simple in this problem than in the 
preceding one, for in this problem I is constant between certain limits of x and is 
therefore not a function of x, 

64. Method of Elastic Weights. 

64a. Derivation of General Formulas.—^As stated in Art. 62, 
the Method of Elastic Weights is based on the observed similarity between 
the deflection and slope diagrams for a beam due to a set of applied loads, and the 
bending moment and shear diagrams due to a loading which is a function of the 
elastic distortion of the beam elements. Due to its nature, as explained below, this 
loading is called an elastic weight. The beam on which this elastic weight loading 
is applied is known as a conjugate beam. It must be selected so that it meets 
certain initial conditions imposed by the character of the true deflection and slope 
diagrams. In the discussion which follows, the general principles will be given 
on which this method is based and a few simple typical cases will be followed 
through in detail. For a more complete discussion of this subject, the reader is 
referred to an article by Dean H, M. Westergaard on Deflection of Beams by the 
Conjugate Beam Method.^'^ 

Let ACB of Fig. 67a represent a simple beam which supports any set of 
applied loads. This beam will hereafter be referred to as the given beam. 
Assume for the present that the beam element at C, a distance a from the left 
end of the given beam, is elastic and that all other elements are non-elastic. 
Figure 676 shows the elastic element at C. Assuming that the flexural stress 
and strain on this element are subject to the conditions stated in Art. 60, p. 21, it 


can readily be seen that 5 


where 8 = deformation of extreme fiber, / 


stress intensity on that fiber due to bending, and E = modulus of elasticity of the 

material composing the beam element. The angular rotation of the face of the 

5 / Me 

distorted beam element is then d(l> = From Art. 606, p. 23, / = y * 


and hence 



( 1 ) 


The effect of the distortion of the elastic element at C on the deflection of the 
beam is shown (greatly exaggerated) in Fig. 67c. All points from A to C rotate 
about point A through an angle a and all points from C to B rotate about B 
through an angle i8, taking the positions shown in Fig. 67c. To determine the 
values of the angles a and note from Fig, 676 that the angle between AC pro¬ 
duced and CB of Fig. 67c is equal to as given by eq. (1). Since the angles are 
all very small, we may write 



1 See Jcwmal of the IVeetem Society cf Bnyineerc, toL 26, Na 11, Nov., 1221. 
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BBi ’= (J, — a) dtp 

Therefore 



\ - 

Complete Coi^’u^^te Sepim Lo^^fn^ 


Also 


But 


Fig. 67. 




CCi 
i — o 


a( ) 




( 2 ) 


CCi «* aa 
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Therefore 


„ a aM 


The deflection of point D on the neutral axis at a distance xi from the left end of 
the beam is 

•Tl /■ \ 

yo = ®io = .j (‘ — o) -gj (4) 

and the deflection of point F on the neutral axis at a distance xt from the left end 
of the beam is 

VF^d- x^)fi = “ a - ®>) (5) 

Equations (4) and (5) give the deflection of points on either side of the dis- 
M 

torted element in terms of the elastic deformation of that element. The 

deflections given by eqs. (4) and (5), when plotted, give a deflection diagram 
which is represented by the triangle of Fig. 67d. 

The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve at any point due to the elastic 
deformation of the element at C of Fig. 67a is equal to the angular rotation for the 
portion of the beam containing the point in question. Thus in Fig. 67c, a vertical 
section n-n through D of the undeformed beam is rotated through an angle <x to 
nrUi after the deformation has taken place. Since the tangent to the elastic 
curve is perpendicular to n-n, it also rotates through the angle a. In the same 
manner it, can be shown that the tangent at F rotates through an angle jS. We 
may then write, substituting for a and ^ the values given by eqs. (2) and (3). 
For point D 

dz \ r) El 

For point F 

a ® ^ n\ 


The signs given to a and are determined by the direction of rotation shown in 
Fig. 67c. Denoting clockwise rotation as positive, a is a positive rotation and jS 
is negative. The slope given by eqs. (6) and (7) is plotted in the slope diagram of 
Fig. 67d. 

As stated above, a conjugate beam is to be selected and a loading condition 
determined for that beam such that its bending moment diagram will represent 
the deflection of the given beam and its shear diagram will represent the slope 
diagram of the given beam. On examining the diagrams given in Art. 46, p. 15, 
we note that the moment and shear diagrams for a simple beam with a single con¬ 
centrated load are of the same form as the deflection and shear diagrams of Fig. 
67d. 

Consider a simple beam of span 2, Fig. 67e carr 3 dng a single load W at a dis¬ 
tance a from the left end. The values of moment and shear at point D are 

Mb(8) 

-+l=-®Tr (9) 
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At point F, the values are 


(10) 


II 

1 

•a 

II 

1 

(11) 


On comparing the right hand members of eqs. (4) and (8); eqs. (5) and (10); 
eqs. (6) and (9); and eqs. (7) and (11), we note that they differ only in that eqs. (4) 
to (7) have a term M/El where eqs. (8) to (11) have a term W» Therefore, 
if W of eqs. (8) to (11) be replaced‘by M/EI for the distorted element at C, 
the resulting moments and shears are exactly the same as the deflections and 
slopes given by eqs. (4) to (7). Note that to secure agreement in signs the load 

^ must act downward. 

This observed similarity between the two sets of equations suggests the type 
of conjugate beam and the character of the loading to be used on the conjugate 
beam in order to deterttiine the deflection and slope at any point on a given simple 
beam due to the distortion of a single beam element. Thus, on a beam of the same 
span as the given beam and supported in the same manner, apply at the position of 
the distorted element, a load M/EIf which is equal to the elastic distortion of 
the given beam element due to the applied loads on the given beam. Calculate the 
moment and shear at a point on the conjugate beam at a position corresponding 
to the location on the given beam of the point whose deflection and slope is required. 
This moment and shear are respectively equal to the desired deflection and slope. 
Positive moment indicates downward deflection. Positive shear indicates clock¬ 
wise rotation, and negative shear indicates counter-clockwise rotation. 

The above analysis is general and holds true for each and every element of the 
given beam. Hence if all elements are considered to be elastic, each element must 
be loaded with its M/EI value. The resulting load on the conjugate beam is 
then the M/EI diagram for the given beam, as shown in Fig. 67/. Moments and 
shears calculated at any point on the conjugate beam loaded as shown in Fig. 67/, 
will give the deflection and slope at a corresponding point in the given beam due 
to the applied loads. 

Since M/EI is a function of the elastic distortion of a beam element, it has 
been called the elastic weight of that element, and the method for the determina¬ 
tion of deflections and slopes is called the Method of Elastic Weights, When E 
and I are constant for the entire beam, the conjugate beam loading may be taken 
as the moment diagram for the given beam. After the moments and shears, 
representing deflection and slope, have been calculated, they must be divided 
by the constant EL ^ 

Cantilever beam deflections may also be determined by the method of elastic 
weights, suitably modified to meet the new conditions. Figure 68a shows a canti¬ 
lever beam which is fixed at B and free at A and supporting any set of applied 
loads. Assume as before that an element at C at a distance a from the left end is 
elastic and that all others are rigid. For the conditions shown in Fig. 68&, the 
deflection of any point D with respect to an origin at 0, the free end of the unde¬ 
formed beam is 


M 

yj> {a - x)dil> « (a - 


( 12 ) 
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A positive value in eq. (12) indicates downward deflection. The deflection 
diagram plotted from eq. (12) is shown in Fig. 68c. 

The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve at point D is equal to Accord¬ 
ing to the assumed direction of rotation, d<^ is a negative, or counter-clockwise 
angle. Therefore 

dx m 

The slope diagram plotted from eq. (13) is given in Fig. 68c. 



A conjugate beam must now be selected subject to the conditions that the 
moment and shear diagrams due to an elastic weight M/El will be similar to the 
deflection and slope diagrams of Fig. 68c. A cantilever beam fixed at A and 
free at i?, as shown in h’ig.*68d, and loaded with an upward force M/El will 
answer the given conditions. This load must act upward, for, according to the 
direction of rotation, the deflection is upward or positive. Hence the conjugate 
beam moment must also be positive. Positive moment (compression in the top 
fibers) i^ill occur for a load directed as shown in Fig. 68d. This conjugate beam 
of Fig. 68d applies when only element C is elastic. Similar conditions hold for 
all other elements, when they are also considered as elastic. The complete 
loading for the conjugate beam is then as shown in Fig. 68c, being the M/EI 
diagram for the applied loads on the given beam of Fig, 68a. 
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Figure 69a shows the conditions for the beam of Fig. 68a when the origin is 
taken at the deflected position of the free end of the beam, as shown in Fig. 696. 
The deflection and slope diagrams for a single elastic element at C are shown in 
Fig. 69c. A conjugate beam fixed at the right end, free at the left end, and loaded 
M 

with a couple ^ a, as shown in Fig. 69d, will give moment and shear diagrams 


similar to the deflection and slope diagrams of Fig. 69c. When all elements are 
considered as elastic, the conjugate beam loading will be as shown in Fig. 69c. 
The M/El values for each element will form the M/El diagram shown in Fig. 
69c, and the concentrated load at the free end will be equal in magnitude to the 
area of the M/El diagram. 

Algebraic or graphical methods may be used in the solution of problems in the 
deflection of beams by the method of elastic weights. If the equation for the 
M/El diagram can be expressed as a continuous function of a;, an equation for 
the deflection at any point may be derived. This equation is exactly the same 
as the one derived by the elastic curve method of Appendix C, When the 
equation for the M/El diagram cannot be expressed as a function of a;, it is 
possible to plot the moment curve from values calculated at several points. By 
the use of semi-graphical methods, similar to those used in the area-moment 
method in Art. 636,- the desired deflection of any point may be determined. 

Graphical methods for the determination of the deflection of beams by the 
method of elastic weights are based on properties of the equilibrium polygon. 
The equilibrium polygon may be used to determine the moment of forces about a 
given point, and it may be so drawn that it represents the moment diagram 
for a given set of forces. To apply these principles to the determination of the 
deflection of beams, the M/El diagram for the given loading may be divided 
into small areas. At the center of gravity of each of these areas the corresponding 
M/El is applied as a force. An equilibrium polygon drawn for these forces 
represents the moment diagram for these forces, and is therefore a graphical 
representation of the deflection of the beam as shown by the elastic curve for 
the beam. 


¥f lb p€r /y.. 




G)ver\ 


4 ^ 



646. Application of the Method.—The method of elastic weights 
offers a very convenient method for the determination of the deflection and slope 
of simple and cantilever beams of variable cross- 
section supporting complicated loading systems. 

In the following articles the method will be 
applied to the solution of typical problems. 

Simple Beam with Uniform Load {Moment of 
Inertia Constant ),—As stated in the preceding 
article the deflection at any point due to the given 
uniform load is equal to the moment at that 
point due to a loading represented by the M/El 
diagram for the given loading. The bending 
moment diagram for a beam with a uniform load 
is a parabola. In Fig. 70 this bending moment is shown as a load applied to the 
beam. For the conditions shown 


deptm 


-_ 

Conju^Mte Beam 
Fio. 70. 




pz) ^ BiX — (area ahc)x 
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Now Ri =• one-half the area of the moment diagram — 

1 — X (21 — x) 

^ X ** distance to center of gravity of area abc ~ 2 ( 3 / — 2 a ?) 

a&c (31 - 2a?). Then 


12 


?//) = 


24JS^I 


(Z* 2 Zaj* + a?*) 


The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve has been shown to be equal 
to the shear in the conjugate beam at the required point. Hence at point D, 

f = Shear 

ax 

Substituting the values given above 
dy _ w 


Ri — area abc. 


dx - UEI 


lUttstrative Problem.—A simple beam 16 ft. long supports a uniform load of 600 lb. per 
ft. Determine the maximum deflection of this beam. Assume that the moment of inertia 
of the beam is 100 in.^, and that the material 


is steel for which E « 80,000,000 lb. per sq. 
in. 

The conjugate beam loaded with the 
bending moment diagram for the given 
beam is shown in Fig. 71. The ordinate 
^ (M) (600) (16) *(12) * 230, 
400 in.-lb. and other ordinates follow the 
parabolic law. For the conditions shown 
it is evident that the maximum moment in 
the conjugate beam, and therefore the 
maximum deflection in the given beam 
will occur at the beam center. Therefore 

goo/tn 

^!7ZZ d/£^/y/JilM/ 7Z77[ 


Given Oenm 



ifi-t^Tsaooo 

Conju^pite Be^m 

Fig. 71 
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Conju^pite Seem 
Fig. 72. 


Max. deflection » (Moment about beam center). 

(>^)(H) (102) (230,400) 


For the loading shown » one-half the area of moment diftg rftTn 

- 14,750,000. Therefore, 

M«. deflection - (U.760._OOOH96 - 36) 


(30,000.000) (100) 


0.295 m. 


Simple Beam with Uniform Load (Moment oj Inertia Not CorMtant ).—^Figure 72 
•shows a simple beam carrying a uniform load. The moment of inertia of this 
beam is not constant, being h for the end quarters and 7 , for the center half. 
The moment diagram, El diagram, and the M/EI diagram aro shown. Let it 
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be required to determine the general expression for center deflection of the given 
beam. As shown in Art. 64a, the required deflection is equal to the moment at 
the center of the conjugate beam. 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 72, the moment at the center of the conjugate 
beam is 



j^(areao6d)^a;a + 


+ (area afe)xi — (areaa6c)(a?a +i)] 


It can readily be shown that the several areas and lever arms have the following 
values, which were obtained by substituting in the general equations for area a6c 
and z given on p. 607. 

, 5 wl^ , , 5 wl^ 

areaa6c = 3^^^^ area aW = 3^ 

- wl^ 
area a/e = 24 ^^^ 

* 3 , _ 7 , ,l 27, 

X,-80^ ®* + 4”80^ 


Now ~ one-half the area of the M/EI diagram = area abd + area afe 
— area ach. Substituting values given above 

p 4- 

' ""384 F7i“^384F72 


The complete expression for t/c, the center deflection, is then 

u;Z^/335 65 \ 

384B \80Is 8O/1/ 

However, we may write 

335 ^ (400 ^5 _ _66_ 

80I2 sol 2 1 2 sol 2 



Fio. 73. 


Substituting this value in the above expression, we have finally 


yc 


384JL7,’^16\ hh yJ 


Simple Beam wUh a Single Concentrated Load *—^A simple beam with a single 
ooncenijated load TT at a distance kl from the left end of a beam is shown in 
Fig. 73. The conjugate beam is shown with the M/El loading in position. For 
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the conditions shown, Ri = (area 1 — 8 — 4) 

/» y \ 

, —L. ju these equations, area (1 — 8 — 4) 


y and R 2 = area (1 — 8 — 4) 

I EI 


(1 — k)kl^y and Xi = distance from right end of beam to the center of gravity 
of the M/EI diagram. From Fig. 73 it can readily be seen that 

3(Ai--2-)=|(2-fc). 

With these values we readily derive, 

= -fc)(2-fc)fcl* 
and 


The equation of the elastic curve for the portion of the beam from A to D is 
given by the general expression for moments in the conjugate beam for a section 
2—3 at a distance x from the left end. Thus 


y = Rix — (area 1 — 2 — 3) a? 

1[W 1 IW 

Now area 1—2—3 = 2 [jg;/ (1 — ^) ^ “ 2F/ ~ ^ ~ 

2 

tance to center of gravity of area 1—2—3 = Then, with Ri as given above, 
we have 

pr(l — k)x . 


y == 


6EI 


[(2 - k)kl^ - x^] 


In the same manner, the equation of the elastic curve for the portion of the given 
beam from D to 5 is equal to the moment at section 5 —6 of the conjugate beam, 
from which 

y = R^il — a;) — (area 4—5—6)a; 

Substituting values in this expression and reducing, we have finally 

Wh 

The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve has been shown to be equal to 
the conjugate beam shear at the point where the slope is required. Hence, at 
the left end of the given beam, 

& - - ‘><2 - 

At the right end of the given beam. 


The maximum deflection in the given beam will occur at the point of maximum 
moment in the conjugate beam. As shown in Art. 48, the moment is a maximum 
at the point of zero shear. For the conditions shown in Fig. 73, zero shear will 
occur when the 
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If xo denotes the distance from the left end of the conjugate beam to the point of 
zero shear 

Area 1-2-3 = ^^{1 - k)xo> 

Equating these expressions and solving for a;o, we have 

i [3 (2 - k)Y 

The maximum deflection of the given beam is equal to the moment at the 
zero shear point. Thus 


Vtiiax — RiXq (area 1”“2 “*3) 


Xo 

3 


Substituting values as given above, we have finally 

Illustrative Problem.—A 2 X l-in. piece of wood 
laid flatwise spans a 24-in opening. The beam car¬ 
ries a 60-lb. load at a distance of 18 in. fiom the left 
end of the beam. Detc^ mine the deflection under the 
load and the maximum deflection of the beam. As¬ 
sume E = 1,500,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Figure 74 shows the given beam and the conjugate 
beam with its loading diagram. For the given beam, 
the maximum moment occurs under the load and the 
moment is 


M 


(18) 


The moment of inertia is 


1 


“( 12 ) ‘rand El ==^^^(1,500,000) « 260,000. 

270 

' 250,000 

the value shown on the conjugate beam. 

To calculate R\ and R 2 , the Ml El diagram is divided into two triangles. The areas 
of these triangles and the location of their centers of gravity are shown on the MfEI dia¬ 
gram. Values of Ri and R 2 as calculated are shown on Fig. 74. 

The deflection under the load is given by a moment equation about point C, from which 
Vc « (0.00540) (18) - (0.00972) ( 6 ) « 0.0389 in. 

Maximum deflection occurs where the shear in the conjugate beam is zero. Let xo 
be the distance from the left end of the beam to the zero shear point. It can rea'dily 
be shown that the area of the triangle .4CiC from A to a point distant xo from the 

O.OOlO&co* ^ , O.OOlOSxo* 

This must be equal to Ru 


: 270 in.-lb. 


1 



-(D<- 


l<- J€ - 

R,mOOOS40 

Conju0«te 0c«m 
Fig. 74. 


. . M 

Therefore maximum 


0.00108 


left end is 


36 


Therefore 


36 


0.0054. 


Solving for xo, we have xo « 13.42 in. The moment about a point 13.42 in. from the left 
end of the beam gives the required maximum deflection. Therefore, 

(0.00640) (13.42)- (-‘fg^-) (13.42) (i^) (- 3 ^^) - 0.0482 in. 


Cantilever Beams .—Figure 75 shows a cantilever beam carrying a uniform load. 
The equation of the elastic curve and the maximum deflection will be determined 
with respect to an origin at point 0. The conjugate beam and the loading for 
this case is of the type shown in Fig. 68d. This calls for a cantilever beam fixed 
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at the left end and carrying an upward loading represented by the M/EI diagram 
for the given beam. Figure 75 shows the conjugate beam with the loading in 
position. 

The equation of the elastic curve is given by moments to the right of point 
C of the conjugate beam. Thus 

yc « Area (CBED) (xi — x) 

Substituting and reducing, we have 

Vc = ~ 

The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve is equal to the shear due to forces 
to the right of C; that is 

Slope = 2 = Area CBED = - (!» - »») 




Fig. 75. Fig. 76. 

The maximum deflection, which occurs at point A of the given beam, is equal 
to the moment to the right of point A of the conjugate beam. Thus 

ymam = Momeut of area ABE about point A *= {Aiesi ABE)(x 2 ) = + 

The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve at point A of the given beam is equal 
to the shear for forces to the right of point A of the conjugate beam. Thus 

Figure 76 shows a cantilever beam carrying a single concentrated load at a 
distance a from the free end. The equation of the elastic curve and the maximum 
deflection at the free end will be determined with respect to an origin at point A 
of Fig. 76, the free end of the beam. Figure 69e shows the type of conjugate 
beam and M/EI loading for this case, and Fig. 76 shows the actual conjugate 
beam with the M/EI values in position. The load at point A is equcd to the 
area of the M/EI diagram »' 

2 IeI 2 ^ 
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The equation of the elastic cilrve for the portion of the given beam from A 
to C is given by a moment equation for M/EI values to the left of point D of the 
conjugate beam. Thus 


Vd 


Wx 

'2EI 


il - ay 


The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve at D is equal to the shear to the left 
of D, thus 


dy 

dx 


- m <' - “>■ 


Note that the moment and shear have negative values. 

For the portion of the given beam from C to B, the equation of the elastic 
curve is given by a moment equation for M/EI values to the left of any point, 
as E. Since the M/EI diagram is a triangle, whose center of gravity is readily 
located, the moment equation is readily written out. Thus 

Vb = -’{M/Et load at A)x + (area triangle CEF) CE) 

from which 

W 

Vb = [a?’- 3aa;^ - Zlxil - 2a) - a»] 


The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve at E is equal to the shear for M/El 
values to the left of that point. Thus 

^dx ~ at A) + (area triangle CEF) 

“ - - “)* + 2 ~ 

from which 

The above values are the same as those given on p. 618, 

The maximum deflection occurs at point A and the value of this deflection 
is given by moments about point B of the conjugate beam. Thus 

Vmaz = - -2EI 

from which 

ymam *= — (f a)*(2Z + u) 


lUustratiye Problem .—A 24-in. cantilever beam made up of a 2 X 1-in. piece of wood 
laid flatwise supports a 20-lb. load at a distance of 18 in. from the free end of the beam. 
Determine the maximum deflection of the beam. Assume E ^ 1,500,000 lb. per sq. in. 

In this case I - * I in.^ Z ■■ 24 in., and a «■ 18 in. Substituting in the 

12 1« O 

above equation for J/mac, we have 

- --(24 - 18)* 12(24) + 18] -0.307 m. 

6(1,600,000) («) 

64c. Graphical Methods for the Determination of ttie Deflection 
of Beams.—As stated on p. 67 of Art. 64a, a graphical determination of the 
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Given Be^irn 
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deflection of a beam may be made by dividing the M/EI diagram into small 
areas, each of which is replaced by a force proportional to the area in question. 
These forces are applied at the center of gravity of each area. An equilibrium 
polygon drawn for these forces represents their moment diagram. Hence, as 
stated in Art. 64a, this moment diagram represents the deflection diagram for the 
given beam. 

Graphical methods for the determination of the deflection of beams are partic¬ 
ularly useful when the loading is complicated or when the moment of inertia of 

the beam is not constant. 
An algebraic solution for such 
cases is long and tedious. 
However, the results ob¬ 
tained by graphical methods 
are in general not as precise 
as those given by the algebraic 
solutions of the preceding ar¬ 
ticles, even when great care is 
taken in constructing the 
graphical diagrams. There¬ 
fore, graphical methods are 
recommended for use when 
a reasonably precise result is 
desired in a short time. When¬ 
ever possible use algebraic 
methods. 

To illustrate the applica¬ 
tion of graphical methods, 
graphical solutions will be 
given for the problems shown 
in Figs. 64 and 65. An alge¬ 
braic solution of these prob¬ 
lems is given in Art. 636, p. 
58. 

Figure 77a shows a team 
with an overhanging end sup¬ 
porting concentrated loads 
(see Fig. 64 for an algebraic 
solution). This problem was 
chosen in order to explain the graphical method for beams with overhanging ends. 
The moment diagram for this beam is shown in Fig. 776. This moment diagram 
is applied as a load to the conjugate beam ABC. 

The form of the conjugate beam is determined by the following conditions: 
(a) The conjugate beam for the span BC of the given beam is a simple beam of the 
same span; (6) the conjugate beam for the cantilever AB of the given beam is a 
cantilever of the same span fixed at A and free at end B; (c) the deflecjiions at 
pbints B and. C of the given beam are zero as these points form rigid supports; 
and (d) in the given beam the tangent to the elastic curve at B for the cantilever 
AB must have the same slope as the tangent for the span BC. 
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To satisfy the above conditions, the conjugate beam of Fig. 77b must consist 
of a cantilever AB fixed at A and supporting by a hinged connection at J? a 
simple beam BC, which is also freely supported at C, Thus the conjugate beam 
moments at B and C will be zero, indicating zero deflection at these points in the 
given beam. The conjugate beam shears on either side of the hinge at B will be 
equal, indicating equal slopes for the tangents to the elastic curve in the given 
beam on either side of point B, All of the above conditions are therefore satisfied. 

To construct the conjugate beam moment diagram, divide the ilZ-diagram 
of Fig. 77b into small areas and apply at the center of gravity of each area a 
force equal to that area. These forces are shown in amount and direction on the 
figure. The greater the number of subdivisions the greater will be the accuracy 
of the construction. Next construct the force diagram of Fig. 77d, plotting the 
forces in order beginning at the left end of the conjugate beam. The pole distance 
H may be chosen at will, A convenient value is some multiple of EL Thus 
El 

if we make H = the ordinates to the resulting equilibrium polygon will be 
n times the actual deflection. 

Suppose the deflection for the case under consideration is desired in foot units. 
For the given beam 1 = 215.8 in.^ and E = 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. Assume 
that the ordinates to the deflection diagram are to be represented at 100 times 
their true value. Then 


FJ __ (30,000,000)(144)(215.8) ^ , 

^ 100 (100)(12)^- 448,000 lb..ft.* 

Figure 77c shows the equilibrium polygon constructed from the force polygon 
described above. The construction is started at any convenient point, as 1, 
and the complete eciuilibrium polygon is shown by 1-5-2-4. Since the deflections 
of points B and C of the given beam are zero, the conjugate beam moments for 
these points must be zero. To represent this condition in the equilibrium polygon 
extend verticals from points B and C of the given beam to intersections at 1 and 
2 of Fig. 77c. Through these points draw the fine 1-2-3, which is the closing line 
for the equilibrium polygon and the base line for the conjugate beam moment 
diagram. Finally, the deflection of any point in the given beam is measured by 
the intercept on a vertical through that point between the equilibrium polygon 
and the base line 1-2-3. Ordinates below the base line indicate downward deflec¬ 
tions. The scale for deflections is the same as the distance scale for the given 
beam. Remember that these distances represent 100 times the true deflection. 

The deflection of A, the free end of the cantilever AB of the given beam is 
shown by the ordinate 3-4 of Fig. 77c. By scale this distance is 7.83 ft. as shown. 
The true deflection of A is therefore 7.83/100 — 0.0783 ft. To determine the 
maximum deflection locate by trial the maximum ordinate to the equilibrium 
polygon. This ordinate is found to be 5-6, and the distance as scaled is 9.30 ft. 
The corresponding deflection is 9.30/100 = 0.0930 ft. 

Figure 78 shows a beam of variable moment of inertia carrying concentrated 
loads (see also Fig. 65, p. 59). Two methods will be given for the graphical 
determination of the deflection of the given beam. In each case the conjugate 
beam is a simple beam of the same span as the given beam. 

Eir&t Method ,—The M/EI diagram for the conjugate beam is divided into 
small areas as shown on the left side of Fig 785. At the center of gravity of each 
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area, a load is applied, which is equal to the area in question. The information 
for the determination of these areas was taken directly from Fig. 65d. The 
resulting forces are shown in amount and in direction in Fig. 78b, Figure 78d 
shows the force diagram drawn for these forces. The pole distance If has been 
taken as E/100, or 290,000. Therefore, the equilibrium polygon shown on the 
left half of Fig. 78c represents 100 times the true deflection. By scale the 
maximum ordinate of this diagram is 67.0 in. Hence maximum deflection » 
0.67 in. 


axooofh 


eofioom. 


eo.ooo/b. 



Given BePim Deflection Dto0rpinn 

->| 






^/.ees:ooo,ooo-M 
'^,os9,ooo,ooo^ 
^0,000,000--A 
^ 77^,000,000-^ 

\<r-a4T'000,000->\ 

force Polygon 
5econ^ Method 
(€) 


Fia. 78. 


Second Method ,—^The JIf-diagram shown on the right half of Fig. 786 is divided 
into small areas each of which is replaced by a force applied at the center of 
gravity of the area. Information for the determination of these forces was taken 
from Fig. 656. Figure 78e shows the force polygon plotted from these forces. 
The pole distance used for each force is the average of the values of j^Z/lOO taken 
from Fig. 65c for the corresponding moment area. Thus for the first force 


H 


(29,000,000)(4,518 + 6,160)(H) 
100 


1,403,300,000 lb.-m.* 
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Other pole distances were determined in the same manner. The right hglf of 
Fig. 78c shows the equilibrium polygon drawn for these forces and pole distances. 
Deflections given by this equilibrium polygon represent 100 times the true 
deflection. 

65. Deflection Coefficients.—The detail work involved in the solution of 
problems in the deflection of beams is greatly reduced by means of tables or 
diagrams. A few such tables and diagrams will be given for standard beams. 

Simple Beam with a Single Concentrated Load, —^Figure 79 shows a simple 
beam with a load P at a distance kl from the left support, where A; is a fraction 



Fig. 79. 


less than unity. From the preceding articles, the deflection at a point distance 
d from the left support, where c is a fraction less than unity, is given by the follow¬ 
ing formulas: 

For point 2>, where c <k 

V = { c[Ai(2 - A) - c*](l - A) } (1) 

For point E, where c>k 

Pl^ 

2/ = g^{[c(2-.r)-A:2](l-c)) (2) 

In these equations y is the deflection in inches at any distance el from the 
left support, E is the modulus of elasticity in pounds per square inch, and I 
is the moment of inertia of the constant cross-section of the beam about the 
neutral axis, measured in inches.^ 

Let F represent the expression in the brace of eq. (1) when c is less than 
kf and the expression in the brace of eq. (2) when c' is greater than k. Then, 
in general, 

»- ® 

The values of F for various values of c and k are given in Table 1, or may be 
found from Fig. 80. It has also been shown on p. 51 that when the deflection is 
a maximum, the relation between c and k is given by the equation 

c = 1 - - *•) 

Values of c from eq. (4) are given in Table 1 and Pig. 80. 


(4) 
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Table 1.—^Vaxues of F 

X* I 0.05 0.10 0.125 0.15 0.20 0.26 0.30 0.333 0.36 0.375 0.40 0.45 0.60 

0.05 0.0045 0.0084 0. 0101 0. 0117 0.0143 0.0163 0.0178|o. 0184jo. OI87I0. 0100 0.0101 0.0191 0.0187 

0.10 0.0084 0.0162 0.0106 0. 0227 , 0.0280 0.0321 0.0350 0 . 0364 , 0.0369 0 . 0375 | 0.0378 0.0378 0.0370 
0.15 0.0117 0.0227 0.0278 0 . 0325 |o. 0406 0.0467 0.0512 0.0533 0.0541 0.0550 0.0566 0.0557 0.0546 
0,20 0.0143 0.0280 0.0344 0 . 0405 | 0.0512 0.0596 0.0658 0.0687 0.0699 0.0712 0.0720 0.0723 0.0710 
0.25 0.0163 0.0320 0.0396 0 . 0467 | 0.0596 0.0703 0.0783 0.0822 0.0837 0.0855 0.0866 0 . 0873 0.0859 
0.30 0.0178 0.0350 0.0433 0 . 0512 j 0.0658 0.0783 0.0882 0.0931 0.0951 0 . 0974 0.0990 0.0999 0.0990 
0.36 0.0187 0.0369 0.0457 0.0541 0.0699 0.0837 0.0951 0.1011 0.1035 0.1066 0.1087 0.1107 0.1098 
0.40 0.0191 0.0378 0.0468 0 . 0556 |o. 0720 0.0866 0.0990 0.1058 0.1087 0.1124 0.1152 0.1183 0.1180 
0.45 0.0191 0.0378 0.0469 0.0557 0.0723 0.0873 0.1002 0.1075 0.1107 0.1149 0.1183 0.1225 0.1232 
0 . 60 0.0187 0.0870 0.0459 0 . 0546 , 0.0710 0.0859 0.0990 0.1065 0.1098 0.1143 0.1180 0.1232 0.1250 
0 . 65 0.0179 0.0354 0.0440 0 . 0528 , 0.0682 0. 0827 0.0955 0 . 1030 | 0 . 1063 0.1108 0.1148 0.1205 0.1232 
0 . 6 C 0 . 0168 0.0332 0.0412 0 0401 0.0640 0.0778 0 . 090 o|o. 0972 0 .1006 0.1049 0.1088 0.1148 0 .1180 
0,66 0.0163 0.0304 0.0377 0.0449 0.0586 0.0713 0 . 0827 , 0 . 0894 |o. 0925 0.0967 0.1005 0.1063 0.1098 
0.70 0.0136 0.0270 0 . 0335 k^. 0.0522 0.0636 0.0738 0.0799 0.0827 0.0866 0.0900 0.0956 0.0990 

0.75 0.0117 0.0282 0 . 028810.0343 0.0449 0.0547 0 . 0636 i 0.0689 0.0713 0.0747 0.0778 0.0827 0.0859 
0 . 80 | 0.0096 0.0190 0 . 0236 , 0.0281 0.0368 0.0449 0 . 0522 |o. 0566 0.0586 0.0615 0.0640 0.0682 0.0710 
0 . 85 ' 0 . 0073 0.0145 0.0180 0.0215 0.0281 0.0343 0 . 0399 ' 0.0433 0.0449 0 . 047110.0491 0.0523 0.0546 
0.90 0 . 0049 0.0098 0.0122 0.0145 0 . 0190 0.0232 0.0270 0 . 0293 0.0304 0 . 0319 ( 0.0332 0.0354 0.0370 
0 . 95 | 0 . 0025 0 . 0049 0.0061 0.0073 0. 0096 0.0117 0 . 0136 , 0 . 0148 , 0.0153 0 . 0161 ' 0 . 0168 , 0 . 0179 0.0187 

I _I II I I 


For maximum deflection 


e 

0. 4234 0.4255 

O. 4272 I 0 , 4292 

0.4343 

L. 4409 0 . 4492 L 4557 0 . 4592 0 . 4648 

0.4708[o. 48500. 5000 

F 

0.0192 0. 0379 

0.0470j0.0558 

0.0724 

0.0873 0.1002jo. 1076 0.1107 0.1150 

O.llSsjo. 12340.1250 


Illustrative Problem. * A 20-in, 65.4-Ib. I-beam supports two loads of 30,000 lb. each 
ssnnmetncally placed about the center line of the beam. The span of the beam is 25 ft. 
and the distance between loads 15 ft. Determine the deflection at the beam center using 
deflection coefficients. E - 29,000,000 lb. per sq. in. and I * 1,169.5 in.* 

For the given conditions k » 0.2 and c » 0.5, for each load, since the loads are sym¬ 
metrically placed on the beam. From Table 1, or Fig. 80, for k = 0.2 and c « 0.5, we 
find F « 0.071 for each load. Then 


2Pf» 60,000(25 X 12)»0.071 

*'""6F7 “ (6)(33,915.500,000) 


0.565 in. 


niuBtrative Problem.—A 16-in. 37.3-lb. I-beam, 10 ft. long, carries a load of 10,0001b. 
at a point 3 ft. from one end and a load of 5,000 lb. at a point 2 ft. from the other end. 
Determine the deflection at the center using deflection coefficients E 29,000,000 lb. per 
sq. in. and I 406.6 in.* 

With k « 0.3 and c « 0.5 for the 10,000-lb. load we find from Table 1 or Fig. 80, that 
F « 0.991. With k « 0.2 and c « 0.5 for the 5,000-lb. load we find from Table 1, or Fig. 
80, that F » 0.710. The total deflection at the center equals, the sum of the deflections 
caused by the two loads considered independently. Then, substituting in eq. (3) of the 


preceding article, we have 
U 


w lb. p9r 7bfm/ Io9i0t 


-4rr [10,000(0.991) + 6,000(0.710)J 

(120)2(13.460)_^. 33 . 

6(29;0()0,000) (405.6) 



Fig. 81. 


Simple Beam with a Uniform Load .—Figure 81 shows a simple beam of spau 
I supporting a uniform load of w lb. per ft. The deflection at any point distance 
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cl from the end of the beam, where c is a fraction less than unity, is as 
follows: 

y ^ - C){1 + c - e*)] (6) 

which may also be written, in terms of the total load W » wl, in the form 

y = [c(l - c)(l + c - c»)] (6) 


Let J represent the expression in brackets. Equations (5) and (6) may then be 
written 

_ Wl^ T __ WP j. 

^ 24tEI ~ 2iEI 
Values of J are given in Table 2 and in Fig. 82. 


Table 2. — ^Values op J 


c 

J 

1 ^ 

J 

0.05 

0.0498 

0 30 

0.2541 

0.10 

0 0981 

0 35 

0 2793 

0.15 

0.1438 

0 40 

0 2976 

0.20 

0.1856 

0 45 

0 3088 

0.25 

0.2227 

0 50 

0 3125 


niustratipe Problem.—A simple beam 12 ft. long, composed of a 10-in. 25.4-lb. I-beam 
carries a uniformly distributed load of 800 lb. per ft Find the deflection at the center and 
at the quarter-point using deflection coefficients. E « 29,000,000 lb. per sq. in. and / « 
122.1 in.^ 
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0 at as CLS 

or c 

Fiq. 82. 


From Table 2 or Fig. 82, when c = 
0.5, J ** 0.3125 and when c = 0.25, J *» 
0.2227. Substituting these values of J 
in eq. (7) of the preceding article we And 
that at the center 


V 


12(200)(144)»(0.3125) 

29,000'd00(122.1) 


0.633 in. 



and at the quarter-point 

V 


^2(200) (144)»(0-2227) 
29r000.000(f22.1) 


0.451 in. 


Cantilever Beam with a Single Concentrated Load .—^Figure 83 shows a canti¬ 
lever beam with a single concentrated load at the free end. The deflection at any 
point distance kl from the free end with respect to an origin at 0, Fig. 83, is given 
by the expression 




V 


( 8 ) 
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Denoting the term in brackets by L, eq. (8) may be written 

Pl‘ , 

^ ~ 6EI ^ (9) 

Values of L are given in Table 3 and Fig. 84. 


Table 3.—Values of L 


k 

L 

1 

k 

L 

0.0 

2.0 ■ 

1 

1 0.6 

0 416 

0.1 

1.701 

0.7 

0.243 

0.2 

1.408 

0.8 

0.112 

0.3 

1.127 


0.029 

0.4 

0 864 

1 

1.0 

0.000 

0.6 

0 625 




Illustrative Problem. — A cantilever 
beam H ft. long, composed of a 10-iii, 25.4-lb. 
I-beam carries a concentrated load of 
4,000 lb. at its free end. Find the deflec¬ 
tion at the free end and at a point 4 ft. 
from the free end using deflection coeffi¬ 
cients. E *= 29,000,000 lb. per sq. in. and 
/ «= 122.1 in.< 

From Table 3 or Fig, 84, when k - 
0. 5, L « 0.625 and when k = 0,0, L «= 
2.0. Substituting these values of L in 
eq. (9) we find that at a point 4 ft. from 
the free end 



O a/ OZ 03 04 05 06 0.7 06 OS tO 
Vet lues of H 


Fig. 84. 
= 0.104 in. 

= 0.333 in. 


4,000(96) »(0.625) 

“ 6(29,000.000)(122.1) 

and at the free end 

4,000(96)»(2.000) 

^ * 6(29,0()b,000) (122.1) 


66. Deflection in Terms of Fiber Stress.—In the solution of problems in 
certain statically indeterminate structures, it is convenient to have an expression 
for beam deflection in terms of the extreme fiber stress on the section due to 
bending. To illustrate, consider the case of a simple beam of span I carrying a 
uniform load of w lb. per ft. As stated on p. 52, the maximum deflection for the 
given conditions is 

— 


To express this deflection formula in terms of fiber stress, we may proceed as 

Me 

follows: From the general formula for fiber stress, we have / ~ Solving 

2/J 

for ilf, and letting d*depth of section® 2c, we have, M For the given load- 

wl^ 

ing conditions, we have, M ® Equating these values of ilf, and solving for 
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w, we find w = 


16/7 
dl* ■ 


On substituting tnis value of w in the above deflection 


formula, we derive 


5 /I* 

“ 24 Ed 

Equation (1) expresses the deflection as a function of fiber stress instead of the 
loading. Note that the deflection is proportional to the fiber stress. 

Similar values may also be derived for other loading conditions. Such values 
are given as a part of Table 6, p. 95. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 10-in. 25.4 lb. .steel I-beam, 20 ft. lonji;, supports a uniform 
load. If the maximum fiber stress for the Riven loading conditions ih 15,000 lb. per sq in., 
determine the maximum deflection in inches 

For the given conditions the several terms of eq (1) have the following values: / » 
15,000 lb. per sq. in., f » 20 ft. = 240 in., E == 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in., and d « 10 in. 
From oq. (1) 

(5) (15,000) (240)» 


ymax ^ 


(24) (30,000,000) (10) 


0.60 in. 


67. Limiting Deflection of Beams.—In designing beams^ it is the usual 
practice to fix the allowable fiber stresses in bending and determine the beam 
section subject to the given conditions. However, there are certain types of 
construction in which it is desirable to place certain limits on the deflection under 
the applied loads. 

In practice this limiting deflection is obtained by specifying that the depth of 
a beam shall not be less than a certain fractional part of its span length. To 
illustrate the methods employed in determining these practical rules, consider 
the case of a simple beam uniformly loaded. Suppose the allowable fiber stress 
in bending to be/ lb. per sq. in. and suppose the deflection is limited to Hoo part 
of the span, a usual limit placed on ordinary construction. 

The desired relation may be determined by equating the allowable deflection, 

to the maximum deflection in terms of fiber stress, as given by eq. (1), p. 82. 
Thus 

J_ ^ 5 p 

300 '24 Ed 

Solving this expression for the desired ratio, we have 

^- 0.0165 ( 2 ) 

Suppose the beam is of steel for which E — 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. and allow¬ 
able / «= 16,000 lb. per sq. in. From eq. (2) 

I (0.016)(30,000,000) _ on 
d “ (16,000) 

That is, the depth of the beam shall not be less then Ho of ttie span. When 
this condition has been satisfied, the deflection will not exceed the limiting 
value specified. For plastered eeilings, it is usual to specify a limiting deflection 
of Heo of the span. 

Table 4 gives general formulas and limiting spans for steel and wooden, beams 
for various standard loadings. These values are based on the formulas given in 
Table 6 on p. 95. 
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Tablb 4 


Loading 

condition 

Limiting deflection ■■ 

300 

Limiting deflection — 

General 

formula 

5-0 oief 

Limiting ratio span to 
depth 

General 

formula 

Limiting ratio span to 
depth 

Steel beams 

E «30,000,000 
/ - 16,000 

Wooden 

beams 

E -750,000 
/-1,000 

Steel beama 
.0-30,000,000 
/ - 16,000 

Wooden 

beams 

E -750,000 
/-1,000 

QQQnnjnnMQpQjn 

\wlbLperff,\ 

! -30 0 
a 

--12 0 
d 

^ -0 oissf 

d f 

^-25.0 

a 

5,-10.0 
a 


L-*0.020^ 

d / 

^-37 5 
d 

i--15 0 
d 

i--0 0167f 
d f 

* -31 25 
a 

* -12 5 
d 

wlb.perft 1 

iiiihiiiiilHTHIIHIHBinniK 1 

Liftjiin g deflection »• 

150 

Limiting deflection ■» 

1 E 

‘^-0.01333^ 

\ - 25 
d 


1 1 p 

d-OOlll^ 

d 

J-8 83 

r f 

* -0 0100^ 
d f 

\ »1R 75 
<r 

^ « 7 50 
d 

^-0.00833^ 
d / 

i-15 66 
d 

i- « 


68 . Maxwell’s Theorem of Reciprocal Displacements.—Maxwell’s theorem 
of reciprocal displacements establishes a mutual relation between the deflections 
at any two points in a structure. This theorem, when considered in connection 
with the deflection of beams, may be stated as follows: If the load P at il, 
Fig. 85, causes a deflection A 2 at P, and the load P at P, Fig. 86 , causes a deflec¬ 
tion A 3 at A, then, according to Maxwell’s theorem, A 2 = A 3 . Let Figs. 



Fig. Stj. Fig. 86. Fig. 87. 


85, 86 and 87 represent the deflections of a beam when the loads are applied gradu¬ 
ally. When A (Fig. 85) has received its full load, the work done is HPAi. 
With a full load P oX A, let another loadP be gradually added at B. The deflec¬ 
tions as shown in Fig. 87 will result. The point A with the full load P moves 
through the additional distance As; and the point B moves through the addi¬ 
tional distance A 4 as the load P is gradually applied at B. Hence the total work 
done is 

MPAi -f PAs + HFA4 

If B is loaded first and then A is loaded, the total work done is 

JiPA. + PAj + HPAi 

The total amount of Work done in each case is the same, hence 

A> - At 

Maxwell's law may be verified by Table 1 on p. 79. When A and B are on the 
p.mA side of the center, the values of k and c for Itg. 86 become interchai^ for 
Rg. 86 . For F * 0.0668 when h - 0.2 and c « OA; likewise P“ 
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0.0658 when k *= 0.3 and c = 0.2. When A and B are on opposite sides of the 
center, the application is made as follows: In Fig. 85 let k *« 0.3 and c » 0.8; 
then in Fig. 86, A; « 0.2 and c - 0.7; whence F = 0.0522 in each case. Maxwell's 
law renders excellent service in the solution of statically indeterminate structures. 

69. Approximate Method for Determination of Deflection of Beams.—Pro¬ 
fessor J. B. Kommers' has devised and published® a very useful and readily 
applied approximate method for the determination of the deflection of beams. 
This method, which is based on Maxwell's theorem of reciprocal deflections is 
intended for use in cases where combinations of concentrated and uniform 
loading would lead to a long and tedious solution by ordinary methods. The 
article mentioned discusses simple, cantilever, and restrained beams of uniform 
cross-section. 

Suppose a simple beam of span I carries a concentrated load W, When this 
load is at the span center, the maximum deflection occurs at a point under the 
load. When the load is at the right support, the maximum deflection occurs at a 
point 0.0773/ to the right of the beam center (see Art. 635, p. 51;, Therefore, 
no matter where a load may be placed on the beam the point of maximum 
deflection can not be more remote from the beam center than 0.0773/. It is 
therefore evident that the mid-span deflection and the maximum deflection for 
any load, regardless of the position of that on the span, are very nearly equal. 
The method under discussion assumes that these deflections are equal. 

Figure 88 shows a simple beam supporting two concentrated loads W and P. 
According to Maxwell's theorem of the preceding article, the deflection produced 
at the beam center 0 by the load W at A is equal to the 
deflection at A produced by the load W at 0. The 
same statement holds true for load P at B. Therefore, 
to determine the deflection of 0 for the loads shown in 
Fig. 88, place load W at 0 and calculate the deflection 
at A ; place load P at 0 and calculate the deflection at B, The sum of these two 
deflections will give very closely the total deflection produced at 0 by the two 
loads when in the position shown in Fig. 88. 

The deflection at a point distance x from the nearest support due to a central 
load W is given by the expression 

This equation may be used for the determination of the deflections required in 
the above discussion. However, the calculations may readily and rapidly be 
made by means of Table 1, p. 79, or Fig. 80, p. 78, and eq. (3), p. 77, which is 



Fio. 88. 


Defl. 



where P is any load, I « span, and P « a coefiBcient which is a function of h 
and c where c = a fraction which expresses the distance from one support to 
the point of deflection in terms of the span length, and A; » a corresponding 
fraction expressing the distance from a support to the load point. 

When the applied loads consist of a uniform load covering a part of the span, 
the load may be broken up into short sections which may be replaced by the 
total load on that section considered as applied at its center of gravity* 

^ Professor of Mechanios. The University of^Wisoonsin. 

* Bng, Wetes-Ascord, JTan* 2, 1919, p. 44. 
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Ulustrfttlvo Pfobl6]ii«~**-Doternune the mEzimuia deflection for the conditions shown 
in Fig. 89, using the approximate method. 

Assuming the maximum deflection to occur at the beam center, c ^ H. For the load 

tki A, k “ Jfs « and for the load at S, A; “ “ 0.8, From Fig. 80, p. 78, or 

Table 1, p. 79, for the load at A, (c « A; » we find P « 0.107 and for the load 
at B, (c “ fc = 0.8) we find F “ 0.071. From eq. (3), p. 78, we have 


. FF = (7,000) (0.107) + (8,000X0.071) - 1,310 
nafl .+/I - _ (1.310) (15)«(1.728) 

Defl. atO (6) (30,000,000) (215.8) “ 


As a check, the correct maximum deflection was calculated by the methods given in the 
preceding articles from which it was found that Defl. «= 0.1970 in. 



£‘30,000,000 fb per S4f m. 


Fio. 89. 



I-bectm, I'fesUn* 
£‘30,000fi00 ibper off/t. 


Fig. 90. 


Illustrative Problem.—Determine the maximum deflection for the conditions shown in 
Fig. 90, using the approximate method. Assume the uniform load to be divided into four 
sections. 

The values of k for the several loads, taken in order from the left end of the span, are 
as follows: 0.0625; 0.1875; 0.3125; and 0.4375. With c « H and the several values of k 
given above, the term PF of eq. (3) becomes 

PF « 2,000(0.0230 + 0.0680 + 0.1025 + 0.1225) « 632 
r r= (632)(16)«(1.728) . 

Uofl. at C (6) (30,000,000) (122.1) “ 

By the exact methods, the true deflection is 0.2029 in. and the point of maximum deflection 
is 7.36 ft. from the left end of the beam. It may be of interest to note that the time required 
for the approximate solution was less than five minutes while the exact solution required 
nearly half an hour. 


0.203 in. 


For cantilever beams the maximum deflection always occurs at the free end. 
Hence no approximation is involved in the application of the method given above 



Fig. 91. Fig. 92. 


to cantilever beams. Figure 91 shows a cantilever beam with a load P at a 
distance hi from the free end. According to Maxwell^s theorem, the deflection 
at the free end A due to a load at C is equal to the deflection at C due to a load at 
A, Therefore eq. (9), p. 81, may be used to determine the deflection of point 
A for a load at C, or for the deflection of point C for a load at A. In one case&Z 
represents the distance to the load point and in the other case it represents the 
distance tp the deflection point. Figure 84, p. 81, and Table 3, p. 81, may 
then be used in either case. 

To apply the method given above to the determination of the deflection of 
point A of Fig. 92 due to the loading shown, consider each load in turn as applied 
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at the free end A, and determine the deflection at the true position of that load 
by means of Table 3, p. 81, or Fig. 84, p. 81. The sum of these deflections is 
the required total deflection for point A. 

When the cantUever beam is covered by a partial uniform load, consider the 
uniform load as broken into short sections. Apply the total load on each section 
and solve as for concentrated load systems. 


Uustrative Problem. —(Calculate the deflection of the free end of the cantilever beam 
of Fig 93 for the loads shown. 



f’SCiOOC^OOO UKp0r SfATK 


The values of h for the several loads, taken in order 
from left to right are 0.2, 0.5, and 0.8. From Table 
3 or Fig. 84, the value of Ph of eq. (9), p. 81, is as 
follows: 

Load ate =* (1.408) ('5,000) « 7,040 
Load at i) « (0.625) (10,000) « 6,250 
Load 6,t E ^ (0.112) ( 6,000) « 672 


Fig. 93. 


Then from eq. (9), 

« (13.962) (1,728) (10)» 

(6) (30,000,000) (795.6) 


2i>L * 13,962 


= 0.167 in. 


70. Deflection Due to Shearing Stresses.—The deflection of beams due 


to shearing stresses is generally small and may be neglected in most cases. 


However, in short beams, the deflection due to shear may 
be so large that it cannot safely be neglected. To assist 
in deciding whether shearing deflections need be considered, a 
method will be given for the determination of these deflections, 
and comparisons will be made with the deflection due to bending 
stresses. 

Figure 94 represents a beam element ABCD acted upon by 
shearing stresses of intensity v applied to the faces AB and CD, 
Due to the action of these stresses, the element is deformed to 



Fig. 94. 


AiBiCD, The modulus of elasticity for shear is equal to the unit shearing 
stress divided by the unit shearing strain. In Fig. 94, dy represents the shear¬ 


ing strain and hence ^ represents the unit shearing strain. If v * intensity 
of shearing stress and E, = modulus of elasticity for shear, we have 
g — unit s he aring stress _ v 
* unit shearing strain ~ dy 

dx 

from which 

dy V 

dx"" E. 


If r » shear on section due to external forces, and A » aiea of cross-section, 
Y 

9 « and the above equation becomes 

dx"" AE. 


(1) 
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Equation (1) is a general expression for the differential equation of the elastic 
curve for shearing deflections when the shearing stress intensity is uniform over 
the section. Equation (1) is applicable to beam sections for which it is reasonable 
to assume uniform distribution of shearing stress, such as plate girder or I-beam 
webs. 

To determine the shearing deflection when the shearing stress intensity is 
variable the external work due to shear must be i 

placed equal to the internal work due to the shearing 

fiber stresses. Figure 95a shows a beam element i i r 1^' 

whose length along the beam axis is dx. If F repre- ^1 1^' 

sents the shear on a face of this element due to exter- _ t_ \ ^ 

nal forces, and dy represents the vertical deforma- ^7" fffj (b) 

tion of the element due to shear, the average r~“H 
external work done during the deflection of the 

element is Vdy. The internal work done by the fibers of the element due to 

1 

shearing distortion is equal to the elastic resilience due to shear, which ^^2 W 

per unit of volume, where v = shearing stress intensity on any area as 1-2, 

F 

Fig. 956. Fromeq. (3), p. 26 ,hzdzy where F = external shear, I ^ 

moment of inertia of section, and the other terms have the values shown on 
Fig. 956. Substituting this value of v in the above equation, noting that the 
volume of any fiber such as 1-2, Fig. 956, is hdzdx, we have, for all fibers in the 
beam cross-section 

1 *1 F* 

Average internal work = S (S hzdzY hdzdx 

Equating the expressions for internal and external work, and solving for dyldx^ 
we have 

In eq. (2) the integral expression depends for its value on the form of the beam 
section. It will hereafter be called the Section Constant and it will be denoted 
by AT, that is 

N = Section constant = hzd^^dz (3) 

Equation (2) may then be written 

dyVN 




Equation (4) is a general expression for the differential equation of the elastic 
curve for shearing deflection when the shearing stress intensity is assumed as 
variable. 

The above analysis is based on the assumption that the effective shearing 
area of the beam is constant over the entire length of the beam. When the area 
of cross section is variable, the formulas become more complicated.^ 

The value of the section constant N of eq. (3) depends upon the form of the 
section. As an example of the application of eq. (3) to a specific case, consider the 


1 Mothodn for the determination of ahearing defleotion fpr beams of variable oroaa-eeotion are given 
in an artide by Prof. S. S. Slocum erhioh appeared in the Jinumol of tho PrankHin InotitutOt April, 1011. 
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rectangular section of Fig. 96. For the dimensions shown on Fig. 96 ,1 
d 

hi tr:: hz — 2 b — h. Equation (3) then becomes 




Integrating the expression in parenthesis, 



Fig. 96. 


„ 144 2 »\,, 


Integrating again, we have finally 

isr = ^■2 = 1-2 
bd A 

where A ^ bd — area of section. By a similar process it can be shown that, for a 
circle, 

10 


70a. Application of General Formulas to the Determination of 
Shearing Deflection.—When the deflection at a certain point is desired without 
reference to that at any other point, the desired deflection may be obtained by 
writing eqs. (1) and (4) in the form of a definite integral, thus: 

From eq. (1) 

From eq. (4) (5) 

where y = deflection of any point at a distance x from a convenient origin, as 
shown in Fig. 97. It is evident that the deflec- l . j 

tion at C of Fig. 97 is the sum of all such values * * j/ _ 

as dy of Fig. 94 from A to C of Fig. 97. Hence ^ ^ -- ^ ^ 

the limits of integration for eqs. (5) are a; to 0, h---- --- 

as indicated. ButJ^ Vdx = area shear diagram Fig. 97. 

from a; to 0 « moment at point x. Hence, when the shear is uniform across 
the section, 

1 M 

y “ (area shear diagram from end of beam to deflection point) « (6) 

and when the shear is variable across the section, 

N NM 

y ^(area shear diagram from end of beam to deflection point) *» -g — (7) 

where ilf, = moment due to applied loads at the point whose deflection is desired. 
A few typical problems will now be worked out in detail to illustrate the applica¬ 
tion of the method described above. 
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Simple Beam with Uniform Load ,—^As shown above, the shearing deflec¬ 
tion at any point is proportional to the moment at that point due to the applied 
loading. For the conditions shown in Fig. 98 the moment at any point distance x 

w 

from the left end of the beam is Ms = 2 Hence the general equation 

for shearing deflection at that point, is given by eqs. (6) and (7), 


and 


y = 


wx 

2AE. 


(l-x) 


y = 


wxN 

2E, 


(l-X) 


( 8 ) 


Since the shearing deflection is proportional to M», evidently the deflection is a 
maximum when M* is a maximum. Now Af* is a maximum at the beam center 
and is equal to Hwl^. Hence 

ymax = shearing stress | 


and 


ymax — 


wNl^ 

SE. 


for variable shearing stress 


(9) 


niustrative Problem. —Assume that the beam of Fig. 
98 is a 3 X 12-in. wooden member and that the span is 
12 ft. and the uniform load is 300 lb. per foot I etor- 
mine the deflection in inches at the center of the beam 
due to shear, assuming variable shearing stress across the 
beam section. 


tv Ibper 


>, \ >777\ 






Moment 




She^r 

Eloistic Curve 
Fio. 98. 



for 

Shearing Deflection 
Fig. 99. 


The desired deflection is given by eq. (9) with f *» 12, to — 300, iV *■ ^ „ ^ 3 ^ ^2) “ 
0.0333, and E^ - HE«^ (M)(1,600,000) = 375,000. Then 

„ . (300)(0.0 333)(144)a2) ^ ^ . 

(8) (376,000) 

Simple Beam vM a Single Concentrated Load.—Figure 99 shows the moment, 
shear, and deflection diagrams for the given conditions. In the pairs of equations 
given belaw, the deflection for uniform shear is given first, and the deflection for 
variable shear follows: 
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At a point distance x from the left end on the portion AC of the given beam, 
Wx „ 


Af, = ~ «)• Hence 




(I-a) 


On the portion CB, where Af, = ^ ^)> 

and (11) 

WNa . 

y = -Ed 

Since a; is of the first power in eqs. (10) and (11), the elastic curves are straight 
lines. Note that the shear is constant for each of the two portions of the beam. 
Hence, when the shear is constant, and therefore also, the slope is constant, the 
elastic curve is a straight line for shearing deflection. 

The maximum shearing deflection occurs where Af, has its maximum value. 
This occurs at the load point, and 

Wail - a) 

max ^ 

Hence 

_ Wa(l — a) 

- ~aeX- 

and (12) 

_ WNa(l - a) 

ymax - -gj 


ymax — — 


At some point in the beam, the shearing deflection will be greater than at any 
other point. This is evidently the point of greatest moment in the beam. In 
Art. 48, p. 17, this point has been shown to be at the beam center, where, for 

Wl 

the conditions shown in Fig. 99, AT =* -j-* Hence, the greatest shearing deflec¬ 
tion is 

Wl 1 


mustratlve Problem.—Assume that the beam of Fig. 99 is a 3 X 12-in. wooden mem¬ 
ber 12 ft. long, and that the applied load is a single concentrated load of 2,400 lb. placed 
8 ft. from the left end of the beam. Determine the deflection in inches at the load point, 
assuming variable shearing stress across the beam section. 

The desired deflection is given by eq. (12) with f « 12, TF * 2,4^, iV ^ 


' 0.0333, and B ,« 


(K) (1.500,000) - 375,000. 

_ (2,400) (8) (4) (12) 
(36)(376:000)(12) 


0.00569 in. 
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Cantilever Beams ,—Methods similar to those explained for simple beams may 
also be used for the determination of the shearing deflection for cantilever beams. 
Figure lOOa shows a cantilever beam fixed at the right end and supporting 
a uniform load. A deformed element is shown in Fig. 1006 and the shear diagram 
for the applied loads is shown in Fig. lOOd. The form of the elastic curve of the 
deflected beam is shown in Fig. lOOe. 



(9) 

Fig. 100. 


If the deflection is measured from an origin at point 0 of Fig. lOOe, the deflec¬ 
tion of any point C is given by the distance 2 /, which is the sum of the dy values 
from 0 to C, We then have, assuming uniform shearing stress over the section, 

y = J] Vdx, ButJ^'' Vdx = Mx which is the moment shown in the moment 
diagram of Fig. lOOd at a distance x from the free end of the beam. Hence, 


as before 




and 

MxN 


ii 


When the deflection is measured from an origin at point A of Fig. 100c, the 
deflection of point C is represented by the distance FC, which is the sum of the dy 
values from the fixed end B to point C. We then have, for uniform shearing 

1 r* 

stress on the section, y = Vdx. This integral represents the shear 

diagram area (Fig. lOOd) from C to B, and does not represent the moment at C, 
as in the former case. However, the above integral may be written, y 


Fctej. Now Vdx « total shear diagram area « Ms, and J] 
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Vdx — moment at O' = M,. 


Hence for an origin at 4, we may write 
y = [Mb - Af.] 


where Mb = maximum moment for cantilever beam and Mx = moment at point 
whtere the deflection is desired. Therefore, the general equations become 


2 / = w [Mjs — Mx] for uniform shear 


N 


2 / = V, [Mb — Mx] for variable shear 


(15) 


These values are general and hold for any type of loading. 

The maximum deflection, ymax of Fig. 100c, occurs at the free end of the beam. 
For an origin at 0 it is measured by FB, and for an origin at A it is measured by 
AO. In both cases, eqs. (14) and (15) reduce to the common form, 


and 


__ Mmax 
ymax - 


for uniform shear 


ymax 


NM max 


for variable shear 


(16) 


For the loading conditions shown in Fig. 100 a, Mmax = H and 


we have 
and 


ymax = 2 ^uniform shear 
N 

ymax = - 2 ^ ~ lor variable shear 


(17) 


71. Comparative Values of Bending and Shearing Deflection.—As shown in 
the preceding articles, the greatest deflection due to bending and to shearing 
stresses for symmetrical loadings occurs at the center of the beam. It will be of 
interest to compare these maximum values for standard common loading 
conditions. 

To illustrate the method employed in making this comparison, consider the 
case of a simple beam with a uniform load. From the preceding articles, the 

maximum deflection due to bending is Db —334 ^ ai^d the maximum deflection 


due to shear, assuming the shearing stress to be uniformly distributed, is = 
wl^ 

• Noting that I = Ar*, where A = area of section and r = its radius of 


gyration, the ratio of shearing to bending deflection may be written 

& /ry 
h \U 


. Q « I ' I 


( 1 ) 


This ratio is given in terms of E and E„ the bending and shearing moduli of elasti¬ 
city of the material composing the beam, and the radius of gyration of the beam 
section and the span length. 

Tests show that for steel beams, E, « 0.4j&, and for wooden beams, E, « 
0a25Ej approximately. From an examination of the properties of rolled I-beams 
and channels given in the rolling mill handbooks it will be found that r » 0.4d, 
approximately, for all sections, where d « depth of section. For plate girders. 
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considering only the flange areas, it will be found that r = 0 6d. Wooden beams 
are generally of rectangular form. For such sections it is shown m Art. 9, p. 


611, that r 


V 12 ’ 


Substituting these general values in eq. (1), \'ve have 


For plate girders 


Ds 

Db 




( 2 ) 


For I-beams and channels 

D. - 2 “ (O’ ® 

For rectangular sections, the shearing stresses are generally not uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over the section, as shown in Art. 61c, p. 27. Under such conditions 
the multiplier 1.2 calculated as explained in Art. 70, p. 88, should be introduced. 
Substituting above vi^luvtj of E^ E, and r in eq. (1), we have 
For rectangukr wooden beams 

S-^“(0' 


Equations (2) to (4) express the relative shearing and bending deflection in terms 
of the depth of section and length of beam. Table 5 gives coriespondmg values 
for simple and cantilever beams for standaid loadings. 

Table 5.—Relative Deflection Due to Bending and Shear 


Loading 

condition 


Bend¬ 

ing 

deflec¬ 

tion 

Db 


Shear¬ 

ing 

deflec¬ 

tion 

Da 


Ds/Db 


Steel beams 


Plata girders 

I-boams and chan- < 
nels j 

1 

General , 
formula 

Limiting 

span 

SD-Db 

1 1 

General 
j formula 

Limiting ^ 
span 

sd^db II 


Wooden beams 
(rectangular) 


Gcmral 

formula 


Limiting 

span 

Ds^Db 



5 ul* 
384 El 

wl* 

SAEs 

0 o( 

:i) 

a 

_ 

1=2 45d 

3 84 

(1 


Z»1 96d 

3 84 

c; 


1 = 1 96d 

r 

Wl» 

i$EI 

Wl_ 

4.AES 

7 

2 

1=2 74d 

4 8 ( 

:i] 

1 * 

r 

Z=2 lOd 

L 8 j 

:i)’ 

9<Z Z=2 1 

w lb per ft ^ 

wl* 

8EJ 

1 

111* , 
2AEs 

;i) 

a 

1 

Z =1 58d 


:i] 

:i] 

Z«1 2GtZ 


:i) 

1 ) 


Z»1 26d 

SSI 

Wl* 

ZSI 

Wl* 

AEa 

11 87S 

(i 

y 

Z»1 37 J 

12 ( 

i* -> 1 / 

Z-l OQod I 21 

2 

|Z-1 096d 


For steel, Es ^ 0 4tE For I-beams and channels, r » 0 4d \ Shear assumed as uniformly distributed 
For wood £5 tm 0 25E For plate girders, r 0 5d / over section . N"*l 

For wooden rectangular beams, shear assumed as variable over section 

' • ^ A 

a 

In the usual beam designed in practice for moment conditions, it will generally 
be found that the ratio of depth of section to length of beam varies from He to 
whil^ in plate girders a ratio of Ho is common. For these ratios the shearing 
deflections expressed as a percentage of bending deflections, as given by eqs. 
(2) to (4), are as follows: 
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Ratio depth to span length 

Ho 

Ks 

Ho 

Plate girders.| 

6.0 

2 66 

1.5 

I-beams and channels. 

3.84 

1.71 

0 96 

Wooden beams. 

3.84 

1.71 

0.96 


These shearing deflections are all so small compared to the bending deflection, 
that they reasonably may, and always are neglected in practice. However, for 
beams with depth ratios greater than Ho> the shearing deflection becomes a larger 
percentage of the bending deflection, and should not in general be neglected. 
To determine the span length in terms of the depth of beam for which shearing 

Ds 

and bending deflections become equal, place == 1 in eqs. (2) to (4) and solve 
for I, Thus for a plate girder with a uniform load, we have 


Ds 

Db 


1 = 6 


Solving for 2, we have, I = 2.45d. Values for other cases are given in Table 5. 

Table 6 gives in convenient form for ready reference the general equations for 
moment, shear and deflection for simple and cantilever beams in common use. 
72. Deflection of Concrete Beams. 

72a. Money’s Method. ^—^The deflection of a reinforced-concrete 
beam of whatever shape may be determined by the formula 

I* 

D = c ^ (Cc + c.) 


where 

D 

I 

d 

ec 




maximum deflection (if desired in inches, the units specified below 
should be used), 
span (inches). 

depth of the beam to the center of the steel (inches). 

fe 

unit deformation in extreme fiber for the concrete = ^ 


unit deformation in extreme fiber for the steel 


/* 

e: 


c = r ill which 

C2 

Cl = the numerical coefficient in the formula for deflection of homogeneous 
Wl^ 

beams, ’ depending on the loading and on how the ends 

are supported. 

c» “s the numerical coefficient in the formula for bending moment, M = 

for a simple beam loaded at center, c = H 2 or 0.0833 
uniformly loaded, c - or 0.1041 
loaded at the third points, c ** or 0.1066 
for a beam with fixed ends, loaded at center, c or 0.0416 

uniformly loaded, c ^ H 2 or 0.0313 
loaded at the third points, c » ^44 or 0.0347 

* ScNS pai>er by G. A. Maney, preteated before the seventeeath annual meeting of the American Society 
lor Teiting Matoriali. ^ 
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Table 6.—Pboperhes op Simple and Cantilbvbb Beams 




#->tr 


Loading Diagram 


Moment Diagram 


Shear Diagram 

Defuection Diagram 


tor H’-i 

tor H’O 




for k^t 


t,~^kfl-k} 

tmm."’^ tor k’i 

PcrLEcrtoN In TeftMs Ot 
Maximum FmeR Stress 

jr-^kd-ek'i-kV 

ymmx. ■ 4 ty for 


y-^^k(h^k^*k^) 
ymptx. for k-i 


A fo C’ MrPVfkfkftf) F/bep 3rpes3 /ai 

ChB- Mg-fYf^C/-k) Tebms Or Loadwo 

Mfrtfitr,Ptf C fork*fft A foCi fi(^ yyykfi-pric 
5 h£AR Cfod- 

A fo C: Yr ^IAffh(^) Af C: 

C fo 3'“Afft Dm rrr/OA/ /a/ 7kf?Ms L 


^FLECnON 




Ck>B=yy^%^0-k^kk)k-M 
Af C.yc-M*^t- 0 f fyrk’P, 
AfOy„„-^'(h,)[§te-ft)]* 
for k‘I§(t-^)F 


■ W^. /, 

Mt’iWkt Or Loadinq 

/%r«. ‘iWt PitC AtoC:t, Wktc 

SH£Air AfC: 

A to C: 

Deflection /n Terms Of 
C foB: Maximum F/eef Dtress 

Deflection A foOy, •‘^^( 3 -^kVk 

AfoC:yr^l^(^-^r) yrmr."^ C 

CfoB:y,‘j^t-k)tklt*tfHI 

fbr ft"^ 
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Table 6. — Pboferhes op Simple and Cantilever Beabis —Continued 




Lqaoino Diagram 


rioMENT Diagram 


Shear Oiaoram 


Moment 

CfoD:Mg^Wcf€ 

3hear 

AfoC: 

C fo D: 

3toD' 

OEFLECTfON 

CioD: 

AtCvtnflD:y^’‘^^^3-^tijfbrhvi 
/««. f^rh-h 


Moment 

forH‘1 

Shear 

Vjc^-iNA^ 

for If/ 
S£SLE ^im 

YnyptptrM* for k’O 


Moment 

Mrrt^xS'^f for R-/ 
Shear 

Vx’^Carrsfptnf^^yf 

Vmexr-y^ 

Deflect/on 

y^jl^CSfhKhHf 

ym0x’M* 


»| 

Deflbction Diagram 


AfoC:Mc^O 

Cto 

fbrk^r 

Shear 

AfoO^x^O 

Cfo3:Vx’’-iy 

^mex. ^rom C to S 

A to C:yj^fSTfif-SHyt-oif 
Cto 3.-ye‘^‘k*/rzf(tY/-/tT 
yt for k^Ff 

yimx, •S^CeNfiXHi)^ fbrk^ 


fvEER Stress /n 
Terms Of Loao/ng 
A fo CRNffStoD: f- 

CfoV:f-U,r^ 

Deflect/on /n Terms Of 
Max/MUM F/ber Stress 
AfoC mfff 0 fo D: 

Cio 

ym^x.’^C3-^') fork-i 


Fiber Stress /n 
Terms Of Load/no 

Deflection /n Terms Of 
Max/MUM F/ber Stress 
A fo B:y-i^lfk‘‘-4kt3) 

ymm’Mc foi'ff'O 


Fiber Stress Tn 
Terms Of Loap/ng 

«=^ 

Ux.-^ 

Deflect/on Tn Terms 
Maximum F/bcr Stre 


Terms Of Loao/no 

^fs 

Deflect/on /n Terms Of 
Max/mum F/ber Stress 

ymnc“^I^R)fi-R) fftA 
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726. Tumeaure and Maurer’s Method.^—Turneaure and Maurer 
recommend that 8 to 10 be used for n in the formulas which they have derived, 
and which are given below. They also state that the formulas presented are the 
result of modifying the deflection formulas for homogeneous beams in accordance 
with the following assumptions: 

1. The representative or mean section has a depth equal to the distance from 
the top of the beam to the center of the steel. 

2. It sustains tension as well as compression, both following the linear 
law. 

3. The proper mean modulus of elasticity of the concrete equals the average 
or secant modulus up to the working compressive stress. 

4. The allowance for iteel in computing the moment of inertia of the mean 
section should be based on the amount of steel in the mid-sections, since stirrups 
and bent-up rods do no+ affect stiffness materially for working loads. 

The following are the deflection formulas for rectangular reinforced concrete 
beams: 


n — n 

^ ‘ 6d3 ‘ a 

« = + (1 - hy + 3np(l - A;)*] 

1 + 2np 
* “ 2 + 2np 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


From eqs. (2) and (3), the value of a for any values of p and n may be computed, 
and then the deflection from eq. (1). The notation employed in the above 
formulas is as follows: 

D = maximum deflection (if desired in inches, the units specified below 
should be used). 

6 = breadth of the beam (inches). 

d = depth of the beam to the center of the steel (inches). 

W ~ total load (pounds). 

I = span (inches). 
p == steel ratio. 

E, = niodulus of elasticity of the reinforcing steel (pounds per square inch), 
n = ratio of the moduli of elasticity of steel and concrete. 

^ = a numerical coefficient depending on p and n. 
k — proportionate depth of the neutral axis. 

Cl the numerical coefficient in the formula for deflection of homogeneous, 
Wl^ 

beams, Ci depending on the loading and support. For example, 

for a cantilever loaded at the end, Ci = H 
for a cantilever uniformly loaded, Ci « 
for a simple beam loaded at center, Ci » Hb 
for a simple beam uniformly loaded, ci = 51 sa 
for a beam with fix^ ends, load at the center, Ci «■ K 92 
for a beam with fixed ends, uniformly loaded, Cl = Hs 4 

^ ** Vrin^plcB of Reinforced Concrete Conatruction,” 4th Edition, p. IM. 
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The foUon^ng are the deflection formulas for reinforced concrete T-beams 
(referred to later): 


n ® 


P 

k ‘ 


= m* - (l - \) (k - y -1- j'(l - k)> d- 3pn(l 


nv + l 


-ky 


in which j9 is a coefficient depending upon the steel ratio andn, and other symbols 
as before. 


RESTRAINED AND CONTINUOUS BEAMS 

73. General Considerations.—beam is said to be fixed or restrained when, 
as shown in Figs. 101a and 6, one or both ends are built into a wall in such 
a manner that the action of external forces tends to cause no rotation of the beam 
at the fixed end, or ends, as the case may be. Consequently, the neutral plane 
in its original position, AB^ remains tangent to the elastic curve at the fixed end, 
or ends, when the beam is bent. 

Beams are often supported at several points along their length, as shown in 
Fig. 102. When the elastic line of the deformed beam forms a continuous curve, 

with the elastic lines in two adjacent spans, as AB 
and BCf joining at a support B in such a manner 
that the adjacent tangents DB and BE form a 
straight line DBE^ the beam is said to be a con¬ 
tinuous beam. In some continuous beams the form 
of the structure in some of the panels is such that 


Both Zrx^s 

fijJ Continuous Be«m 

Fig. 101. Fig. 102. 

the elastic line is not continuous over the supports but forms a ^^cusp’^ or sharp 
point. Such beams are knowp as partially continuous beams. These beams are 
encountered in certain types of swing bridges. 

In the cases shown in Figs. 101 and 102, the presence of restraining moments 
which fix the ends of the beam or cause adjacent tangents to remain parallel, 
together with the unknown supporting forces, or reactions, present more unknown 
quantities than can be determined by the principles of statics. Such beams are 
said to be statically indeterminate. 

Problems in the determination of the restraining moments and supporting 
forces may be solved by any of the general methods for deflection of beams given 
in the chapter on Deflection of Beams” and in Appendix C, In the present 


T^rt^errf to cury^ O, 
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chapter the discussion will be confined to the solution by the Area Moment and 
Elastic Weight methods. 

The solution of problems in restrained and continuous beams requires an 
expression for moment at any point in the beam. This may be obtained from 
Fig. 103a, which shows the beam of Fig. 1016, 
or any span of Fig. 102, removed by cutting \ 

sections close to the wall or the supports. ^ o ^ 

The end moments are shown by the arrows ^v, c^) ^ 

Ml and M 2 . At any point distance x from - ^ _^ 

the end of the beam, the moment may be , 
expressed as the effect of the load W and 

the effect of the end moments Mi and M 2 yfnn . nIiThs^ 

considered as acting independently. These M 

values are shown by diagrams of Figs. 1036 I ^ / 

and c respectively. The values of the mo- 11 

ments are indicated on the diagrams. ^ ^ 

After the values of Mi and M 2 have been 
determined by the methods given in the ylITTTrrrw 

articles which follow, the diagrams of Figs. 

1036 and c may be combined to form the ^ 

moment diagram of Fig. 103d. It will gen¬ 
erally be found that the end restraining - 

moments are negative. The shaded areas (?« ^ 

show negative moments near the ends of the 

beam and positive moment near the center. ^.>rr m i\Trr>^ 

General equations for moment at any J 

point may be written in the following kJlr ^ 
form: Fia. 103. 

From A to C 

M, = Ml + Vix (1) 

From C to B 

M. = Ml + Fia; - W(x - kl) (2) 

To determine Fi take moments about B, from which 


tv /tk pvr 


P?C!p 


Fia. 103. 


Vi = 


Ml) + W{1 - k) 


Equation (3) gives the reaction at-the left end of the beam of Fig. 1016 or the 
shear at the left end of one of the spans of Fig. 102. The reaction at the right 
end of the beam is 

7, = \{Mi - Ml) + Wh (3o) 

The shear at any point in the beam is given by the following equations; 
From A to C 

F. = +Fi (4) 

From C to .B 

F. * +Fi - F (6) 

Values of moment and shear may be determined from eqs. (1) to (5) as soon 
as Ml and Mt are known. 
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Figure 103c shows a beam supporting a uniform load and subjected to end 
moments Mi and M 2 , The values of moments, shears, and reactions are as 
follows: 


M. = M, + Vix - 

(6) 

Vs = +Vi -- wx 

(7) 

II 

to 

1 

+ 

(8) 

F* = J (Mt - M,) + ^ 

(9) 


74. Restrained or Fixed Beams. 

74a. Analysis by Prof. Greene’s Area-mome*nt Method. Beam 
Fixed at One End, Free at Other End .—The beam in Fig. 104 infixed or restrained 



at A, and freely supported at B. 
Under these conditions the reactions 
R\ and R 2 , and the resisting moment 
Ml at A, present more unknown 
quantities than can be determined by 
the principles of statics, and the beam 
is statically indeterminate. The ease 
with which problems of this kind are 
solved, depends to some extent upon 
the manner in which the Af-diagram 
is drawn, for it may be represented 
in three ways, as shown in Figs. 104&, 
104c, or 104d. Each case will be con¬ 
sidered separately. 

In Fig. 1046, let Mi and Mi 
represent the bending moments at A 
and C respectively. The bending 
moment at B is zero. The line AB, 
(Fig. 104a), is tangent to the elastic 
curve at A, and the tangential de¬ 
viation f at B is zero. Therefore 


t =: 


El 


r 


Mxdx 


0 


or 



Mxdx = 0 


Hence the area-moment of QVVTP, Fig. 1046 about Q is zero, or 


From statics 
and 


MiiZ) (4) + M2(6)(10) -f Mi(6)(14) - 0‘ 
7Mi -f Oilfj * 0 

Ml « -(640)(12) -f- 18B* 

Ml « 6B, 
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-45,360 + 126^2 + 362^2 = 0 
and 

R% ~ 280 Ml = —1,440 

1^1 = 260 M 2 = 1,680 

In Fig. 104c, the ilf-diagram is drawn in parts; QST is the M-diagram for the 
reaction at 5, and TPU is the M-diagiam for the load at C. The area QST is 
positive, and the area TPU is negative. The area-moment of the total diagram 
about Q is zero. Therefore 


182^2 (0)(12) - (6,480) (6) (14) = 0 
Rt = 280 

TS = 18^2 - 5,040 
PV == (H)(5,040) - 1,680 
= 5,040 - 6,480 - -1,440 


In the two preceding solutions no speculation was made as to the general 
form of the elastic curve. The curve ACS, Fig. 104a, might have had any shape 
whatsoever, so long as its tangent at A passes through B. It is not always wise 
to presume upon the general form of the elastic curve before computations are 
made; but in the present simple case it is quite safe to assume that the curve is 
concave on the under side near A, and concave on the upper side at C, with a 
point of contraflexure between. Hence the bending moment is negative at A, 
positive at C, and zero at an intermediate point /; consequently the ilf-diagram 
may be sketched as in Fig. 104d. In finding the area-moment, the area T/F, 
which is not a part of the diagram, can be included as positive area with QFJ, 
and as negative area with TIU, 


From statics 
and 

Whence 


M2(3)(4) + M2(6)(10) - Mi(6)(]4) = 0 
7 Mi - 6M2 = 0 

-Ml = -(540)(12) + I 8 B 2 

M2 = 6/?2 

2 ?, = 280 -Mi= -1,440 

22 i = 260 M* = 1,680 


When an unknown ordinate in the M-diagram is represented by a symbol, it 
is generally better to assume that the ordinate is positive, as in Fig. 1045. If the 
solution shows that the ordinate is negative, the M-diagram may be re-drawn if 
desirable. Frequently the M-diagram may be constructed to advantage as 
shown in Fig, 104c. 

Only two independent static equations can be written for the solution of a 
system of parallel forces. In the present problem there were three unknown 
quantities to be determined, hence one elastic equation was necessary for a 
solution. 

The beam in Fig. 105a, fixed at A and simply supported at JB, carries a total 
load Tf, uniformly distributed. In Fig. 1055, QTU the M-diagram for the 
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uniform load^ and QT8 is the ilf-diagram for the reaction at B, If the tangent 
to the elastic curve is drawn through A, the tangential deviation < at 5 is zero, 
hence the area-moment of QSU about Q is zero. 


Ri * HW 


Ri = HW 


TS = HWl 


The ilf -diagram may now be drawn to scale as in Fig. 105c; the resisting 
hioment at is 

SU == TS - TU = HWl - HWl = - HWl 



BeoM Fixed at Both Ends ,—The beam in Fig. 106a is fixed at each end. The 
M-diagram is sketched in Fig. 1066 by assuming all ordinates positive. It 
cannot be drawn to scale until ilfi, and Mz are known. There are four un¬ 
known quantities involved in the external forces acting at the points of support. 
These are Ri^ 7^2, Af i and Mz, for which four independent equations are necessary. 
The two static equations may be written thus: 

Ri + Rz — P (1) 

Mz = klR\ + Afi = (1 — k)lRz + Mz (2) 

Two elastic equations are necessary in addition to these static equations. 
Let be the angle which the tangent through A makes with the tangent through 
B. Then, since 0 ** 0, the area of the ilf-diagram between A and B is zero. 
Therefore 

(1 -k)i = o (3) 

The line AB is tangent to the elastic curve at B, and the tangential deviation 
W A is /i « 0. Therefore the area-moment of the Af-diagram about TU is 
zero. Hence 
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(T)(f)+m(f)+^ [«+1(‘ - ‘)'l 

A third elastic equation may be written by equating to zero the area-moment 
of the M-diagram about QP: but obviously ihis equation would not be indepen¬ 
dent of eqs. (3) and (4). Equations (3) and (4) may be reduced to 

kMi + (1 - k)M 2 + Ms * 0 (3a) 

kWi + (2- k- k^)Mi + (1 + k)Mz = 0 (4a) 



M) 

Fiq. 106 . 


Solving eqs. (1), (2), (3a) and (4a) 

fii = (1 - Zk^ + 2A;3)P Ms = - k)Pl 

Ri = (3A;* - 2k^)P Ms = 2A;*(1 ~ k)m 

Ml - -kil - k)m 

Since the limits of k are 0 and 1, it is clear that Mi and Ms are negative bend¬ 
ing moments and Ms is a positive bending moment. 

The M-diagram in Fig. 106c is the same as in Fig. 1066, except that TQ has 
been drawn in the horizontal position. Let 

« Ms = M4 + Ms 

From Geometry 

Ms « Ms + (1 - *)(Mi - Ms) 

Hence 

. Mi *» Ms ** Ms ^(1 — k)Pl 
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If the beam were simply supported (not fixed) at A and 5, the bending 
moment at C would be Mi = A;(l — k)Pl. Therefore TSQ is the ilf-diagram when 
the beam is not restrained at the ends by Mi and M 2 . In a numerical problem 
the M-diagram should be sketched as in Fig. lOGc, and Mi computed as for a 
simple beam. After the negative moments Mi and M 2 have been determined, 
the trapezoid TQPU may be revolved about TQ and the diagram drawn to scale 
as shown in Fig. 106d. 

The fixed beam in Fig. 107 supports a total load TT, uniformly distributed. 
Since the loading is symmetrical, the resisting moment and reactions at B 









Tiq. 107. 


are the same as at A. The area TSQ is the M-diagram for a simply supported 
beam and the area TUPQ represents the resisting moment M at each end. The 
angle ^ between the tangents through A and B is zero. Consequently the area 
of the M-diagram is zero. Therefore 



M « 


m 

12 


The bending moment at the center is 


Wl _Wl ^ m 
8 12 24 


and the M-diagram may be drawn to scale as shown. 


lUttstratiTe Proik^lcm.—The reactions and resisting moments wiU be determined for the 
fixed beam in Fig. 108a. 

From statics 




5V - (^) W(15) - 3,600 
Mt - -(640X9) + 245. + Af, 

„ 6,760 + ilfi - AT. 

- 24 ’ 
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The angle between the tangents through A and B is 

^ - 0 
or 

(Ml + Mt)2i , (3,600X24) _ „ 
2 ■ ' 2 “" 

The tangential deviation at £ is 


( 3,600)(1 5)(10) ^ (3,600)(9)(18) , 24Jlf,(8) , 24ilfi(]6) _ „ 

o *1 o'"""* o ' 


Whence 


Ml - -2,250 
M% » -1,350 


Ri - 437.5 
At » 202.5 


These results may be checked by the formulas given above. The Jl/-diagram is drawn 
to scale in Fig. 108c. 

746. Analysis of Restrained Beams ^ zr/ 1*^ ^ 

by Method of Elastic Weights ^ ^ 

Beam Fixed ai Both Ends .—Figure 109a shows m ^ 
a beam fixed at both ends and supporting a single 
concentrated load IF at a distance A;Zfrom the left ^ G\^eY\ Be^im 
end of the beam. In Fig. 1096 the restraining ^ 

and supporting effect of the wall is represented by I 

the moments Mi and M 2 and the forces V 1 and V 2 . ^ 

The directions assumed for these moments and 

forces wilt t>e taken as positive. Let ab of Fig. // _/_> V, 

109c represent the conjugate beam for the case (h) 

under consideration. Load this ^conjugate beam 
with an Ml El diagram formed by combining the T~7^ 
moment diagrams for simple beam effect due to 1/ 







Conjugate Be«m 
p Loctdin0 
(C) 


Fig. i08. 


Moment 

for Given Beoim 

M 

Fio* 109* 


the load W a nd the moment diagram for the effect of JIfi and Mi* Let fi and 
ff represent the conjuga.te beam reactions due to the M/Ml loading. 
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A necessary condition for fixed ends in a restrained beam is that the tangents 
to the elastic curve at the ends of the beam must have zero slope. Since the 
slopes of the tangents at the ends of the given beam are zero, the shears at the ends 
of the conjugate beam must be zero. But these shears are equal to the end reac¬ 
tions for the conjugate beam. Therefore n and r 2 must be equal to zero. The 
values of Mi and M 2 may be determined subject to the condition that ri and 
are equal to zero. 

Values of ri and r 2 may be determined for the conditions shown in Fig. 109c. 
The moment diagram for Mi and M 2 is divided into two triangles to facilitate 
the calculations. Distances to the center of gravity of the several triangles are 
shown on the figure. On placing equal to zero values of ri and r 2 obtained by 
writing moment equations about the ends of the beam we derive the following 
condition equations: 

2Mi + ilf2 = -Wklil - k ){2 - k) 
and 

Ml + 2M2 = -Wkl{l - k)il + k) 

Solving these equations for Mi and M 2 , we have 


Ml = -TTHd - A-)* (6) 

M 2 = -Wkna - k) ^ (6) 

Equations (5) and (6) give the values of the end moments for the given beam of 
Fig. 109a. 

The supporting force or reaction at the left end of the given beam may be 
determined from eq. (3), Art. 73, by substituting values of Mi and M 2 as given 
by eqs. (5) and (6), from which 

Fi = Wil - A;)*{1 + 2k) (7) 

From statics 

Fj = IF - == WkK3 - 2k) (8) 

To determine the moment at any point in the given beam substitute values of Mi, 
M 2 and Fi in eqs. (1) and (2) of Art. 73. We then have the following general 
equations for moments: 


From A to C 
From C to B 


M. - TF(1 - ifc)* [a:(l + 2k) - kl] 
M, = Wk^ ll{2 - A:) - (3 - 2A;)a:] 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


To determine the moment under the load TF^substitute x — kl in eq. (9) or (10), 
from which 

Me = 2WkH(l - A:)* (11) 

The moment diagram for the given beam as plotted froiq eqs. (9) to (11) is 
shown in Fig. 109d. Note that the end moments, which are negative, are plotted 
below the base line ab while the positive moment at the load is plotted above the 
base line. The shaded area shows the complete moment diagram. 

* From the moment diagram of Fig. 109d it can be seen that the moment is^ 
zero at two points, one on either side of the load. To locate these points, place 
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M. from eqs. (9) and (10) equal to zero and solve for the values of a?, 
x% represent these values of x. From eq. (9) 

hi 


and from eq. (10) 


Xi 


X2 


l + 2k 
2-k 


Let Xi and 


( 12 ) 


I 


(13) 




3-2r 

Equations (12) and (13) locate the points of inflectionj or the points at which the 
moment changes from positive to negative. It can also be shown that at these 
points there is a reversal of curvature in the elastic curve of the beam. 

The deflection at any point in the given beam 
may be determined by criculating the moment 
at that point in the conjugate beam due to the 
M/EI loading. In Fig, 110 let ab represent the 
conjugate beam and let the figure adceb repre¬ 
sent the M/EI diagram taken from the moment 
diagram of Fig. 109d. Note that the moment 
areas amd and nbe are negative and are 
represented by forces which act upward and 
that area men is positive and is represented by 
a force which acts downward. 

To determine the general equation for deflection at a point distance x from 
the left end of the given beam, determine the moment of area adhg of Fig. 110 
about point g. On dividing this area into triangles and taking moments about 
point g, we have 

y = + M.) 



»v 

r I 

<_ 


' * 

A 




from which finally 


W 

^ ~ m 


(1 - ky »*[x(l + 2k) - 3kl] 


(14) 


Equation (14) is the equation of the elastic curve for a point to the left of the 
load W, For a point to the right of the load and at a distance x from the left 
end of the beam, we derive 

y = ^ k>{l - x)*[(3 - 2k)x - Ml (15) 

which is the equation of the elastic curve for a point to the right of the load W. 

The deflection of the given beam at the position of the load W may be deter¬ 
mined by substituting a? = W in eqs. (14) or (15), or the moment area on either 
side of the load may be taken about point/. In any event we derive 

y. = ^fc*Kl-fc)* ( 16 ) 

The maximum deflection in the given beam due to the load W occurs at the 
point where the conjugate beam shear due to the load W is equal to zero. From 
Fig. 110 it can be seen that zero shear occurs at point p which is so located that 
area nop area nbe. Let Xo ^ distance from left end of beam to point of 
maximum deflection* Then 

flPd I ""2 (I *Ci} ■* ^ jji 


(17) 
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The maximum deflection may be determined by substituting Xo from eq. (17) 
in eq. (15), or by calculating the moment area to the right of point p. Note that 
this moment area is a couple which is equal to area nop multiplied by the distance 
between the centers of gravity of the triangles nop and nbe. Performing the 
operation indicated, we derive 

y « ? (Ig) 

3 J?/(3-2ik)* ^ ^ 

Equation (18) gives the maximum deflection of the given beam for any position 
of the load W. 

The maximum deflection given by eq. (18) varies with the position of the 

load W, It can be shown that the 
greatest value of will occur at the 

d.., —^ beam center when the load W is placed 

_ _at that point. Let A represent this 

Given Beam deflection. Substituting k = }4 in eq. 

^ (18) we have 

. . 1 Wl^ .-Q. 

192 El 

which is the greatest deflection of the 
given beam. 

When the given beam supports a 
uniform load the process is similar to 
that given above. In this case the 
simple beam moment diagram is a 
parabola. Due to symmetry, the re- 
[_ straining moments Mi and M 2 are 

tssoft-fb equal. The values of moments and 

i/_«njEflgr ' deflection for this case are given in 

Table 1, Art. 74c. 



L 

tSSOft-fb 




Moment Dic^ 0 r(>im 
for Given Be^m 


* . UluBtrative Problem.—Determine the 

Fig 111. moments and reactions for the fixed 

beam shown in Fig. 111. 

Figure 1116 shows the conjugate beam loaded with the known simple beam moment 
diagram and an assumed end moment diagram. The conjugate beam reactions, ri and rs 
must equal zero. From moments about the ends of the beam 

, (H)(3.600)(24)(13) . /1\ (16) /1\ ( 8 ) . 

" —(24)-+ b; Wi24.) (24) ^-24) * 0 


^ (H)(3.600)(24)(ll) 

. (24) 

From these equations we have 


+ (|)(AfO(24) + (^)(Jl/0(24 


Mt + 0.6Ma » -2,926 
Ml -f 2.0il/t « -4,950 

Solving for Mi and M 2 , we have 

JIfi » -2,260 ft.-lb. 

Mt » -1,360 ft.-lb. 

Figure 111c shows the bending moment diagram. 

The reactions may he determined from moment equations taken about the ends of 
beam for the conditions shown in Fig. Ilia. Noting that Mi and Mt are negative 
momente, moments about the right end of the beam give 

4-24JS, - (640)(15) - 3MO + 1.860 - 0 
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from which 

Ri - 437.6 lb. 

From summation of vertical forces or moments about the left end of the beam 

Ri « 202.5 lb. 

Illustrative Problem*—Calculate the deflection under the load and the maximum deflec¬ 
tion for the beam of Fig. 111. 

The deflection under the load is given by area moments for the portion of the moment 
diagram of Fig. lllc which lies to the left of point C. Whence 

+ ( 3 )(6.14)1 - (2)(1,687.5)(3.86)*(J) | 

V. = (4,010) ft. 

The maximum deflection occurs at the point for which the conjugate beam shear is 
zero. From Fig. 111c it can be seen that the shear is zero at a point (2U6.67) ** 13,34 ft. 
to the left of point B. The maximum deflection, equal to the area moment about this 
point for areas to the right* k 

” El ( 3 ) ( 2 ) (6.67) (1.350) = ( 4 . 020 ) ft. 

Illustrative Problem.—Calculate the end moments, reactions, and maximum deflection 
for the beam shown in Fig. 112. 



Moment Dwgrvim 
for Given Be^m 

rc) 

Fio. 112. 


The simple beam moment diagram is a parabola, as shown in Fig. 1126, and the end 
moment diagram is a rectangle, since from symmetry of loading, the end moments are 
equal. Placing the value of the conjugate beam reaction n equal to zero, we have 

ri - + (H)(iWi)a^) « 0 

from which 

ilfi - -12,000 ft*-lb. 

Figure 112c shows the complete moment diagram. 

Since th e end moments are equal, eqs. (8) and (9), Art, 27» show that the end reactions 
are equal to each other and each is equal to half the applied load. Hence 

Rx - 7,200 lb. 
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The maximum deflection occurs at the center of the beam due to symmetiy of loading. 
It can be shown that the areas abc and cde are equal and that the distances between their 
centers of gravity is 3.0 ft. Hence 


If-.. - ^ (I) (».000)(3.47)(3.9) . 


^^(54,100) 


Beam Fixed at One End^ Free at Other End —The beam of Fig. 113 may be 
analyzed by the methods used in the preceding article. Since the beam is freely 
supported at the left end, the moment at that point is zero. Let Mz represent 
the restraining moment at the right end of the beam. 

Figure 113c represents the conjugate beam with the M/El loading in position. 

The simple beam effect is shown by the tri¬ 
angle ach and the effect of ikf 2 is shown by the 
triangle ahd. Since the slope of the tangent 
to the elastic curve at the right end of the 




given beam is zero, the conjugate beam reaction r 2 must be zero. In this case ri 
is not zero, for the tangent to the elastic curve at this point is not horizontal. 
Figure 113d shows the completed moment diagram. General equations for 
moments, reactions, and equations of the elastic curve are given in Table 1, 
Art. 74c. 


nittstrative Problem.—Caloulate moments, reactions, deflection under the load, and 
maximum deflection for the beam of Fig. 114. 

Figure 114& shows the conjugate beam with the simple beam moment diagram in place. 
Since the right end of the given beam is freely supported, the end moment diagram is a 
triangle, as shown in Fig. 1146. To determine Mu place the value of ru the left hand con¬ 
jugate beam reaction, equal to sero, whence, 

H (Jf'i)<18)(12 )_. H(2,16 0 )(18)(8) . 

(18) (18) “ 

boin wUflli 

Ml - -1.440 ft.4b. 
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The right reaction Rt may be determined from moments aboui point B, Fig. 
from which 

18iJ2 - (540) (12) « - 1,440 

Hence 

R% * 280 lb. 

From summation of the vertical forces 


«! = 540 - 1^2 * 260 lb. 


The moment under the load is 


114a, 


Me = 6 B 2 « 1,680 ft.-lb. 


Figure 114c shows the complete moment diagram. 

The deflection under the load may be determined from area moments to the right of 
point C of Fig. 114c. In this case r 2 , the right hand conjugate beam reaction is not sero, 
for end A is not restrained. To determine r 2 take moments about point B of Fig. 1145, 
using the value of M\ calculated above. The value of r 2 is found to be 6,480, as shown on 
Fig. 114c. Hence 

V. » y^(6,480)(6)-H(1.680)(6)«(|)^ 
y. = ^j(28.800) 


The maximum deflection occurs at the point where the conjugate beam shear is aero 
From Fig. 114c it can be seen that this point is located ( 2 ) (5.54) * 10.08 from the left 
end of the beam. Hence 


< 29 , 600 ) 


74c. Properties of Restrained Beams.—Table 7, on pp. 112 and 
113 gives in convenient forna the principal properties of the common forms of 
restrained beams. Substitution in the general formulas will give the momentSi 
shears, and deflection in any desired case. 

75. Continuous Beams. 

76a. Analysis of Continuous Beams by the Area-moment Method. 

{Prof, Greeners Method ),—Two general methods of procedure may be adopted 
in the analysis of continuous beams by this method. In the first method, which 
is known as the Conventional Method, each problem is treated as a separate case. 
The results may be expressed in general formulas or numerical values may be 
obtained for moments and reactions. The second method, which is more general 
in nature, makes use of a relation which exists between the moments at three 
consecutive supports. This relation, which is known as the Theorem ojP Three 
Moments, is expressed in the form of an equation. In the following articles these 
methods will be given in detail. 

766. The Conventional Method.—The ease with which problems may 
be solved by this method depends upon the manner in which the moment 
diagrams are drawn and the selection of the tangent for which the intercepts are 
to be determined. For convenience in solving probleips, all reactions will be 
assumed to act upwards and all moments will be assumed to act in a positive 
direction. Hence a negative result indicates that the reaction or moment acts 
in a direction opposite to that assumed. 

Beam on Three Supporle—Single Concentrated Load ,—In Fig. 116a let FO 
represent the tangent to the elastic curve drawn through C. The elastic curve is 
not shown and no speculation with reference to its form will be made. Its slope 
is unknown; it may be positive or negative. One thing is certain. Since the two 
spans are equal in length, the tangential deviations 1% and are equal in magnitude. 
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Tablb 7.— Propebtiiis of Rkstbainbo Beams 





- 

ff’i Per-LecnoN /n 
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Tablb 7.—P^oi'KiiTiJiB UP Restsained Beams— Continued 
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They have opposite signs, since one is measured above the line AB and the other 
below it. Hence h = —< 2 . Figures 1156, c, and d show three methods of drawing 
the moment diagrams. All ordinates will be assumed as positive. 

In Fig. 1156, all moments are expressed in terms of the end reactions. The 
bending moment is known only at A and if. At these points the moment is zero 
since the beam is assumed to be freely supported at the ends. We then have 

Elti = 12Jf2i(6)(8) + 12^,(9)(18) + 30y?s(9)(24) 
and 

EIt2 == 30^8(15) (20) 

But 

Wh^ence 

7A^ = -43^8 (a) 

From statics 

'' SORi - 180 = 30R, 

Whence 

= As + 6 (b) 

^ From (a) and (b) 

Ai = 5.16 lb. 

R 2 = 5.68 lb. 

As - -0.84 lb. 

^ From statics, the moment at point C is 
Me = SOAs = -25.2 in.-lb. 

The complete moment diagram is 
shown in Fig. 115e. 

In Fig. 115c, the Af-diagraras for 
the load at D and for the reaction at C 
are sketched separately. PQV is the 
M-diagram when the center reaction is removed and AB considered as a simple 
beam, supporting the load at D. PUV is the M-diagram when the load at D is 
removed, and AB considered as a simple beam held in equilibrium by the forces at 
A, B, and C. 

From area-moments about P and V we have 



(e) 

Fig. 115. 


Elh * (96)(6)(8) + (96)(9)(18) + (60)(9)(24) -f M(15)(20) 

and 

ElU “ (60)(15)(20) + M(15)(20) 

But 

ti *= —fa 

Therefore 

M « -85.2 in.-lb. 

The bending moment at C is 

Me * SU « 60 -h M « —25.2 in.-lb. 
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To determine the reactions note that moments about C taken for forces on 
either side of this point must equal Mc» Hence, for the section to the left of (7, 

30i?i - (10)(18) = Me * -25.2 

and 

Ri - 5.16 lb. 

Also, for the section to the right of C, 

30/?8 -- Me = -25.2 

and 

Rz = -0.84 lb. 

Placing a summation of vertical forces equal to zero, to determine Rz, we have 

Ri -f- Rz “t" Ri = 10 

from which 

Rz = 5.681b. 

The value of Rz may also be determined from a moment equation about points 
A orB. 

In Fig. 115d, the M-diagram is drawn by first considering that AC and CB 
are simple beams, i.e., by assuming no continuity and no bending moment at 
C, Thus PQS is the M-diagram for the simple beam AC supporting 10 lb. at D. 
There is no corresponding diagram for CB^ since there is no load in that span. 
The area PUV is then added to provide for the bending moment on account of 
continuity at C. 

Elh - (72)(6)(8) + (72)(9)(18) + Mc(15)(20) 

Eltz = Me (15) (20) 

ti = —^2 

Whence 

Me — —25.2 as before. 


After the reactions have been determined, the bending moments at C and 
D, and the deflection at any point may be computed. Figure 115e shows the 


completed moment diagram. The 
elastic curve when drawn will have the 
general configuration shown in Fig. 116. 

The general expressions for i?i, Rzf 
and Rz will now be developed in con¬ 
nection with Fig. 116. Let the tangent 
to the elastic curve be drawn through 
C and let ti and tz represent the 
tangential deviations at A and B re¬ 
spectively. Then, from area-moments 



about A and we have 


Fig. 116. 


m = PHI - fc)/,(2 z.)| - fc)i,] + ^(2 ^)(| J.) 


PI* 


Mh* 

3 




Mlt* 

3 
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From similar triangles we have the proportion 


Whence 

Therefore 


ti i —\ 


tlli ~ ^2^1 


M 


PWk - 
"2llx+'h) 


( 1 ) 


The values of the reactions may be determined by statics as in th(' problem 
given above, whence 


Pli(k - k^) 

2^2 
PlHk_r 

2 (li + 12)12 


Ri = P(1 - A;) - - 
R2^Pk + 

Ps - - 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Since k is less than unity, k-k^ is positive; hence M is a negative bending 
moment, and Rz is a negative reaction acting downward. 

When the two spans are of equal length I, the reactions are 


+ 

1 

CQ 

If 

(6) 

{-2k‘ + 6fc) 

(6) 


(7) 


Beam on Three Supports—Uniform Loads ,—In Fig. 117a the parabola PQS 
is the M-diagram, when .4C is considered as a simple beam, and the parabola 
STV is the M-diagram when CB is considered as a simple beam. The triangle 

PUV is added to represent the bending 
moment on account of the continuity. 
If the tangent to the elastic curve be drawn 
th»-ough ( 7 , and h and tz represent the tan¬ 
gential deviations at A and B respectively, 
then 



Elh - (18,000)(12)(?i)(6) + M(6)(8) 

« 864,000 -f 48M 

Eltz - (81,000)(18)(%)(9) + ikf(9)(12) 

« 8,748,000 + 108M 

3^1 = 

M * -66,800 

The Jlf-diagram may now be drawn to scale as shown in Fig. 1176, From 
statics 

-66,800 « l2Rx - (12,000)(6) « ISRz - (36,000)(9) 

1,360 
Bz « 31,760 
Bz « 14,900 
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The general expressions for i2i and £ 2 , and Rz for a continuous beam of two 
unequal spans h and supporting unequal uniform loads and wz per unit 
of length, will now be developed in connection with Fig. 118. The il/-diagram 
is drawn as in the preceding problem. If the tangent to the elastic curve is 
drawn through C, and h and U represent the tangential deviations at A and 
B respectively, then 


Eltz 


Wih* Mli^ 

'24 3 " 

Wzlf , Mh^ 
24 3 


8(/i + U) ] 


( 8 ) 




When the spans are eaual in length I and the uniform load w per unit of length 
is the same in both spans, eq. (8) reduces to 

u - -f (9) 

Beam on Three Supports—Special Cases .—When a continuous beam supports 
a combination of uniform and concentrated loads, it will be found expedient to 
sketch the M-diagram in parts as shown in Fig. 119. The portion (a) is the M- 
diagram for the concentrated loads when no continuity is considered at C; and 
the portion (6) is a similar diagram for the uniform loads. The continuity is 
provided for by the portion (c). If the tangent to the elastic curve is drawn 
through C, and h and tz represent the tangential deviations at A and B, then 

Elh = (9,000)(6)(6) + (18,000)(12)(?i)(6) + M(6)(8 
« 1,188,000 + 48M 

Eltz » (6,000)(3)(4) + (6,000)(6)(9) + (6,000)(3)(1 ) + (81000)(18)(?i) 

(9) + Jlf(9)(12) 

= 9,396,000 + 108M 
3fx * 

M « -62,100 

The reactions may now be determined by the principles of statics. 
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-1,600 


The value of M may also be determined from eqs. (1) and (8). Equation (1) 
is applicable to the concentrated loads. For the load at Z>, P = 3,000, k — 
h 12, and U = 18. Hence 

^ ^ _ (3,00 0) (144)(K 

For the load at P, P = 1,000, k = h = 18, and h = 12. 

Hence 

„ _ (1,000) (324)(H - Ht) _ 1 finn 

For the load 1,000, k == 18, and ?2 = 12. 

Hence 

_ (1,000) (324)(2^ -hi)^ „oooo 

Hence the bending moment at C, due to the three concentrated loads is 
M = -2,700 - 1,600 - 2,000 = -6,300 
Equation (8) is applicable to the uniform loads, where wi •* 1,000, wt = 
2,000, h = 12, and I 2 = 18. Hence 

^ (1,000)(12^) + (2,000)(18^) ^ 

which agrees with the bending moment at C for the beam in Fig. 117. The total 
bending moment at C for the combined uniform and concentrated loads is 
M = -6,300 - 55,800 = -62,100 
as previously determined. 

The continuous beam in Fig. 120 supports a uniform load of 1,000 lb. per foot 

.^OOOIbptr ft ®P^^ 

A i7////A c PQSTW is the ikf-diagram, when AC 

--^ is considered as a simple span. Let 

L - -r the tanvent to the elastic curve he 


ilf = - 


-55,800 


^OOOtb p9r ft 


--^ is considered as a simple span. Let 

looi/^^r I the tangent to the elastic curve be 

◄ndrawn through (7, and let h and ^2 rep- 

_ o \|,v _ resent the tangential deviations at A 

—-and B respectively. In 'finding the 

area-moment of PQSTW about P, the 

. parabolic area QST is encountered. 

Fio 120 * 

This area has all the properties of the 

area Q'S'T', which is the Af-diagram for a simple beam 12 ft. long supporting a 

uniform load of 1,000 lb. per foot over its entire length; hence the area-moment 

of PQSTW about P may be found as follows: 

AreaPQiV (43,200)(3)(4) = 518,400 

QNO (43,200) (6) (10) = 2,592,000 

QTO (57,600)(6)(14) = 4,838,400 

TOW (57,600) (6) (22) = 7,603,200 

1 70Q Ann 

QST (18,000)(12)(%)(12) 

Elti - 17,280,000 + jlf(15)(20) 

Elh = Jlf(30)(40) 

2tt * -it 

M - -19,200 


QST (18,000)(12)(%)(12) = 
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The reactions are statically determinate when M is known. The value of 
M may also be determined by the use of eq. ( 1 ) in which P is a concentrated load 
at the distance kh from A. In the present case let P represent the weight of an 
element of length dkh at the distance hh from A. Then 

P = 1,000 Udk 

Whence 

1,000 - Wife 

2{h + U) 

Th^ value of M may be found by integrating between the limits k = 0.2 and k = 
0 . 6 , hence 

--150,000 [‘’-I']';; 

« -19,200 

Beam on Four Suf ports .—The beam in Fig. 121 is continuous over four sup¬ 
ports. Two elastic equations are re¬ 
quired, in addition to the two static 
equations which may be written, for 
the determination of i?i, P 2 , Ps, and 
P 4 . Let t\ and tz represent the tan¬ 
gential deviations at A and D, for the 
tangent to the elastic curve at C; and 
let h and U represent the tangential 
deviations at C and B, for the tangent 
to the elastic curve at D. Then 

oil = "“fs 

and tz = — 0^4 

PQW is the M diagram when AC is considered as a simple span, to which the 
diagram PUSV added to provide for continuity. 

Eih = pm - + 2(1 - + ^>( 2 0(10 

PP n 



Fig. 121. 


ElU = MlQ ai ) (3 aZ) + Q aJ)(3 oz) 


aH^ 


(2Mi + Mt) 


Bit, - Jf. Q.l)Q.i) + 


= (Ml + 2Mi) 


Elt^ ' 


6 

Mz 


Q')Q‘) 


M£ 

3 


Ml 

Ms 


- fc»)( o + IJ 
3a* + 80 + 4 
Pl{k - *:*)a 
3o* + 8a + 4 


Whence 
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To determine the reactions, note that the moments to the right or left of any 
support is equal to the moment at that support, as given above. We then have 

» _ P/1 _ - A’)(o + 1) o _ Pik- + 30 + 2) 

~3o* + 8a + 4 ' ' (3a»'+^ + 4)o ~ 


/? = Pt 4- 1+2) p _ , P(* - k^)a 

"* (3o* + 8 a + 4)0 "4 - + 3 -, j 

76c. The Theorem of Three Moments. Area-MomerU Method .— 
This theorem establishes a relation between the bending moments at any tlye 6 

consecutive supports of a beam. In 
Pig. 122 let h and h represent the 

ffo * ~ -lengths of two adjacent spans which 

support uniform loads of wi and 

/ _unit of length respectively. Let 

represent the bend- 

Fig~122 moments at the three supports, 

and let I\ and 1% represent the mo¬ 
ments of inertia of the cross-sections of the two spans. Let the tangent to the 
elastic curve be drawn through the middle support and let and U represent 
the tangential deviations at the left and right supports respectively. From 
moment areas about points 0 and 2 , we have 


Fig. 122. 


Eli. - ('-'f )(^.)Gi.)+*.(‘;.)Q(.) + «. G'.)^;.) 

w,|,4 MoliJ , 

24"'‘ '6 3 

- ("i’Od'OG'-) + (2'=)d'-) + "• (2‘-)C'=) 


_ 4VZVX , . 

~ 24"“^ 

From similar triangles 


— -“ tjil 


Whence 


Afor + 2 Af. 
1 1 


‘V7i + 7j + ^T,“ “4r'7x 


’ + -* 7 ’) 
1 ^2/ 


Equation ( 10 ) is the general equation 

for the Theorem of Three Moments for -y; ,;.. . 

uniform loads. ^ * -^-- ^ - 

When the continuous beam supports 
concentrated loads W\ and W 2 as shown 

in Fig. 123, the parabolic simple beam —' 

moment diagrams are replaced by tri- 

angular moment diagrams. By a process similar to the one given above, we 
derive 

^»">0;+y + T - - r *'<* - 

-fc,)(2-w (11) 


3E^a. 123. 


fc»)(2 - ki)h* (11) 
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Equation (11) is the general equation for the Theorem of Three Moments for 
concentrated loads. 

When several loads are included on any span a term must be added to the 
right hand side of eq. (11) to account for each load. 

To determine the moments at the supports of a continuous beam by means of 
the Theorem of Three Moments, eq. (10) or (11) must be written for pairs of adja¬ 
cent spans beginning at one end of the beam. Thus in Fig. 124 apply the Theorem 
of Three Moments to spans 1 and 2; then to spans 2 and 3; and finally to spans 
3 and 4. In this manner three independent equations are derived. 


1 \ 

.L 

.ULL 

^ .j A 1 

1 Spent 

SpenZ 

Spen4 1^ 



Fw. ^21. 


Fig. 125. 


end 


I 


J_LL 


From Fig. 124 it can be seen that there are five unknown moments to be 
determined. However, it is generally possible from the conditions of the problem 
to determine values of the moments at the two ends of the span. The number of 
unknowns may then be reduced, becoming equal to the number of condition equa¬ 
tions derived by the application of the Theorem of Three Moments. 

As stated above, the moments at the end supports may be determined from 
the conditions of the problem. If the beam is freely supported at the ends, the 
moments at tl;iese points are zero. When one or both ends overhang the 
support, as shown in Fig. 125, the end moments 
are determined as for a cantilever beam of the 
same dimensions. If one end of the beam is 
fixed, a shown in Fig. 126, the moment at A 
may be determined by assuming the conditions 
of restraint to be replaced by a span of zero 
length with a free support at the outer end of 
this span. On applying the Theorem of Three 
Moments to the given spans and d;he span of 
zero length, the moment at A is readily 
determined. 

The reactions at the supports may be determined by the principles of statics 
as soon as the moments at the supports are known. Similar solutions are given 
in the preceding article. 


j_u. 


'5p0ft of zero Jen^fh 
Fio. 126. 


Illustrative Probleacu—Determine the moment at the center support of the beam shown 
in Fig. 115, p. 114, using the Theorem of Three Moments. 

Since the beam carries a concentrated load, eq. (11) is to be used. When the moment 
of inertia of the beam is constant, 1\ » Ji. Suu?e 1 appears in the denominator of each 
term, it divides out. For the conditions shown, M\ and Mz are zero and k * 0.4. 

Substituting in eq. (11) we have 

120M% « -(10) (0.4) (1 -0.4*) (30)« - -3,024 

from which 

M% « -25.2 in.-lb. 

The Inactions may be determined by statics, as in the discussion given on p. 113. 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the moment at the center support of the beam of 
Pig. 119, p. 11'7, using the Theorem of Three Moments. Calculate the reactions due to 
the given loading. 
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Since the beam carries both uniform and concentrated loads, eqs. (10) and (11) may be 
combined and written in the following form. Noting that h » h for uniform cross-sec¬ 
tion, we have 

Mdx “H -f h) + (tuiZi* + — TFifci(l -• A;i*)/i* 

- Tf2A;2(l k%){2 - k%)h\ 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 119, the several terms have the following values: JWo * 0; 
Mi = 0; Afi « Mc\ h »- Ig; h “ 18; wi « 1,000; Wi * 2,000; Wx « 3,000; Wi « 1,000* 
ki as 0.5; ki =a and 

Substituting these values in the above equation, we have 
eOAfc - - Ji[(l,000)(12)« + (2,000) (18)«1 - (3,000) (H) (1 - 1.^) (12)« 

- (1,000) (H) (?s') (H) (18)« - 1,000 (*.[) 05) (^) (18)« 

from which finally 

Me = -62,100 ft.-lb. 

To determine the reactions, note that the moment of forces to the left of the center 
support must equal Me- We then have 

12i2.4 - (3,000)(0) - (12,000)(6) = -62,100 

from which 


Ra = 2,325 lb. 

A moment equation for forces to the right of the center support gives 
18Rb - 1,000(6 + 12) - (36,000)(9) s= -62,100 


from which 


Rb 15,550 lb. 

From a summation of vertical forces, 

+ 22b + Rc * 3,000 + 12,000 + (2) (1,000) + 36,000 
Solving for Rc we have, 


Re « 35,125 lb. 



nittstrative Problem.—Determine the moment 
at the left end of the beam of Fig. 114, p. 110, 
using the Theorem of Throe Moments. 

Figure 127a shows the given beam, restrained 
at the left end and freely supported at the right 
end. In Fig. 1276, the given beam is modified 
by substituting for the wall, a span of zero length. 
Let Moy Ml and ilf 2 be the moments at the several 
supports. From the conditions of the problem, 
Mt — 0. Assume the beam freely supported at 


lOOOlb. \ 

fOH)* eov /of£* ^ /pip- \ 10*0" ^ 

r“ ;;r* /ir 




^tsppjb^n 


Fig. 127. 


Fig. 128. 


/2o, from which ATo 0. Applying eq. (11), noting that the several terms have the values 
Af» *« 0, Aft*** 0, h “• 0, U »18, W\ =* 0, W% *= 540, ki = 0, A ;2 «= and/i ■»/*, 

we have 

(2)(Jlfi)(18) « - (640) (%) (1 - %) (2 - Vz) (18)* 

from which 

Ml « -1,440 

This agrees with the result obtained on p. 110 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the moments and reactions at the supports of the 
continuous beam shown in Fig. 128. Assume uniform momept of inertia. 

Successive application of the Theorem of Three Moments as given by eqs. 10) ^nd (11) 
,to pairs of adjacent spans gives the following independent equations: 

20J»fi -f 60M2 + lOAf, - -(K) (l,000)(20)» - (10,000) (H) (10)« 

lOAfs + 40Afi + IOM 4 « -(10,000) 04) (1 - H) (10)* - (H) (600)(10)» 
lOAf, + 40Jlf4 + lOJlf# - -(H) (600)(10)* - (H) (1,200) (10)* 
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The left end of the beam of Fig. 128 forms a cantilever. Hence M\ —(1,000) (10) « 
— 10,000 jt -lb. Since the right end of the beam is freely supported, Afs «* 0. Reducing 
the above condition eQuations to their simplest form, we have 

Mi + 0.167A/8 * -36,260 
Mi + 4 M 3 + 3/4 = -52,500 
Afa 4* 3/4 *= —45,000 

On solving these simultaneous equations, the values of the moments are found to be 
Ml = -10,000 Ml == -.36,01S 

3/3 = -1,395 3/4 = -10,900 

3 / 5=0 

All values are given in foot pounds. 

The reactions may be determined fiom the condition that the summation of moments 
to the right or left of any support must be equal to the moment given above. To*detcr- 
mine R\, take moments about point 2, Fig. 128, for the forces to the left, from which 
4-20fli - (1,000 a20 + 10) - (1,000)(20)(10) = Mi = -.36,018 
Salving for Ri, we have Ri » 0,700 lb. 

The other reactions may he determined in a similar manner. In determining Rf, and 
T?!, it will be found best fe lake moments for forceiS to the right of points 4 and 3. This 
will effect a consideiablo 1 eduction in the work required. The reactions determined by 
this process are as follows 

7?i = 9,700 Ri = 19,760 

Rz = 3,590 7^4 = 11,040 

Rs = 4,910 

All values are in pounds. 

75d. General Methods for Determination of Reactions in Continu¬ 
ous Beams.—The reactions for continuous beams may be determined directly 
by means of the principles of statics. This 
method of determining reactions has been adopted 
in the preceding articles. The reactions may also 
be determined from general formulas expressed 
in terms of the moments at the supports. The 
determination of reactions by formulas has some 
advantages over a solution by means of the prin¬ 
ciples of statics. Thus when a formula is used 
any reaction may be determined without reference 
to the reaction at any other support. When the 
principles of statics are used, the value of any 
reaction is dependent on the reactions at other 
supports. Errors made in the determination of 
any reaction therefore affect the values of reac¬ 
tions at other supports. 

A general formula for reactions will now be derived for the conditions shown 
in Fig. 129a. Let the lengths of two adjacent spans be h and U and let and 
be the loads per foot on these spans. Figure 1296 and c show the two spans 
removed and all external forces shown in position. The reaction Rx at the junction 
of the two spans is 

On substituting in this equation values of V\ and V*\ determined from eqs. (3) 
and (3a) of Art. 73, modified to fit the conditions of Fig. 129, we have 
„ {Mti-Mx) , (Ml-Ml) Will wilt 



(12) 
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Equation (12) is a general formula for reactions for uniform loads. ^ When the 
beam supports concentrated loads, as shown in Fig. 129d, the general formula 
becomes 


g, = Wo MO ^ (Mi ^ 
12 


On substituting in eqs. (12) and (13), the sign of the moment as determined from 
the Theorem of Three Moments must also be takexi into account. 

The reactions at end supports in a continuous beam may be determined 
directly from eqs. (3) and (3a) of Art. 73, modified to fit the conditions of Fig. 
129. If Ro represents the left end reaction, we have, for uniform loads, 


h ^2 


and for concentrated loads 
Rq = 


h 


' + Wih 


If R 2 represents a right end reaction, we have, for uniform loads, 
o Ml — M2 . W2 
‘ I 2 +2 


and for concentrated loads 

R 2 — 


Ml 


h 


' + 1^2(1 ^2) 


(14) 


(16) 


(16) 


(17) 


nittstrativd Problem. —Determine the reactions for the beam of Pig. 119, p. 117, using 
eqs. (12) and (13) and the moments calculated on p. 122. 

The moment at the center support is Me “ —62,000 ft.-lb. This moment is repre¬ 
sented by Ml in eqs. (12) and (13). Since the ends of the beam are freely supported. Mo 
and Mi axQ equal to zero. To determine the reaction at the center support of Fig. 119, 
eqs. (12) and (13) may be combined and written in the form 

lie = - + —‘ +“'2^' + Wiki + - k,) 

The several terms of this equation have the following values: Mi » Me — —62,100, tri « 
1,000, wt » 2,000, TVi « 3,000, Wi « 1,000, ki « 0.6, ki « H and h « 12, h « 18. 
Substituting these values in the above equation, we have 

Be “ + ®^j-2- + (H)(1.000)(12) + (H)(2.000)(18) + (3,000)(H) 

+ (1,000)(H) + (1,000)(H) 

from which 

Re « 36,126 lb. 

The reaction at the left end of the beam may be determined by combining eqs. (14) 
and (15), noting that Mo ^ 0. Thus 

fix - - + (H) (1.000) (12) + (3.000) («) = 2.325 lb 

To determine the reaction at the right end of the beam, combine eqs. (16) and (17), noting 
that ilfs « 0, thus, 

Bfl - - + (H)(2.000)(18) + (l.OOOXH) + (1.000)(«) - 15.660 lb. 

76<. The Theorem of Three Moments, Effect of Setffcmient of 
Supports on Moments and Reactions.—The formulas of the preceding articles 
are based on the assumption that the supports for the beam are rigid. If, due to 
any cause, the relative elevation of the supports is changed after tbs' beam is 
placed in position, the relation betwera the intercepts to and t, stated in Art. 76c 
must be modified to meet the actual conditions. 
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In Pig. 130 let A, By and C show the original position of three consecutive 
supports of a continuous beam. Due to settlement of supports, these points 
take the positions shown at a, hy and c respectively. Let Ao, hi and respectively 
represent the actual settlement of each support. At point h draw/6d tangent to 
the elastic curve. Also, connect points h and c by a straight line and produce 
this line to an intersection at e with the vertical 
through point a. The distance ae shows the 
effect of settlement of supports on the position 
of point a. If the settlement of supports is 
proportional, or equal, ae will be zero and 
settlement will have no effect on the moments 
or reactions. 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 130, we have 

ef __ dc 
Lx I 2 

But ef — to — ae and dc = t*, where to and tz have the values given in Art. 76c. 
From similar triangles in Fig. 130 it can be shown that 

ae = (hi — ho) + (hi — A 2 )/* 

h 

On substituting in the above equation, the value of ae and values of to and U 
as given in Art. 76c, we derive finally, 

For concentrated loads 

Moll + 2Mi(li + I 2 ) •+ M 2 I 2 = -Wikid - ki^)li^ - WMl - h 2)(2 - ^ 2 )^ 2 * 

_ ( 18 ) 

For uniform loads 

Moil + 2Mi(ii + h) + Mjij = - + tPoio*) - 6£7(*''^ (19) 

Equations (18) and (19) give the Theorem of Three Moments for a beam of uni¬ 
form moment of inertia I when settlement of the supports has taken place. 



Illustrative Problem.—A 16-in. 42.9-lb. I-beam supported at three points 20 ft. apart 
forms a two-span continuous girder supporting a uniform load of 1,500 lb. per ft. Levels 
taken at the supports show that settlement of the supports has caused the following changes 
in elevation: left support 0.010 ft.; center support 0.020 ft.; right support 0.015 ft. Deter¬ 
mine the change in moment at the center support due to settlement. 

The required moment may be determined from eq. (19). Since the beam is freely 
supported at the ends, Afo and M 2 are zero. The terms in eq. (19) have the following 
values: Zi *= Is 20 ft., iwi * ws » 1,500 lb., E =* 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in.; / « 441.8 
in.^ Ao - 0.010, hi « 0.030, and As » 0.015. Substituting these values in eq. (19), 
noting that E and I must be reduced to foot units, we. have 

KtM, - -(*){1.SOO){20)'<2) 

- (6K30.000.000)(.«)(«‘;»-) 

from which 

Mi « -62,100 ft.-lb. 


For a similar beam on rigid supports, the center moment is Afi » —75,000 ft.-lb. Settle¬ 
ment of supports has decreased the center moment 16 per cent. It is to be noted that the 
positive moments ^1 be increased to compensate for the decrease in center moment. If 
in any case, the center moment is entirely relieved, the beam becomes a simple beam with 
positive moment at all points. 
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76/. Continuous Girders on Elastic Supports. —When a continuous 
girder is supported by posts or columns the relative elevations of the several sup¬ 
ports may be effected by the distortion of these members. These changes in 

elevation have the same effetrt on moments and 
reactions as a settlement of the supports. 

Figure 131 sho\/s two adjacent spans of a 
continuous beam supported by columns of 
height Ho, Hi and H 2 whose areas are Ao, 
Ai, and A 2 , Let Ro, /?i, and R 2 represent the 
final values of the stresses in these columns, or 
the reactions at the several points. For the con¬ 
ditions shown in h’ig. 131, the deformation of the 

several supports is 

. RoHq , __ RiHi . __ R2H2 

''’’■“AaFo '"“AiFi ~ A 2 F 2 

where Eo, Ei, and E 2 denote the modulii of elasticity of the material composing 
the several columns. These deformations may be considered as settlements of 
the supports. On substituting these values in eqs. (18) and (19), we have 
For concentrated loads 



M^i + 2Mi(li + I2) + M2h = -WMl - ki^)li^ - ^ 2 ^ 2 ( 1 - ^ 2)(2 ~ k2)y 

RqHq RiHi 
{.IiAqEq 

for uniform loads 




i.M iSf’ 


S’l «>■ 


MqZi 2Mi(li + 12 ) M 2 I 2 ^ wj,2^) 

Liio'lo ” 

Equations (20) and (21) give the Theorem of Three Moments for a continuous 
beam of uniform moment of inertia when the beam is placed on elastic supports. 
These equations are written in terms of the moments and reactions at the several 
supports. Values of the reactions, as given by eqs. (16) or (17), may be sub¬ 
stituted in the above equations if desired. However, the resulting equations are 
very cumbersome. An application of the above equations to a problem is given 
below. 


Illustrative Problem.—Calculate the moment at the center support and the reactions 
for the continuous beam shown in Fig. 132. 

Since the columns shown in Fig. 132 are relatively small, deflection under load may be 
expected and the supports considered as elastic. For 
the conditions shown in Fig. 132, the terms in eq. (21) 
have the following values: wi m wt 2,400 lb. per ft., 

Zi » Z 2 - 12 ft. « 120 in., ^To « Hi « iTj « 8' - 4'' - 
100 in., u4o n » .43 6 sq. in., I ■■ 122.1 in.^ E « 

Ho » Hi * H 2 « 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in., Mo and Mo 
are zero. Substituting these values in eq. (21), using 
inch units, and reducing the resulting expression to its 
simplest form, noting that Ro and R 2 are equal because of 
symmetry of loading, we have finally 

ilfj - -360,000 - 0.424(Ho - Hi) 



The reactions may be determined by placing moments about the center support equal to 
Afi. Thus, using inch units, moments to the left of Hi gives 

120H« - 1.440.000 - Aft - -J<60,000 - 0.424Ho -f 0.424Hi 
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from which 

Ro - 0.00362/2i « 8,960 

Placing summation of vertical forces equal to zero, we have 
Ro + 0,5/2i « 24,000 

Solving these equations ’ 

Ri « 29,830 lb. Ro « 9,085 lb 

The moment at the center support is 

Ml = 29,260 ft.-lb. « 351,000 in.-lb. 

For a beam on rigid supports, we find Mi « 30,000 ft.-lb. « 360,000 in -lb.; Ri » 30,000 
lb. and Ro » 9,000 lb. 

75^. Analysis of Continuous Beams by the Method of Elastic 
Weights.—To analyze a continuous beam by the method of Elastic Weights, 
consider the several spans as independent 
beams restrained at the ends by the mo¬ 
ments which exist at the supports of the 
continuous beam. Since the tangents to 
the elastic curves foi these restrained 
beams which meet at any support must 
have the same slope, the M/EI loads for 
adjacent spans are connected by the rela¬ 
tion that the conjugate beam shears for 
the ends of beams meeting at any support 
must be equal. 

Figure 133 shows any two adjacent 
spans in a continuous beam, and Figs. 

133 (6) and (c) show the conjugate beam 
and its loading for these spans. At any support as 1, the conjugate beam end 
shears must be equal, that is r'l = r"i. For the conditions shown in Fig. 1336 

r'l = + g Mxh + JMoi, 

and 

r"i = 2 wjciz (1 - - k,) + + I MJi 

Equating these values, as indicated above, we derive finally 

Moll + 2Mi ih + h) + M2h = - Wiki (1 - hi^) - W2k2 (1 - (2 -h2W 

which is the Theorem of Three Moments for beam of uniform cross section under 
concentrated loads. 

On comparing the analysis given above with the similar solution given in Art. 
75c, using the Area Moment Method, it will be found that the operations in the two 
methods are practically identical. The same fact will be* noted on comparing 
numerical problems. Since the two methods are similar, the solutions given in 
the preceding articles will answer for both methods. 

76^. Coefficients for Moments and Reactions for Continuous Beams. 
The solution of problems in continuous beams is greatly facilitated by the use 
of coefficients for moments and reactions at the supports. These will be given 
for beams carrying uniform and concentrated loads. 

Uniform Loads, —Figures 134A and 134B give the coefficients for moments 
and reactions in continuous beams over several supports due to a uniform load 


LAt J 

^ _dZ_J. CL 
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The values to the left and right of, any support in Fig. 134^4 represent the 
shears at these points and the sum of these shears represents the total reaction 
at any support. 

12 

ofj sU Tfg 

6 e s 

t 2 3 

oi4 els' s\e Ho 
/o to /O 10 

of// /7T/i‘ /jt/^ /jT/? "7 fo 

28 28 28 “ 28 ~28 

I 2 3 4 5 

of/s 28\20 /6\/9 /9t/0 20^^ 25 Ho 

58 38 38 38 38 38 

OTH/ €3fsS 49]S/ S3\S3 S/ ^49 0 

m /04 104 i04 /04 m /04 

1.2 3 48 67 

e€\7S €7i70 72^7/ 7/t72 TO f g7 fsjee S8\o 

/4P /42 142 /42 /42 t42 142 

Fio. 134il.—Shears in continuous beams; supported ends; uniform loads on all spans; spans 
all equal. Coefficients of {wl). 



Fig. 134B. —Moments in continuous beams; supported ends; uniform load on all spans; 
spans all equal. Coefficients of (to?*). 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the moment and reaction at the second support from 
the left end of a continuous beam of five spans of 10 ft. each due to a uniform load of 1.000 
lb. per ft. 

On the diagram for the five span beam, the moment at the second support is —0.105 
to?* and the reaction is (23 + 20) to?. Hence JIf «• — (0.105) (1,000)(100) « — 10,500 
ft..lb.andi2 « (Hs) (43)(1,000)(10) - 11,3201b. 

Concentrated Loads .—Coefficients for reactions for concentrated loads will be 
given only for a beam continuous over two equal spans carrying a single load on 
one of the spans. To fix the position of the load, it will be assumed that the span 
is divided into a varying number of equal panels. Coefficients will be given for 
each load position. If desired, similar tables may be calculated for beams con- 
iaining a greater number of spans. 
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^ Reactions for a Two-span Continuous Beam 

(1000-lb. load on left hand span) 

L- z — *i<^- i —>f 

ffi Rb R3 


Number of panols 

Values of k 

Ri 

Ri 

Ri 

2 

H 

406.25 

687.5 

- 93.75 



592.6 

481.5 

- 74.1 

3 

H 

240.7 

851.9 

- 92.6 



833.3 

1,333.4 

-166.7 


H 

601.4 

367.2 

- 58.6 


}Z 

406.3 

687.5 

- 93.8 

4 

H 

168.0 

914.0 

- 82.0 



1,265.7 

1,968.7 

-234.4 


H 

752.0 

296.0 

- 48.0 


H 

516.0 

568.0 

- 84.0 


H 

304.0 

792.0 

- 96.0 


H 

128.0 

944.0 

- 82.0 



1,700.0 

2,600.0 

-300.0 

.. 

H 

792.8 

257.7 

- 40.5 


H 

502.6 

471.5 

- 74.1 


H 

406.25 

687.5 

- 93.75 

6 

H 

240.75 

851.8 

- 92.55 


H 

103.0 

960.7 

- 63.7 



2,135.4 

3,229.2 

-364.60 


M 

822.2 

213.8 

- 35.0 



648.7 

416.9 

- 65.6 



484.0 

603.5 

- 87.5 



332.4 

763.8 

- 96.2 



198.2 

889.3 

- 87.5 



86.0 

970.9 

- 56.9 



2,571.5 

3,867.2 

-438.7 


K 

844.3 

186.2 

- 30.5 



691.4 

367.2 

- 58.6 



544.5 

536.1 

- 80.6 


H 

406.8 

687.5 

- 93.8 

8 

H 

279.8 

815.4 

- 95.2 



168.0 

914.0 

- 82.0 


>8 

73.7 

977.6 

- 61.3 



3,008.0 

4,484.0 

-492.0 


H 

861.5 

166.0 

- 27.5 


H 

725.0 

82.7.8 

- 62.8 


H 

592.6 

481.5 

- 74.1 


H 

466.4 

622.8 

- 89.2 

n 


348.4 

747.6 

- 96.0 

V 

H 

240,7 

851.9 

- 92.6 


H 

145.4 

931.4 

- 76.8 


H 

64.5 

982.2 

- 46.7 



3,444.5 

6,111.*2 

-655.7 


Ho 

875.25 

149.6 

- 24.75 



752.0 

296.0 

. - 48.0 


Ho 

631.75 

436.5 

r- 68.25 



516.0 

668.0 

- 84.0 


* H 

406.25 

687.5 

- 93.76 

1 A 



792.0 

- 96.0 

10 


210.75 

878.5 

- 89.25 

* 

^?o 

128.0 

944.0 

- 72.0, 


Ho 

57.25 

085.5 

- 42.75 



3.881.25 

6,737.5 

-018.75 


Nesatiire values indieate downward reoeiioua. 
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lUustratiye Problem.—beam continuous over two 12-ft. spans supports the following 
loads: Left hand span—a 10,000-lb. load 4 ft. from the left end and a 20,000-lb. load 8 ft. 
from the left end. Bight hand span—a 30,000-lb. load at the center of the span. Deter¬ 
mine the reactions at the supports, using the above table of reactions. 

For loads on the left hand span use the values for three panels. The 10,000-lb load is at 
the J-5 point and the 20,000-lb. load is at the point. For the load on the right hand span 
use the values for two panels, interchanging values for Ri and Bs, The results are as follows: 
Load Rt Rt 

10,000 (10)(692.6 ) = +6,926.0 (10)(481.5) = + 4.815 (10)(~74.1 ) = - 741.0 

20,000 (20)(240.7 ) =+4,«14.0 (20)(851.9) =+17,038 (20)(-92.6 ) = - 1,852.0 

30,000 (30)(-93.75) = -2,812.6 (30)(687.5) = +20,625 (30)(+406.25) = + 12.187.5 


Totals +7,927.5 +42,478 +9,594,5 

Illustrative Problem.—A beam continuous over two 20-ft. spans supports six 1,000-lb. 
loads. The loads are spaced 5 ft. apart, three loads being carried by the left hand span and 
three by the right hand span. Determine the reactions, by means of the abovo table. 

The given loading divides each span into four panels. Hence, use the values for four 
panels. The value of Ri for loads on the left hand span is given by the summation of 
values of Ri as given in the table. For loads on the right hand span the desired lef<',hand 
reaction is given in the table under the values for Rz, The results are as follows: 


Ri Ri Ri 

Loads in left hand span. +1,265.7 +1,968.7 — 234.4 

Loads in right hand span. — 234.4 +1,968.7 +1,265.7 


Totals. +1,031.3 


+3.937.4 


+1,031.3 


76. Partially Continuous Beams.—It is frequently desirable to consider a 
structure in which the continuity is imperfect. A swing truss bridge on four 

supports, designed with parallel chords 
and very light web members in the 
center span, so that no shear can be 
transmitted between the two inside 
supports, is a structure of this kind. 
Such structures are called 'partially 
continuous and their treatment will be 
illustrated by the beam in Fig. 135. 

It is assumed that bending moment 
but no shear exists in the center span; 
hence Rz — and the bending mo¬ 
ment M at B equals the bending moment at C. Since the continuity of the 
beam is broken at B and C, the elastic curve is not continuous, but forms cusps 
at these points; and the tangent FG to the elastic curve for ^4 B at B is not tangent 
to the elastic curve for BC, Similarly the tangent HG to the elastic curve for CD 
at C is not tangent to the elastic curve for BC. 

Let $i * Angle ABF, and $i « Angle DCH, then $i + di - (p 



El 


area WTSU 

The tangential deviations at A and B, being represented as measured above the 
axis of the beam, are considered negative. 


—fj — $il 
— f4 =s BJ, 
tt + ti 

EH « Mai 
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mi, - fHi - w(‘i)“[H + J(i - w] + «(J )(i ) 


Since 

Then 

or 

Therefore 


= g- (A - k>) + ^ 


ElU = 


Ml^ 


Elti -f- Elti — — EI(pL 


Pl^ 


MP . MP 


6 


- -MaP 


M 


Pl(J^ k^) 
“ 4 + 6a 


Ri = P(1 -k)- 


P{k - k^) 
4 + 6a 


r? --ph 
R, -Pk + 


p P(l> - k») 

*• = -4-+6T 

P -P(l: - fc») 

** 4 + 6a 


The span in Fig. 136 consists of two restrained beams, connected at mid-span 
in such a way that shear but no bending moment can be transmitted from one 
beam to the other. The span, therefore, represents a different phase of partial 
continuity from that of the previous problem. The principle here iin’olved is 
employed in the design of a bascule span 
composed of two leaves connected by a shear 
lock. The principle must be modified, how¬ 
ever, in its application to a bascule span, 
for the leaves do not as a rule have a con¬ 
stant moment of inertia; nor are they in per¬ 
fect restraint at the points of support. 

A constant moment of inertia and perfect 
restraint will be assumed in finding the shear 
V on the pin-connection at C, when the beam 
CB supports the load P as shown. The il4- 
diagram may be drawn very easily when the 
partially continuous beam AC Bis considered 
as two restrained beams sketched separately, with the shear at C considered as 
a force F, acting upward on CB and downward on CA. The bending moinent 
at C is zero. The M-diagram for CB is best sketched in two parts—the area 
QST representing the bending moment of F, and the area TUW representing the 
bending moment of P. Since the continuity is broken at C, it cannot be assumed 
that the total area of the M-diagram is zero, although the angle 0 between AD 
and BD is zero. The absurdity of such an assumptiqn is obvious when » 1, 
and the load P is at C, in which case it is clear that the Jkf-diagram is a negative 
area throughout and cannot equal zero; neither can the tangential deviation at 
either A or B be equated to zero for a similar reason. 
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let ti r^resent the tangential deviation for the beam AC and <i for the beam 
SC, then 

TO - (''oQi)® ' ■ 3“) 

Whence 

7 = ■^ (3fc“ - 

COLUMNS 

A column or strut may be defined as a long compression member. A short 
block under axial compression has the unit stress uniformly distributed over the 
cross-section. This is not necessarily true for a column because a column tends 
to deflect laterally due to lack of straightness, non-homogeneity of the different 
parts of the cross-section, and eccentricity of the load. The lateral deflection of 
the column sets up bending stresses so that the column cannot carry as much load 
as it could if it were very short. 

The term ‘'slenderness ratio’’ is used in discussing columns, and is the ratio 
of the length of the column to the radius of gyration. The slenderness ratio of 
practical columns will usually lie between a value of 40 and a value of 125. 
Columns with a slenderness ratio greater than about 150 are spoken of as long 
columns. 

77. Fonns of Columns.—^The top chords and end posts of bridges are com¬ 
monly made up of channels and plates, or angles and plates. These standard 
shapes may be put together in a variety of ways to produce an efficient column. 
Web compression members are commonly made of latticed channels, latticed 
angles, or combinations of angles and plates. For very large columns the sec¬ 
tions are made up of combinations of plates and angles, which are usually in the 
form of an H-section with cover plates on the two open sides. 

For the sake of economy it will generally be desirable to have the value of the 
radius of gyration of the column section practically equal with respect to the two 
principal axes, for the reason that the lower radius of gyration is the one used to 
determine the column strength. 

In order to obtain a column of great strength a compact box-like section is 
more desirable than one having unsupported outstanding legs. On the other 
hand, to obtain a large value of the radius of gyration for a column section the 
material should be placed as far away as is practical from the axis about which 
bending takes place. 

78. Difference Between Colunm and Beam Theory.—^As will be shown in the 
later discussion, it is possible to calculate the unit stress in a column under axial 
load only when it is an ideal long column, and even then the unit stress is known 
03ily when the column carries its maximum load. It will be shown that for all 
columns of practical lengths the unit stress existing cannot be calculated, but that 
the design depends upon the use of empirical formulas which have in them certain 
constants determined from actual tes^ of columns. This fact leaves the discus*^ 
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sion and design of columns in a much more unsatisfactory state than is the case 
for beams. For all simple cases of beam loading it is possible to calculate the 
unit stress in the beam with a very satisfactory degree of accuracy, and the formu¬ 
las used have in them no empirical constants. 

79. Euler’s Formula for Long Coltmms.—^The discussion of practical columns 
is made much clearer by discussing first an ideal long column which is supposed 
to be perfectly straight and homogeneous, and which carries an axial load. It 
has been found by actual tests that such a column, loaded within a certain 
critical load, may be deflected laterally, and will straighten again when the lateral 
push is removed. However, when the critical load has been reached, it is found 
that the column will remain deflected when the lateral push is removed. Further, 
it is found that under this critical load the column is in a state of indifferent 
equilibrium, such that the deflection under this load may be varied within quite 
wide limits. Euler’s formula^ determines this critical load. 


> In Fig. 137ii consider iin' W1 long column having round ends. The origin of coordinates is taken at 
the upper end. y being mfWurect horizontally, and x vertically. In the discussion of the deflection of 
simple beams the formula M w developed (see Art. 1, Appendix C, p. 612), This formula 

may be applied to all cases of flexure within the elastic limit of the materia). In the 
present case the moment at any distance x is —Py, the minus sign being used because 
it can be shown that the second derivative in this case is negative. Therefore 

Ei2,--Py 

Multiplying each side of the equation by dy, this may be integrated, and gives, 

If the maximum deflection at the middle of the column is called /, it may be seen that 


when y “ 0, and hence C < 

Then 

Integrating this gives 


PA 


dy 

dx 


-arc- 


y*) 







When y ■■ 0, a: * 0, and therefore Cj •» 0 
Writing the equation in another form, 



./.in 

This equation must satisfy the condition that when x < 


( 1 ) 

' I, y ■■ 0, therefore, 


I ■■ IT, or a multiple of i 


M 


(t) 

Fio. 137B. 


(c) 


This is Euler’s formula for long columns with round ends, and since I ■■ Ar*, 
it may take the form 

ngir«Jg 

- (O’ 

Inserting the value ^ for U) representing any multiple 

of t) gives 

y - / sin y» (8) 


If values of e in terms of I are now substituted in eq. (3), using n « 1, a curve is obtained as shown 
in Fig. 137P (a). The curves obtained forn « 2 and n » 3 are shown in Figs. 137B(fr) and 137il(c). 
It is evident that Fig. 137P(a) shows the weakest case, and therefore columns with round ends are 
deAgned on the basis of eq. (2), using n « 1. 
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For long columns with round ends, Euler's formula for the unit load is 



where P = axial load, A = area of cross-section, I = length of the column, r * 
least radius of gyration, = slenderness ratio and E = modulus of elasticity. 
For long columns with fixed ends, the formula is 


P 

A 


Att^E 



It should be noted again that the value of P given by Euler's formula is the 
maximum load which the column can carry. It is the load under which the 
column will remain in a deflected position. It should also be noted that the unit 
stress which exists under this load is the elastic limit of the material, and that the 

]> 

formula does not enable the unit stress to be calculated. ^ as obtained fiomlihe 


formula does not mean unit stress, but merely the value, which when multiplied 
by the area, will give the total load which the column can c irry. 

80. Ideal Column, Eccentrically Loaded.—In a manner similar +o that used 
in deriving Euler's formula, it can be shown that an ideal column, carrying a load 
having an eccentricity, e, will have a maximum stress. 



Here c is the distance to the extreme fiber from the neutral axis about which 
bending takes place, the other notation being the same as before. 

This formula makes clear that there is a perfectly definite relation in this 
case between unit stress, /, and unit load P/A, which was not the case for the 


Euler formula. 


When the columns are short the term sec:: 

r 


4 


becomes 


prac¬ 


tically equal to unity and the unit stress is then equal to PM (l + which is the 


ordinary formula for direct stress combined with bending. 

81. Limitations of Euler’s Formula.—Figure 138 shows the Euler formula for 
round ends plotted with unit load as ordinate and slenderness ratio as abscissa. 


A column <vith one end round nnd one end fixed is approximately represented by the part of the 
column from A to C in Fig. 137^(6). Substituting in eq. (2), n — 2, and replacing Ihy ^ I gives 


P 

A 



(4) 


which is the formula for the unit load for long columns fixed at one end and round at the other. 

In the same way the column from C to D in Fig. 137P(c) may represent a column fixed at both ends. 
Substituting in eq. (2) gives 

P 45*15 

a " ^fy ( 5 ) 


.The case of a column with one end entirely free and the other end fixed is represented by the upper 
half of Fig. 137P(a) and the formula for this case is 


P 

A * 




<e) 
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A value of 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. was used for modulus of elasticity, and the 
curve therefore represents steel columns. If structural steel is being used an ulti¬ 
mate strength of about 60,000 lb. per sq. in. and a yield point of about 40,000 lb. 
per sq. in. may be expected. The curve shows that Euler’s formula gives absurdly 
high values for unit load unless the column has a slenderness ratio of 175 or greater. 
It will be ^hown later that the results from Euler’s formul i hould not be used 
unless they are lower than one-third of the ultimate strengtii 



Figure 138 also shows the case of an eccentrically loaded steel column, the 
material being loaded up to its yield point of 40,000 lb. per sq. in. and theeccen- 

€C 

tricity being such that = 0.05. The curve makes very clear the effect of eccen¬ 
tricity of load in reducing column strength. Comparing this curve with the 
Euler curve it will be noted that the effect of eccentricity is very great for low 

values of but that for large values ox *. the two curves practically coincide. 

82. Columns of Practical Length.—^Thus far only ideal columns have been 
discussed and it has been shown that Euler’s formula cannot be used for columns 
of practical lengths. Furthermore, practical columns are used under quite 
different conditions than have been assumed for the ideal column. Practical 
columns are not perfectly straight, are not likely to have exactly axial loads, are 
not homogeneous, are likely to have initial stresses, and the various parts of 
built-up columns are not likely to act as a unit because of imperfect connections. 
These facts, together with the limitations of Euler’s formula, have led to the 
development of a number of formulas which have in them constants obtained 
from tests on columns. Most of these formulas have a semi-theoretical basts. 
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83. The Rankine Formula. —The column formula developed by Rankine is 
based upon the assumption that columns fail by a combination of direct stress 

p 

and bending. The direct stress Is A = j the stress due to bending is = 
Me Pfe 

_ in which P is the load on the column and / is the maximum deflection 

of the column. The maximum stress is 






The assumption is now made that the deflection, /, is proportional to -> 

c 

just as in the case for beams. Then, 


or, since I « Ar^y 


r ^ j. 




or 


P 

A 






In practice / as well as k are empirical constants which are given such values as 
to make the formula fit the results of column tests, / being dependent upon the 
kind of material, and k being dependent upon the kind of material and upon 
the end conditions of the column. The Cambria Steel Company’s handbook uses 
the following constants for steel: 



Soft steel 

Medium steel 


Square 

ends 

Pin and 
square ends 

j 

Pin ends 

Square 

ends 

Pin and 
square ends 

Pin ends 

f 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

k 

36,000 

24,000 

18,000 

36,000 

^,000 

18,000 


Values of these constants for cast-iron columns are given in the chapter on 
Cast-iron Columns in Sec. 2, 

I P 

84. The Parabolic Formula. —^At a value of - equal to zero the value of j 

from the straight line formula is likely to be too high, and J. B. Johnson suggested 
that a parabola tangent to Euler’s curve would fit better the results of column 
tests. The formula takes the form 


P 

A 
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The following constants are recommended by Johnson for mild steel: 

Mild Stekl 
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For pin ends; 


V = 


1 


y 

f 




sec 


O.S75\[f^ 
2r ^ E 


where p « allowable average compressive stress. 

e = eccentricity in inches of applied load. 

c = distance in inches from N.A. to the extreme fiber in the direction of 
the eccentricity. 

I = length of member in inches. 

r = least radius of gyration in inches about axis of bending. 

E == modulus of elasticity. 

y = yield point ih tension, 33,000; 45,000; 55,000 p.s.i. for structural, 
silicon, and nickel steel, respectively. 

/ = factor of safety based on yield point, 1.76,1.80, and 1.83 for structural, 
silicon, and nickel steely respectively. 


BENDING AND DIRECT STRESS 


87. General Nature of the Problem.—In many cases, structural members 
which form a part of a composite structure are called upon to perform the com¬ 
bined duty of tension (or compression) members and beams. Such members are 
said to be subjected to bending and direct stress. 

A few examples will now be given of what is meant by bending and direct 
stress. Figure 139a shows a simple beam carrying inclined loads. A section of 



Fig. 139. 


Fig. 140. 


^ 1 —• -y- . 1 

' OroY/fyaxts fa) 

(i) 

Fig. 141. 


this beam at any point is shown in Fig. 1396. The force E represents the equilib- 
rant of all forces to the left of the given section. This force has been resolved 
into its vertical and horizontal components, as shown in Fig. 1396. By the prin¬ 
ciples of statics it can be shown (see also Art. 88) ^hat the force E may be 
replaced by the system of forces shown at the cut section of Fig. 139c. At the 
section in question the beam is acted upon by a direct thrust T and a bending 
moment M, The transverse force V represente the shear on the section. Figure 
139 represents a case typical of bending and direct stress conditions. 

Figures 140 to 146, inclusive, show conditions resulting in structural members 
subjected to bending and direct stress. The conditions shown in Fig, 140 are 
typical of a truss member which also acts as a beam to carry either a roof or floor 
load. It may also represent the case of a tension or compression member 
siibjected to bending due to its own weight. Figure 141 is typical of cases in 
which eccentric connecldons are used for tension or compression members. The 
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case of a post or column subjected to transverse loading is shown in Fig. 142. 
As shown in Fig. 1426, bending and direct stress occur at interior sections. Figure 
143a shows a post or column which supports a load whose line of action does not 
coincide with the gravity axis of the member; Fig. 1436 shows the conditions at 
any section of the member. Fig. 144a shows the top chord of a roof truss where 
conditions made it necessary to support the roof at points between joints of the 
truss. Fig. 1446 shows the top chord member removed with the applied loads 
in position. This is a special case of Fig. 139. In Fig. 145a, the column support¬ 
ing the end of a roof truss also supports an applied load TF, due to a crane or 



machinery load. The column is subjected to the forces shown in Fig. 1456. 
In Fig. 146, the column carries the load from a knee-brace, thus forming a member 
in bending and compression. Many other illustrations of bending and direct 
stress could also be given, but such cases would be combinations of those shown 
in Figs. 139 to 146, inclusive. 

Problems in the determination of fiber stresses due to bending and direct 
stress may be divided into two main classes: one in which the deformation under 
the applied forces may be neglected; the other in which these deformations may 
not be neglected. Let Fig. 147a show a post carrying a load P at a distance e 
from the gravity axis of the post. For the conditions shown, the moment at 


- 1 ! 






(a) 0) 

Fio. 145. 



(a) 0) 


Fio. 146. 



section is AT « Pe. This moment is calculated on the assumption that the 
post is not deformed by the action of the applied load. Now assume that the 
applied load does deform the post, and assume that the full lines of Fig. 1476 show 
the deformed member. Point (7, the center of gravity of the section, has moved 
to the position C', and the moment of the load P about C' is Me - P{d + e), 
where d is the horizontal distance between points A' and C'. Note that the 
moment for Fig. 1476 is greater than that for Fig. 147a, and the difference in 
moment is due entirely to the deformation of the member. Similar conditions 
can be shown to exist in the cases sbovm in Figs. 139 to 146, inclusive. 
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Deformations of the nature described above take place in all elastic structures. 
However, there are certain classes of construction in which the members are so 
large that the deformation corresponding to d of Fig. 1476 is so small that it may 
be neglected without appreciable error. Members composing a concrete or 
reinforced concrete structure are generally of this nature. In steel structures, 
and to a certain extent in timber structures, the members are generally com¬ 
paratively slender, and the deformation corresponding to d of Fig. 1476 is often 
so large that if it is neglected, the stresses determined with deformation 
disregarded would be considerably in error. 

88. Determination of Total Fiber Stress, Deformation Neglected. 

88a. Homogeneous Materials.—^Let Fig. 148 represent any section 
of a beam and let E be the equilibrant of all forces to the left of the section 

(conditions similar to Fig. 
J Assume that E cuts 

{_the plane of the section at 

t* ^"1 ^ point D which is located 

on one of the principal 
axes of the section. Resolve 
E into its vertical and hori¬ 
zontal components Ev and 
Eh, and assume these to be 
applied at point D, as shown 
in Fig. 148a. At C, the 
center of gravity of the 
section, apply two equal and 
opposite forces each equal to 
Eh^ These additional forces 
will not disturb the equi¬ 
librium of the system. From 
statics, the equal and opposite parallel forces Eh (lettered 1 and 2 in Fig. 148) 
form a couple whose moment is 











^rTT —^ 

^ _ 

T“ 

1 

-X \ 

Eh 2 



1 

UU 

1 

1 j 

Gravity axis 

a 


Otxss sec^ Elevation 



y^-Mf ’’/f 

M fiber 
duefo shess 
bending Canprmxdm 
(d) (e) 


Stress at ^0 

(f) 



Fig. 148. 


M = EhQ 


( 1 ) 


The remaining force Eu (lettered 3 in Fig. 148) acts as a thrust or comf/ression 
on the section. If this thrust is represented by N, we have 

N Eh (2) 

The vertical component Ey which acts across the section, represents the s6ear 
on the section. Since it is generally assumed that the fiber stresses under 
consideration are not affected by shear, no further consideration will be paid to 
this force. Figure 1486 shows the section with the several forces in position. 

The fiber stress at points A and J5 of the beam section of Fig. 148 is generally 
calculated on the assumption that fiber stress due to the combined action of bend¬ 
ing and direct stress is equal to the sum of the fiber stresses for bending and for 
direct stress considered as acting separately. The fiber stress due to the thrtist 
N is uniform over the section and its value is 

- j (3) 

where /, stress intensity due to N, and A « area of section. Figure 148c 
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shows the variation in stress across the section, 
given by Art. 506, p. 22, as 





The stress due to bending is 
(4) 


where ft *= extreme fiber stress due to bending; M = moment at section; c « 
distance from gravity axis to extreme fiber; and I = moment of inertia of section 
about gravity axis. For the conditions shown in Fig. 148 (positive moment), 
the stress on the top fiber A is compression and that on the bottom fiber B is 
tension. Figure 148d shows the variation in stress across the section. 

As stated above, the total fiber stress is equal to the sum of the stresses due to 
bending and to direct stress. At the top fiber A, the total stress is 


These stresses are to be added since both are compression for the conditions 
shown in Fig. 148. At the bottom fiber B, tlie total stress is 





( 6 ) 


Since fe is compression and /* is tension, these stresses must be subtracted. 

Equations (5) and (G) are sometimes reduced to a simpler form by the follow¬ 
ing substitutions. Letting / and c represent general values for /a, /b, Ci and C 2 
and using a plus or minus sign, these equations may be expressed by the single 
equation 

fN . MA 


f 


(N , 

\A^ I / 


From Fig. 148a, it can be seen that M = Ehc = Ne, From Art. 18, p. 2, 
I = Ar*, where r = radius of gyration of the section. Placing these values in 
the above equation, we may write 

« 

Equation (7) gives the same results as obtained by substitution in eqs. (5) 
and (6). 

From eq. (6) it can be seen that the character of the fiber stress at B, Fig. 

N Mc2 N 

148a, depends upon the relative values of the terms ^ and ~ • If J is greater 


than the fiber stress is of the same character over the entire section (com¬ 
pression for the conditions shown in Fig. 148). Figure 148e shows the fiber 

N Mc2 

stress variation for this case. When j the fiber stress at J? is zero. Figure 

Mc2 ^ N 

148/ shows the fiber stress variation. If -j- is greater than j; the fiber stress at 


B will be tension, and Fig. 148^ shows the fiber stress vaiiatiou across the section. 

If in any case the equilibrant E of Fig. 148a acts in the opposite direction, 
the final fiber stresses given by eqs. (5) and (G) will have the same form. The 
character of stress, however, will be opposite to that indicated for Figs. 148c, 
/, and g, "Equations (6) and (6) are general in nature and may be applied to 
any given case. The character of stress is best determined by inspection* 
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Special Values for Rectangular Sections .—For a rectangular section of width 
b and depth d, eqs. (5), (6), and (7) reduce to simple and useful forms. Since the 

d 

gravity axis is at the center of the section, Ci = C 2 = 2 moment of inertia 

bd^ 

of a rectangle of width b and depth d is / == ^ 2 ' Also, the radius of 

/ bd^ d* 

gyration of this rectangle is given by the expression ~ ^ ~ 12 ^ ~ 12 


Placing these values in eqs. (5) and (6), we have 



and from eq. (7) 



( 8 ) 

(9) 


For the special case shown in Fig. 148/, where the fiber stress at B is zero, the 
relation between e, the eccentricity of application of Eu, and d, the depth of 
section, may be determined from eq. (9) by placing / = 0 in this equation, and 
using a minus sign. Solving the resulting equation for e, we have 

c = Hd (10) 

That is, when the distance from the center of the rectangular section to the point 
of application of the force Eh of Fig. 148a is equal to one-sixth of the depth of the 
section, the fiber stress on the more remote extreme fiber is zero. Since a similar 
relation holds when the force Eh is applied at a point on the opposite side of the 
center, it can be seen from Figs. 148e, /, and g that when Eh is applied anywhere 
inside the middle third of the section, the fiber stress on the section is wholly 
compression or tension, depending upon the direction of Eh. This is the well- 
known middle third rule which is used in the design of masonry structures where 
no tension is allowed on the extreme fibers. From Fig. 147 and Fig. 148^, tension 

6 c 

will exist on the extreme fiber when ^ > 1, or when Eh is applied outside the 
middle third of the section. 

A few problems will now be worked out by means of the equations given in 
this article. Since the effect of deformation is neglected in the derivation of 
the equations used in solving these problems, it will be interesting and instructive 
to solve the same problems by means of the more exact solutions given in later 
articles. The reader may then judge for himself as to the proper method of 
procedure in any given case. 


Illustrative Problem.—A 2 X 12-in. steel eye bar, hinged at the ends and 30 ft. long, 
is subjected to a pull of 240,000 lb. Find the fiber stress at the center of the member due 
to direct stress and the bending due to the weight of the bar. 

For the conditions stated, N » 240,000 lb.; A « 24 sq. in.; & » 2 in.; and d » 12 in. 
The weight of a 2 X 12-in. steel bar is 81.6 lb. per ft. Since the ends are hinged, the 
moment may be calculated as for simple beam conditions. Hence 

M - « (H)(81.6)(30)*(12) » 110.160 in.-lb. 

From eq. (B) 

IN eM\ r240,000 . (6)(110,160)1 

/ - tZ * !arj “ iu~ * “W(i8F“J 
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Therefore 

/top fiber 10,000 — 2,295 «« 7,706 lb. per sq. in. (tenaile) 

/bottom fiber 10,000 + 2,295 « 12,295 lb. per sq. in. (tensile) 

lUttfttrative Problem.—A portion of a top chord member of a roof truss is illustrated 
In Fig. 149. Find the extreme fiber stresses at the center and at the ends of the member 
for the loads indicated. 

For the conditions shown, N « 30,0001b.; A »= (2) (2.09) = 

4.18 sq. in.; ctop - 1-26 in.; cbottom - 4.00 — 1.26 = 2.74 in.; \ 

and 1 « (2) (3.38) = 6.76 in.* I 

Fro n the chapter on Restrained and Continuous Beams // 

we note that, assuming fixed ends, the positive moment at the ^ 

center is equal to + and the negative moment at the 

ends is equal to — where W is the centrally applied load \\ 

in pounds and I is the span. Therefore M ^ }^Wl ^ (J-^) 

(1,500) (7) (12) « 15.750 in.-lb. Fio. 149. 

To find the extreme fiber stresses, eqs. (5) or (6) should be used. 

At center of member: 


/top fiber ^ 

. N M. 

/bottom fiber “■ ^ f 

At end of member: 

/ top fiber ^ j 

/bottom fiber ^ ' J 


Me 

.30,000 

t 


,750) (1.26) 

r 

4.18 

+■ 


6.76 

Me 

30,000 


a. 

,750) (2.74) 

I 

4.18 



6.76 

Me 

30,000 


P.? 

,750) (1.26) 

I 

4.18 



‘ 6.'76 ■ 

Me 

1 

30,000 

■ 4 .I 8 

+ 

(1£ 

1,750) (2.74) 
6.76 


=» 10,110 lb. per sq. in. (compressive) 

= 790 lb. per sq. in. (compressive) 

\ 

= 5,240 lb. per sq. in. (compressive) 
— 13,560 lb. per sq. in. (compressive) 


Illustrative Problem.—Figure 150 shows a building column which is subjected to bend- 
ing stress under wind loads, due to the thrust of the knee brace. Find 
the extreme fiber stress. 

For the given conditions, N = 60,000 lb., M =* 1,200,000 in.-lb., 
^ '""'ll/"' “ 26.00 sq. in., and with the angles placed 14>^ in. back to back, 

^ the moment of inertia of the column section, I ~ 884.3 in.^ 

_ The extreme fiber stress may be found by using eqs. (5) or (6) 


^ N Me 


(1,200,000) (7.25) 


= 2,310 ± 9,850 


Therefore the extreme fiber stress on the side of the column adjacent 
to the knee brace is 

/ «=s 2,310 + 9,850 *=» 12,160 lb. per sq. in. (compressive) 

On the opposite side of the column, the extreme fiber stress 
/ ss 2,310 — 9,850 - 7,540 lb. per sq. in. (tensile) 


886. Non-homogeneous Materials.—Reinforced concrete members 
form typical examples of structural units composed of non-homogeneous materials. 
Methods for the analysis of such members subjected to bending and direct 
stress are given in the chapter on ^‘Members Subject to Direct Compression 
and Bending^' in Sec. 6. 

89. Deterxnination of Total Fiber Stress, Deformation Considered.—^As 
stated in Art. 87, the moment at any point in a member subjected to bending 
and direct stress is influenced to some extent by the effect of the deflection of the 
member due to transverse loading. Two methods of analysis may be used in 
determining the total fiber stress in such members. One method, which is approxi¬ 
mate in nature, assumes that the elastic curve of the deflected member is similar 
in form to the curve for a similar member under the action of transverse loads. 
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The moment due to deflection is estimated on this assumption and combined with 
the moment due to transverse loads. The other method, which is exact in nature, 
makes use of the differential equation of the elastic curve, derived in Appendix C. 
In the discussion which follows, special attention will be given to the approximate 
method of solution. 

8Sa, Approximate Solution.—^As stated above, the approximate 
solution is based on the assumption that the elastic curve for the member with 
the direct load removed is similar in form to the curve when the direct load is in 
place. It is also assumed that the deflection and moment under the combined 
loading are proportional to the deflection and moment for a similar member 
subjected only to transverse loading. 

Figure 151a shows a beam freely supported or hinged at the ends and subjected 
to a transverse uniform load of w lb. per ft. and a direct axial tension of N lb. 
At point C, the center of this member, the combined moment is 

Mc = ‘^-Na=‘ M/ - Na (a) 


where M/ represents the center moment in a simple beam under a uniform 
load, and Me represents the center moment due to the combined action of 
direct and transverse loads. 

It has been shown that for a simple beam uniformly loaded, the center moment 


5 %vl ^ 

is M — and the center deflection is ymax = ' 

may be expressed in terms of center moment as follows 


This center deflection 


5 wP 5 P ... hMJP 
ymax - {H - 48 


Assuming deflection and moment due to combined loading to be proportional 
to corresponding values for transverse loading only, we may write 

MJ:Mc : lymaxiA 


from which 


a _ 5 MJ^ 

^ - "48 El 



(c) 

Fig. 151. 


Substituting this value of A in eq. (a), replacing 
Jig by the closely approximate value of 3fc> 
and solving for Me we derive. 


Me = 


Me* _ 

^ ^ IQEI 


( 11 ) 


In Fig. 151a, N is shown as a tensile stress. 



If iV is eompreasive, a minus sign is to be used in the denominator of 

eq. (11). 
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When the ends of the member are restrained, as shown in Fig. 152, the effect 
of deflection on the moment may be estimated by assuming the points of inflection 
to be located as shown. Then 


where Me and are the center and end moments due to combined load¬ 
ing and Me and Ma are corresponding values for a restrained beam when the 

direct stress N is removed. It has been shown that MJ = Ma — 

—and ye = deflection at C = 3 ^^* We may then write A = 
Mjt^ 1 MaI^ 

1^1 32 Substituting this value of A in the above equations, we 

derive 

M 1= 

' , , N (12) 


^ El 

A general equation applicable to the usual loadings and conditions of end 
supports may be written in the form 


where M = moment due to combined loading, M' = moment in member when 
direct load N is removed, I = span length, El = product of modulus of elasticity 
and moment of inertia of section, and C = a constant depending for its value 
upon the loading and end conditions for the member in question. When N is 
tension, use a + sign in the denominator of eq. (14) and when N is compression, 


use a minus sign. 

Values of the constant C are as follows: 

Hinged ends, uniform load (Fig. 151a) C == Ho 
Hinged ends, single concentrated load (Fig. 1516) C « H 2 
Hinged ends, two concentrated loads (Fig. 151c) C = 3 ^ 4(3 — 4Jc) 
Both ends fixed, uniform load (Fig. 152) 

C “ >^2 for center moment 
G — Hi, for end moment 
Both ends fixed, single concentrated load 

C “ Ms for center and end moments 
One end fixed, other end free, uniform load 
C “ Ht for center moment 
C *= Ml for end moment 

One end fixed, other end free, single concentrated load 
C « Me for center moment 
0 ^^3 for end moment 
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Since absolute fixity of the ends of a restrained beam is seldom realized in 
practice, most designers use a value C == Jfo for all cases. 

The fiber stress due to bending and direct stress may be determined from eqs. 
(5), (6), or (7) by substituting in these equations the value of M determined from 
the above analysis. 


Illustrative Problem.—A 2 X 12-iii. steel eye bar, hinged at the ends, and 30 ft. long, 
is subjected to a pull of 240,000 lb. Find the fiber stresses at the center of the bar due to 
the combined effect of direct stress and weight of the member. 

Use eq. (14) with a + sign in the denominator and C =* the given conditions, 

N * 240,000, I = 30 ft. = 360 in., E « 30,000.000 and / = ,“ * - 288. 

( 12 ) 

Hence 

1 = (240,0 00) (360)g ^ 

10 El (10) (30,000,000) (288) ^ ^ 


A 2 X 12-in. steel bar weighs 81.6 lb. per ft. Hence M* = = ().^) (81.6) (30) *(12) « 

110,160 in.-lb. From eq. (14) 


Then from eq. (8), 


M 


f 


^ J^10,160 

‘ 1 iVJ* 1 + 0.360 

10 ^:/ 


81,200 in.-lb. 


/N QM\ ^ mooo (6) (81^00) 
\A ~ ) 24" - (2)(12)* 


and /top fiber ** 10,000 — 1,690 *= 8,310 lb. per sq. in. 

/bottom fiber *= 10,000 -f 1,690 ~ 11,690 lb. per sq. in. 


These are tensile stresses. On comparing these values with those given on p. 143, it 
can be seen the effect of the deflection is such as to cause a considerable decrease in the 
extreme fiber stresses. We therefore conclude that the effect of deflection should be con¬ 
sidered when calculating combined stresses in long tension members. 

Illustrative Problem.—Solve the Problem of Fig. 149 on p. 143, using eq. (14) Assume 

fixed ends. 

For the assumed end and loading conditions, C * ©Q* (14). With N = 30,000 

I *« 7 ft. — 84 in., E =* 30,000,000 and 1 — 6.76 in.*, we have 

1 ND ^ (30.000)(84)* ^nn2i7 

48* El (48) (30,000,000) (6.76) 


For a central load of 1,500 lb. 

M = }4Wl * (H)(1,500)(7) (12) « 15.750 in.-lb. 

Then from eq. (14) 

From eq. (7), using values given on p. 143 and M 16,100 in.-lb., the combined fiber 
stresses are found to be as follows: 


At center of member: 


Aop fiber 

•^bottom fiber *“ 
At end of member: 

Aop fiber “ 
•^bottom fiber 


N Me 
f 

30,000 (16,100) (1.26) 
4.18 ‘ (6.76) 

N 

Me 

30,000 (16,100) (2.74) 

A r 

4.18 (6.76) 

N 

Me 

30,000 (16,100) (1.26) 

A I 

4.18 (6.76) 

N Me 
A"^ I 

30,000 (16,100) (2.74) 

“ 4.18 (6.76) 


« 10,190 lb. per sq. in. 
* 640 lb. per sq. in. 


» 4,170 lb. per sq. in. 
« 13,720 lb. per sq. in. 


All fiber stresses are compressive. 

On comparing these values with those given on p. 143, it can be seen that they are 
practically identical. We therefore conclude that for compression members which are 
reasonably rigid it is not necessary to take into account the effect of deflection in calcu¬ 
lating combined fiber stresses. 
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896. Exact Solution. —^As previously stated, an exact solution for 
moment and fiber stress due to combined bending and direct stress may be 
made by means of the general differential equation of the elastic curve given in 
Art. 1, Appendix C. To illustrate the general methods, an exact solution will 
be made for a beam hinged at the ends and acted upon by a uniform load of w 
lb. per ft. and a direct tension iV, as shown in Fig. 151a. 

At any section distance x from the left end of this beam, the moment for the 
conditions shown in Fig. 151a is 

M. = 2 a?- Y ~ 


Placing this moment in the general equation for the elastic curve, we have 

Ti/r nr i 


we have 


— 2 ' 2 
Substituting this term in the above equation and integrating, 

^ ^ 4 , wlx wx^ w 

y — C\e^^ 4* o\r 


To determine the constants of integration note from Fig. 151a that ?/ = 0 when 
X = 0, and that^^ = 0 when ^ = 2 constants of integration are found 

to be 

C ^ ^ \ 

cWVl+e‘’V 

and 

C 2 = 

It is evident from Fig. 151a that the maximum combined moment occurs at 
the center of the beam. Let Me represent this maximum moment. To determine 

Me substitute a: = ^ in eq. (15). The value of y in eq. (15) is obtained from eq. 

(16) by substituting ^ = 2 values of Ci and C 2 as given above. Performing 
the operations indicated we have finally 

V. = [1 - sec (1 - sec ^)] (17) 

As in the preceding article, the combined fiber stress may be determined from 
eqs. (5), (6), or (7) by substituting the value of M given by eq. (17). 


lUustrative Problem.—Solve the problem on p. 140, using the exact method as 
given by eq. (17). 

For the given conditions 

^ « (240.000) ( 360)« ^ ^ 

El (30,000,000) (288) 

and 

2 0.948 

From a table of hyperbolic functions, 

Seoh^ -w 0.048 - 0.878 
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From p. 142, 
Then 


H wl^ « 110,160 in.-lb. 




80.050 in.-lb. 


The exact value of the moment here calculated differs from the approximate value given 
on p. 144 by about 1.4 per cent. This difference between approximate and exact values 
is so small that we conclude that the approximate methods of Art. 89a are accurate enough 
for all cases encountered in practice. Similar conclusions hold also for fixed end members 
whether the direct stress is tension or compression. 

General formulas for moment in members with free and restrained ends sub¬ 
jected to a uniform load and with a direct stress N taken as tension or compression 
are given below. In these formulas w = unil^orm load per unit of length, I = 

N 

length of member, and ^ where N = direct stress and El = product of 

modulus of elasticity and moment of inertia of section. 

N is Tension 
Beam hinged at ends: 


Center moment 
Beam fixed at ends: 

Center moment 

End moment 

N is Compression 
Beam hinged at ends: 

Center moment 

Beam fixed at ends: 

Center moment 


( 


c 

w f cl 
c* 


cosech 


2 “““2 


t) 


w ( cl . \ 
w {cl cl - \ 


End moment ^1— g cot 2 ) 

90. Members Subjected to Unsymmetrical Bending. —In the preceding analy¬ 
sis it has been assumed that, the plane of bending coincides with the plane of a 
principal axis of the section. When the plane of bending does not coincide with 
a principal axis of the section, the fiber stress due to bending must be determined 
by the methods of unsymmetrical bending given in the chapter which follows. 
This fiber stress may then be combined with the fiber stress due to direct loading. 
The general formula for fiber stress may then be written 

^ ^ ^ A. TijT (IvVa sin e + IxXa cos e\ 

- ) 

In this equation, the notation is the same as given on p. 151. 

lUttstrativa Problem.—A 6 X X H-in. angle is subjected to a compressive stress 

of 15,000 lb., applied through a gusset plate connection, as illustrated in Fig. 153o. Find 
the maximum fiber stress. 

The 5-polygon shown in Fig. 153& is constructed and the neutral axis located by methods 
similar to those given in the following chapter on "Unsymmetrical Bending.” OX and OF 
are the principal inertia axes of the section. By measurement it is found that point A is 


(18) 
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farthest from the neutral axis, henoe this will be the point of maximum fiber stress. The 
CtX>rdinate8 of point A with respect to the principal axes of inertia are xa. +1.63, and 
y » +2.61. /v ■“ 2.26 in.*, ly ^ 11.79 in.*, A * 4.00 sq. in., and e ** 2.21 in. Substi¬ 
tuting in eq. (11) 




lyVi sin d + . cos i 


(2.25) (2.61) (0^997) + (11.79) (1.63) (0.081)' 
(2.25) (11.79) 

: = 3.750 4 0,250 = K 


— 3,750 4 9,250 *= 13,000 lb. per sq. in. (compressive) 



Fia. 153. 


The fiber stress due to bending may also bo determined from the 5-polygon of Fig. 1636 
instead of by eq. (18). 

From Fig, 1536, 5 = 3.62. 

IT ATI PA 

This is within 1 per cent of the value given in the second part of the equation above. 


91. The Kem of a Section.—In Art. 88 it was shown that for a rectangular 
section, the fiber stress over the entire section was of the same character, com¬ 


pression or tension, when the resultant of 
external forces was applied at a point on 
the principal axis which is inside the mid¬ 
dle third of the section. The effect of 
bending in planes other than those of the 
principal axes will now be investigated 
by the methods used in the following 
chapter on ^'TJnsymmetrical Bending.” 

Let Fig. 154a show a section of a beam 
acted upon by a force E which is the 
equilibrant of all forces to the left of the 



Fig. 154. 


given section. As shown in Fig. 154a, the plane containing the force E cuts the 


plane of a right section of the beam in the line 02), which passes through the center 
of gravity of the section. Figure 1546 shows a projection of the plane of the 
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right section of the beam. As in Art. 88| the force E may be resolved into a 
thrust T acting at 0 perpendicular to the section and a moment M acting in the 
plane of OD at an angle 6 with the principal axis OX, 

The effect of the thrust iV" is a uniform fiber stress over the entire section equal 


to 



and the effect of the unsymmetrical bending on any fiber, as A, Fig. 1546 as given 
by eq. (2), p. 153, is 

fb « ^ 

\ Ixly / 

where /« and ly are respectively the moments of inertia of the section with respect 
to the OX and OY axes. Values of other terms are as indicated in Fig. 154. 
The total stress on fiber A of Fig. 154 is then 

I i* N lyVA sin $ +LxAGOse\ 

h =/c +/. = ^ +M(^ - - j 


From Fig. 154, M = EhB = Ne\ and also ly = and /* = Ar**, where A is the 
area of the section and r„ and r* are the radii of g 5 rration of the section with respect 
to the Y and X axes respectively. Substituting these values in the above equa¬ 
tion, we may write 


U = 


-VTi 4- sin e + t^^xa cos e) 

A L 


(19) 


Placing/,i = 0 in eq. (19) and solving for e, we have 

___ 

TyyA sin B + tJxa cos B 


( 20 ) 


Equation (20) gives the locus of all points at which the resultant thrust Eh = N 
of Fig. 154 must be applied in order to produce zero stress on fiber A. 

On comparing the value of e given by eq. (20) and the value of S given by eq. 
(5), p. 154* it can be seen that the two equations are of the same form, but that 
eq. (20) has a minus sign while eq. (5) has a plus sign, and also that eq. (20) has 
terms containing the radius of gyration of the section where eq. (5) has terms 
containing the moment of inertia of the section. Hence, if we divide eq. (5) 
by —A, we obtain eq. (20). 

Since eqs. (20) and (5) are identical in form, it is evident that, with certain 
modifications, the discussion of the chapter which follows on ^-lines and S- 
polygons may also be applied to eq. (20). 

Thus, by a line of reasoning similar to that given in the next chapter, it can 
be shown that for each extreme point of any section, eq. (20) represents a straight 
line. Any resultant force N ^ Eh applied to the section between its center of 
gravity, 0, Fig. 154, and the line represented by eq. (20) will cause a fiber stress 
over the entire section which is of the same character as fiber stress on the 
extreme point in question. If this is repeated for each extreme point of 
the section, a set of lines may be plotted which correspond to the iS^lines of the 
chapter on *'Unsymmetrical Bending.^' 

If the several lines plotted from eq. (20) are produced so that lines fromadjV 
.cent extreme points intersect, a closed area will be formed which is known as the* 
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hern of the section. A resultant thrust T applied at any point in the kern of a 
section will cause fiber stresses of the same character at all points of the section. 
The kern of the section corresponds to the iS-polygon of the next chapter. 

The coordinates of the points of intersection of the fines forming the kern of a 
section may be determined by the methods given in the chapter on Unsymmetri- 
cal Bending’^ for corresponding points on the ^S-polygon. However, since eq. 
(20) may be obtained from eq. (5), p. 154, by dividing the latter by —A, where A 
is the area of cross-section, it is evident that the coordinates of the apexes of the 
kern of the section may be obtained from the coordinates of the apexes of the 
/S-polygon for the same section by dividing these values by —A. 

The kern of a section forms a convenient graphical method of determining 
where loads may be placed on a given section without causing changes in the 
character of the fiber stress on the extreme points of the section. It can readily 
be seen that the middle third rule given in Art. 88a is a special case of the analy¬ 
sis of this article. 

Figure 155 shows the kern of the section for a few standard sections. 



Fia. 166. 

UNSYMMETRICAL BENDING 

In certain types of construction it is found necessary to place beam sections 
with their axes of symmetry at an angle to the plane of loading, as shown in Fig. 
156. For the conditions shown, the principal axes of the section and the plane 
of loading do not coincide, as assumed in the cases considered in the preceding 
chapters. Bending of the nature shown in Fig. 156 is known as unaymmetrical 
bending. The brief treatment of the subject given in this chapter is confined to 
cases of pure bending only. 

92. General Formulas for Fiber Stress and Position of Neutral Axis for 
0n^ynimetiical Bending. —The full fine rectangle of Fig. 157 shows a right section 
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of a straight beam of uniform cross-section subjected to a bending moment M 
acting in a plane which passes through the longitudinal axis of the beam, making 
an angle $ with OX, one of the principal axes of the section. In the work to 
follow, point 0 will be taken as the origin of coordinates, and the principal axes 
of the section, OX and OF of Fig. 157, will be taken as the coordinate axes. 
As the formulas are greatly simplified thereby, the properties of the section will 
be referred to the principal axes. These quantities are given directly or are easily 
calculated from data given in any of the structural steel handbooks. 




Let n-n of Fig. 157a represent the position of the neutral axis of the assumed 
section for the given plane of loading, and let a be the angle which the neutral axis 
makes with OX. Angle a and also angle B are to be considered as positive >\hen 
measured in a counter-clockwise direction. Figure 1576 shows the fiber stress 
conditions on a line at right angles to the neutral axis, assuming linear distribution 
of stress 


Let P, Fig. 157a, be any fiber of infinitely small area a at a distance v from 
the neutral axis. Assuming positive (clockwise) moment, the intensity of fiber 

stress at Pis / = —fiVy where/i 
is the fiber stress intensity at 
unit distance from the neutral 
axis. The minus sign indicates 
compression, for, as shown in 
Fig. 157, the fiber under con¬ 
sideration is above the neutral 
axis. 

The moment of resistance of 
the section, which is equal to 
the stress on each fiber multi¬ 
plied by its distance from the 
neutral axis is Mh = S/iat;*, 
where S represents the sum- 
niation for the entire rectangle. 
But Xav^ is the moment of 
inertia of the section about the neutral axis (see Art. 16), which will be denoted 



by In- With this notation, Mb - fJn 


Substituting for/i its value — we have 


Mb « 
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Since the beam is in equilibrium, the moments of internal and external forces 
at any section must be equal. Taking the neutral axis as the axis of moments, the 
external moment in a plane perpendicular to the noulral axis is M sin {B — a). 
The moment of internal forces is the resisting moment of the section, which is 

given above as Mr — In. Equating these two expressions 

V 

f — 

In 

This expression can bo placed in a more convenient form by referring both v 
and In to the principal axes of the section. From Fig. 157a, v — y cos a — 
X sin a. Values of x and y are positive when measured upward and to the right. 
In treatises on Mechanics it shown that in terms of the principal moments of 
inertia of the section, Ix and J„, the moment of inertia about the neutral axis is 
In — Ix cos^ a + /v sin® a. Substituting these values in the general equation 
given above 

/ ^ ^ (7 cos a — a; sin a) sinj^ — a) 

^ (Ix COS^ a ly sin* a) 


To determine the relation between the angles a and e, a summation of external 
moments about any two axes will yield two independent equations from which 
the desired relation can be obtained. Two convenient axes are OX and OF, 
the principal axes of the section. 

For axis OX, using the value of v given above, 

ilf sin 0 = S fiavy = 2 fi(y^ cos a — xy sin a) a 

But Sa^/* is the moment of inertia of the section about the axis OX, which is 
denoted by /», and llaxy is the product of inertia of the section, which is zero 
for principal axes. Then, 

M bin 6 — fJx cos a 
In the same way, for axis OY, 


M cos 0 /ily sin a 

Solving these equations for a, we have 

tan a = — 7 * cot e 


( 1 ) 


which is the general equation for direction of the neutral axis for bending in any 
given direction. 

Substituting the value of a, as given by eq. ( 1 ), in the above expression for/, 
we have 

(lyy sin $ + IxX cos 


/= 




which is the general expression for fiber stress at any point in a section of a beam 
due to a moment M acting in a plane at an angle e to the axis OX. This equation 
can be made to apply to any particular point, as A, Fig. 157a, an extreme point 
of the section^ by substituting for x and y the cofirdinates of the point in question. 
Let these co 6 rdinates be xa and va, and let/^ be the resulting fiber stress. Then 


fA « -Af 


{lyyA sin g + cos 




IJy 


( 2 ) 
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Since in eqs. (1) and (2), xa^ va, /*, and ly are constants for any given point in 
a given section, it follows that the direction of the neutral axis and the intensity 
of the stress are dependent upon the value of e. For e - 90 deg., eq. (2) becomes 
Sa * Mys/lxy and eq. (1) becomes, tan a = 0, or, a = 0 deg. Again, for B = 
0 deg., eq. (2) becomes, /a = —MxA/Iyy and eq. (1) becomes, tan a = infinite, 
or, a — 90 deg. 

It will be noted that these special values of fiber stress are of the form given in 
Art. 606, p. 23, that is, / = M (c/J), where I/c is known as the section modvlus of 
the section. Also, the neutral axis in each case is perpendicular to the plane of 
loading. This condition holds true only when the plane of loading coincides 
with one of the principal axes of the section, at which time the other principal 
axis is the neutral axis, a fact which can be verified by a study of the values of 
a given above. 

Equation (2) can also be written in the form 

- [(M sin e) + (M cos e) Y ] (3) 

As shown by the substitutions made above, this expression is the sum of two 
quantities obtained by resolving the bending moment into its components parallel 
to the principal axes of the section. Then by adding the fiber stresses due to 
these component moments, there is obtained an expression identical to eq. (3), 
and on transformation, to eq. (2). This offers a simple and easily remembered 
method for the calculation of fiber stresses due to unsymmetrical bending. 

93. Flexural Modulus.—In Art. 606, p. 23, it is shown that for bending in 
the plane of a principal axis, the fiber stress in a beam is given by an expression 
of the form 

f - - "c 

where for any given section I/c is a constant quantity known as the section 
modulus. 

In eq. (2), the reciprocal of the expression in parenthesis is seen to be a 
quantity of the same dimensions as the section modulus, but more general in 
nature, as it involves planes of loading other than the principal axes. Let 8 
denote this quantity. Then 

/ = M/S (4) 

where 


iyVA sin e + IxXa cos ^ ^ ^ 

The expression of eq. (6) is known as the flexural modulus of the section. For any 
given direction of loading and for any given point in a section, is a constant. 
Having given the value of 5 for any given conditions, the resulting fiber stress is 
obtained by substitution in eq. (4). 

94. The S-line.—^For any point in a given section, the values of 8 as given 
by eq, (6), gives a measure of the strength of the section for bending in any 
direction. 

From analytical geometry it can be shown that eq. (5) is in the form of the 
polar equation of a straight line. A convement graphical representation of the 
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variation in flexural modulus for various planes of bending is thus readily obtained. 
In Fig. 158, the line C-D shows the variation in flexural modulus for point A, 
one of the corners of a rectangular section. This is known as an fS-line of the 
section. The vector OE shows the value of Sa for bending moment at an angle e 
to OX, one of the principal axes of the section. 

It will be found convenient to express the equation of the ^S-line in terms of 
rectangular coordinates. If y = S sin 0 and 
X ^ S cos d be placed in eq. (5), we have 

+ ( 6 ) 

^vVa Va 

which is the slope form of the equation of the 
^-line for point A, Fig. 158. 

95. S-polygons.—Every extreme point or 
corner of a section is liable to become, at some 
time, a point of raaxirouti. stress. In order to 
determine graphically which of several ex¬ 
treme points is the one having maximufti 
stress, it is necessary to plot the /8-lines for 
all such points. In this way the values of S 
for the several points can be compared. 

In Fig. 158, the line represents the 
/S-line for point B, The equation for this line 
is similar to that for point A, and can be ob¬ 
tained from eq. (6) by substituting xb and ysi 
the coordinates of in place of the corres¬ 
ponding values for A. Thus the required 
equation is 

(/ = - » + — (7) Fig. 158. 

I,yi> y. 



As before, the vector OK represents the value of Sb for bending at an angle $ 
to OX. Eq. (4) shows that the point of greatest stress is the one with the 
least S. Since vector OE is smaller than OX, fiber A has a greater stress than 
fiber B for the given plane of bending. 

Equations similar to eqs. (6) and (7) can be made up for each extreme 
point of the section. If all these /8-lines are plotted in Fig. 158, they will 
enclose a figure known as an /8-polygon. Examples of /8-polygons are given in 
Art. 96. 

/8-polygons can be constructed by two different methods. One method of 
construction is carried out by plotting the /8-lines, as given by equations similar 
to eqs. (6) and (7). The /8-lines for adjacent points of the section are run to an 
intersection, and the resulting enclosed figure will form the desired /8-polygon. 
Another and better method locates the coordinates of the points of intersection 
of adjacent /8-lines by the methods of Analytical Geometry. This is done by 
solving simultaneously equations such as eqs. (6) and (7) for adjacent extreme 
points of the section. This process is repeated for each pair of adjacent points 
of the section. The resulting codrdinates are plotted and c{)nnected up to form 
the complete /S-polygon. This latter method, which is the one used in the work 
to follow, will now be explained in detail. 
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To determine the codrdinates of the intersection of the >S-lines for points A 
and B of Fig. 158, the equations for these lines, as given by eqs. (6) and (7), are 
to be solved simultaneously. Let Xab and yah be the coordinates of the point of 
intersection—that is, the values of x and y common to the two equations. Then 


Va) 

xaVb — XbVa 


Iz(xa — xb)^ 
XaVb — XsyA 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 


Similar values for pairs of adjacent extreme points will differ only in the subscripts 
of X and y. The resulting values, when plotted and connected up, will form the 
desired /S-polygon. 

Equations (8) and (9) give general values for the coordinates of points of 
intersection of /S-lines. Under certain conditions these equations take on a much 
simpler form. As shown in Fig. 158, extreme points A and B form an edge which 
is parallel to the axis OF, and xa — xb = d. If these values be placed in eqs. 
(8) and (9), the resulting equations^are 


and 


Xab — 

(10) 

Vab = 0 

(11) 


For two adjacent points, as A and N of Fig. 158, which form a side parallel to 
the OX axis, yA — Vn — c, and eqs. (8) and (9) become 


.r«„ = 0 (12) 

and 

yan — J x/0 (i3) 


In cases where >Si-polygons are to be determined for sections which are irregular 
in outline, as shown in Fig. 159, where some of the sides of the section are not 
parallel to the principal axes, OX and OF, eqs. (8) 
and (9) must be used in the determination of the 
• coordinates of the >S-polygon. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, to make use of certain short cuts which will 
greatly simplify the calculations. This is done by 
revolving the axes of reference for coordinates of ex¬ 
treme points through such an angle that the side in 
question and the axes of reference will be parallel. 

Suppose that the coordinates of the intersection 
points of the /S-lines for adjacent points B and C 
of Fig. 159 are required. Choose a set of coordinate 
axes OU and OF, such that OF is parallel to the 
side 0-5. Let <t> be the angle which OU makes with OX, a principal axis of 
the section. This angle i^ to be considered as positive when measured counter¬ 
clockwise. If X and y be the coordinates of any point P with respect to the 
OX and OF axes, and u and v be the codrdinates of the same point with respect 
to the OU and OF axes, it can be shown from Fig. 159 that 





y «= cos 0 -f w sin 0 
«= w cos — v sin ^ 
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In these equations u and v are considered positive when measured upward and to 
the right with respect to the axes OV and OF. 

Substituting in eqs. (8) and (9) values of x and y as given by the above equa¬ 
tions, using subscripts to correspond to the point in question, we have 

Xi, = ^ + (yg — v c) cos <fj 

** (UcVjS — UHVc) 

and 


Vbc 


= 


Vc) sin </) + {uc — ub) cos 0] 
(ucVb — ubvc) 


Since the angle 0 was so chosen that OF is parallel to side J5-0, we have ub =“ 
Uc *= bj as shown in Fig. 159. Substituting these values in the above equations, 
we have 


Xbc 


+ 


Vie = + 


ly cos 0 
b 

/» sin <f> 


(14) 


In using eqs. (14) it is to be noted that the coordinates Xbe and yie are referred to 
the principal axes of the section, for in deriving the equations given above, only 
the coordinates of the extreme points of the section were referred to the axes 
00 and OF. 

In a like manner, the coordinates of the intersection point of the /S-lines for 
points D and C of the edge D-C, Fig. 159, parallel to the OU axis, are 

ly siTi_ <f> 
d 

, Ix cos 0 

where d = Vd — vc- 


Xd^ = — 


ydc 


(15) 


In this discussion it has been assumed that C-B and C-D are perpendicular 
sides. If they are not perpendicular, it will be necessary to determine the proper 
value of 0 for each side in order to obtain the desired results. 

When a section has a re-entrant corner, such as F, Fig. 159, it is quite evident 
that for any given plane of bending the fiber stress at F is less than at 7). This 
is due to the fact that F is nearer the neutral axis for the plane of bending than is 
D. Hence the /S-line for point D lies inside that for point F, whose S-line will be 
located entirely outside the /S-polygon for the section. It is therefore necessary 
to draw 6Mines only for the outside points of the section, as these points will be 
farthest from the successive positions of the neutral axis, and therefore have the 
least values of flexural modulus. 

A simple and definite test for the determination of the points for which /S-lines 
need be drawn is given by rolling a right line around the perimeter of the section 
for which the S-polygon is to be drawn. Since the successive positions of this 
rolling line are parallel to successive positions of the neutral axis as the plane of 
bending varies through all possible angles, it is evident that the points touched 
by this rolling line are those farthest removed from the neutral axis, and that 
they are points of possible maximum stress. It is to be noted that in rolling 
around the section, the right line will not cut across the section, which at once 
eliminates re-entrant comers. 
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For the section of Fig. 159, a line rolling as described above will touch points 
A, B, (7, Df and E, The polygon formed by connecting these points is known 
as the circumscribing polygori of the section. 

96. Construction of S-polygons.—The xS-polygons for a few of the standard 
sections used as beams will now be calculated and constructed in order to illustrate 
the principles set forth in the preceding articles. 

96a. S-polygon for a Rectangle.—^The *S-polygon for a 2 X 12-in. 
rectangle will be computed and constructed. Figure 160 shows the section with 
the principal axes OX and OY in position. The principal moments of inertia are 
^ /, = 288 in.^, and /y = 8 in.^; and the 

coordinates of the extreme points of 
the section, which in this case are 
also apexes of the circumscribing 
polygon, are, xa = +1,=+6; 

= +1> 2/a = —6; a:c = —I, 2/c = 
— 6; and, xo = — 1, 2//) = i"6. 

Since the sides of the rectangle 
are all parallel to the principal axes 
of the section, the coordinates of the 
apexes of the *8-polygon are given by 
eqs. (10) to (13). For sides A-B and 
C-D, which are parallel to the OY 
axis, eqs. (10) and (11) are to be 
used. With ly = 8 in.**, and d — xa 
= = +1, eq. (10) gives, Xab = + K 

= +8 in.®; and eq. (11) gives, yah = 0. 
This apex of the ^-polygon is located 
on the OX axis, as shown in Fig. 160. 
For side D-C the substitutions are 
similar to those for A~By differing 
only in the signs of the coordinates of 
It will be found from eqs. (10) and (11) that Xod— —8 in.®. 



Fig. 160.—*S-polygon for 2 X 12-in. rectangle. 


the extreme points, 
and yed = 0. 


Sides A-D and C-5, which are parallel to the OX axis, require the use of eqs. 
(12) and (13). For side A-D, with I, ~ 288 in.'* and c - yA — yu - +6 in., 
eq. (12) gives Xad = 0, and eq. (IS) gives yad = == +48 in.® From the same 

equations we find for C-B^ Xet, — 0, and ycb = — 48 in.® These apexes of the /S- 
polygon are located on the OY axis, one above and the other below the OX axis, 
as shown in Fig. 160. 

The complete 8-polygon is obtained by plotting the points determined above, 
and connecting by straight lines the points which have a common letter, as, for 
example, points da and ab are connected by a line denoted by a in Fig. 160; 
likewise, points ab and be are connected by a line denoted by b. Following this 
procedure for all points, the comjilete 8-polygon is obtained, as shown in Tig. 160. 

It will be noted that the coordinates of the apexes of the 8-polygon, as 
Xohf etc., are equal to the section moduli of the rectangle for axes OX and OY 
i^pectively. This offers a convenient method for constructing this polygon 
witiiout the use of eqs. (10) to (13). The section moduli can be calculated or' 
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taken from the steel handbooks, plotted on the principal axes of the section, 
and the polygon drawn as described above. 

966. S-polygon for a lO-in. 25.4-lb. I-beam.—Fig. 161 shows the /S- 
polygon for a 10-in. 25.4 lb I-beam. As the circumscribing polygon for the I-beam 
is a rectangle, the methods of calculation are exactly the same as given above for 
the rectangular section. The detail calculations will not be given here. All 
data are shown on Fig. 161. 

96c. S-polygon for a 10-in. 25-lb. Channel.—The circumscribing 
polygon for a channel is also a rectangle, but as the axis 0 F is not an axis of 
symmetry, the resulting /Sf-polygon will not be symmetrical about the OY axis, 
as in the case of the rectangle and I-beam. 



For a 10-in. 25-lb. channel, /* = 01.0 in.^, ly 
= 3.4 in.'*; xa = +2.27, ija = +5.0; Xn = + 
2.27, Vb = -5.0; = -0.62, t/c = -5.0;and, 

xiy = — 0.62, yj) - +5.0. (All coordinates in 
inches.) 


Y 



Fig. 161.—<S-polygou for a lO-in. 25.4-lb. Fig. 162.—5-polygon for a 10-in. 25-lb 
1. channel. 


Substituting these values in eqs. (10) to (13), the coordinates of the apexes of 
the S-polygon are found to be 

= +3.4/2.27 = +1.49 in.» 

= 0 
Xha ^ 0 

yt, = -91.0/5.0 = -18.2in.» 
x,i = —3.4/0.62 = —5.48 in.* 

Vai ■= 0 
Xia = 0 

Via = +91.0/5.0 = +18.2 in.* 

These values when plotted give the S-polygon of Fig. 163, on which all data are 
shown. 
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96fi. S-polygon for an Angle Section.—The 5-polygon for a 6 X 
3M X H-hi. angle will be computed and constructed. In the case of angle 
sections, the steel handbooks do not give directly the principal moments of inertia 
of the section. The moments of inertia given are those for the gravity axes of 
the section (OU and OF of Fig. 163). By the application of a few well-known 
principles, the location of the principal axes and the values of the principal 
moments of inertia are readily determined. 

Figure 163 shows the angle section with the gravity axes OU and OF in posi¬ 
tion. The moments of inerti.a for these axes are /„ = 9.99 in.^ and = 4.05 

in.** Moments of inertia for principal axes 
are not given directly. However, the 
minimum radius of gyration of the section 
is given; this is a property of the minor 
principal axis of the section. From Art. 
18, / = Ar^, where A = area of section, and 
r = radius of gyration. For the section 
in question, A = 4.0 sq. in., and = 0.75 
in. Then, = (4.0) (0.75)2 = 2.25 in.^ 
The value of 7,, the moment of inertia 
for OXf the major principal axis of the 
section, can be determined from the well- 
known relation connecting the moments of 
inertia for principal and other axes, which 
is: 7* + 7y = 7„ + 7^. As 7» is the only 
unknown, we have: 7* = 7u + 7^ — 7y == 
9.99 + 4.05 - 2.25 = 11.79 in.* These 



Fio. 163.—5-polygon for a 5 X 3)^ X 
V^-in. angle. 


values may also be calculated from eqs. (11) and (12), p. 579, Appendix B. 

The value of the angle between the principal and gravity axes, angle XOU of 
Fig. 163, may be determined from eq. (15) p. 580. If denote this angle, we have 

. rt I 2 t7*y 

tan 2<^ = |.“ f 

1 y i X 


2/x 


which may also be written 

^ “ (1,-1.) ± V(/,- I.y + 

In these equations, J^y = product of inertia of the section, as defined in Art. 6 , 
Appendix B. To determine Jxy for the angle section of Fig. 163, divide the figure 
into two rectangles ABFG and EGDC, The coordinates of the centers of gravity 
of these rectangles with respect to the origin at 0 are given on Fig. 163. Then 
/.V = (3.0)(0.5)(1.41)(1.09) + (5.0)(0.5)(0.66)(0.84) = 3.69 in.* 
Substituting in the first of the above equations, 

2/x v _7.38 

7v-7, “ 4.05 - 9.99 
2<i> » 5r~12'and fi> - 25^36' 

From the second equation 

7 

tan «- 7 -^-=> =» -0.479 

^ - 5.94 ± V(5.94)»+ (4) (3.69)* 

4 > = 25’ 36' 


tan2« = 


= -1.24. 
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The gravity and principal axes are shown in their relative positions in Fig. 163. 
Values of tan <t> for angle sections are given in the steel rolling mill handbook. 

As shown in Fig. 163, the sides of the circumscribing polygon, ABODE, are 
not parallel to either of the principal axes of the section. The coordinates of the 
apexes of the /S-polygon are to be calculated by eqs. ( 8 ) or ( 9 ); or, by rotating the 
axes of reference as explained by Fig. 159, eqs. (14) and (15) can be used. As 
the latter method is the simpler, it will be used here. 

Axes OU and OV are parallel to sides A-B, C-D, D-E, and E-A of the 
circumscribing polygon, and will be used as the new axes of reference. The 
angle is seen from Fig. 163 to be 25 deg. 36 min. 

For side A-B, which is parallel to the OV axis, eq. (14) is to be used. With 
0 = 25 deg. 36 min., ly = 2.25 in.^, and = wb = 2.59 in., we have, 


(+2.25) (0.902) 


= +0.784 in.» 


C+1L79) (0.432) 
2.59 


+ 1.97 in. 


In plotting these points it must be remembered that Xab and yab are referred 
to axes OX and OY, the rotation of axes of reference having been made only with 
respect to the extreme points of the section. 

Side D-E is also parallel to the OV axis, and eq. (14) is to be used, which gives 


(+2.25) (0.902) ^ 
-0.91 


-2.23 ill.' 


(+11.79)(0.432) 

-0.91 


— 5.60 in.® 


Sides A-E and D-C are parallel to axis OU. 

_ (-2.25)(0.432) _ 

1.66 

(+11.79)(0.902) _ 


Substitution in eq. (15) gives 
- 0.586 in.® 

+6.41 in.® 


and 


Xde — 
Vdc = 


(-2.25) (0.432) 
-3.34 

(^1.79) (0.902) 
-3.34 


+0.291 in.® 
: -3.18 in.® 


The side B-C of the circumscribing polygon is parallel to a pair of rectangular 
axes shown by OR and OT in Fig. 163. These axes make an angle of 33 deg. 40 
min. with the gravity axes, or 8 deg. 4 min. with the principal axes of the section, 
as shown in Fig. 163. This angle can be calculated, or scaled with a protractor 
from a large layout of the section. Since the axis OR is in the fourth quadrant 
with respect to the axes OX and 07, 

0 = (360® - 8®4') = 351 deg. 56 min. 

Using eq. (14), with <l> as above and h = 1,51 in., as shown on Fig. 163, we have 


(+2.25) (0.990) 


= +1.48 in.® 


1+1L79)(^0,140) . 

l.ol 


Plotting these points with respect to the OX and 07 axes, and connecting the 
proper points, the complete i 8 -polygon is obtained as shown in Fig. 163. 
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96e. S-polygons for Z-bars and T-bars.—Two rolled sections which 
are used occasionally as beam sections are the Z- and T-bars. *S-p()lygons for these 
sections are shown in Tig. 164. The detail work of calculating these polygons will 
not be given, as the methods are similar to those used Jibove. 

Figure 164a shows the <S-polygon for a 5 X 3H X HAn. Z-bar. The coordi¬ 
nates of the apexes of the )S-polygon, referred to the principal axes of the sec¬ 
tion, are* 

Xab = —0.600 in.®, yab = +8.56 in.®; Xbc = +0.848 in.®, ybc = +4.38 in.®; 

Xcd = +1.89 in.®, ^Vcd 5= 0; Xa/ = —1.80 in.®, ya/ = 0; 

Xtf « —0.848 in.®, y^f = —4.38 in.®; Xd^ = +0.600 in.®, ?/* = —8.56 in.® 


\ 

\da 



Fig. 164. Fig, 165. 

Figure 1646 shows the iS-polygon for a 4 X 4 X >2‘hi. T-bar, for which the 
coordinates of the <S-polygon are: 

Xab = 0, yah = —2.02 in.®; Xdt = 0, j/de = +4.83 in.®; 

Xad = +1.40 in.*, ycd = 0; x,f = -1.40 in.®, y,f = 0; 

Xbc = +1.69 in.®, ybc = —1.71 in.®; Xa/ = —1.69 in.®, ya/ == —1.71 in.® 

97. Solution of Problems in Unsymmetrical Bending.—Problems in unsym- 
metrical bending can be solved algebraically by the use of eqs. (1) and (2), or 
by semi-graphical methods involving the use of ^-polygons. A few simple prob¬ 
lems will be worked out to show the general methods employed. 

In problems involving the determination of fiber stress in a-given beam section 
under bending in any direction, the desired result is generally the maximum fiber 
stress and the fiber on which it occurs. A complete solution of this problem 
can be obtained by two methods. In the first method, the stresses are computed 
for all extreme fibers of the section. On comparing these values, the maximum 
can readily be determined. By the second, and better method, the neutral 
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axis of the section is located on a large scale layout of the section. From this 
sketch the fiber most remote from the neutral axis is determined by ins] section, 
or by scaling if necessary, and a fiber stress calculation made only for this fiber, 
thus giving the required maximum stress intensity. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 10-in. 25-lb. channel section is used as a beam to support a 
moment M acting in a vertical plane. Figure 165 shows the position of the channel and 
the direction of the plane of bending with respect to OX and OF, the principal axes of 
the section. The solution will be carried out for both of the general methods outlined 
above. 


Algebraic Solution ,—The moments of inertia of the section, as given by the 
steel handbooks, are: 7, == 91.0 in.**, and ly = 3.4 in.* The coordinates of the 
extre lie points of the section are: Xa = +2.27, Va = +5.0; Xb == +2.27, ys ~ 
— 5.0; xc == —0.62, ?/c =* — 5.0; and, xd = —0.62, = +5.0. (All coordinates 

in inches.) 

From eq. (2), with «? = 60 deg., as shown in Fig. 165, and with the coordinates 
given above, we find for point A, 

/ - ^ mI (+3.4)(5.0)(0.866) + (91.0)(2.27)(0.50)1 _ +14.72 + 103.8 

■" ^ L (91)(3.4) J- 309.5 

fA = -0.3835il7 

The minus sign indicates that the fiber stress is compressive. 

For fiber 7i, substitution in eq. (2) involves the same quantities as for A, 
except that yB is negative. The first term in the numerator of the above expres¬ 
sion then becomes negative. Using the same form as given above, we have 

f» = - — ^ = -0.2S75M 


In the same way, we have for points C and D 

= jl/ p'+3.4 ) (-5.0) (0.866) + (91.0) (-0.62) (0^)] 


and 


/c = + 


/x, = + 


+ 14.72 + 28.20 
309.5 

-14.72 + 28.20 
309.5 


(91)(3.4) 
+0.1386M 


= +0.04355ilf 


The plus signs indicate tensile stresses. 

On comparing the calculated values, it will be found that fiber A has the 
maximum fiber stress, and that the stress intensity is 0.3835Af lb. per sq. in., 
compression. 

Proceeding with the second method of solution outlined above, we find from 
eq. (1) that the angle between the axis OX and the neutral axis for the given plane 
of bending is 

(--91.0)(cot 60*^) ^ (-9 1.0)(0.5774) 

3.4 3.4 


tan a *= 


-15.46 


from which, a « 93 deg. 42 min. In Fig. 165 the neutral axis, as located by this 
angle, is shown in position. It is evident by inspection that fiber A is most 
remote from the neutral axis. A single substitution in eq. (2) for fiber A 
gives the desired result. The calculations are as given above for point A; they 
will not be repeated. 
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Solviion by Means of an S-polygon, —On Fig. 165 there is given a solution of 
this problem by means of an /S-polygon. The .^-polygon is constructed from the 
calculations made in Art. 96 and shown on Fig. 162. 

From eq. (4) of Art. 93, the fiber stress at any point is / == M/Sy where S 
is the flexural modulus of the section. As explained in Art. 94, the value of S 
for any point in the section is the distance measured along the plane of bending 
from the origin to the intersection of the plane of bending and the >S>-line for the 
given point. These intercepts are shown on Fig. 165, each with a subscript 
corresponding to the point for which the value of S is given. Then from eq. (4), 
the fiber stresses are: /a = M/2.60 = 0.385M, /o == M/3.50 = 0.286M,/c = 
M/7.18 = 0.139M, sindfn = M/23.05 = 0.0435M. 

The character of fiber stress is not given directly by the A^-polygon. To 
determine the character of the fiber stress, locate the i)osition of the neutral axis, 
as shown in Fig. 165. For positive moment, all points below the neutral axis 
will be under tensile stress, and points above the neutral axis will be under com¬ 
pression. Thus in the case under consideration, points A and B are abo\e the 
neutral axis and are under compression, while C and D are below the neutral axis 
and are under tension. These results are checked by the algebraic solution given 
above. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 6 X 33^ X angle with the longer leg vertical carries a 

moment M acting in a vertical plane, as shown in Fig. 166. Required the intensity of 
the maximum fiber stress and the fiber on which it occurs. 

This is the angle section for which the iS-polygon is calculated in Art. 96 and shown 
on Fig. 163. The principal moments of inertia of the section are: I» « 11.79 in.^, and 
ly ^ 2.26 in.^ In Fig. 166 the principal axes OX and OY are shown in position. 

Algebraic Solution, —The fiber of maximum stress intensity will be determined 

by plotting the position of the neutral axis on the angle section. Fromeq. (1), 

with ^ = 115 deg. 36 min., as shown on Fig. 166, we have 

^ (-11.79) (cot 115° 36') , . 

tan ot =-- - — + 2.51, or, a = 68 deg. 1/ mm. 

The position of the neutral axis Is shown on Fig. 166. It will be found that fiber 

C is most remote from the neutral axis, and is 
therefore the fiber of maximum stress intensity. 

The coordinates of point C must be referred to 
the principal axes of the section, OX and 07, in 
substituting in eq. (2). This information is not 
given in the steel handbooks. It can be obtained 
by scaling from a large scale drawing of the 
section, or it can be calculated by means of the 
formulas for rotation of the axes of reference given 
for the conditions shown in Fig. 159 of Art. 96. 
The values of u and v to be used in the formulas 
of Art. 96 can be found in the steel handbooks, 
for OU and OV are the gravity axes of the sec¬ 
tion. Then for Wc — — 0.41, vc = — 3.34, and 
« 25 deg. 36 min., we have, ya ~ (—3.34) (0.902) — (0.410) (0.432) « — 
3:19, and, xc « (-0.410) (0.902) -f (3.34) (0.432) « -hl.07, both values in 
inches. Calculated and scaled values were found to check. 
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Substituting in eq. (2) the values of Xc and yc given above, and ^ ~ 115 deg. 
36 min., the fiber stress at C is found to be 


Sc 

fc 


+0.450M 


(2.25)(-3.19)(Bin 115° 36') + (11.79)(1.07)(cos 115° 36')! 


(11.79)(2.25) 


Fiber C is under tensile stress, as indicated by the positive sign of the result. 

In calculating the tables of safe loads on angle sections given in the steel 
handbooks, it is usually assumed that the neutral axis is horizontal for all planes 
of bending. If the neutral axis be assumed to be parallel to the shorter leg of 
the angle of Fig. 166, the fiber stress at C is found to be: /c = Me/1 = 3.34 
ilf/9.99 = 0.334ilf, a result only about 75 per cent of the true stress given above. 

Solution by S-polygon.-- The iS-polygon solution of the preceding illustrative 
problem is shown on Fig. 166. This polygon is constructed from data calculated 
in Art. 96 and shown on Fig. 163. From an inspection of Fig. 166, it can be seen 
that for the given plane < f bending, fiber C has the least Sj and is therefore the 
desired fiber of maximum stress. By scale from Fig. 166 we find Sc = 2.22 in.* 
Therefore, fc = M/2.22 = 0.450ilf, which checks the result obtained by the 
algebraic method. As fiber C is located below the neutral axis, the fiber stress 
is tensile. 

The design of beams subjected to unsymmetrical bending is greatly simplified 
by the use of iS-polygons. Where several possible loading conditions are involved, 
the algebraic calculations are long and tedious, while the semi-graphical <Si-polygon 
offers a comparatively simple and easily understood method of solution. 

In designing by the iS-polygon method, the process consists in comparing 
graphically the flexural modulus required for any plane of bending with that 
furnished by the assumed section. From eq. (4), Art. 93, S = M/f, Having 
given the bending moment to be carried and the allowable working stress, the 
required flexural modulus is readily determined. 

The required S is plotted to scale on a set of coordinate axes placed in the 
proper position in space. The iS-polygons 
of the trial sections are then plotted to scale 
on the same set of axes. In order to answer 
the requirements of the design, the S fur¬ 
nished by the trial section must be equal 
to, or greater than, the required value. 

Illustrative Problem.—Design a wooden 
beam set with its faces at an angle of 30 deg. 
with the vertical, and subjected to an unsym¬ 
metrical bending moment acting in a vertical 
plane. The span of the beam is 12 ft., and 
the allowable working stress in the timber is 
1,000 lb. per sq. in. Determine the beam sec¬ 
tion required to support a net uniform load of 
800 lb. per ft. 

As the weight of the beam section is not 
known to begin with, it will be assumed to be 
25 lb. per ft. The total load to be carried is then 325 lb. per ft.; the bending moment in a 
vertical plane IbM^ ■■ J^(325)(12)*(12) « 70,200 in.-lb.; and the required flexural 

modulus is 5 ** M/f » 70,200/1,000 » 70.2 in. This is shown to scale in the proper 
position in Fig. 107* 
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From the iS-polygon of a rectangle shown in Fig. 160, Art. 69, it can bo seen that for 
bending at an angle of 60 deg. with the axis OX, fibers A and C have values of S which are 
equal and smaller than those for D and B. It is evident, then, that it is necessary to draw 
only the B-line for point A in order to determine the proper section. 

In Fig. 167 the B-lines for several rectangular sections are shown. The 6 X 10-in. 
section is too small, for the S furnished by the section is not equal to that required by the 
moment. The 6 X i2-in. section is a little too large, but as beams usually come in even 
inch sizes, it will be adopted. 

Before this section is finally adopted, the assumed weight must be chocked up. At 

4 lb. per ft. board measure, a 6 X 12-in. section will weigh (12 X Ji2)4 = 24 lb. per ft. 
As the weight assumed in the calculations was 25 lb. per ft. a revision is not necessary. 

98. Investigation of Beams.—^An important problem in the investigation of 
the relative value of the various rolled sections v^hen used as beams is their 
moment carrying capacity. By means of the S-polygons of the sections, a direct 
comparison can be made. Thus, if it be required to determine the relative 
moment carrying capacity of an I-beam and a channel of the same depth and 
weight per foot—as for example, a 10-in. 25.4-lb. I-beam and channel—we can 
refer to the ^-polygons for these sections. Figure 1(>1 gives the AS-polygoii for e 
10-in. 25.4-lb. I-beam, and Fig. 162 gives the *Sf-polygon for a 10-in. 25-11). channel. 

These polygons are drawn to the same scale so that the relative strength of 
the two sections is proportional to their sizes. It can be seen at (mce that the 
advantage is in favor of the I-beam section. In the same way, any sections can 
be compared by this method. 

Another problem of considerable importance is the determination of the planes 
of greatest and least strength for any given section. In this way it is possible to 
place a section in such a position that its plane of greatest resisting moment 
coincides with the plane of the bending moment, and the section is used to its 
greatest advantage. It is also possible to avoid loading a beam in the plane of it 
least resisting moment. 

From eq. (4) of Art. 93, it can be seen that the fiber stress varies inversely as 
the value of S. Therefore the plane of greatest strength is the one with the 
largest and the plane of least strength is the one with the smallest S, The 
values are measured as shown by the vector OE of Vig. 158. 

The plane of greatest strength in bending of the rectangle, I-beam, and channel 
sections, as shown by their >S-polygons, (see Figs. 160,161, and 162) is in the plane 
of the OY axis. By an inspection of the 6-polygons, it can be seen that the plane 
of least strength is perpendicular to the 6-lines, for on these planes the values of 

5 are a minimum. There will be four such planes for the rectangle and I-beam 
sections, one for each 6-line. For the channel section there are two planes of 
least strength, one perpendicular to the 6-line a and another perpendicular to 
6-Hne 6. 

The angles which these planes make with the axis OX can be determined from 
a large scale drawing of the section by means of a protractor. The angles can 
also be determined by means of a proposition of Analytical Geometry which 
states that when a line is perpendicular to a given line, the slope of the perpen¬ 
dicular is the negative reciprocal of that of the given line. Thus from the equation 
of the 5-lme for fiber A, as given by eq. (6), Art. 94, the slope of the perpendicular 

is + 7 ^ For the rectangle of Fig. 160, we find from the data given in Art. 

*b*A 
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96(1, that the angle between the OX axis and the plane of least strength, as deter¬ 
mined from the above equation, is 

tan of slope == + Hss X « +0.167, or slope angle « 9 deg. 30 min. 
This plane is shown in position on Fig. 160. 

The determination of the planes of greatest and least strength of the angle 
section, for which the /S-polygon is shown in Fig. 163, is not as simple a ipatter as 
for sections of rectangular form due to the unsymmetrical form of the S-polygon. 
From an inspection of the >S-polygon of Fig. 163, it is evident that the angle section 
has its greatest strength as a beam for the plane of loading for which the fiber 
stresses, and hence the values of Sy for fibers A and D are equal. This plane can 
be located by trial by means of a straight edge and a pair of dividers. It can also 
be located by means of eq. (5) of Art. 93. If values of Sy as given by eq. (5) for 
fibers A and D, be equated and the resulting expression be solved for 0, the result 
will be the desired plane of greatest strength. Performing the operation indicated 
above, we have 


tan $ = 


Is XA + XD 
ly + Vd 


For the angle section whose S-polygon is shown in Fig. 163, xa = +1.61, j/a 
+2.60; Xi, = +0.59, = —3.40; Is = 11.79, and ly = 2.25. Fromtheabove 

equation 


tan B = 


11.79. 1.61+0.59 ^ 
2.25 2.60 - 3.40 


or, 0—86 deg. 2 min. This plane of loading is shown in position on Fig. 163. 
The plane of least strength is determined by methods similar to those used for 
the rectangle. It is shown on Fig. 163. 

In the above discussion the planes of greatest strength have been located and 
are shown in position on a few of the sections in general use as beams. To secure 
the best results, it is evident that the section should be so placed that the plane of 
bending and the plane of greatest strength coincide. It is not possible, however^ 
to realize these ideal conditions in all cases. This is due to the fact that thd 
methods of attaching the beam section to its sup¬ 
ports determines the position of the beam. Thus 
beams supported on a sloping surface must usually 
be set with their faces perpendicular to the support¬ 
ing surface. 

When an angle section is used as a beam, it 
should be placed as shown in Fig. 168a, for as shown 
by the ^-polygon, this position is very close to its position for greatest strength 
for bending in a plane which is vertical or nearly so. At the same time, attach¬ 
ment to the supporting structure is readily made. 

Z-bars are seldom used as beam sections, as it is difficult to obtain them except 
in large quantities. From the ^8-polygon for this section, Fig. 164a, it can be 
seen that for the position shown in Fig. 1685, the section is advantageously 
placed for bending in a vertical plane. , 

The T-bar, as shown by its iS-polygon, Fig. 1646, does not form an ideal 
beam section, due to the fact that the fiber stresses on the extreme fiber of the 
stem are much greater than those on the fiange. In any case it is desirable that 
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the section be placed with the stem down. The upper, and wider face, is then in 
compression, which increases the lateral stiffness of the section. 

In some types of roof covering, T-bars closely spaced, are used to support 
tile or short span slabs carried directly on the T-bars. The stem of the T is 
placed up, the bottom flange forming a support for tlje tile. From the discus¬ 
sion given above, it can be seen that the T-bar is not well placed in this type of 
construction, for the narrow stem of the T is in compression, and is liable to fail 
due to insufficient lateral support, unless low working stresses are maintained. 
The material is then not used to as great advantage as in the other sections 
considered. 

99. Tables of Fiber Stress Coefficients for Beams.—The variety of conditions 
encountered in problems in unsymmetrical bending renders it impractical to 
attempt any very extensive tabulation of fiber stresses in beams. Each case must 
be worked out by means of the general equations or the /S-polygon methods given 
in the preceding articles. Where /S-polygon methods are to be used to any great 
extent, it will save time if the /S-polygons of standard sections be plotted on 
tracing cloth, or some transparent material. The required S can be plotted on 
a sheet of paper, as explained in the illustrative problem, p. 163. By laying the 
plotted ;S-polygons over the required /?, and shifting to different sections, the 
desired section can readily be determined. 

There is, however, one very important and frequently encountered condition 
of unsymmetrical loading for which tabulations of fiber stress can be made. The 
case referred to is that of loading in a vertical plane on sections inclined at an 
angle to the vertical. 

Table 1 gives coefficients for I-beams; Table 2 gives values for channels; and 
Table 3 gives values for angles. The fiber stress in any case is obtained by multi¬ 
plying the moment, il/, by the coefficient given in the tables. The sketch shows 
the conditions for which the values are given. These tables were taken from 
articles by R. Fleming, which appeared in the Eng. Rec.y March 3, 1917, and in 
the Eng, NewB-Rec., Feb. 27, 1919. 


prf/ca/ 

toac/fr^ 



Table 1.—Fiber Stress Coefficients, Bending Moment 
Due to Vertical Loading on I-beams 






Pitch of roof in inches per foot 



I-beam 

section 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

e-in 12.5-lb. 

0.138 

0.212 

0 284 

0.352 

0.415 

0 473 

0.526 

0.673 

0.614 

7-in. 15.8-lb. 

0.097 

0.153 

0.208 

0.200 

0.308 

0.353 

0.393 

0.430 

0.461 

8-in. i;3.4-lb. 

0.070 

0.114 

0.157 

0.196 

0. J34 

0.2G8 


0.328 

0.352 

9-in. 21.8-lb. 

0.053 

0.088 

0.121 

0 153 

0 183 

0.210 

0 235 

0.257 

0.277 

10-in. 25 4-lb. 

0.041 

0.069 


0 122 

0 146 

0 168 

0.1S8 

0.206 

0.222 

l2-in.3i.8-lb. 

0.028 

0.050 


0.091 

0 no 

0.127 

0.113 

0.167 

0.170 
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Table 2.—Fibeb Stress Coefficients, Bending Moment 
Due to Vertical Loading on Channels 


Channel 

Pitch of roof in inches per foot 

section 











0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

- 6 

7 

8 

6-in 8.2 -lb. 

C.231 

0.390 

0.567 

0.709 

0.851 

0.982 

1.101 

1.207 

1.301 

7-in. 9.8 -lb. 

0 166 

0.296 

0.422 

0.542 

0.655 

0.768 

0.852 

0.936 

1.010 

8-in. 11.6-lb. 

0.124 

0.228 

0.330 

0.427 

0.617 

0.600 

0.676 

0.743 

0.804 

9-in 13 4-lb 

0 095 

0.18P 

0.263 

0.342 

0.416 

0.483 

0.646 

0.600 

0. 660 

10-ii>. 15.3-lb. 

0.075 

0 1 

0.214 

0.279 

0.340 

0.397 

0.448 

0.494 

0.636 

12-in. 20 7-lb. 

0.047 

0 094 

O.Ul 

0.184 

0.225 

0.263 

0.298 

0.329 

0.367 


I Verhcaf 
Ylooc/ing 



#^775fca/—*1 
hading I 



Table 3.—Fiber Stress Coefficients, 
Bending Moment Due to Vertical 
Loading on Angles 


Angle section, 
inches 

Pitch of roof in inches per foot 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ! 

i 

8 

2M 

X 2 

X H 

3.49 

3.30 

3.11 

2.88 

2.68 

2.46 

2.30 

2.14 

2.01 

2M 

X 2 

X Ht 

2.91 

2.76 

2.61 

2.41 

2.22 

2.04 

1.90 

1.78 

1.67 

3 

X2H 

X K 

2.33 

2.22 

2.10 

1.98 

1.86 

1.71 

1.60 

1.49 

1.38 

3 

X2H 

X«s 

1.89 

1.83 

1.73 

1.63 

1.51 

1.41 

1.30 

1.24 

1.16 

8M 

X2H 

X H 

1.80 

1.69 

1.60 

1.46 

1.35 

1.22 

1.15 

1.06 

1.12 

3M 

X2H 

X H. 

1.47 

1.39 

1.31 

1.22 

1.14 

1.02 

0.96 

0.89 

0.93 

4 

X 3 

X Ht 

1.06 

1.00 

0.94 

0.88 

0.81 

0.76 

0.69 

0.65 

0.66 

4 

X 3 

X H 

0.92 

0.87 

0.81 

0.75 

0.70 

0.63 

0.59 

0.56 

0.52 

6 

X3H 

XHt 

0.68 

0. 66 

0.61 

0.56 

0.51 

0.47 

0.43 

0.41 

0.48 

6 

X3M 

X H 

0.60 

0. 67 

0.63 

0.48 

0.43 

0.40 

0.37 

0. 35 

0.41 

6 

X 4 

X H 

• 0.41 

0.38 

0.35 

0.32 

0.29 

0.27 

0.25 

0.27 

0.30 

6 

X 4 

X Jie 

0.36 

0.33 

0.31 

0.28 

0. 25 

1 

0.23 

0.22 

0.23 

1 0.26 


100. Variation in Fiber Stress Due to Changes in Position of the Plane of 
Bending.—The iS-polygon shows in a striking manner that small changes in the 
position of the plane of loading cause relatively large changes in the fiber stress 
on a given point in the section. This variation in position of the plane of loading 
may be due to a variety of causes. The deflection of the beam under loading may 
tend to twist the section about its longitudinal axis, thus changing the position of 
the plane of bending from that assumed in the design. In the case of wooden 
beams, warping of the timber may have a similar effect. To counteract these 
effects, the beam should be held rigidly in line by some form of lateral support. 
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Bridging in wooden floor construction is one method of providing this lateral 
support. 

The effect of a small change in the position of the plane of loading will now be 
shown graphically by means of an S-polygon. Figure 169 shows a portion of the 
iS-polygon of a 10-in. 25.4-lb. I-beam, data for which are given in Art. 966. n 
comparison will be made of fiber stresses for bending in the plane of the OF axis, 
^ and for bending in another plane 1 deg. away from the first 

plane; that is, for ^ = 90 deg. and 89 deg. respectively. By 
scale from Fig. 169, we have S\ = 24.4 in.® for e = 90 deg,, 
and S 2 = 21.3 in.® for 0 = 89 deg. The resulting fiber 
stresses are:/i = 0.04099M, and /2 = 0.04795M. These 
values differ by 14.6 per cert of/i. Values of S are also 
indicated for bending planes at 5 and 6 deg. from the axis 
OF. At this place the stresses differ by about 7.5 per 
cent. 

It can be seen by comparing the calculated values 
given above, and also by inspection from Fig. 169, that 
this percentage is a maximum for planes of loading near 
the OF axis. 

An exact measure of the change in fiber stress can be 
determined by differentiation of eq. (2) of Art. 92. 

Thus 

flyy I cos 0 — ItJP 4 sin 0^ 

hU 



df = -m{^ 


\de 


In this expression df is the change in fiber stress on a fiber 
A, coordinates Xa and ijAy due to a very small change de in the position of the 
plane of bending. This angular change de is to be measured in radians (a 
radian is 57.3 deg.). 

The percentage change in fiber stress is given by dividing df by the value of/ 
for the given e. Then 

Percentage change in fiber stress = y 
_ lyVA co s 0 — 7*^sii^ 
lyVA sin 0 + IzXa cos 0 

As stated above, this rate of stress change is a maximum for a loading plane at the 
OF axis. With 0 = 90 deg., the above equation becomes, when 0 is expressed 
in degrees, 

df _ de 




f KIvva 

As an application of this equation, consider the case solved graphically in Fig. 
169. For a 10-in. 25-lb. I-beam, /, — 122.1 im^ ly = 6.9 in.^ Xa = 2.33 in. and 
Va ~ 5.0 in. Then 

Percentage change = df/f = ( 57 . 3 ) (^ 6 ^ 9 -)( 5 ;^) 


= 14.4 per cent 

It will be noted in the above equation that the predominating factor is the ratio 
of principal moments of inertia, For sections in which this ratio is large— 

that is, in narrow deep sections the fiber stress increase is large for a relatively small 
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change in the direction of the plane of loading. To avoid this effect, beam sections 
should be chosen from rolled shapes or rectangular sections which have consider¬ 
able lateral rigidity. If narrow sections must be used, they should be thoroughly 
braced to prevent overturning. 

It is also interesting to note the change in position of the neutral axis due to 
changes in the plane of bending. This effect is best studied by means of eq. (1), 
Art. 92. For the beam section considered above, suppose, as before, that the 
plane of bending is 1 deg. from the axis OF, or 0 = 89 deg. in eq. (1). Then 

^ /r ^ 4. . (-122.1)(0.01746) 

tan a = —(Ix/Iy) cot ^ = -"“n" ~ 

0.9 

tan a = - 0.309, or, a = 180® - 17® 10' 

It will be noted that a 1-de^. change in the position of the plane of bending causes 
a 17-deg. change in the position of the neutral axis. 

Table 4 gives the pe"‘''entage change in fiber stress and the corresponding 
change in the position nf the neutral axis due to a 1-deg. change in the direction of 
the plane of bending from the OY axis of standard I-beam and channel sections. 
These values were calculated by the methods given above. 


Table 4.—PERrENrAGE Increase in Fiber Stress and Change 
IN Position op Neutral Axis for a One-Degree 
Change in Direction op Plane op Bending 



Section 

7x 

7y 

Increase in 
fiber stress 
(per cent) 

Change in 
slope of neu¬ 
tral axis 

a 

(degrees) 

20-in. 65.4-lb. I-beam. 

41.8 

22.8 j 

36® 10' 

18-in. 54.7-lb. I-beam. 

37.5 

21.8 

33® 15' 

15-in. 42.9-lb. I-beam.. .. 

30.2 

19.3 

27® 50' 

12-10. 31.8-lb. I-beam. 

22.7 

16.5 

21® 35' 

10-in. 2.5.4-lb. I-beam. 

17.7 

14.4 

b 

o 

9-in. 21.8-lb. I-beam. 

16.4 

13.8 

16® 0' 

8-in. 18.4-lb. I-beam. 

15.0 

13.1 

1 14® 40' 

7-in. 15.3-lb. I-beam. 

13.5 

12.3 

13® 20' 

6-in. 12.5-lb. I-beam. 

11.8 

11.5 

! 11® 40' 

15-in. 33.9-lb. channel. 

38.1 

23.2 

33® 40' 

12-in. 20.7-Ib. channel .... 

! 32.8 

21.4 

29® 50' 

10-in. 15.3-lb. channel .... 

29.1 

19.9 

27® 0' 

9-in. 13.4-lb. clmnnel. 

26.3 

18.5 

22® 26' 

8-in. 11.6-lb. channel .... 

24.8 

18.2 

20® 35' 

7-in. 9.8-lb. channel. 

21.5 

16.5 

20® 36' 

6-in. 8.2-lb. channel. 

; 18.0 

15.2 

18® 0' 


101. Deflection of Beams Under Unsymmetrical Bending.—The amount and 
direction of the deflection of a beam subjected to unsymmetrical bending is often 
desired. To determine the desired deflection, the bending moment can be resolved 
into its components parallel to the principal axes of the section and the deflection 
determined for these component moments by means of the usual formulas for the 
case in question. The required resultant deflection is equal to the vector sum of 
the component deflections. 
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Suppose the rectangular section of Fig. 170 is subjected to bending in a plane 
at an angle 6 to axis OX due to a uniform load of v> lb. per foot. Required the 
amount and direction of the resulting deflection. 

As the components of moment parallel to the axes OX and OY are proportional 
to the components of the applied load for these same axes, the deflection parallel 
to the axes can be written from the deflection formula for uniform loading, which 



^ “ 3H4EI component of load parallel 

to the OX axis, we have from the above formula 

, _ 5 I* w cos e 
* 384'i?' I„ 

and for the load parallel to the OY axis, we have 

t_ 5 I* wsin 9 

"■"ssi E' ~h 

where dx and dy are the components of deflection for the OX and OY axes 
respectively. 

The vector sum of these deflections is 


d = (dx* -f- d,2)^2 

where d is the desired deflection. Substituting the above values of d, and d„, 
we have 


, _ 5 cos^ $ -f /y® sin^ 


(16) 

From Fig. 170a the angle which the resultant deflection makes with axis OX is 

■ (17) 


tan 


/* 


tan 9 


As this expression is the negative reciprocal of that given in eq. (1), Art. 92, it 
can be seen that the direction of deflection is perpendicular to the neutral axis 
for the given plane of bending. 

If the loading conditions differ from those assumed in the above analysis, it 
is only necessary to change the value of the constant ^ of eq. (16) to meet the 
required conditions. 
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The amount and direction of deflection can also be determined by graphical 
methods which are based on certain properties of the ellipse. Equation (16) can 
be written in the form 


d 


5 wl^ 1 
384* E 


This value of D can be shown to be the equation of an ellipse with major and 
minor axes 7* and /y. Figure 170 6 shows the D-ellipse fora rectangular section. 
The vector 7), measured as shown in Fig. 1706, gives the denominator of the 
above equation for loading on the given plane. 

As stated above, the direction of deflection is perpendicular to the neutral axis. 
The neutral axis can be located by means of the inertia ellipse of the section. A 
complete discussion of the ineitia ellii).se will be found in advanced works on 
Mechanics, to v hich the reader is referred. 

Figure 170r shows the inertia ellipse for a rectangular section. It is con¬ 
structed with major and minor axes equal to the radii of gyration of the section for 
the axes OX and OY. To locate the neutral axis, draw through point 0 a line 
parallel to the plane of bending. Draw a-a, any chord of the ellipse parallel to 
the plane of bending. Bisect this chord, and through its center point draw a line 
n-n which passes through the point 0. This line is parallel to the direction of the 
neutral axis for the given direction of bending. This construction is based on the 
fact that eq. (1) expresses the relation which exists between the conjugate diam¬ 
eters of an ellipse. 

A line perpendicular to n-n gives the direction of the desired deflection, as 
shown in Fig. 170c. 
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DESIGN OF STEEL AND CAST-IRON MEMBERS 

STEEL SHAPES AND PROPERTIES OF SECTIONS 

1. Steel Shapes.—The steel used in structures is in the form of single pieces, 
or combinations of two or more pieces, to which the general term shapes is applied. 
The procedure in the manufacture of these shapes consists of the following opera¬ 
tions: (1) smelting iron ore and producing pig iron; (2) converting the pig iron 
into rectangular prisms of steel, called ingots; and (3) rolling the ingots to the 
desired shapes. The shapes used in building construction are square and round 
rods or bars, flat bars or fiats^ plates, angles, channels, I-beams, H-sections,^ zees 
and tees. Flat members 6 to 7 in. wide and less are usually designated as bars 
or floats; over 6 to 7 in. wide are designated as plates. Zees and tees are not now 
used to any great extent. Zees have been used extensively for columns but ’ are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. H-sections are designed for use as columns. 

The process of rolling I-beams, channels, angles, etc. is in general as follows: 
The ingots are brought to a uniform temperature in the soaking pit, and then are 
taken out and passed several times through a set of rolls, called blooming rolls. 
These rolls give to a piece only the general shape (rectangular, flat, or square) of 
the finished product. The next step is to pass the steel through the roughing 
rollSf and then the piece is passed to the finishing rolls where the final shaping 
takes place. The pieces, still very hot, are then pasvsed on by movable tables 
to circular saws where they are cut into required lengths. 

The method of increasing sectional area of standard shapes is shown in Fig. 1. 
For example, suppose it is desired to roll channels or I-beams having the same 
depth, but different thicknesses of web. These sections are 
always rolled horizontally and the increase in thickness of web 
i.s accomplished by changing the distance between the rolls, the 
effect being to change the width of flange as well. Thus, two 
beams with the same height but different weights differ simply 
by a rectangle as shown. It will be seen, also, that for an 
angle with certain size of legs the effect of increasing weight is to change slightly 
the length of legs, and to increase the thickness. 

Bethlehem beam, girder and H-sections are shaped by four roUs instead of the 
two grooved rolls used for manufacturers’ standard shapes. The use of so many 
rolls makes possible a variation of height as well as width, and both are increased 
with additional weight in H-sections. 

Plates when rolled to exact width, the width being controlled by a pair of 
vertical rolls, are known as universal mill or edged plates. Plates rolled without 
the width being controlled have uneven edges and must be sheared to the correct 
width. Such plates are known as sheared plates. 

I Modern designation by American Institute of Steel Construction is widf-fiang$ saetton. 
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The properties of the standard shapes manufactured by the different steel 
companies are the same. The standard shapes of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction are rolled by all mills, but each company also has its own list of 
special shapes. These special shapes, which are different for the different mills, 
are not as likely to be in stock as the standard shapes. 

Standard I-beams are rolled in depths from 3 to 24 in. and standard channels 
from 3 to 15 in. The different depths of standard I-beams are: 3 to* 8 in. con¬ 
secutively, then 10 in., 12 in., 15 in., 18 in., 20 in., and 24 in. For channels, 3 to 
10 in., consecutively, then 12 in. and 15 in. For each depth of I-beam and chan¬ 
nel, there are several standard weights. 

Minimum sizes of steel shapes are more likely to be found in stock and are the 
most efficient for resisting bending considering the weight of material used. The 
rolls are made especially for these sections and the heavier sections for a given 
depth of beam are obtained by spreading the rolls as exi)lained above. 

2. Properties of Steel h xiions.—The fundamental proi)ertics of sections may 
be said to be: sectional dimensions, location of the center of gravity, and the 
moments of inertia aliout the various axes. The distance from the center of 
gravity to the most stressed fiber c; the section modulus and the radius of 
gyration r, follow from these. The methods of finding the properties of sections 
are given in Section 1 and Appendix B. 

To facilitate the work of the designer, properties of steel sections are published. 
The facility with which a designer can find and use these properties, which are 
given in manufacturers’ handbooks and elsewhere, has much to do with the 
amount of work which he can accomplish. 

Beams .—The steel manufacturers’ handbooks give very complete tables of 
properties of steel beam sections. Uniformly loaded I-beams, channels, and 
angles should be selected from the tables of safe or allowable uniform loads. 
These tables (‘.an also be adapted for other loadings, such as for a load concen¬ 
trated at the center, in which case a beam should be selected which will carry 
twice the load, uniformly distributed. For a number of load concentrations, 
approximately equal in amount and spacing, the load may be considered as 
uniform. 

For irregular loadings on I-beams and channels the moment and shear should 
be computed and the tables used which give the allowable resisting moment and 
shear of the various shapes. If desired, however, the beams may be designed by 
computing the section modulus and selecting the proper size of beam from the 
tables of properties. Angles, tees and other miscellaneous shapes used as beams 
must usually be designed by use of the section modulus, as few tables of safe 
loads or resisting moments and shears are given for these shapes. 

Bethlehem and Carnegie-Illinois wide-fiange sections differ from the American 
standard sections rolled by all manufacturers. The beams have heavier flanges, 
and, where moment is the consideration, they are lighter for the same strength 
than other sections. Their webs are lighter than in standard sections. Bethle¬ 
hem girder sections are, for their depths, the strongest sections rolled. They have 
nearly twice the carrying capacity of the manufacturers’ standard section for the 
same depth, but they are uneconomical where there is room for a deeper section. 
Tables of uniform loads for Bethlehem sections are given in Bethlehem Hand¬ 
books, The common properties are also given. 
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Built-up' steel beam properties usually have to be computed with the proper¬ 
ties of the component parts as a basis. Some properties of the more common 
plate-girder sections are given in the principal steel handbooks. 

Columns, —I-beams are occasionally used as columns. Their properties will 
be found as noted under beams. Wide-flange (H-sections) and subway sections 
are rolled for columns. The A.I.S.C. Handbook lists sizes from 8 to 36 in. with 
properties.* It also lists a 14-in., W.F. 320-lb. section with various-sized cover 
plates, as well as subway, plate, and angle sections. 

There are also patent columns, such as Lally columns^ and cast-iron columns 
for second-class construction or light loads, whose properties are given in books 
issued by the manufacturers. 

Struts and Ties,—In the design of struts and t’es, it is found convenient to 
have tables giving the values of the radius of giTation r, and also tables giving 
net areas deducting rivet holes. The principal steel handbooks give values of r 
for pairs of different angles back to back, and also the net areas for angles. It 
should be noted that the minimum r for a single angle is not about an axis parallel 
to either leg. This minimum r is given in the tables of the properties of angles. 

STEEL BEAMS . 

3. Stress Conditions to Be Met.—In order that a steel beam may be able to 
perform the service required of it satisfactorily, it must be secure against failure 
by bending, flange buckling, vertical or horizontal shear and web crippling. At 
the same time it must not deflect to such an extent as to endanger or damage 
dependent construction. By carefully selecting the type of section to be 
employed, large economies may often be effected in meeting each of the above 
tendencies to failure. Where bending moment and tendency to excessive deflec¬ 
tion are of paramount importance, the selection of beams possessing heavy 
flanges and large depth in relation to area will be found in the interests of econ¬ 
omy. If the beam be without lateral support for a long distance in relation to 
its width, the selection of a broad-flanged type is desirable. Where shear and 
the accompanying tendency to web crippling are large, it may be prudent to 
select relatively shallow beams with heavy webs which do not require stiffening 
or reinforcing. To meet any stress condition, it is most desirable to utilize, where 
possible, single rolled sections, of standard rather than special type, apd so obviate 
the relatively expensive procedure of building up a section from several shapes 
and plates. 

4. Proportioning for Moment.—In selecting a rolled section, such as air 
I-beam, channel, angle or tee for the resistance of a given bending moment, it is 
convenient to employ the flexure formula f/c — M/I in the form S M/fy 
where /S, known as the section modulus, = I/c, Having found the' required 
section modulus S by dividing the computed bending moment by the permissible 
fiber stress, all that is necessary in designing for moment is to find from a book 
of tables a section having a section modulus at least as great as that required. 
It should be remembered, however, that adequacy for moment is by no means a 
guarantee of entire safety. 

Zllustrative Problem.—If the permissible bending stress on a steel beam which is sub- 
je^ted to a bending moment of 30,000 ft.-lb. is 16,000 lb. per sq. in., suggest a suitable 
section. 

i The Lally Columii Go., New York and Chicago. 
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Care must be taken to express the bending moment in the formula in inch-pounds 
since the unit of length involved in the permissible fiber stress and in the tabulated section 
moduli is the inch. 


(30,0 00) (12) 
16,000 


22.5 


An economical section would be the standard mill beam, 10-in., 25.4-lb. I-beam for 
which the section modulus = 24.4. Relative pound prices and availability would govern 
the choice, provision being made of course for shear, web crippling and flange buckling (see 
Arts. 16, 17 and 15 respectively). 

Illustrative Problem. --If a girder of 21-ft. span, consisting of one 18-in., 54.7 lb. I-beam, 
is to be loaded by two equal concentrated loads at the third points (including the weight 
of the girdei), and the permissible flexural stress = 16,000 lb. per sq. in., find how great 
each of the concentrated loads may safely be, so far as bending is concerned. 

If P be one of the concentrate 1 loads, the maximum moment = (P) (7) (12) — 84P in.-lb. 

Moment of resistance of section, or its ca lacity to resist moment 


Hence 


M ^ Sf - f88.4) (16,000) ^ 1,415,000 im-lb. 


P 


1,415,000 

84 


16,850 lb. 


Great saving in time in proportioning beams for moment may be effected by 
using the tables of flexural capacity for rolled sections in the handbooks. By 
using these tables it is possilile to find very easily the necessary size of rolled shape 
to carry a given uniform load over a given span, or to find the carrying capacity 
of a given beam over a given j^pan. 

The table of safe loads per foot of span given in the A.I.S.C. Handbook is based 
on the formula 

22 , 

^ "" 

^ l,800fc'^ 


where I = laterally unsupported length in inches and b = width of flange in inches. 
Where | is 15, this formula allows a stress/of 20,000 p.s.i., which is the maximum 

regardless of g- Where - = 40, the stress / is reduced to 11,910 p.s.i. Ratios 

greater than ~ = 40 arc not recommended. 


Illustrative Problem.—What is the safe total load in pounds on a 7-in., 15.3-lb. I-beam 
of 9.37-ft. span? 

Solution: I *112.44 in., h *3.66 in., \ *28; from A.I.S.C. table or formula, 

o 

f * 15,670 p.s.i. The reduction ratio * “ 0.784. By M * 12 

W «* (15,670) (10,4) ~ * 11,680 lb., which includes the weight of the beam. 

(9.37) 12 

From table of allowable loads in A.I.S.C. Handbook the allowable load is, for a 9-ft. 
beam, (15,400) (0.784) * 12,040 lb. 

In tables of capacity, the weight of the beam is included, so that if the super¬ 
imposed, or net, load is desired, the weight of the beam must be deducted from 
the quantity taken from the tables. 
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/.o 


5. Economic Section for Flexure.— In most cases it is more economical for 
the resistance of moment, so far as the beam itself is concerned, to select a section 

of the minimum weight available 
for a given depth than to use an 
intermediate or a maximum 
weight. The addition of area to a 
section that comes from thickening 
the web and widening the flanges 
an equal amount, as is done in 
widening the rolls to produce the 
heavier weights of I-beams and 
channels, is much less effective in 
increasing the bending capacity 
than would be the addition of area 
by increasing the depth. For a 
rectangular section the section 
modulus increases as the square of 
the depth and as the first power of 
the width. A somewhat similar 
rule applies to variations in width 
and depth of rolled sections. 
From Fig. 2 it is seen for standard I-beams: (1) that the section modulus per 
square inch of sectional area is in every case greater for the minimum weight than 
for the maximum weight beam of the same depth, and (2) that tliis quantity 
gradually increases with the depth of beams. It is, therefore, economical of steel, 
so far as moment is concerned, to utilize the deepest practicable sections available. 

Illustrative Problem.—Compare the bending capacities per square inch of area of the 
following standard I-beams: 15-in., 45-lb.; 15-in., 55-lb.; and 18-iii., 54.7-lb. 
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FiQs 2.—Comparison of flexural efficiency of 
standard I-beams of minimum and maximum 
weights. 


Beam 

1 

Section 

modulus 

(in.«) 

Area 

(in.*) 

Section 
modulus 
per sq. in. 
of area 

Relative 

efficiencies 

15-in., 45-lb. 

60.5 

13.12 

4.61 

1.09 

15-in., 55-lb. 

67.8 

16.06 

4.22 

1.00 

18-in., 54.7-lb. 

88.4 

15.94 

5.55 

1.32 


It is thus evident that by increasing the depth of beams from 15 to 18 in. with little or 
no change in weight, the bending capacity per unit of area or volume is increased at least 
32 per cent. 

Formerly, only the so-called standard sections of I-beams were to be had, 
but in 1902 in Germany and in 1908 in America the rolling of broad-flanged beams 
on the Grey mill began. The Bethlehem series of beams brought out at the 
latter date was designed to have the same bending strength as standard sections 
then existing but with generally 10 per cent less weight. This result was attained 
by thinning the web and widening the flange, thus dispensing with what was gen¬ 
erally unnecessary shear material and adding it in the flanges where it was useful 
for the major requirement, the bending moment. Such beams are called wide 
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flange and are in general use today. They are rolled by Bethlehem and Carnegie- 
Illinois mills. Care must be taken in using these beams, to see that the safe 
stresses in shear and web crippling are not exceeded (see Arts. 16 and 17). 

6 . Relative Efficiencies of Beams and Channels.—In selecting a roUed 
section for a given duty, the respective advantages of the I-beam and the channel 
should be studied. The fact that I-beams have a larger percentage of their 
area in the flanges that have channels and a smaller percentage of their area 
in the web, would indicate the superiority of the I-beam for flexure and the chan¬ 
nel for shear and web crippling. If then, the governing stress is a flexural one, 
the I-beam is best, but if it is shear or web crippling, the channel is best. 

The truth of this will be evident from the comparative figures for representa¬ 
tive beams and channels listed in Table 1 . In the second column the amount of 
section modulus jxir square inch of each I-beam is seen to be greater than that 
for the channel with which it is most naturally compared. On the other hand, 
in the third column it is ee.i. that the percentage of shear area is higher for chan¬ 
nels than for the correspcmding I-beams. As is explained in Art. 16, it is assumed 
that the entire shear is resisted by the web, taking its area as the depth of the 
beam d multiplied by the web thickness t. 


Table 1.—Relative Flexuual and Shearing Efficiencies of Typical I-Beams 

AND Channels 


Section 

Section modulus per 
square inch of total 

area, ^ 

A 

Shearing area per 
square inch of total 

area, ^ 

A 

8-in. 11.5-lb. channel.i 

8-in. 18.4-lb. I-beam. 

2.41 

2.66 

0.523 

0.405 

10-in, 15.3 lb. channel. 

3.00 

0.538 

10-in. 25.4rdb. I-beam. 

3.30 

0.420 

lO-in. 35.0-lb. channel. 

2.24 

0.798 

10-in. 35.0-lb. I-beam. 

2.86 

0.581 

12-in. 20.7-lb. channel. 

3.55 

0.557 

12-in. 31.8-lb. I-beam. 

3.89 

0.453 

33-9 lb. channel. 

4.22 

0.607 

15-in, 42.9-lb, I-beam. 

4.72 

0.‘492 

15-in, 55.0-lb. channel. 

3.55 

0.757 

15-in. 55.0-lb I-beam... 

4.22 

0.606 



7. Location of Neutral Axis of Punched Beams.—^When holes are punched or 
drilled through the flanges or web of a beam on the tension side of the neutral 
axis, some diminution of bending capacity is thereby brought about. It is 
customary to assume that if holes on the compression side are filled with rivets, 
no reduction of strength is occasioned. Such could not be assumed, however, for 
holes filled with loosely fitting bolts. 

Before the effect of holes on the tension side can be calculated accurately, 
it is necessary to determine the position of the neutral axis of the punched beam. 
If it be assumed that this axis is at the center of gravity of the right section passing 
through the rivet holes in question, the moment of inertia and section modulus 
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of the net section must then be computed about that axis—^a time consuming 
operation if many cases have to be considered. 

There are reasons, however, for believing that the position of the neutral axis 
does not change greatly by reason of the insertion of a few holes on the tension 
side even though thoy be spaced at the minimum practicable distances apart. As 
the deformation of the beam, and hence the stress variation in it, depends upon 
the gross rather than on the net section, the position of the neutral axis is likely 
to be affected more by the gross section between the rivet holes than by the net 
section through them. In order to show the small movement of the neutral axis 



^ “rivets; i* holes 

M 

Fig, 3.—Effect of holes on tension side of beams on position of neutral axis. 

that results if the predominance of the gross section be given due weight, con¬ 
sider the two extreme cases shown in Fig. 3: One a 24-in., 79.9-lb. I-beam with 
three horizontal rows of 1-in. holes in the lower half of the web and two rows of 
holes of the same size in the tension flange, the web and flange holes being oppo¬ 
site; the other a 6-in., 12.5-lb. I beam with a line of %-in. holes along the center 
line of the web and two lines of holes in the tension flange, the holes being opposite. 
Assume a longitudinal spacing of 3 in. in the first case. Fig. 3a, and of 2 in. in 
the second case, Fig. 36. 

That no important change in the position of the neutral axis is brought about, 
even in the case of such extreme punchings as those shown, seems probable when 
one considers the small diminution of volume brought by the insertion of the holes. 
The volume of the holes in a 3-in. longitudinal section of the 24-in. I is 2.66 cu. in. 
or 3.7 per cent of the gross volume of the section. If the moment of the volume 
of the holes be taken about the neutral axis of the gross section and be divided by 
the net volume of the 3-in. length, the upward shift of the neutral axis is found 
to be 0.32 in. For the 6-in., 12.5-lb. I, the loss of volume of a 2-in. length of 
beam brought about by the punching shown in Fig. 36 is 6.1' per cent of the gross 
volume, and the movement of the neutral axis would be 0.14 in. If the neutral 
is assumed as located at the center of gravity of the net sectional area through 
a transverse line of holes, this eccentricity woifld be respectively 0.9O and 0.55 in. 
for the two beams of Rg. 3. 
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Just where the neutral axis actually lies at a reduced section it is impossible 
to say, but no doubt it is somewhere between the two extreme positions found, and 
rather nearer the neutral axis of the gross section than a consideration of net 
sectional area alone would indicate. Since in the examples the arrangement of 
rivets is an extreme one and the beams selected are of minimum-weight sections, 
in which the effect of punching is relatively important, the change in position of 
the neutral axis brought about by punching cannot be great in the average case. 


Table 2.—Maximum Alteration in Position op Neutral Axis of Rolled Beams 
AND Girders Caused by Two Opposite Holes in One Flange 
Note: For one hole in one flange, take 47 per cent of the “shiftfigures given 


Section, 

American 

Standard 

I-beams 

(in.) (lb.) 

Dia. of 
holes = 
dia. of 
maximum 
rivet 4- 
H in. 

Shift 
of neu¬ 
tral 
axis 

(in.) 

Ratio 
of shift 
to 

depth 

of 

beam 

Wide-flange 

section 

I-beams 

(in.) Ob.) 

Dia. of 
holes = 
dia. of 
maximum 
rivet 4- 
li in. 

Shift 
of neu¬ 
tral 
axis 

(in.) 

Ratio 
of shift 
to 

depth 

of 

beam 

3 X 

5.7 

0.50 

0.32 

0.105 

10 X 

21 

0.875 

0.463 

0.0468 

3 X 

7.5 

0.50 

0.23 

0.075 

10 X 

29 

0.875 

0.557 

0.0545 

4 X 

7.7 

0.625 

0.39 

0.099 

12 X 

25 

0.875 

0.560 

0.0472 

4 X 

10.5 

0.625 

0.27 

0.068 

12 X 

36 

0.875 

0.601 

0.0491 

S X 

10.0 

0.625 

0.45 

0.090 

14 X 

30 

1.0 

0.627 

0.0452 

5 X 

14.75 

0.625 

0.28 

0.057 

14 X 

42 

1.0 

0.687 

0.0482 

6 X 

12.5 

0.75 

0.52 

0.086 

16 X 

36 

1.0 

0.696 

0.0440 

6 X 

17.25 

0.75 

0.35 

0 059 

16 X 

50 

1.0 

0.727 

0.0447 

7 X 

15.3 

0.75 

0.48 

0.069 

18 X 

47 

1.0 

0.678 

0.0379 

7 X 

20.0 

0.75 

0.35 

0.050 

18 X 

55 

1.0 

0.731 

0.0403 

8 X 

18.4 

0.875 

0.63 

0.078 

21 X 

59 

1.0 

0.706 

0.0338 

8 X 

25.5 

0.875 

0.50 

0.063 

21 X 

73 

1.0 

0.771 

0.0363 

10 X 

25.4 

0.875 

0.64 

0.064 

24 X 

74 

1.0 

0.783 

0.0329 

10 X 

40.0 

0.875 

0.39 

0.039 

24 X 

94 

1.0 

0.791 

0.0326 

12 X 

28.0* 

0.875 

0.60 

0.050 

27 X 

91 

1.125 

0.799 

0.0297 

12 X 

31.8 

0.875 

0.68 

0.056 

27 X 114 

1.125 

0.897 

0.0329 

12 X 

55.0 

0.875 

0.50 

0.042 

30 X 108 

1.125 

0.815 ’ 

0.0273 

15 X 

42.9 

0.875 

0.70 

0.046 

30 X 132 

1.125 

0.902 

0.0298 

15 X 

75.0 

0.875 

0.54 

0.036 

33 X 125 

1.125 

0.942 

0.0285 

18 X 

54,7 

1.0 

0.90 

0.050 

33 X 152 

1.125 

1.025 

0.0306 

18 X 

70.0 

1.0 

0.70 

0.039 

36 X 150 

1.125 

0.977 

0.0273 

20 X 

65.4 

1.0 

0.82 

0.041 

36 X 194 

1.125 

1.021 

0.0280 

20 X 100.0 

1.0 

0.70 

0.035 






24 X 

79.9 

1.0 

0.94 

0.039 



« 



24 X 120.0 

1.0 

0.82 

0,034 







* Standard mill beam. 


In any accurate investigation of stress conditions at a cross section a knowl¬ 
edge of the extreme possible position of the neutral axis is of assistance. To show 
the alteration in position of the neutral axis brought about by an arrangement 
of rivet holes as severe as is likely to be commonly encountered in average 
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practice^ Table 2 has been computed. The figures therein contained are based 
on the extreme assumption that the neutral axis depends only on the extent and 
disposition of the net sectional area at the transverse section in question. Two 
opposite holes of a diameter equal to the size of the maximum permissible rivet or 
bolt plus in. are assumed to be located in one flange only. The sections are, in 
general, the minimum and maximum weights of Ameri(*an standard and wide¬ 
flange sections. From the right-hand column it is seen that the alteration in 
position of the neutral axis is, in relation to the depth of the beam, a maximum 
for the shallowest and lightest beams and a minimilm for the deepest and heaviest 
ones. It ranges from 10.5 per cent for a 3-in., 5.7-lb. I to 2.7 per cent for a 
36-in., 150.0-lb. wide-flange beam. The shift is, in general, greater for the lighter 
weights of any depth of beam than for the heavier weights of the same depth. 
With the aid of this table it is easy to determine the shift of the neutral axis for 
any rolled beam with two maximum holes in one flange. If there be but one hole 
in one flange, the shift in position of the neutral axis ranges from about 45 to 48 
per cent of that for two holes in one flange, the former figure applying to very 

shallow, light beams and the latter to deep and 
heavy ones. An average of 47 per cent may be 
safely taken. 

8. Proportioning of Punched Beams.—If it be 

assumed that the neutral axis of a punched beam 
passes through the center of gravity of the area of 
the reduced section, the capacity of the beam, even 
considering rivet holes in the tension side only, may 
be calculated in the same manner as the capacity 
of an unpunched beam from the formula M = Sf, 
The section modulus is to be taken for the net sec¬ 
tion, being equal to the net moment of inertia di¬ 
vided by the distance of the extreme fiber from 
the neutral axis. For an assigned working stress, 
the capacity of the beam is consequently reduced in 
the same ratio as the reduction of section modulus. 

This reduction is brought about by two causes. First, while the depth of the 
tensile portion of the section is increased, its area is reduced, since the diminution 
of section caused by the rivet holes is greater than the increase of section due to 
the upward shifting of the neutral axis. In the second place, the compression* 
area is lessened,, as will be seen from Fig. 4, and the maximum stress developed 
on the extreme compressive fiber, if the maintenance of a plane section be assumed 
(as usual), will be only 



where/* * extreme fiber stress on tensile side; c = distance from center of gravity 
of gross section to extreme tensile fibers, and e = shift of neutral axis towards 
compression side due to insertion of holes. In the case of, say, a 24-in., 79.9-lb. I, 
with two holes in the tension flange. 



Fio. 4.—Reduction in 
working stress on extreme 
compressive fiber due to effect 
of holes OIL tension side. 


/« 


, ( 12 - 0 . 94 ^ 

Vl2 + 0 . 94 / 


0 . 866 /, 
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The calculation of the moment of resistance of a typical section oh the assump¬ 
tion that the neutral axis passes through the gravity axis of the net section will 
illustrate the procedure necessary for exact analysis. 

Illustrative Problem. —Compute th^ safe moment of resistance of a 16-in., 76-lb. 
standard beam with two 1-in. rivets through one flange. / = 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Assume 
the neutral'axis to pass through the eenter of gravity of the net section. 

Statical moment of two holes through ij-fg-in. metal of flange taken about 

axis through center of section = (2) (1.125) (0.813) (7.16) *= 13.10 in.* 

Shift of neutral axis — statical moment of holes -r net area of section « 

13.10 ^ , 

21785 - (2)(l.li>5) (6:M3) = 

Moment of inertia of net section about center of gravity of net section is 
I +4e* -o(--^" H-e)* 

where I = moment of inertia of gross section about its own gravity axis; A « gross area 
of section; e — shift of neutral axis; a = area of two holes; d * depth of beam; g « thic]f:- 
ness of beam flanges at rivet lines, or grip. This is 

687.2 + (21.85)(0.66)2 - 1.63 (I®--—“ ^1? + 0.66)* = 599.76 

Section modulus of reduced section = 599.75/(7.5 + 0.66) = 73.5, as compared with 
91.6, the section modulus of the gro.ss section, a reduction of 19.6 per cent. 

Safe moment of resistance « = 73.5(16,000) = 1,176,000 in.-lb. 

9. Net Section Modulus.—Obviously the accurate computation of the section 
modulus and moment of resistance of a punched beam on the supposition that the 
neutral axis is at the (jenter of gravity of the net section is too laborious a task to 
be often undertaken. To obviate this labor, Table 3 has been computed. This 
gives generally for the minimum and maximum weights of American standard and 
wide-flange beams, and standard channels, the percentage of gross section modu¬ 
lus develoi)ed with holes in the flanges. The holes are in. larger than the 
maximum rivet or bolt specified for the section considered in the handbooks. In 
the case of beams, the punchings assumed are one hole in one flange or in each 
flange, and two opposite holes in one flange or in each flange. For channels, one 
hole is assumed in one or in each flange. 

In order to appreciate the relation of the reduction of section modulus on the 
above hypothesis to that obtained on the assumption that the neutral axis does 
not move, the percentage reductions for unsymmetrical punchings on the latter 
basis have been listed parallel with the others. The grip, or thickness of the 
flanges at the rivet lines has been taken at the fractional values given in the hand¬ 
books, and the moment of inertia of the holes about their own gravity axis has 
been neglected. Since the error involved in these assumptions is unimportant, 
and may be offset by the selection of somewhat different gages from those 
assumed, this procedure is justifiable, the more so because of the uncertainty 
as to just where the neutral axis actually ^oes lie. The diameters of the holes 
have been taken as the diameter of the maximum rivet or bolt plus M in. 

From a study of T&ble 3 it is evident that the percentage reduction of section 
modulus brought about by punching of the flanges is greatest for shallow, light 
beams and channels and l^st for deep, heavy ones, ranging, in the case of two 
holes in one flange, from 41.6 to 10.2 per cent. For beams of a given depth, the 
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Table 3.—^Uncobbbcted Percentage of Gross Section Modulus Developed 
BY Beams and Channels with Holes in Flanges 


Percentage of gross section modulus developed 


Section 

Diameter 
of holes “ 
diameter of 
maximum 

Neutral axis at center 
of gravity of net 
section 

Neutral axis at center 
of gravity of gross 
section , 

(in.) 

(lb.) 

H in. 










One hole 

Two lioles 

One hole 

Two holes 

One hole 

Two holes 




in one 

in one 

in one 

in one 

in each 

in each 




flange 

flange 

flange 

flange 

flange 

flange 

Standard 








I-beams 








3 X 

6.7 

0.50 

78.8 

58.4 

89.0 

78.0 

78.0 

56.0 

^3 X 

7.5 

0.50 

85.2 

67.8 

90.1 

80.2 

80.2 

60.4 

4 X 

7,7 

0.625 

80.6 

61.4 

89.0 

78.0 

78.0 

56.0 

4 X 

10.5 

0.625 

86.0 

70.3 

90.5 

81.0 

81.0 

62.0 

5 X 

10.0 

0.625 

82.8 

64.4 

89.6 

79.2 

79.2 

58.4 

6 X 

14.75 

0.625 

86.6 

73.0 

91.7 

83.4 

83.4 

66.8 

6 X 

12.5 

0.75 

82.2 

64.4 

89.8 

79.6 

79.6 

59.2 

6 X 

17.25 

0.75 

86.1 

72.3 

91.5 

83.0 

83.0 

66.0 

7 X 

15.3 

0.75 

85.0 

70.4 

91.5 

83.0 

83.0 

66.0 

7 X 

20.0 

0.75 

88.0 

76.2 

92.6 

85.2 

85.2 

70.4 

8 X 

18.4 

0,875 

83.9 

67.3 

90.4 

80 8 

80.8 

61.6 

8 X 

25.5 

0.875 

85.4 

70.7 

91.0 

82.0 

82.0 

64.0 

10 X 

25.4 

I 0.875 

86.2 

72.4 

91.9 

83.8 

83.8 

67.6 

10 X 

40.0 

0.875 

90,2 

80.0 

93.7 

87.4 

87.4 

74.8 

12 X 

31.8 

0.875 

87.4 

74.7 

92.5 

85.0 

85.0 

70.0 

12 X 

55.0 

0.875 

89.8 

79.3 

93.5 

87.0 

87.0 

74.0 

15 X 

42.9 

0.875 

89.4 

78.5 

93.8 1 

87.6 

87.6 

75.2 

15 X 

75.0 

0.875 

91.0 

82.1 

94.4 

88.8 

88.8 

77.6 

18 X 

54.7 

1.0 

88.5 

76.8 

93.0 

86.0 

86.0 

72.0 

18 X 

70.0 

1.0 

90.7 

81.4 

94.2 

88.4 

88.4 

76.8 

20 X 

65.4 

1.0 

90.5 

80.5 

94.1 

88.2 

88.2 

76.4 

20 X 

100.0 

1.0 

91.2 

82.5 

94.5 

89.0 

89.0 

78.0 

24 X 

79.9 

1.0 

90.8 

81.7 

94.4 

88.8 

88.8 

77.6 

24 X 116.0 

1.0 

92.0 

83.6 

95.0 

90.0 

90.0 

80.0 

27 X 

91.0* 

1.0 

93.0 

85.8 

95.6 

91.2 

91.2 

82.4 

Wide-flange 








section 








I-beams 








10 X 

21 

0.875 

89.8 

79.6 

94.0 

88.1 

88.1 

76.5 

10 X 

29 

0.875 

88.4 

77.0 

93.3 

86.8 

86.8 

73.8 

12 X 

25 

0.875 

89.6 

79,8 

94.3 

88.7 

88.7 

77.5 

12 X 

36 

0.875 

89.4 

79,0 

94.0 

88.0 

88.0 

79.6 

14 X 

30 

1.0 

89.9 

79.9 

94.0 

88.2 

88.2 

76.4 

14 X 

42 

1.0 

89.6 

79.0 

94.0 

87.9 

87.9 

75.7 

16 X 

36 

1.0 

90.2 

80.3 

94.2 

88.4 

88.4 

76.6 

16 X 

50 

1.0 

90.1 

80.4 

94.0 

88.6 

88.6 

76.9 

18 X 

47 

1.0 

91.3 

82.7 

94.8 

89.7 

89.7 

79.3 

18 X 

55 

1.0 

90.9 

81.8 

94.0 

87.8 

87.8 

75.4 

21 X 

59 

1.0 

92.1 

84.4 

95.2 

90.6 

90.6 

81.8 

21 X 

73 

1.0 

91.7 

8^.4 

95.1 

90.1 

90.1 

80.3 

24 X 

74 

1.0 

92.3 

84.8 

95.5 

90.9 

90.9 

81.8 

24 X 

91 

1.0 

92.5 

85.1 

95.5 

91.0 

91,0 

82.1 


*<Wide flange^ 
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Table 3.—Uncobbbctbd Percentage op Gross Section Modulus Developed 
BY Beams and Channels with Holes in Flanges.— (Continued) 





Percentage of gross section moiiulus developed 

Section 

Diameter 
of holes “ 
diameter of 
maximum 

Neutral axis at center 


N(Mitral axis at renter 




of gravity of net 
section 


of giavity of gross 
section 




rivet 4* 

H in. 







(in.) 

Oh.) 

One hole 

Two holes 

One hole 

Two holes 

One hole 

Two holes 




in one 

in one 

in one 

in one 

in each 

in each 




flange 

flange 

flange 

flange 

flange 

flange 

24 X 

120 

1 125 

93.6 

86.8 

92 4 

92.4 

92.4 

84.8 

24 X 

140 

1.125 

94.1 

88.0 

96 5 

93.0 

93.0 

86.0 

27 X 

91 

1.125 

93.0 

86 0 

95 8 

91.6 

91.6 

83.2 

27 X 

114 

1.125 

92.6 

84.9 

95.6 

91.0 

91.0 

84.6 

30 X 

108 

1.126 

93.5 

86.9 

96.0 

92.0 

92.0 

86.3 

30 X 

132 

1.125 

93.2 * 

86.0 

95.8 

91.6 

91.6 

83.2 

30 X 

180 

1.125 

94.5 

1 89.0 

96.8 

93.6 

93.6 

87.2 

30 X 

200 

1.125 

95.0 

89.8 

97.1 

94.2 

94.2 

88.4 

33 X 

125 

1.125 

93.3 

‘ 86.4 

95.9 

91.8 

91.8 

83.5 

33 X 

162 

1 125 

92.8 

85 8 

95.8 

1 91.5 

91.5 

82.8 

36 X 

160 

1.125 

93.5 

86 8 

96 0 

92 1 

92.1 

84.1 

36 X 

194 

1.125 

93.3 

89 4 

96.0 

91 9 

91 9 

85.2 

Standard 

channels 








3 X 

4.1 

0.625 

67.8 


82.2 


64 4 


3 X 

6.0 

0.625 

77.8 


86.0 


72.0 


4 X 

6.4 

0.625 

71.1 


82.6 


65.2 


4 X 

7.26 

0.025 • 

74.8 


83.5 


67.0 


5 X 

6.7 

0.625 

75.4 


85.8 


71.6 


6 X 

11.6 

0.625 

85.6 


89.7 


79.4 


6 X 

8.2 

0.75 

76.7 


85 4 


70 8 


6 X 

15.5 

0.75 

82.5 


88.4 


76.8 


7 X 

9.8 

0.75 

75.8 


85.1 


70.2 


7 X 

19.76 

0.75 

84.4 


89.2 


78.4 


8 X 

11.6 

0.875 

75.3 


85.0 


70.0 


8 X 

21 26 

0.876 

82.5 


88.5 


77.0 


9 X 

13.4 

0.875 

75.6 


85.2 


70.4 


9 X 

25.0 

0,875 

82.8 


88.8 


77.6 


10 X 

15.3 

0.875 

78.4 


86.9 


73.8 


10 X 

35.0 

0.876 

87.5 


91.4 


82.8 


12 X 

20.7 

1.0 

79.0 


87.1 


74.2 


12 X 

40,0 

1.0 

84.5 


89.7 


79.4 


16 X 

^3.9 

1.0 

83.4 


89.7 


79.4 


16 X 

55.0 

1 

1.0 

87.6 


91.8 


83.6 



reduction is, in general, greatest for the minimum weight beam and least for 
the maximum weight. Where the punching consists of but one hole in one flange, 
the percentage reduction is very nearly one-half of that occasioned by two holes 
in one flange only. 

Where the punching is symmetrical—^that is, the same number of holes are 
taken out of each flange—^the uncertainty respecting the position of the neutral 
axis disappears and the computation of net section modulus is thereby greatly 
simplified. From the table, the fact appears that the percentage loss in section 
modulus is only slightly more with one hole out of each flange than with one hole 
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out of one flange only. Thus, the percentage of gross section modulus developed 
in an 8«in., 25.5-lb. I with one Js-in. hole out of one flange is 85.4, assuming the neu¬ 
tral axis at the gravity axis of the net section, whereas with one hole out of each 
flange it is 82.0, thus showing losses of 14.6 and 18.0 per cent’respectively. 
Although the loss of area in the second case is double that in the first case, the loss 
in section modulus is only as 1.23 to 1. The same general principles apply if two 
holes are taken out of one flange and two out of each flange. The greater weaken¬ 
ing accompanying uns 3 nnmetrical punching, despite the fact that there are only 
half as many holes, is due to the important effect of the shifting of the neutral axis. 

The importance of the alteration in position of the neutral axis brought about 
by punching is further exhibited in the relation of the relative percentages of 
gross section modulus developed on the assumption (1) that the axis moves, (2) 
that it is stationary. In the latter case the reduction is everywhere less. Thus, 
for a standard 18-in., 54.7-lb. I, with two holes out of one flange, the relative 
percentages are 76.8 and 86.0. If the neutral axis were to take up a position 
based wholly on the net area through the punched section in question, the com¬ 
mon assumption of stationary axis would be seriously in error. It leads to reduc¬ 
tions in section modulus that are only from 55 to 65 per cent of what they should 
be if the assumption of a shifting axis holds. The first figure applies to the 
shallower and lighter sections and the second to deep and heavy ones. A close 
approximation to the net section modulus on the basis of the shift theory can be 
madg by computing the percentage of gross section modulus developed on the 
basis of the stationary axis theory and then reducing it by multiplying it by a 
factor less than one. An examination of Table 3 shows that this factor should 
range from about 0.75 to 0.98 depending upon the size of the beam and whether 
there are one or two holes in each flange. 

Where the diameter of the holes is less than the maximum permissible diam¬ 
eter, or the diameter assumed, the percentage loss of section modulus may, with 
sufficient accuracy, be assumed as bearing the same ratio to those tabulated in 
Table 3 as the new diameter of hole does to the diameter assumed in the table. 

Illustrative Problem.—Find the percentage of gross section modulus developed in a 
standard 18-in., 54.74b. I-beam with holes for two ^-in, rivets opposite each other in the 
tension flange. Assume that the neutral axis is at the center of gravity of the net section. 

Effective percentage of gross section modulus with two 1-in. holes (from Table 3) « 76.8, 
and hence loss of gross section modulus = 23.2 per cent. 

0 876 

Loss of section modulus with two K4n. holes instead of two 1-in. holes » "jnoo * 

20.3 per cent. 

Percentage of section modulus effective *= 79.7 per cent. 

Since the moment of inertia of a portion of the section increases approximately 
as the square of the distance of its center of gravity from the neutral axis of the 
beam, and since at the same time holes through the flange remove a larger area 
of metal, flange holes have very much greater effect in reducing the bending capac¬ 
ity than web holes have. No material error is committed by neglecting the 
weakening effect of the latter so far as moment is concerned. An example will 
suffice to show this. 

lUUBtrativ« Problem. —Determine the reduction of bending capacity, of a 10-in., 25.4-lb. 
I-beam with two J^-in. holes opposite each other in the tension flange and one ^-in. hole 
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in the web 2 in. out from the neutral axis with its center on the right section through the 
flange holes. Assume the neutral axis to be at the center of the web. 

Gross S of 10-in., 25.4-lb. I « 24.4. 

Area of two flange holes, the grip of beam being in. » (2) (0.876) (0.6) « 0.875 sq. in 
Distance of center of gravity of flange holes from neutral axis « 5.0 — 0.25 »= 4.75 in 
Moment of inertia of two holes about axis through center of web, neglecting their moment 
of inertia about their own gravity axes =* (0.876) (4.75)* » 19.8. 

Area of web hole » (0.876) (0.313) == 0.27 sq. in. Approximate moment of inertia of 
hole * (0.27) (2)* * 1.08. 

Section moduli of 3 holes — 19.8 + 1.08/5.0 * 4.17, hence net section modulus 
24.4 — 4.17 20.23 or 19.7 per cent less than the gross section modulus. This represents 

the reduction of bending capacity caused by the holes. 

The relatively small weakening caused by the web hole indicates that but little error 
would be committed by neglecting web holes. 

10. Correctioxi of Approzixnate Section Modulus.—In making calculations 
respecting the bending strength of beams on the basis of the fixity of the neutral 
axis, it should be assumed tlial an originally plane cross-section does not remain a 
plane during flexure, but resolves itself into two planes intersecting at the neutral 
axis, as shown in Fig. 5a. This involves a greater extreme fiber stress at the 
tension edge than at the compression edge in order that the total tension, T, on 
the punched half of the beam may equal the total compression, (7, on the com¬ 
pression half, as shown in Fig. 5c. Dividing the total moment of resistance into 
two parts—that contributed by the tensile portion of the cross-section, and 
that contributed by the compression portion, Me, we have 

JJf = Jlf,+ +^-7. (1) 

c c 




Fig. 6 . —Reduction of flexural strength of I-beam due to holes in tension flange. Neutral 

axis at center of section. 

whereand/c are the extreme fiber stresses on the tensile and the compressive 
faces respectively, and h and L are the moments of inerts of the corresponding 
halves. In computing the total moment of resistance on the basis of this theory, 
therefore, it is incorrect to assume, as is commonly done, that for beams of the 
same depth—^that is, with//c constant—^it varies directly with the net mpment of 
inertia. Change in the number and arrangement of holes not only affects the 

value .of /*, but also the value of the coefficient of L —^that is, A reduction 
of 20 per cent in the moment of inertia of Che tension half, therefore, brings 
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about a reduction of total moment of resistance of more than 20 per cent. If 
there were no holes, the moment of resistance would be 

= + 7 , ( 2 ) 


but the punching not only reduces the first term of the right-hand member by 
20 per cent, but the second term in the ratio of /<■//. 

The reduction of flexural strength, assuming the neutral axis to remain fixed 
in position, may be computed for the general case of an I-beam with holes in one 
flange by substituting an equivalent rectangle for each flange and calculating the 
necessary increase in extreme fiber stress on the tension face as compared with 
that on the compression face in order that compensation may be made for the 
effect of the holes. liet /, = extreme fiber compressive stress and ft = extreme 
fiber tensile stress. If the equivalent section of the beam be as shown in Fig. 56, 
h being the clear distance between flanges and d the depth of the beanti, the total 
compression may be written 


Af 




2 


d 




where A/ = gross area of one flange and Au, — gross area of entire web. 
The total tension may in like manner be written 


A'f 







where A'/ = net area of one flange. 

Equating the total compression and the total tension, there results the relation 

By taking account of the reduced value of // compared with half the moment 
of inertia of the unpunched beam, or with /c, and also of the lesser value of the 
ratio fe/c as compared with ft/Cy as given by Formula (3), the net moment of 
resistance in rigid accordance with the arbitrary assumption ot fixed neutral axis 
may be found. 


Illustrative Problem.—Calculate the percentage reduction of the moment of resistance 
of an 18-in., 54.7-lb. I with two 1-in. holes in one flange, assuming the neutral axis as at 
the center of the web. 

Moment of inertia of one-half the gross section « 397.8. 

Moment of inertia of two 1-in. holes through J^-in. flange material » 

(2) (1) (0.76) (8.625)* « 112.0. 

Net moment of inertia of tension half of beam, Jt = 397.8 — 112.0 »= 285.8, or 0.72 

The gross area of one flange (taking its average thickness) » 4.15 sq. in.; the net area » 
2.77 sq. in.; the web area » 7.64 sq. in.; the average flange thickness » 0.691 in.; and the 
value of h/d * 0.924. Then, the ratio 

A (2.77)(1.924) -f (0.5)(7.6^)(0.924) . 

ft ~ (4.15) (1,924) H- (0.5) (7.64) (0.924) 
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Formvila (1) becomes for the case in point 

M =~0.72/t +0.77~/. 

or, since Ie * M or, half the gross moment of inertia of the entire beam, 

Jtf - (0,36 + 0.386) = 0.745^ 

or 74.5 per cent of what the moment of resistance of the gross section would be with an 
extreme fiber stress on both upper and lower faces equal to the maximum permissible 
stress ft. 

Comparing this with the efficiency of the same beam, when computed on the assumption 
that the neutral axis is at the center of gravity of the net section, it is found by consulting 
Table 3 that in the latter case it is 76.8 per cent, or somewhat higher than is obtained in 
accordance with the arbitraiy assumption that the neutral axis is fixed at the center of 
gravity of the gross section. The latter must, therefore, be in error on the side of severity. 

To compare the efficiercios developed in accordance^^with the two common 
assumptions upon which Table 3 is based with that found by the method illus¬ 
trated in the last problem, efficiencies have been listed for a number of typical 
beams and girder beams in Table 4, These beams are assumed to have two 
maximum holes in one flange. 

The efficiencies tabulated in column A are the same as those in column 4 
of Table 3 for the same beams and are based on the neutral axis being at the cen¬ 
ter of gravity of the net section. Those in column B are based on the neutral axis 
being at the center of gravity of the gross section, and take into account in accord¬ 
ance with the method illustrated in the last problem, the fact that fc must be 
less than /<. The efficiencies in column C are calculated on the assumption that 
the neutral axis is at the center of gravity of the gross section and that the fiber 
stressexists at both compressive and tensile extreme fibers. The figures corre¬ 
spond to those in column 6 of Table 3 for the same beams. 

It will be seen from this table that, if the resistance of the beam were developed 
in the manner assumed in calculations by method B, the efficiency would be 
less than if the neutral axis were to shift to the center of gravity of the net section, 
which is in itself, according to the principle of least work, an indication that the 
axis does shift, and that the efficiency cannot be lower than given by method A. 
It probably does not shift to the center of gravity of the net section by reason of 
the influence of the gross section on either side of the holes, but it is reasonable 
to assume that it shifts to a mid-position, so that the actual efficiency developed 
is neither so low as methods AorB would indicate nor so high as method C would 
indicate. Since the employment of the latter method greatly facilitates computa¬ 
tion, it is recommended that in supplementing Table 3 it be followed and a correc¬ 
tion applied to give results between those given by method A and by method 
C. If, for beams 6 in. deep and less, the efficiency found by method C be multi¬ 
plied by the coefficient 0.90 and, for beams over 6 in. deep, including rolled 
girder beams, it be multiplied by 0.95, the efficiencies so obtained will probably 
be very close to those actually developed. In the last column of Table 4 the 
efficiencies found for certain typical beams by this procedure are given, affording 
a comparison with those obtained by methods A, B and C. For a greater refine¬ 
ment of design than is obtained by the usual arbitrary assumptions, it is recom¬ 
mended that for uns 3 mimetricd punchings the quantities in the fifth and sixth 
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columns of Table 3 be employed, multiplying them first by the appropriate 
coefficients K from Table 4. ^ 


Table 4.—Corrected Flexural Efficiency of Typical I-Beams with Two 
Maximum Holes in One Flange 


Size of beam, 

(in.) (lb.) 

• 

Diam. 

of 

holes 

(in.) 

Percentage of gross flexural 
capacity developed 

Coefficient 

by 

which 
method 
results are 
to be 

multiplied 

Method C 
results 
adjusted 
by coeffi¬ 
cient K 

Neutral 
axis at 
center of 
gravity of 
net section 

A 

fc <h 

.Neutral axis at 
center of gravity 
of gross section 

B 

fe < ft 

c 

Standard 





1 


T-bemms 







6 X 12 5 

0.75 

64.4 

61.4 . 

79.6 

0.90 

71.6 

6 X 17 25 

0.75 

72.3 

68.5 

83.0 

0.90 

74.5 

12 X 31 8 

0 875 

74.7 

71.9 

85.0 

0.95 

80.8 

12 X 55.0 

0.875 

79.3 

77.0 

87.0 

0.95 

82.6 

18 X 54.7 

1.0 

76.8 

74.4 

86.0 

0.95 

81.8 

18 X 70.0 

1.0 

81.4 

79.0 

88.4 

0.95 

84.0 

24 X 79.9 

1 0 

81 7 

78.9 

88.8 

0.96 ' 

84.4 

24 X 115.0 

1.0 

83.6 

81.3 

90.0 

0.95 

86.5 

Wide-flange 







beam 







12 X 25 

0.875 

79.8 

0.782 

88.7 

0.95 

84.2 

12 X 36 

0.875 

79.0 

0.777 

88.0 

0.95 

83.6 

18 X 47 

1.0 

82.7 

0.775 

89.7 

0.95 

85.2 

18 X 55 

1.0 

81.8 

0.788 

87.8 

0.95 

83.5 

24 X 74 

1.0 

84.8 

0.802 

90.9 

0.95 

86.3 

24 X 94 

1.0 

85.1 

0.829 

91.0 

0.95 

86.5 

30 X 132 

1.125 

86.0 

0.842 

91.6 

0.95 

87.0 


The same correction coefficient may be applied without material error to 
beams having only one hole in the tension flange or to beams having reinforcing 
plates riveted on the flanges. 


Illustrative Problem.—A standard 24-in., 115-lb. I-beam has two 1-in. holes opposite 
each other in its tension flange. Estimate the probable efiiciency. 

Gross moment of inertia of beam » 2940.5. 

Moment of inertia of two holes, assuming fixed axis (method C) (2) (1,0) (1.125) 
(11.44)* « 296. Net moment of inertia ** 2940.6 — 295 * 2645.5. 

If the correction factor be 0.95, as suggested in Table 4 for sections of this depth, the 
probable efficiency is 


(0.96) (2646.6) 
2940.5 


0.955 B 95.5 per cent. 


This result may be obtained readily from Table 3, if available, by multiplying the 
efficiency given for this beam in column 6 by the factor 0.96. 

11. Limiting Longitudinal Position of Flange HoleSi—^Where flange holes are 
located in unreinforced rolled beams at points remote from the center, no atten- 
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tion need be paid to the weakening effect produced by them. Within a certain 
distance from the center of a beam symmetrically loaded, and from the point of 
maximum moment of a beam unsymmetrically loaded, the reduction of section 
modulus should be computed in accordance with one of the methods previously 
given. The exact position of this critical point depends on the nature of the dis« 
tribution of the loading and on the end conditions. For the common cases of simple 
beams uniformly loaded, loaded at the third-points, and loaded at the center, tht? 
diagram of Fig. 6, similar to one suggested by Henry Kercher in EngineeriTiy 
News-Record^ May 12, 1921, p. 800, will be found helpful. By means of the 
curves there given it is possible to determine directly the point in the span length, 
with respect to the center, at which a given fraction of the section modulus 
provided at the point of maximum moment would be permissible. If it be 



Refifuceof section mociu/u3 
Section mo^ufus point of mc>iximufn moment 

Fig. 6. —Proportion of maximum provided section modulus required at various points 

of span. 

desired, for example, to place two holes in the tension flange of a symmetrically- 
loaded beam at a stated distance from the center, the ratio of the net section 
modulus at the holes to the section modulus at the center may be found by the 
methods already described or by the use of tables, and a reference to the appro¬ 
priate curve will show whether this reduced section modulus would suffice at the 
proposed location of the holes. 

In cases where plates are riveted to the flanges of rolled beams for purposes of 
reinforcement, it is very convenient to be able to discover readily if the net sec¬ 
tion of the beam at the point of cut-off of the plates is adequate. 

Illustrative Problem.—An 18-in., 54.7-lb. I-beam of 21-ft. span carries a uniformly dis¬ 
tributed load. It is desired to drill two 1-in. holes in the bottom flange at a point 3 ft. 
from the center. Is this permissible? Assume the neutral axis at the center of the web 
and apply the adjusting factor 0.96 recommended in Table 4. 

From Table 3 the percentage of the gross section modulus developed on the assumption 
made is 86.0 per cent. This corrected * (0.96) (0.860) » 0.817. 

On the curve for uniformly distributed loading in Fig. 6 find the point where the vertical 
through 0.817 on the horisontal axis intersects the curve, and directly opposite to the left 
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is found 0.23Z. The holes may, therefore, not be located closer to the center than (0.23) (21) 
» 4.8 ft., and hence the proposed location is not permissible, without reinforcement of the 
section or use of a heavier beam. 

12. Reinforcement of Beams for Bending. —Occasionally through the desire 
to utilize a rolled section that chances to be on hand for a bending moment in 
excess of its normal capacity, or in order to keep the construction especially 
shallow, or to strengthen an overloaded beam already in position, a beam is 
reinforced for flexure by the addition of a plate or plates to each flange. Such 
procedure is only practicable where the shear requirement does not also demand 
reinforcement. The bending capacity of the beam is thereby increased in direct 
ratio to its increase in section modulus. To determine this increase, the moment 
of inertia of the plates on the compression flange, considered as unpunched, plus 
the net moment of inertia of the plates on the tension flange is added to the gross 
moment of inertia of the original section less the moment of inertia of the holes 
through the tension flange. The total net moment of inertia divided by the 
distance to the extreme fiber of the reinforced beam will then give the net section 
modulus. In making this computation it is most convenient to consider the 
neutral axis as at the center of gravity of the gross area and 
then apply whatever correction is deemed reasonable for the 
section under consideration. 

Allowance for rivet holes on the tension side of the beam 
should be for the most unfavorable arrangement likely to 
be adopted. A saving in section may, however, be effected 
by staggering the rivets in the two gage lines of the flange, 
since for the large spacing obtaining at the point of maxi¬ 
mum moment, one flange hole only need then be deducted. 
While web holes on this critical section should also in strict 
accuracy be considered, it is generally unnecessary to do so 
unless there be several of them. If for any reason flange 
holes are opposite as they will be at the ends of the plate, 
allowance should be made for two holes in computing the section modulus. 

lUuBtrative Problem.—Calculate the moment of resistance of a 12-in., 31.8-lb. I (Fig. 
7) with one 6 X ^^-in. plate riveted to each flange by ?i-in. rivets, staggered in two lines. 
Permissible flexural stress — 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Gross moment of inertia of I-beam « 215.8. 

Approximate moment of inertia of two unpunched plates ** (2) (6) (0.375) (6.19)* « 
172.4. 

Total gross I « 388.2. 

Moment of inertia of one hole through tension flange, including plate, the grip of the 
I-beam being i^** is 

(1) (0.875) (0.94)(5.91)* =« 28.8. 

Net moment of inertia of section * 388.2 — 28.8 ** 359.4, and adjusted net section 
modulus (0.95) (359.4) /6.375 » 53.6, applying the correction factor 0.95 recommended in 
Art. 10 for sections over 6 in. in depth. 

Moment of resistance » 53.6 (16,000) » 858,000 in.-lb. 

It should be remembered when calculating the section modulus of parts pf a 
compound section that this quantity is the moment of inertia of the part under 
consideration about the neutral axis of the compound section divided by the 
distance from the neutral axis to the extreme fiber of the total assemblage of parts 


hf/anqe ptfiite 





la-m.SL&tb 


I 

Fig. 7. —Cross- 
section of reinforced 
I-beam. 
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existing at the section considered. If, for example, a 12-in., 31.8-lb. I with section 
modulus of 36.0 is used in a reinforced beam or box girder with one J^-in. plate on 
each flange, the gross section modulus of the beam in the assemblage is 

II (36)- 33.2. 

13. Length of Reinforcing Plates.—Because of the lessening moment near 
the ends, it is unnecessary to carry the reinforcing plates the full length of the 
beam. They should end, theoretically, at the points nearest the center where the 
net section modulus of the unreinforced beam is sufficient for the moment require¬ 
ment. If the total loading is uniformly distributed, the position of these points 
may be found readily by either graphical or analytical means. 

Since for a beam carrying a uniformly distributed load, the moment varies as 
the ordinates to a parabola, with vertex at the center of the span and axis vertical, 
the required section modulus must vary in precisely the same manner, given a 
constant working stress in flexure. The truth of this is evident from the formula 



It is possible, therefore, to plot, as has been done in Fig. 8, a curve of required 
section modulus at each point of the half span and to superimpose on this a dia- 



"k-.-r 


Fia. 8.—Determination of length of flange plates for reinforced steel beams. 

gram of provided section modulus. Such diagram may be prepared for any 
system of loading, although that of Fig. 8 is for uniform loading. The maximum 
ordinate S represents the required net section modulus of the reinforced beam at 
the point of maximum moment, and the depths of the various strips required to 
cover the area beneath the curve of required section mofiulus represent the net 
section moduli of the punched beam and the successive flange-plates with respect 
to the total cross-section existing at the point. The minimum length of these 
strips required to cover completely the area mentioned may be easily scaled from 
the diagram. The theoretical length, x, of any flange plate is twice the scaled 
distance from the center of the span to the point where the inner (lower) hori¬ 
zontal bounding line for the appropriate strip cuts the curve. To this length, a 
certain addition is made, for reasons set forth below. 
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If it happens that by reason of staggered rivet spacing in the central portion 
of the reinforcing plates (or for any other cause), the net section modulus, Ss' of the 
primary beam is less near the ends of the flange plates (where the rivets will be 
opposite each other) than the net section modulus, S 3 , near the center, the upper 
horizontal bounding lines for the successive strips should be jogged down inside 
the end of the first (outside) flange plate, as shown in Fig. 8 . For approxi¬ 
mate work the net section modulus of the beam may be taken as the same 
throughout—that is, at the least value—^and the jogging of the horizontal bound¬ 
ing lines thereby obviated. In general, the strip representing the net section 
modulus of the pair of outside flange plates will be wider than is actually required 
to cover the remaining area of the diagram, but this does not affect the graphical 
determination of length of the outside flange plates. 

To determine the theoretical lengths by analytical means, let etc., 

Fig. 8 , be the required half lengths of the flange plates numbered consecutively 
from the outside. Let the actual effective section modulus of the punched beam 
at the center be S 3 with respect to the maximum section and at the ends of the 
flange plates be sz with respect to the beam section alone. Let 82 be the actual 
effective section modulus at the center of the span for the two flange plates in 
immediate contact with the punched beam with respect to the maximum section, 
and 52 ' be the corresponding quantity at the ends of these plates with respect to 
an assemblage consisting of the beam and these two plates. Let Si be the required 
net section modulus of the two outer (first) flange plates with respect to the maxi¬ 
mum section, and s/ be the required net section modulus of these plates at their 
ends. Let S be the total required net section modulus at the center of the rein¬ 
forced beam. The relation of these quantities will be clear from Fig. 8 . Then, 
since the curve BD is a parabola 



In a similar manner the length of any plate may be derived; thus. 



To ensure that* the reinforcing plates are able to take stress at the points 
where they are first needed, they should be carried past the points of theoretical 
ending a distance sufficient to accommodate at least two transverse rows of rivets. 
The addition of 9 in. at each end of the flange plates will make this possible, for 
the close spacing of rivets usually adopted at the ends of the reinforcing plates. 
Closer spacing at the ends of the plates than at the center is desirable since the 
increment of flange stress per lineal inch of girder is greater near the ends than 
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near the center, and since it is well to transfer stress to the flange plates as near 
their ends as possible in order that they may be fully and uniformly stressed at 
the points where they are most needed. ' 

niustrative Problem.—Determine the theoretical and practical lengths of the reinforc¬ 
ing plates in the problem of Art. 12, if the span is 25 ft. 

Net section modulus required at center, with one %-in. flange hole out * 53.6. 

Effective section modulus of 12-in., 31.8-lb. I with two J^-in. holes out of tension flange, 
according to Table 4 =» (0.808) (36) — 29.1. 

Required net section modulus of two plates to satisfy requirements at the ends of 
these plates = 53.6 — 29.1 *= 24.5. 

Theoretical length of flange plates required, 

* = 25 -16.9 ft. 

By making the plates 18 ft. long, or a little more than 6 in. longer at each end, two rows 
of rivets, 3 in. apart, may be driven outside the theoretical point of cutoff and at the same 


eS-O'^afoc 



Fig. 9.—Details of flange reinforcement for I-beam. 


me sufficient end distance allowed for the plate. The relation of the plates to the primary 
beam may be seen in Fig. 9. 

14. Riveting of Reinforcing Plates.—For the adequate attachment of the 
plates to the primary beam, enough rivets should be employed to develop between 
the ends and the center of the span, the total stress that exists in the plates at that 
point. It is sufficiently accurate to assume that the extreme fiber stress obtains 
over the entire net cross-section of the plate at the span center, although at the 
fibers nearest the neutral axis, the intensity of stress is somewhat less than at the 
extreme fibers. The total force to be developed between the end and the center 
of a tension reinforcing plate will, therefore, be the net area multiplied by the 
stipulated extreme fiber stress. On the compression side the area of the f)lates will 
not be reduced by rivet holes and hence if the plates be the same as on the tension 
side, the average stress over the plate section will be lower, but the total force 
to be provided for will be the same. The number of rivets found for the tension 
side will, therefore, apply also to the compression side. So few are they in rela¬ 
tion to the length of the plates generally needed that the actual spacing is usually 
dictated by practical requirements such, for example, as that rivet spacing in the 
line of stress must not exceed 16 times the thickness of the outside plate nor 6 in. 
in any case. 

IUu8trAti7e Problem. —Determine the correct rivet spacing in the reinforcing plates of 
the preceding problem, if the safe shearing and bearing stresses on rivets are 10,000 and 
20,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively, and the spacing in the line of stress must not exceed 16 
times the thickness of the reinforcing plate, nor 6 in. 
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Net section of one 6 X ?^-in. plate = [6 — 1(0.876)] (0.376) » 1.92 sq. in. Hence 
safe tensile strength » (1.92) (16,000) » 30,700 lb. 

Least value of ^-in. rivet bearing on ^-in. plate or ^^g-in. flange of beam is the single 
shear value » (0.44) (10,000) « 4,400 lb. 

Number of rivets required in one plate from end to center to develop stress at center « 
30,700/4,400 « 7. This would give an average spacing of about 1H ft. even though the 
rivets are staggered, and hence the rule that the spacing must not exceed 16< « (16)(%) * 
6 in. becomes operative. Beginning at a point 3 in. on each side of the center line, the 
rivets will be staggered 6 in. apart for 7 ft. 6 in, and then a closer spacing will be used for 
the remaining distance, as shown in Fig. 9. This closer spacing is desirable since the 
increment of flange stress per lineal inch is much greater near the ends of the girder than 
near the center. 

16. Proportioning for Flange Budding.—In proportioning beams for bending 
moment, it is unsafe to use without reduction, the permissible extreme fiber stress 
given in specifications if the compression flange is unsupported laterally for a 
distance exceeding about 10 or 15 times the width of flange. This source of 
weakness arises from the fact that the compression flange acts in some measure 
as a column and, like a column, tends to fail by buckling sidewise between points 
of lateral support. It is not free to do so, however, to the same extent as a 
column, by reason of the fact that both the web and the tension flange tend, with 
an effect that depends largely on the depth of the beam and the web thickness, to 
hold it in a straight line. If the web is very deep and thin, it obviously could 
afford relatively small support to the compression flange and could transmit but 
little support from the tension flange. 

The compression flange differs from a column also in the manner of loading. 
A column receives its loading at one point, or a group of points, near the top. 
If the load be concentric, there is, then, neglecting the buckling stress, a uniformly 
distributed stress over the cross section from one end to the other. The com¬ 
pression flange of a beam, however, receives its loading at innumerable points 
from one end to the dangerous section, or if it be a restrained beam, from the 
point of inflection to the dangerous section. | j 

Early efforts to formulate rules for reducing the permissible flexural stress 
to compensate for the buckling tendency in compression flanges were based upon 
unsatisfactory experimental evidence, as was pointed out by R. Fleming in an 
excellent discussion of the subject in Engineering Newe^ April 6, 1916. 

Since 1937, the Bethlehem Steel Company, Carnegie Steel Company, and all 
steel fabricating companies have adopted as a basis for the reduction of the per¬ 
missible flexural stress the formula 

^ _ 22,500 

^ Z* 

1 4 - i _ 

^ 1,8005* 

According to this formula a fiber stress of 20,000 lb. per sq. in. would be attained 
at a value of g * 15.00 and therefore no reduction is necessary with ratios of less 

than 15 flange-widths. For the upper limit of ^ the American Institute of Steel 

Construction specifies that the ratio of unbraced length to flange width for com¬ 
pression flanges of rolled sections subject to bending shall not exceed 40.00. 
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Table 6.—^Permissible Extreme Fiber Stresses in Steel Beams with Unsup¬ 
ported Compression Flanges 
(lb.* per sq. in.) 

I « unsupported length in inches, h « breadth of flange in inches 


Rule or 


Maximum Ratio of unsupported length to flange width 
allowable -;-;-;- 


formula ^ without 
reduction 


Maximum 

allowable 


15 20 25 30 35 40 ^ specified 


Bethlehem \ 

Carnegie / 

American ) 

Bridge Co. i 

C. R. Young / 

, 22,500 

- 

1 4-__L_ 

^ 1,80062 

A.R.pj.A., build¬ 
ings: 

/ « 18,000 


15.0 20,000 18,410 16.700 15,000 13,39011,910 40.0 


A.R.E.A., rail¬ 
way bridges: 
/ « 18,000 

— 5 for 

structural 

steel. 

/ = 24,000 , 

-a.67|l 

for silicon 

steel. 

/ = 30,000 

- 8 . 33|5 

for nickel 
steel .. 
C.E.S.A.: 

/ *= 25,000 

- 333 for 

steel struc¬ 
tures. 

/ - 23,000 

^300 j for 


16,875 16,000 14,875 13,500 11,875 10,000 40.0 


22,500 21,332 19,832 17,997 15,830 13,328 


28,126 27,468 24,794 22,503 19,796 16,672 


15.0 20,005 18,34016,675 15,010 13,.345 11,680 


highway 

biMges. 10.0 18,30017,00016,50014,00013,50011,000 
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Characteristic reduction formulas are the American Railway Engineering 
Association formulas: p = 18,000 — 5 for structural steel, p = 24,000 — 

6.67 for silicon steel, and p = 30,000 — 8.33 for nickel steel; and the 

Canadian Engineering Standards Association formulas: p = 25,000 — 333 - for 

steel structures, and p = 23,000 ~ 300 ^ for highway bridges. In the A.R.E.A, 

formula there is no minimum value given for p however, as * gets smaller, the 

permissible stress gets larger up to the maximum values of 18,000, 24,000, and 
30,000 p.s.i. for structural and silicon and nickel steel respectively. The maxi¬ 
mum value of * is 40. 

0 


Table 5A.—^Allowable Stresses per Square Inch for Beams and Girders 

Laterally Unsupported^ 

_ 22,500 

J 72 

1 J-L. -- 

^ 1,8006* 


1 

b 

Unit 

stress 

/ 

(kips) 

Ratio 

1 

h 

Unit 

stress 

/ 

(kips) 

Ratio 

1 

6 

Unit 

stress 

/ 

(kips) 

Ratio 

15.0 



23.5 

17.22 

0.861 

32.0 

14.34 

0.717 

15.5 

19.85 

0.993 

24.0 


0.852 

32.5 

14.18 

0.709 

16.0 


0.985 

24.5 

16.87 

0.844 

33.0 


0.701 

16.5 

19.54 

0.977 

25.0 

16.70 

0.835 

33.5 

13.86 

0.693 

17.0 

19.39 

0.969 

25.5 

16.53 

0.826 

34.0 

13.70 

0.685 

17.5 

19.23 

0.961 

26.0 

16.36 

0.818 

34.5 

13.54 

0.677 

18.0 

19.07 

0.953 


16.19 


35.0 

13.39 

0.669 

18.5 

18.91 

0.945 

27.0 


0.801 

35.5 

13.23 

0.662 

19.0 

18.74 

0.937 

27.5 

15.84 

0.792 

36.0 

13.08 

0 654 

19.5 

18.58 

0.929 

28.0 

15.67 

0.784 

36.5 

12.93 

0.647 

BBl 

18.41 


28.5 


0.775 

37.0 

12.78 

0.639 


18.24 

0.912 

29.0 

15.34 

0.767 

37.5 

12.63 

0.632 

21.0 



29.5 

15.17 

0.758 

38.0 

12.49 

0.624 

21.5 


0.895 



0.750 

38.5 

12.34 

0.617 

22.0 

17.73 

0.887 


14.83 

0.742 

39.0 


0.610 

22.5 

17.56 

0.878 

31.0 

14.67 

0.733 

39.5 


0.603 

23.0 

17.39 

0.869 

31.5 


0.725 

40.0 

11.91 

0.596 


2 unsupp 9 rt«d length in inches. 
h w with of flange in inches. 

1 From A.I.S.C. Handbook. 


Table 5 lists the above currently used formulas with allowable stresses 
for ratios of unsupported length in inches to flange width from 15 to 40, 
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Table 5A gives the allowable stress by A.I.S.C. formula for ^ ratios from 15.0 to 
40.0. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 20-in., 66.4 lb. girder of 21-ft. span carries a load of 20,000 
lb. at each of the third points. If the concentrated loads be considered as including the 
weight of the girder and there be no lateral restraint between the two points of loading, 

22,600 

express an opinion as to the safety of the girder if p *-p— 

* l,800b> 

Moment = (20,000) (7) (12) = 1,680,000 in.-lb. 

Extreme fiber stress — M/S - 1,680,000/116.9 - 14,400 lb. per sq. in. 

Permissible stress by formula 


22,500 

84* 

U,800)^25)* 


= 20,600 lb. per sq. in. 


Since the limiting value foi* ste^'l stress is 20,000 lb. per sq. in. the beam is safe. 

Illustrative Problem.—If the total capacity of an 18>in., 60-lb. I, 17 ft. in span, is listed 
in a handbook as 73,000 lb. with a fiber stress of 20,000 lb. per sq. in., find the safe capacity 

22 600 

assuming that the beam is without lateral support between its bearings. ’ . 

^ 1,8006* 

Width ratio, | = (17)(12)/6.126 = 33.3 

Interpolating in the table of reduction factors, above, 69.6 per cent of the tabular load 
should be regarded as safe, or (0.696) (73,000) ~ 60,800 lb. 


Wherever a beam must be employed with any considerable portion of its 
length without lateral support, it is advantageous in order to reduce the flange 
buckling stress to select a section with a relatively ^vide flange. By so doing a 
higher permissible flexural stress may be used than for beams with narrower 
flanges and an important economy effected. 

Care must be taken not to assume a beam as supported against lateral buck¬ 
ling unless the lateral restraint is known to be effective. Separators between the 
webs of I-beams cannot be regarded as fully supporting the compression flange, 
particularly if they be of the gas-pipe type. Tie rods and sag rods have small 
value in preventing the compression flange from buckling under overload. 

16. Proportioning for Shear.—^When a rolled beam or channel is proportioned 
to be sufficiently strong in flexure, it will generally be adequate also for both 
vertical and horizontal shearing stresses, so that there is usually no necessity of 
investigating the shearing capacity of the beam. If, however, the span of the 
beam be short in relation to its depth and it is loaded to capacity in bending, 
the shearing stresses may be excessive. Such beams should consequently be 
investigated for shear. 

Analysis of the internal stresses in a beam' shows that the intensity of either 
the vertical or the horizontal shearing stress at any point on any cross section 


may be expressed by the formula 



( 1 ) 


where Q » the statical Imoment of the area on one inde of the point considered, 
i See See. 1, Art. SI. 
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about the neutral axis; V == total vertical shear; I = moment of inertia of the 
aection; and t — thickness of section at the point. It has also been established 

that for an I-section, by far the greater part 
of the total vertical shear is resisted by the 
web and that no material error is committed 
by considering that the web resists all of it. 

16a. Vertical Shearing Stress.— 
While for many purposes it is sufficiently 
accurate to assume the total vertical shear to 
be uniformly distributed over the web, con¬ 
sidering the web area to be the extreme depth 
of the beam multiplied by the web thickness, 
the error involved, which is on the side of 
weakness, must be offset by the use of a low 
working stress in shear. In cases of close 
designing or investigation of seriously over¬ 
loaded beams, the design for shear should be 
on the basis of the correct theory. 



Fig. 10, —Calculation of true shearing 
stress at neutral axis of an I-beam. 


Illustrative Problem.—Find the maximum in¬ 
tensity of the shearing stress on the web of a 12- 
in., 28.5-lb. Bethelcm I-beam of 12-ft. span carrying 
a total uniformly distributed load of 32,000 lb., and compare it wfth the average stress 
assuming the total shear to be uniformly distributed over the web.^ 

As the maximum stress will be at the neutral axis, Q is to be taken for half the cross- 
sectional area. 

Q for flange rectangle (Fig. 10) * (6.12) (0.33) (5.835) « 11 80 


Q for 2 flange triangles = (2.935) (0.30) (5.57) 
Q for half wob « (6.67) (0.25) (2.835) 

Total statical moment 
Moment of inertia, I of beam 
End shear » 32,000/2 


90 

02 


20.72 
216.2 
16,000 lb. 


Shearing stress, horizontal or vertical, at neutral axis 

6,130 lb. per sq. in. 

Assuming the total shear as uniformly distributed over the web 


(20.72) (16,000) 
(216.2) (0.25) 


16,000 

® “ (12) (0.25) “ lb. per sq. in. 


The actual stress is, therefore, 15.0 per cent in excess of the average. 


To simplify the design of beams for shear by the accurate formula, Table 6 
has been prepared. It contains for a wide range of rolled I-beams and channels 
the following quantities: 

(1) The statical moment, Q, of one-half of the gross area of the section about 
the neutral axis. 

Q 

(2) The coefficient by which the total vertical shear, F, is to be multiplied 
to give the maximum shearing stress, Vm, according to the exact theory. 

1 This seofion hiw recently been discontinued. The illustration is in no way affected. 
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(3) The coefficient by which the total vertical shear, V, is to be multiplied 

to give the approximate, or average, shearing stress, t;«, assuming that the total 
shear, 7, is uniformly distributed over the web area dt 

Table 6.—Relation of Teue Maximum Shearing Stress to Average Shearing 
Stress for Rolled Beams, Girders and Channels 

Maximum stress, ^ 

Average stress, Va — 


Section 
(in.) (lb.) • 

Statical 

moment 

of 

gross area 
about 
neutral 
axis, Q 

Q 

11 

dt 

Excess 
of »w 

over 

(per 

cent) 

Section 
(in.) (lb.) 

Statical 
moment 
of H 

gross area 
about 
neutral 
axis, Q 

Q 

It 

1 

dt 

Excess 

of 

over va 
(per 
cent) 

Standard 







14 

X 

426 

433.40 

0.035 

0.029 

20.0 


I-beams 







16 

X 

36 

31.55 

0.237 

0.211 

12.2 

3 

X 

5.7 

0.06 

2 

.26 

1, 

.96 

15.3 

16 

X 

58 

52.30 

0.172 

0.155 

11.0 

3 

X 

7.6 

1.16 

1 

.15 

0, 

.96 

20.3 

16 

X 

88 

92.80 

0.15 

0.12 

25.0 

6 

X 

12.5 

4.1 

0 

.83 

0, 

.73 

13.0 

18 

X 

47 

46.10 

0.18 

0.16 

12.7 

6 

X 

17.26 

5.2 

0, 

.43 

0. 

36 1 

19.6 

18 

X 

64 

64.80 , 

0.15 

0.14 

7.0 

7 

X 

15.3 

5.9 

0, 

,66 

0. 

57 

14,9 

18 

X 

96 

102.20 

0.12 

0.11 

9.0 

7 

X 

20.0 

7.2 

0. 

,38 

0. 

32 

19.8 

21 

X 

59 

66.60 

0.14 

0.12 

16.5 

8 

X 

18.4 

8.2 

0. 

53 

0. 

46 

14.8 

21 

X 

82 

96.70 

0.11 

0.096 

14.8 

8 

X 

25.5 

10.3 

0. 

28 

0. 

,24 

20.1 

21 

X 

112 

144.40 

0.10 

0.09 

11.0 

10 

X 

25.4 

14.0 

0. 

37 

0. 

,32 

15.0 

24 

X 

74 

96.50 

0.11 

0.097 

13.5 

10 

X 

40.0 

19.4 

0. 

17 

0. 

14 

22.8 

24 

X 

100 

137.50 

0.10 

0.09 

11.0 

12 

X 

31.8 

20.8 

0. 

28 

0. 

24 

15.6 

24 

X 

130 

182.60 

0.079 

0.073 

8.0 

12 

X 

55.0 

32.5 

0. 

13 

0. 

10 

21.8 

36 

X 

230 

466.00 

0.04 

0.036 

11.0 

15 

X 

42.9 

34,3 

0. 

19 

0. 

10 

16.2 

36 

X 

300 

623.00 

0.03 

0.029 

3.5 

15 

X 

76.0 

55.7 

0. 

093 

0. 

077 

21.4 

Standaid 





18 

X 

54.7 

51.6 

0. 

14 

0. 

12 

16.9 

channels 

l 




18 

X 

70.0 

83.0 

0, 

083 

10. 

070 

18.6 

3 

X 

4.1 

0.65 

2.40 

1.96 

22.1 

20 

X 

65.4 

68.5 

0. 

12 

0. 

10 

17.2 

3 

X 

6.0 

0.86 

1.15 

0.93 

24.5 

20 

X 

100.0 

99.4 

jO. 

069 

0. 

057 

20.5 

6 

X 

8.2 

2.6 

0.99 

0.83 

1 18.5 

24 

X 

79.9 

101.4 

0. 

097 

0. 

083 

16.2 

6 

X 

15.5 

4.2 

0.38 

0.30 

28.6 

24 

X 

100.0 

119.1 

0. 

067 

0. 

056 

20.4 

7 

X 

9.8 

3.6 

0.80 

0.68 

18.0 

Wide 

flange 







7 

X 

19.75 

6.1 

0.30 

0.23 

1 29.8 

8 

X 

17 

7.78 

0. 

59 

0. 

54 

9.2 

8 

X 

11.5 

4.8 

0.67 

0.57 

18.4 

8 

X 

67 

34.94 

0. 

22 

0. 

20 

10.0 

8 

X 

21.25 

7.6 

0.28 

0.22 

28.7 

10 

X 

21 

11.92 

0. 

47 

0. 

42 

10.2 

9 

X 

13.4 

6.2 

0.57 

0.48 

18.3 

10 

X 

136 

91.20 

0. 

11 

0. 

09 

22.0 

9 

X 

25.0 

10.1 

0.23 

0.18 

28.4 

12 

X 

25 

17.04 

0. 

39 

0. 

35 

11.1 

10 

X 

15.3 

7.9 

0.49 

0.42 

18.2 

12 

X 

190 

166.20 

0. 

087 

0. 

065 

33.5 

10 

X 

35.0 

15.2 

0.16 

0.12 

31.3 

14 

X 

61 

50.10 

0. 

21 

0. 

19 

10.6 

12 

X 

20.7 

12.7 

0.35 

0.29 

21.0 

14 

X 

78 

68.06 

0. 

19 

0. 

17 

11.7 

12 

X 

40.0 

21.2 

0.14 

0.11 

29.0 

14 

X 

87 

74.87 

0. 

18 

0. 

17 

6.0 

15 

X 

33.9 

25.2 

0.20 

0.17 

21.0 

14 

X 

142 

126.60 

0. 

11 

0. 

10 

10.0 

15 

X 

55.0 

86.9 

0.11 

0.082 

28.0 


(4) The percentage by which the true maximum shearing stress exceeds the 
approximate or average shearing stress. 

While in general only two places of decimals have been given for the coeffi¬ 
cients percentages in the last column were calculated from coeffi¬ 

cients with three places of decimals. The sections for which the quantities have 
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been listed are, in most cases, the minimum and maximum weights rolled for 
each depth. The values for intermediate sections can be approximated by inter¬ 
polating in the following manner: 

Where sections are of the same section index or number, being produced by 
the same rolls through slightly varying their distances apart, the figures for 
sections of the same depth as those listed, but of intermediate weight, may be 
determined on the basis of relative weights. Thus, the widening of the rolls a 
distance Af increases the statical moment by 

AO = HM 

where d is the depth of the beam, or decreases it if be regarded as the narrowing 
of the rolls from the width required for an upper weight section. Having the 
figures in the table for any beam of the same section number as that being investi¬ 
gated, the percentage change in Q, or the value of Q for the section in hand, may 

Q 

be found. The value of the coefficient is then easily determined by dividing Q 

by quantities found in the handbooks. As the coefficient ^ is readily found for 

any beam, the excess of the maximum over the average shearing stress is easily 
determined. 

Table 6 may be used in any one of several ways. The true maximum shearing 
stress, Vrrn may be obtained by multiplying the total shearing force, T, by the 

Q 

appropriate coefficient interpolating as explained between the values given for 

intermediate weights of sections. The average shearing stress, Ca, may be 
obtained in similar manner by multiplying the shearing force, by the coefficient 

From this approximate stress the true maximum stress may be obtained by 

increasing the former by the appropriate percentage in the last column, or by a 
percentage obtained by proper interpolation. 

An examination of the table shows that the true maximum stresses exceed the 
average or approximate stresses by from about 10 to 30 per cent, and generally 
from 15 to 20 per cent. The error involved in using the approximate method of 
design is greater for the maximum weights of sections than for the minimum 
weights. This is because the former section approaches the rectangle more 
nearly than the latter. Particularly large differences occur for the maximum 
weights of channels in each depth, reaching in one case over 31 per cent. 

niisstrative Problem.—The maximum shear on an 8<in., 23-lb. I-beam is 35,000 lb. 
Compute the true maximum shearing stress on the cross-section. , 

Since for an 8-in., 23-lb. 1 the increment to the statical moment 8.2 (Table 6) for an 8-in., 
18.4-lb. I is 

AQ - HAt (0’ = («)(0.126)(4.0)> - 1.0 

the statical moment for the heavier beam becomes 8.2 -)- 1.0 » 9.2. 

Q 

The coefficient is, therefore, 

9.2 

(64.2) (0.441) * 

and maximum ahearing stress 

- (0.326)(T0 - (0.326)(36,000) - 11,3601b. per sq. in. 
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166. Horizontal Shearing Stress. —Since the horizontal and vertical 
shearing stresses at a point are equal, the maximum horizontal shearing stress 
occurs, as does the maximum vertical shearing stress, at the neutral axis of the 
beam. The calculation of its intensity at any point may be made in precisely 
the same manner as for the vertical shearing stress. Unlike timber, steel is able 
to take shearing stresses almost equally well in all directions—at least near 
enough so for purposes of ordinary design. The presence of possible horizontal 
lines of rivet holes along or near the neutral axis may render the beam weaker in 
horizontal shear than in vertical shear. 

16c. Permissible Shearing Stress. —In proportioning steel beams for 
shear, it is sometimes specified that the shearing stress on the gross section of the 
web considered as uniformly distributed shall not exceed 12,500 lb. per sq. in., 
or 62.5 per cent of the customary j)ermissible tensile stress. Since the ultimate 
shearing strength of structural steel is about 75 per cent of the ultimate tensile 
strength, the shearing unil stress might appear too low. However, the shearing 
stress is really not unifrjj'mly distributed and since the presence of holes in the web 
somewhat reduces its strength, the unit stress is seen to be justifiable. More con¬ 
servative specifications fix the safe shearing stress at 12,000 lb. per sq. in. on net 
area. In either case the gross area is taken as dt, where d = extreme depth of 
beam and t = thickness of web. The A.I.S.C. allows 13,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The effect of lines of holes in the plane of shear considered is, of course, to 
weaken the section to a degree proportionate to the number and size of the holes. 
If, for example, a vertical line of J-in. holes 4 in. apart center to center lies on 
the section being investigated, the area has been reduced 25 per cent and the 
statical moment by an equal amount. The moment of inertia of the web, if 
deep, is reduced in approximately the same ratio, so that the shearing stresses 
would be increased approximately in the same ratio as the area is decreased. 
For a further discussion of this point see Art. 41. 

To facilitate the design of beams for shear by the approximate or average 
method, tables of the safe shearing capacity of rolled beams are inserted in the 
handbooks. In the tables of safe bending loads the upper limit of loads beyond 
which excessive shearing stresses (or really web crippling stresses) would be 
produced are indicated, thus making it easy to avoid sections weak in shear. 
No provision for loss of section by holes is made except in the lowness of the 
prescribed working stress. 

Current A.I.S.C. specifications allow a shear stress on the gross section of the 
web of roUed sections or of the plate between the angles in girders of 13,000 lb. 

h h 

per sq. in., where the ratio y is equal to or less than 70. For values of j above 70 

the A.I.S.C. formula is 

^ V /SfiOOy 

'■'(t) 

where V = total shear on gross area of web in pounds. 

A ~ gross area of web in square inches. 
h == depth of beam between fillets or angles. 
t « thickness of web or plate. 
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r Table 6a.—A llowable Web Sheaks 

PER Square Inch for 
Unstifpenbd Webs' 


1 

*- 1 

V / 8000 \’ 

"■(u 

1 



h 

t 

V 

A 

(kips) 

h 

1 

V 

A 

(kips) 

h 

1 

V 

A 

(kips) 

70 

13.00 

80 

10 00 

90 

7.90 

71 

12.70 

81 

9 76 

91 

7.73 

72 

12.35 

82 

9.52 

92 

7.56 

73 

12.01 

83 

9 29 

93 

7.40 

74 

11.69 

84 

9.07 

94 1 

7.24 

75 

11.38 

85 

8.86 

95 

7.09 

76 

11.08 

86 

8.65 

96 

6.94 

77 

10.79 

87 

8 46 

97 

6.80 

78 

10.52 

88 

8.26 

98 

! 6.66 

79 

10.26 

89 

8.08 

99 

6.53 


h 

t 

V 

A 

(kips) 

h 

t 

V 

A 

(kips) 

h 

t 

V 

A 

(kips) 

100 

6.40 

no 

5.29 

125 

4.10 

101 

6.27 

111 

5.19 

130 

3.79 

102 

6.15 

112 

5.10 

135 

3.51 

103 

6.03 

113 

5.01 

140 ? 

3.27 

104 

5.92 

114 

4.93 

145 

3.04 

105 

5.81 

115 

4.84 

150 

2.84 

106 

5.70 

117 

4.68 

155 

2.66 

107 

5.59 

119 

4.52 

160 

2 50 

108 

5.49 

121 

4.37 

165 

2.35 

109 

5.39 

123 

4.23 

170 

2.22 


V ” total shear in pounds. 

A *» gross area of web in squaie incUos. 
* By permission A.I.S.C. 


Illustrative Problem.—If the permissible shearing stress on the webs of beams is 13,000^ 
lb. per sq. in., gross area considered as uniformly distributed, report on the safety in shear 
of a 15-in., 42.9-lb. I-beam supporting a total uniformly distributed load of 160,000 lb. 

Total end shear, V = (160,000) = 76,000 lb. 

Gross area of web = (15) (0,410) = 6.15 sq. in. 

Average shearing stress on web — 76,000/6.15 » 12,200 lb. per sq, in. As this is 
less than the prescribed shearing stress, the beam is safe in shear. 


17. Diagonal Buckling of Web.—Diagonal compresKsion resulting from com¬ 
pounding of shear and flexural stresses has, in the past, called for considerable 
attention in the design of beams as well as girders. If /m = the maximum com¬ 
pressive or tensile stress at any point on either side of the neutral axis; / = the 
flexural stress at the point; and v = the shearing stress; then, as has been shown,^ 

/« = I + y/ViP + 


Column formulas were adapted to the problem, in which a 45-deg. diagonal 
from fillet to fillet was used as the column length, usually expressed in terms of the 
beam depth, and the value of r was expressed in terms of L However, recent 
tests have shown that for rolled wide-flange and standard I-beams and for stand- 

h 

ard channels [s, all of which have an j value of less than 70, there is no danger from 

diagonal web buckling® where the average shear stress is kept down to 13,000 lb. 
per sq. in. This seems reasonable, because the maximum compression at the 
extreme fiber is limited to 20,000 lb. per sq. in. At the toe of the fiUet it is about 

*See Sec. 1. Art. 6S. 

* Proc. Am. Soe, Civil Bng., February, 1934, p. 185. 
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K 

Bearing ^ 


Fig. 11. 


0.8 of 20,000, or 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Substituting 16,000 for/and 13,000 for 
v, we find /m = 21,600 lb. per sq. in. and that this amount is decreased to 13,000 
lb. per sq. in. at the neutral axis. 

As an example of the foregoing, an investigation will be made of the stresses on 
a rectangular particle in Fig. 11a, shown enlarged at 6, and located at the upper 
fillet, at a cross-section where the flexural stress at the extreme top fiber is 
20,000 lb. per sq. in. and the shear 
stress is 13,000 lb. per sq. in. With 
a distance between fillet toes of 0.8d, 
the stress conditions shown at h are 
13,000 lb. per sq. in. shear, and 
16,000 lb. per sq. [in. compression. 

The principal stress is/m - 21,600 
lb. per sq. in., a value which is less 
than the vertical comp!:es^ive stress 
at the junction of web and fillet over 
the bearing or under the load, if A.I.S.C. specifications are followed. The value 
quickly diminishes to 13,000 lb. per sq. in. at the neutral axis, and the direction 
changes to 45 deg. Column action from tliis source for a value of 21,600 lb. 
per sq. in. could hardly be considered as acting over a 45-deg. strip with a length 
O.Sd 1.41, although 13,000 might be used if that is the specification for shear stress. 
Tests indicate that for 13,000 lb. per sq. in. the standard I-beams have a factor 
of safety of about 2.0. Computations show the wide-flange and channel sec¬ 
tions to be equally as safe. 

Further examination of the compressive stress at the toe of the fillet over the 
bearing in Fig. 11 shows that it cannot possibly maintain its starting value, from 
bottom to top of web; for by the time the top fillet is reached, there is little or no 
compression left. Shear to the right of line 2-2 has removed the vertical upward 
compression; as a consequence the old formulas based on column action are falling 
into disuse. The shear is kept down to an average of 13,000 lb. per sq. in., and 
the compression in the web at the bearing or under a load to 24,000 lb. per sq. in. 
(A.I.S.C.) and to smaller values for A.R.E.A. and 1931 Bethlehem specifications. 
Where the compression in the web cannot be kept down, stiffeners are used over 
the end bearing or under the load and in the case of plate girders at intermediate 
points as well. Article 18 should be read in connection with the foregoing. 


Illustrative Problem.—A 12-in , 31.8-lb. I carries a total uniformly distributed load 
of 70,000 lb. Investigate its safety against web crippling. 

Thickness of web » 0.35 in. 

Average shearing stress on web « 8,340 lb. per sq, in. This is safe by 

A.I.S.C. specifications, provided the compressive stress at junction of web and fillet is less 

35,000 

than 24,000 lb. per sq. in. (A.I.S.C.) which calls for a bearing distance x = (o 35)2 4 6o6 
» 4.15 in. 

Illustrative Problem.—Select a 12-in. I-beam capable of taking safely an end shear of 
50,000 lb. without giving rise to dangerous web crippling stresses, according to A.I.S.C. 
formula. 

Assume a 12-in., 31.8-lb. standard I. Area of web » (12) (0.35) » 4.2 sq. -in. Since 
h 

- « s 26, Table 6a cannot be used; maximum shear stress » 13,000 lb. per sq. in. on 
t 
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gross section. ^ ~ ~4*^ “ 11,900 lb. per sq. in. A 12-in. 31.8-lb. standard I is safe, 

provided bearing is long enough to keep compressive stress between web and fillet below 
24,000 lb. per sq. in. 

18. Vertical Buckling of Web.—While the diagonal buckling effect in the web 
considered above exists and must be provided for even at points remote from the 
supports or from concentrated loads, a beam to be safe, so far as the web is con¬ 
cerned, must be capable of safely withstanding concentrated loads or loads dis¬ 
tributed over only a short length of the span. Concentrated loads may be applied 
to the compression flange, to the web by means of brackets or connection angles, 
or, as occurs in every beam no matter how loaded, as a vertical (and usually 
upward) load at the support. 

Based upon a series of tests on beams of various depths and web thicknesses, 
the safe end reaction R and the safe interior concentrated load W are given in the 
following A.R.E.A. formulas for rolled beams: 

72 = (a + i) (1) 

w = pt (fl, + 0 ( 2 ) 


In these formulas, t = web thickness, d — unsupported web depth, a = distance 
over which reaction is applied, ai = distance over which concentrated load is 

applied, p = safe compressive resistance of web = 15,000 4 Equation ( 1 ) 

is identical with the Bethlehem eq. (5) which follows. 

The A.I.S.C. handbook submits formulas very similar to ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) in which 

R = 24t{a + K) (3) 

W = 24t{ai + 2 K) (4) 

where R = end reaction in kips. 

a = length of the bearing in inches. 

K = distance from outer face of flange to web toe of fillet in inches. 

t = thickness of beam web in inches. 

W = interior load in kips. 

a\ length of concentrated load in inches. 

These dimensions are shown in Fig. 11 . 

By these formulas, beams without stiffeners but with lateral support to the top 
flange may be so loaded that the compressive stress in the web at the junction 
of the fillet and web may be 24,000 lb. per sq. in. Where this value is exceeded, 
the A.I.S.C. recommends stiffeners or an increase in the length of the bearing. 
Considering the fact that the distance between fillet toes divided by t may run as 
high as 30 in deep beams and that the beam flexure prevents uniform bearing, 
the formula is not so conservative as the 1931 Bethlehem formula in which 

B^pt(a + j) (5) 


where p 


18,000 


1 + 


2)2 


and 2 ) 


depth of the beam in inches and all other 


3 , 000<2 
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symbols are the same as in eqs. (3) and (4). In the use of this formula p was 
limited to 16 kips per sq. in. 

An examination of these formulas indicates that they are based on the concep¬ 
tion of the vertical loads RorW being resisted through column action by a section 
of the web of height d and width parallel to the beam equal to the distance (a or 
ai) over which the load is applied plus one-quarter of the depth of the beam in the 
case of the reaction, or one-half the depth of the beam in the case of an interior 
load. Formula (2) is supposed to ap¬ 
ply strictly only to the case of a single 
load concentrated at the center of the 
span. The compressive stress at the 
junction of the web and the toe of the 
fillet may exceed the amount allowed 
by the specifications, although the 
shear on the gross sectio i may not 
exceed the 13,000 lb. per sq. in. or less, 

depending on If such is the case, 

one of two alternatives must be fol¬ 
lowed : Either the longitudinal dimen¬ 
sion of the bearing or of the super¬ 
imposed load must be increased, thus 
reducing the intensity of the vertical 
compression on the web, or web 
stiffeners must be designed. 

, „ , - Fig. 12.—Shearing and web buckling capacity 

Illustrative Problem.—A rolled beam 

resting on two columns 20 ft. apart sup¬ 
ports two symmetrically placed loads of 70,000 lb., each 1.5 ft. from the supports, as shown in 
Fig. 12. Find the reauired size of the beam, if the permissible stresses arc as follows: Flexure, 
16.000 lb. per sq. in.: maximum shearing Stress at neutral axis, 13,000 lb. per sq. in.; average 

•F/8,000\2 . , 

shearing stress based on diagonal web buckling, P ™ ^ I h I » maximum vertical 

compression at support to be according to A.It.E.A. formula (1) of this article. Assume 
a 12-in. support. 

Assume a 15-in., 60.8-lb, I, having web thickness of 0.59 in. and section modulus of 81.2. 

Maximum moment due to concentrated loading — (70,000) (1.5) =** 105,000 ft.-lb. 

Maximum moment due to weight of beam =* (^^) (60.8) (20)* — 3,040 ft.-lb. 

Total maximum moment = (108,040) (12) *= 1,296,480 in.-lb. 

Section modulus required 1,296,480/16,000 * 81.0. The section selected is, therefore, 
adequate for moment. 

Maximum end shear « 70,000 -f (10)(G0.8) »= 70,6081b, 

Average shearing stress 



Increasing this by correction of 19 per cent (Table 6, Art. 16), the maximum shearing 
stress 


Vtn « (7,980) (1.19) « 9,600 lb. per sq. in. 


The section is, therefore, sufficiently strong for shear also. 
Safe shearing stress based on diagonal buckling of web: 
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Since j « 19.9, ^ apply; 13,000 lb. per sq. in. is allowed maximum and 

controls, up to values of ^ « 70. Since 13,000 lb. per sq. in. is allowed and Vm *■ 9,600 
lb. per sq. in., the b^am is safe. 

Vertical compressive stress at support, from Formula (1) with width of support « 12 in., 


/ 


R _ 70,608 

(“ + i) ‘ + t) 


7,600 lb. per sq. in. 


Permissible vertical compression in web by A.R.E.A. is 13,000 lb. per sq. in. and by the 
Bethlehem 1931 formula, 15,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The 15-in., 60.8-lb. I is, therefore, adequate in all respects. 

It is assumed that the web is reinforced, if necessary, to take the concentrated super¬ 
imposed loads. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 6-in. H-column with a load of 85,000 lb. is supported on the 
top flange of a 21-in., 59-lb. wide-flange I as shown in Fig. 13. Determine whether the 
web will carry the concentrated load without stiffening or reinforcement, making use of 
A.R.E.A. formulas. 

p = 15.000 - 


Length of web over which concentration of 85,000 lb. is concentrated 
«= 16.31 in. 

Compressive stress on web 


_ 8^00 _ 

P ~ (16.'31 X 0.39) 


14,200 lb. per sq. in. 


0 + 9.31 


Permissible compressive stress 


P 


3 18.625« 
15,000 - ^ 39)2 


13,640 lb. per sq. in. 


Stiffeners are therefore required under the load. It is recommended that two 3 X 2^“^ 
X ^-in. angles be placed vertically on each side of the web so that the outstanding 3-in. 

legs are directly under the flanges of the column. 


J 






yd'in. Nbeam 




Ground to 
^fif flange 


■2i 


!/ 




k---. K"-—--* 

Fio. 13.—Transmission of concen¬ 
trated load to beam web. • 


\2hm. 59'Jb 
mde flange 
J'beam 

:4^,rx2fxf 
Ground fo 


Four %-in. rivets in each angle are sufficient, 
as with the stiffeners ground to flt the beam 
flanges, most of the load in them is transferred 
by end bearing. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 15-in., 33.9-lb. 
channel carries at one point the ends of two 12- 
in. I-beams in the manner shown in Fig, 14. 
The reaction of each beam is 13,000 lb. In- 


i 

§ 

s < 

3 

9 

f5m.33Sfb. 

ch^nneh^ 

o 


► t , 


Fio. 14.—Transmission of two concen¬ 
trated loads to web of channel. 


vestigate the compressive stresses in the web under the combined load, assuming that, 
the compression is distributed over a length of the channel equal to the length of the shelf 
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3 

angle. Permissible compressive stress « p « 15,000 - 4 by A.R.E.A. formula for 
rolled beams. 

Total concentrated load on 5 in. of web = 26,000 lb. 

Vertical compressive stress in web due to concentration, and neglecting compression 
due to combination of shearing and flexural stresses, 

26,000 

“ (6)'(0.46) “ 13,000 lb. per sq. in. 


For an I-beam symmetrical about its vertical center line, p « 16,000 - = 14,283 

lb. per sq. in., which would seem to make the 13,000 permissible. However, in this case 
it is recommended that two stiffener angles be placed under the shelf angle, as shown in 
14. These would not be necessary for stiffening the shelf angle under the existing 
load, with an angle ^2 thick 01 over, but they are required to prevent the web from 
buckling. Two 5^i-in. rivets in each angle under the shelf angle will be sufficient, under 
any ordinary specification. Tim stiffeners may be two 3 X 2j^ X Ke in- angles. 



Illustrative Problem.—A double-tier steel grillage carrying a total load (including the 
I weight of the 20 X 20-in. column base) of 600,000 lb. has to be made up of 12-in., 31.8-lb. 
I-beams, reinforced if necessary. Three beams, 5 ft. long, constitute the upper tier, and 
7 lines of 8-ft. beams of the same size the lower tier, as shown in Fig. 15. Investigate the 
web crippling and vertical compressive stresses in the beams of the two tiers, assuming that 
the beams without reinforcement are sufficient for bending moment. Permissible diagonal 

web crippling and web vertical ^'ompressive stress p « 16,000 ~ Assume the 

direct compression to be distributed over a length of web equal to the length of bearing. 

Total shear across beams of upper tier at edge of column base » (H) (^>00,000) « 
200,000 lb. 

Average shearing stress on unreinforcod beam webs: 


200,000 
“ (3) (12) (0.85) 


16,900 lb. per sq. in. (Only 13,000 lb. per sq. in. is permissible.) 


Compressive stress on webs of upper tier: 

200.000 

0.36 (20 + 2^) 


P - 


23,000 lb. per sq. in. 
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That allowed " 15,000 “■Jp" “ ISfOOO “"4^03557 ** 14,226 lb. per sq. in. It is 

thus evident that the beams of the upper tier, without reinforcement, would be overstressed 
by ordinary web crippling due to the combination of shearing and flexural stresses, and 
very seriously overstressed by the direct compression of the column load. 

Add one plate—the thinnest practicable plate—to each side of the web, of 

sufficient width, when ground at the edges, to fit tightly against both upper and lower 
flanges. Thickness of reinforced web ** 0.35 + (2) (0.3126) « 0.97 in. 

Average shearing stress on reinforced web now becomes 

200,000 

= (3T (r 2 ) (0.97) “ P" 


or much below that allowed. 

Compressive stress on reinforced webs under column base 

200,000 

p __ - --Q~7 e ' \ ' l “ 8,320 lb. per sq. in. 

[0.97(20 + -^)] 

3 d* 

Permissible compressive stress for reinforced web, p = 15,000 “ 4 p" = 14,924 lb. per 
sq. in. The reinforcement provided is adequate. 

The reinforced plates may be dispensed with, in theory, at a distance out from the edge 
of the column base where the total shear is such as to give a shearing stress on the rein¬ 
forced web within the permissible stress given by the formula specified. 

Shearing capacity of three webs * (3) (12) (0.35) (13,000) « 163,700 lb. This shear 
would exist at a distance from the edge of the column base 

* = 20 - (20) - 3.63 in. 

The plates should, however, be carried far enough beyond this point of theoretical ending 
to accommodate at least one vertical row of rivets, so that the projection would probably 
be at least 8 in. In such cases the plates are often carried to the ends of the beams. 

As the vertical compressive stress at the junction of the web and flange of the unrein¬ 
forced beam is 23,000 lb. per sq. in. permissible by A.I.S.C. but not by A.R.E.A.—the 
horizontal edges of the reinforcing plates should be ground to fit both the upper and lower 
flanges of the beams. 

Since the 6-in. flanges of the 3 lines of beams of the upper tier cross all 7 lines of the 
lower tier, there are 21 points of support for the 600,000-lb. load, each 6 in. wide. 


600,000 

21 


28,600 lb. 


the load at each point of support 


28,600 

Stress in web «->-oTWr = 8,300 lb. per sq. in. 

0.36 (S+H^) 

3 9.76* 

That allowed « 15,000 — ^ ((^35) 2 ** 14,225 lb. per sq. in. 

No plates are needed. 

Compressive stress, / » 600,000/36.8 » 16,300 lb. per sq. in. 


19. Proportioning for Deflection. 

19a. Beams with Constant Section.—^Although a beam may be 
strong enough to ensure that under the greatest loads ever likely to be applied, 
it will not fail, the proportions may be such as to bring about objectionable and 
even alarming deflection. No harm may come to the beam itself because of the 
excessive deformation, but any very apparent sag, especially if it visibly increases 
during the imposition of a load, is likely to convey the impression of weakness to 
the observer. It is possible, too, that through large deflections, plastered ceilings 
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may be cracked, tile, stone, or concrete floors may open out at the beam supports 
in a direction transverse to the beams, supported walls may crack, glass in nearby 
windows may be broken, doors may jam, or shafting or attached equipment or 
machinery may be thrown seriously out of line or level. If the deflection due to 
live load is large and frequently occurring, it promotes excessive vibration which 
may rock the structure, loosen rivets and necessitate constant and troublesome 
repairs. 

Observation and experience show that the maximum deflection that it is safe 
to allow in a beam supporting plastered ceilings, after the ceilings have been 
plastered, is >30 in. per ft. or >350 of the span. Stone or tile floors are likely to 
crack when the deflection of the supporting beams is less than this. .Where such 
floors are carried, it is desirable to limit the deflection to about >^00 of the span. 
Obviously, only the deflection produced by loads applied to the beam after the 
ceiling is plastered, or the floor laid, need be considered, so far as the possibility 
of cracking is concerned. Wherever the situation will permit, it is desirable to 
keep down the deflection by using the deepest practicable beams. If no depend¬ 
ent construction will be affected by deflection—^as, for example, the interior 
panels of a building with timber flooring not supporting mechanical equipment— 
the amount of deflection permissible is entirely a matter of appearance. It 
might for example, be or Hoo of the span. 

The maximum deflection of a beam is^ 

where Kisa, constant depending upon the nature of the supports at the ends and 
the system of loading. Knowing K and the other quantities involved, it is easy 
to compute the deflection. Wherever a steel handbook is available, however, 
it is much more convenient to calculate the deflection by means of coefficients 
than to use the deflection formula for the type of beam and loading under consid¬ 
eration. For example, if in the case of the simply supported uniformly loaded 
beam, for which the maximum deflection 

5 WP 
^ 384 ' El 

SIf 

the load W be replaced by its value and the span be expressed in feet, that is 
I = 12 L, the deflection may be expressed as 

A 30/L2 1 

Values of the coefficient for various spans are tabulated for the simply 

supported, uniformly loaded beam in the handbooks for E ~ 29,000,000 and for 
various common values of /, so that to determine the maximum deflection of a 
uniformly loaded beam of either symmetrical or unsymmetrical section it is only 
necessary to divide the appropriate coefficient by twjce the distance from the 
neutral axis to the extreme fiber. For beams of symmetrical section, the divisor 
is obviously the depth of the beam. 

< See See. 1, Art. 06. 
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nittstmtive Problem.—A lintel consisting of two 6X3)^ X ^ in. angles, placed with 
the 6-in. legs vertical and back to back, has a span of 10 ft., and carries a uniformly dis¬ 
tributed load which produces an extreme fiber stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in. What is the 
center deflection? 

From the tables in any steel handbook, the coefficient of deflection for a uniformly 
loaded beam simply supported at the ends and stressed in flexure to 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 
- 1 . 666 . 

Distance from neutral axis to extreme fiber =** 3.96 in. 

Hence center deflection 

1.655 

^ “ (2) (3.96) “ 

For conditions other than those assumed in the tables, either the coefficients, 
or the resulting deflections, may be readily adjusted. From the nature of the 
coefficient it is seen that the deflection varies directly as the fiber stress, directly 
as the square of the span, and inversely as E, For other systems of loading than 
the uniform load and for other end conditions, the deflection found in the tables 
may be multiplied by the factors given in Table 7 to give the deflection under 
the same fiber stress for the same span. 


Table 7.—^Relation of Maximum Deflections of Typical Beams Under Same 
Fiber Stress and for Same Span 


System of loading 

Factor by which deflec¬ 
tion for simply sup¬ 
ported uniformly load¬ 
ed beam is to be 
multiplied 

System of loading 

Factor by which deflec¬ 
tion for simply sup¬ 
ported uniformly load¬ 
ed beam is to be 
multiplied 

Simply Suppi 
Uniform load.. . . 

Single central load... 
Two loads at H points 

orted Beam 

1.00 

0.80 

1.20 

I 

Cantilev 
Uniform load. 

er Beam 

2.40 

3.20 

Single end load.. .. 


Useful tables are given in the steel handbooks for simplifying the calcula¬ 
tion of the deflection of a beam of any section, having been given the load and the 
span. The coefficients N and N' there tabulated are the deflection for a simply 
supported beam 1 ft. long, loaded respectively by a uniformly distributed load of 
1,000 lb. and a concentrated central load of the same amount. The deflection 
for a beam supporting any load of either of these types, and of any span, is 
found by multiplying the appropriate coefficient by the number of 1,000-lb. units 
in the load and by the cube of the span in feet. 

In fixing the sizes of beams for a given situation, it is most desirable to select a 
depth that under the adopted working stress will be sure to give a deflection 
within the prescribed limit. This result will be attained if the depth of the beam 
is made not less than a certain fraction of the span, depending on the nature of 
the material, the end conditions, and the system of loading. If the limiting 
deflection be Meo of the span, and this be equated to the deflection expressed in 
terms of the fiber stress, the limiting depth ratio may be readily obtained. Thus, 
for uniform loading 

“ 48 Ee 360 

from which the maximum permissible span for the stated deflection ^ is found 
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to be 


I 

HE ^ 29,000,000,/ * 16,0001b. 

d 

cross-section, so that c 2 ' 


Ee 

** 37.5/ 

per sq. in., and the beam has a symmetrical 


If / = 20,000 lb. per sq. in.. 


I = 24.1d 
I = 19.3d 


If the section be unsymmetrical, 

/ = 48.2c 


c being the distance from the neutral axis to the extreme fiber. 

For other types of loading, and for the values of E and / given above, the 

I 

jnaximum span for which the deflection will be is given in Table 8 for beams 
of symmetrical cross-section. 

Table 8.—Maximum Permissible Ratio op Span to Depth for Typical Beams 


/ = 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

E = 29,000,000 lb. per sq. in. 


System of loading 

Ratio of ^ 

for A = 

System of loading 

Ratio of J 

1 

^ “ 360 

Simply Supported 

Uniform load. 

Single central load. 

Two loads at H points. 

Beam 

24.1 

30.2 

23.6 

Cantilever Bea 

Uniform load . 

Single end load. 

1 

m 

10.1 

7.05 


■nri- r — on nnn iu 


-rxlur 


19.3 


0.80. 

In order that the maximum permissible flexural stress and the maximum per¬ 
missible deflection of may be attained at the same time, the span must, in 
general, not exceed 


the constanjb K depending on the type of beam and loading. For a simply 
supported beam carrying a uniform load, K has been shown to be * 37.5, while 
for the same type of beam carrying a single central load, K = 30, and for a beam 
loaded at the third points it is 38.3. 

Limitation of the depth ratio is frequently prescribed in structural specifica¬ 
tions. For example, in Schneider^s ^‘General Specifications for Structural Work 
of Buildings*' the following clauses occur: 

The depth pf rolled beams in floors shall be not less than one-twentieth of the span, 
and, if used as roof purlins, not less than one-thirtieth of the span. 
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In case of floors subject to shocks and vibrations, the depth of beams and girders shall 
be limited to one*flfteenth of the span. If shallower beams are used, the sectional area 
shall be increased until the maximum deflection is not greater than that of a beam having 
a depth of one-fifteenth of the span, but the depth of such spans and girders shall in no 
case be less than one-twentieth of the span. 

A common clause in building codes is as follows: 

The allowable deflection for beams or girders shall not exceed one-thirtieth of an inch 
per foot of span where the ceiling is to be plastered, or one-twenty-fifth of an inch per foot 
of span, where the ceiling is not to be plastered. 

In what has been said above concerning the calculation of maximum deflec¬ 
tion, the effect of the shear in producing deflection has been neglected. This is 
justifiable for all except precise calculations and for short beams and girders 
carrying heavy loads. As may be shown, the calculation of shearing deflection 
for rectangular, or nearly rectangular, sections must take into account the fact 
that the shearing stress is not uniformly distributed. For I-sections—the most 
commonly employed ones for flexural members—it may be assumed as pointed 
out in Art. 16 that the shearing stress is uniformly distributed over the web only, 
and the shearing deflection computed accordingly. 

A useful comparison of the deflections resulting from flexure and shear, made 
by R. Fleming in Engineering News-Record^ May 27, 1920, is reproduced in 
Table 9 with some modifications and additions. The deflection due to shear was 
computed for uniformly loaded beams by the formula 

mi 

and for the centrally loaded beams by the formula 

m 

■“ 20E,dt 

In these expressions 

W == total uniformly distributed load. 

P = concentrated load at center of span. 

I = span in inches. 

E, = shearing modulus of elasticity (= 12,000,000 lb. per sq. in.). 

d = depth of beam. 

t = thickness of web. 

An examination of the last column of Table 9 shows that for very short spans 
—five or six times the depth of the beam—^loaded to capacity in bending, the 
deflection due to shear may be between 30 and 60 per cent of that due to flexure. 
It is relatively more important for beams carrying concentrated loads than for 
those carrying uniformly distributed loads. For beams with a span of from 20 
to 24 times the depth (a ratio that is likely to be closely approached in most 
designs), the shearing deflection is in the neighborhood of 2 or 3 per cent of the 
deflection due to flexure. It is therefore evident that only for short spans loaded 
to capacity in bending is there necessity of taking the shearing deflection into 
account. Should it be desired to include it, for spans of ordinary proportion a 
. close approximation to the total deflection may be made by increasing the deflec¬ 
tion due to flexure by a percentage taken from Table 9, interpolating if necessary. 
Another method of taking account of the shearing deflection is to compute the 
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Table 9.—Relation of Shearing and Flexural Deflections for Simply Sup¬ 
ported Rolled I-sections. / « 16,000 lb. per sq. in.^ 


Section 

(in.) (lb.) 

Span 

(feet) 

Ratio of 
depth 
to span 

Total 

load 

(pounds) 

{Distribu¬ 
tion of 
load 

Deflec¬ 
tion 
due to 
flexure 
A/ 

(inches) 

Deflec¬ 
tion 
due to 
shear 

A. 

(inches) 

lOOA. 

A/ 

(per 

cent) 

Standard 

I-beams 








8 X 18.4 

5 

1 

7 5 

30,300 

Uniform 

0.050 

0.011 

22.0 

8 X 18.4 

10 

1 

15 

15,150 

Uniform 

0.200 

0.011 

5.5 

8 X 18.4 

15 

1 

22.5 

10,100 

Uniform 

0.448 

! 

0.011 

2.5 

8 X 18.4 

5 

1 

7 5 

15,150 

Middle 

0.040 

0.011 

27.5 

8 X 18.4 

10 

1 1 
15 

7,600 

Middle 

0.160 

0.011 

6.9 

8 X 18.4 ' 

15 

1 

22,5 

5,050 

Middle 

0.359 

0.011 

3.1 

12 X 31.8 

5 

1 

5 

76,700 

Uniform 

0.033 

0.014 

42.5 

12 X 31.8 

10 

1 

10 

38,350 

Uniform 

0.133 

0.014 

10.5 

12 X 31.8 

20 

1 

20 

19,175 

Uniform 

0.534 

0.014 

2.6 

12 X 31.8 

5 

1 

5 

38,350 

Middle 

0.027 

0.014 

5.1.9 

12 X 31.8 

10 

1 

10 

19,175 

Middle 

0.107 

0.014 

13.1 

12 X 31.8 

20 

1 

20 

9,580 

Middle 

0.427 

0.014 

3.3 

20 X 65.4 

10 

1 

6 

124,700 

Uniform 

0.080 

0.019 

23.8 

20 X 65.4 

20 

1 

12 

62,350 

Uniform 

0.321 

0.019 

5.9 

20 X 65.4 

40 

1 

24 

31,175 

Uniform 

1.281 

0.019 

1.5 

20 X 65.4 

10 

1 

6 

62,350 

Middle 

0.064 

0.019 

29.7 

20 X 65.4 

20 

1 

12 

31,175 

Middle 

0.256 

0.19 

7.4 

20 X 65.4 

40 

1 

24 

15,580 

Middle 

1.024 

0.19 

1 9 


1 For actual deflection where / i- 20,000, multiply by 
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deflection due to flexure by using a value of the modulus of elasticity somewhat 
lower than the usual value assumed, say from 10 to 25 per cent. 

Since for beams of the usual depth ratios the shearing deflection is relatively 
small as compared with that due to flexure, the shearing deflection may with 
sufficient accuracj- be calculated on the assumption that the shearing stress is 
uniformly distributed over the web and is entirely borne by the web. Regardless 
of the stress f used in Table 9, the ratios in the last column remain the same. 

196. Beams with Variable Section.—In computing the deflection of 
reinforced steel beams, account must be taken of the fact that the moment of 
inertia is not constant throughout the length of the beam. For such cases 
the total deflection may be computed by summing a number of partial deflections. 
The beam is first divided up into a number of short segments, so chosen that 
any abrupt changes in sectional area or moment will take place at the dividing 
lines between segments. If E be constant, the deflection due to flexure only is 
found by applying to the whole reinforced beam the summation 

1 M 

A - I S y (m)(dx) 


In this expression, 

A == required maximum deflection. 

E = modulus of elasticity. 

M = bending moment at the center of any segment distant x from a support 
for simply supported beams and from the free end in the case of cantilevers. 

I = moment of inertia of the beam at the center of any segment. 
m = bending moment at center of any segment due to load of 1 lb., acting at 
the point where the deflection is required. 
dx = length of any short segment. 





1 

t 

[ 
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Fig, 16.- —Calculation of deflection of reinforced or built-up beam. 


Applying this to a uniformly loaded beam with several reinforcing plates on 
each flange, as shown in Fig. 16, the summation by means of the calculus for the 
entire span gives a deflection of 


wl rh^ , Z2* ~ 


6FL/i 


+ 


+ 




]- 


w 




SElIi 


-!-■ 




-] 


( 1 ) 


where 

w « uniform load per unit of length. 

E = modulus of elasticity of material, 

I « span length. ^ 

hf hf h *= distances of successive points of change of moment of inertia 
from support* 

Ji, 1 2 , h = moment of inertia of successive sections from support. 
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This formula may be used to cover any number of abrupt changes by the 
inclusion of more terms. 

For purposes of computing deflections, the moment of inertia of the gross sec¬ 
tion, which is the predominant section, should be used. 

Computations made for beams of constant depth and section so varied as to 
give constant strength show deflections from 20 to 100 per cent greater than 
for beams with constant moment of inertia. 


niustrativc Problem.—Compute the maximum center deflection of a 25-ft. 12-in., 
31.8-lb. I with one 6 X plate, 18 ft. long, riveted to each flange. (See Fig. 9 and 

the problem under Art. 12.) The beam carries a total uniformly distributed load of 900 
lb. per lin. ft. E » 29,000,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The half beam will be divided into two segments, the first of which comprises the 3.6-ft. 
unreinforred portion of the end, and the second the remaining 9-ft. portion of the half 
span. The values of h and h are, therefore, 3.5 and 12.6 ft. respectively. 

Moment of inertia of gross unreinforced section, /i ■* 215.8. 

Moment of inertia of gross reinforced section. It ** 388.2. 

For the case in hand, Formula (1) becomes 



Using the inch as unit of length, and inserting the appropriate numerical quantities, 


_(75K30q)_ 

~ (6) (29,000,000) 


r (42)« ( 150)» - (42)» 

216.8 ' 388.2 


76 

(8)’(29,000,000) 


r (42)^ (150)* - (42) n 

215.8 388.2 


» 0.721 in. 


If it be assumed that the gross moment of inertia of the reinforced section applies for 
the whole span, the deflection would be 

5 

^ 384 ’ El 

or, for the beam under consideration, 

6 (900) (25) (300)» 

^ 384 ■ (29,000,000) (388.2) ~ ” 

or but slightly less than the deflection found by the correct method. The dose correspond¬ 
ence of these results is due to the fact that the flange plates run nearly the full length of the 
beam and the stresses in the central reinforced section influence the deflection much more 
than those in the unreinforoed section near the ends. 

20. Combined Stresses.—Cases frequently arise in practice in which members 
are subjected to flexure and at the same time to an axial tensile or compressive 
force. ^ These are in most cases, however, primarily tension or compression 
members and are discussed as such in this volume. One characteristic case of a 
flexural member being subjected to axial loading is the trussed beam. This 
type of member is discussed in Art. 21. 

21. Trussing of Beams.—If it happens that the heaviest rolled section avail¬ 
able is not sufficiently strong to carry the stipulated load, and there is no restric¬ 
tion with respect to headrpom, a rolled section may be trussed so as to enable it 
to carry a load. Two common methods of trussing are used, the king-post, Fig. 
17(o) and the queen-post, Fig. 17(6) and (c). With the first, a single strut is 

* Sae ohapier on Bendiug and Direct StrcM" in Sec. 1. 
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connected to the primary beam at the center and a rod is carried from the bottom 
of it to each end. With the second, two struts are used, dividing the beam into 
three segments not necessarily equal. The struts may be of angles or castings 
and the ties may be single or multiple rods. Where 
cast struts are used, they may be at right angles to 
the top chord, as in Fig. 17(6), but if angles are used 
they should be battered so as to bisect the angle between 
the horizontal and sloping sections of the tie rod to give 
axial stress only in the struts, as in Fig. 176. 

A common use of trussed steel beams is in roof con¬ 
struction, as rafters or purlins. If they are used as 
purlins, the bending will not be in a principal plane 
of the trussed section and hence in designing the principles pertaining to unsym- 
metrical bending (Art. 22) must be observed. 

While the accurate design of a trussed beam should be carried out in accord¬ 
ance with the method of least work, a sufficiently accurate procedure for most 
purposes is to regard the structure as a beam continuous over the struts. This 
involves the erroneous assumption that the beam does not settle at the struts 
with respect to the end supports—an assumption that is, however, justified for 
approximate design. 

In accordance with this assumption, the primary beam is not only subjected 
to the moments and shears existing in a continuous beam of the same number of 
spans as there are panels, but must also resist the axial thrust due to the pull of 
the tie rod. The end connections of this tie should be such that the thrust is 
applied centrically, thus avoiding secondary stresses. 

The approximate method of design outlined above, may best be studied by 
means of an example. 



Fig. 17.—Types of 

trussed beams. 


Illustrative Problem.—An opening of 1$ ft. center to center of bearings is to be spanned 
by a beam carrying a total uniformly distributed load of 600 lb. per lin. ft. For this 
situation there are available only minimum weight channels of depths up to 9 in., angles, 
and soft steel rods. There is no restriction as to headroom. Lateral support to the beam 
is afforded at the center and at points 3 ft. from each end. Design a trussed beam to carry 
the load if the permissible stresses are as follows: 

Bending, 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Compression on struts, p * 17,000 — 0.485 ^ where I ** unsupported length and 


r « least radius of gyration. 

Combined compression and bending, p 


22,600 

fa 

^ 1.8006» 


' where I 


unsupported length 


of flange and h » breadth of flange. 

Shear, 10,000 lb. per sq. in., gross area of web. 

Tension on soft steel rods, 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing, on soft steel, 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

As only very light channel sections are available, an arrangement will be adopted 
favorable to the primary beam, or what is really the top chord of tne resulting truss* 
Two struts will therefore be used, symmetrically traced and 6 ft. apart at their inter- 
Seoiion with the center line of the channels, as shown in Fig. 18, and the depth from the 
center of the top chord to the center of the tie rod will be 2 ft., giving a slope of the end 
sections of tie rod of 1 vertical to 2.83 horizontal, with the struts bisecting the angle between 
the horizontal and inclined portions of the tie rod, which is desirable in order to give only 
axial stress in the struts. 
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Shear .—From the theory of continuous beams, the maximum shear in the top chord 
occurs at the two struts on the sides nearest the end supports and is 

F - jg WP 


where w = total uniform load per unit of length; and p * panel length. 

For this case 

V -= (600)(6) - 2,160 lb. 

Assuming one 8-in., 11.5-lb. channel as the top chord, the average shearing stress on the 
web is 

2,160 ^ „ 

“ (8) (0.220) P®** 

which is very much below the allowed limit. 



Combined Bending and Compression .—For a contintious beam of 3 equal spans, assum¬ 
ing no restraint at the end supports, the maximum moment occurs at an intermediate 
support and is 



which for this problem becomes 


M = 



(600) (6) 2(12) 


25,920 im-lb. 


Extreme fiber stress assuming the top chord to be one 8-in., 11.6-lb. channel with a 
section modulus of 8.1 is 




M _ 2 5,920 
S " 8.1 


3,200 lb. per sq. in. 


Horizontal or axial compression in top chord, neglecting the horizontal component of 
the stress in the strut, 

H “ jQ wp cot a, 


where a ^ anid^ uf slope with the horizontal of the end sections of the tie rod. 
Numerically. * 

H - (600) (6) (2.83) = 11,2001b. 

Maximum axial compressivfe stress, 


/* 


H 

A 


11,200 

3.36 


3,340 lb. per sq. in. 


Total maximum compressive stress, 

+ /* •■ 3,200 -1^ 3,340 « 6,640 lb. per sq. in. 
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Permiasible ooxnpres&ive stress on chord 
22,600 

p . --- 17^560 lb. per sq. in. 

* (1,800)(2.26)> 

Since this is a chaTinel instead of an I-beam, the margin of safety may not be so great 
as it appears to be. 

Tie Rod. —Tension in tie rod 

r = ^ cosec a = (yg) (600) (6) (2.99) = 11,850 lb. 

Heqmred area * 11,860/15,000 « 0.79 sq. in. 

Use one 1-in. rod upset, having an area of 0.79 sq. in. in the body and of 1.064 sq. in. 
at the root of the thread of the ijg-in. upset ends. A turnbuckle will be needed at the 
center of the span for adjustment. 

Struts .—Compression in si ruts, 

^ “ (rd) “ (is) ' 3.9601b. 

Assume one 3 X 3 X angle, for which 

A = 1.78 sq. in. and least r = 0.69 in. 

Compressive stress « 3,960/1.78 =* 2,220 lb. per sq. in. 

Permissible stress, 

p - 17,000 - 0.486 ^ = 17,000 - 0.485 = 16.200 lb. per sq. in. 

The outstanding leg of the lower end of the struts will be notched to semi-circular form 
so as to receive the rod. 

Bearing area required for rod, 

. P 3,960 

^ = p " TsTow “ *0. m. 

Area provided * (1.00) (0.3126) = 0.31 sq. in., which is adequate. 

Details .—Details may be arranged as shown in Fig. 18. The connection of the tie rod 
and the struts to the top chord must be sufficient in strength to transmit the stresses in 
them to the channel. 


22. Proportioning for Unsymmetrical Bending. —Beams subjected to bending 
not operating in the plane of one of the principal axes cannot properly be designed 
by the simple flexure formula 



in which S is the ordinary section modulus about the principal axis most nearly 
at right angles to the plane of loading. Jf, however, the true section modulus 
applicable under the circumstances be employed, either the maximum stress at 
the extreme fiber or the safe capacity may be computed accurately by the com¬ 
mon flexure formula. This quantity known as the flerural modvlus is, as has 
been shown elsewhere in Ijhis volume, 




IJ, 

lyV sin ^ cos d 


where 


« moment of inertia of section about the a^-axis. 
^ moment of inertia of section about the ^-axis. 
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x^y - coordinates of the most highly stressed fiber. 

B *= angle between the plane of the moment and the ic-axis. 


For the purposes of practical design it is 
resolve the moment into two components, paral¬ 
lel respectively to the two principal axes of the 
section, and then add together the stresses pro¬ 
duced by them at the critical fiber. The cor¬ 
rectness of this method of procedure has been 
established elsewhere in this volume. 

A frequent case of unsymmetrical bending is 
that of a beam subjected to both vertical and 
transverse moment, as a floor beam supporting 
a vertical load and at the same time resisting 
the thrust of an arch. Here a resultant oblique 
moment really exists in the form of two principal 
components. Investigation of such a beam 
may, therefore, be carried out as explained 
above. 


more convenient, however, to 



Fig. 


19.—Flexural capacity 
channel purlin. 


of 


Illustrative Problem.—A 6-in., 8.2-in. channel purlin of 16-fl. span with web inclined 
30 deg. to the vertical, as shown in Fig. 19, carries a vertical roof load of 160 lb. per Un. ft. 
Express an opinion as to its safety if the permissible stress in bending is 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Vertical moment on purlin 

„ Wl (160) (15) (180) 

M ** “g- - -g-* 54,000 m.-lb. 


Component of moment in piano of purlin web, or about the axis of a:, 


Mx = (54,000) (sin 60°) « 46,800 in.-lb. 

Component of moment at right angles to plane of web, or about the axis of 2/, 

My * (54,000)(cos 60°) « 27,000 in.-lb. 

The fiber at point A is evidently the most highly stressed one. Its coordinates are: 
a: a= 1.4 and y * 3.0. The moment of inertia about the ar-axis is /» « 13.0 and about the 
2/-axis it is /y » 0.70. Kesultant fiber stress at point A is therefore 


/» +/» 


Mxy MyX 

I. h 

(46,800) (3.0) . (27,000) (1.4) 
13:0 0.70 

10.800 + 54,000 

64.800 lb. per sq. in. 


The purlin is therefore stressed to its ultimate strength. By supporting it laterally at 
short intervals the stresb/y could be greatly reduced and the resistant stress/« + fy brought 
within the safe limit. 

Had the loading been assumed as acting in the plane of the web, as is sometimes errone¬ 
ously done, the fiber stress obtained would be 12,470 lb. per sq. in. The stress calculated 
in this manner may, therefore, give no real indication as to the actual existing stress. 

' lUttStrgtive Problem* —A floor beam of 18-ft. span, consisting of one 12-in., 31.8-lb. 
I, carries a total uniformly distributed vertical load of 900 lb. per lin. ft. and a resultant 
horisontal arch thrust of 500 lb. per lin. ft. If the beam is divided into three 6-ft. segments 
by tie rods, as shown in Fig. 20, find the maximum fiber stress, assuming perfect lateral 
restraint at the pdints of attachment of the tie rods. 
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Section modulus of 12>in., 31.8-lb. I about x-axis (normal to web) “ 36.0, and sec¬ 
tion modulus about axis lying in center of web, Sj = 3.8. Flange width 6 in. 

Vertical moment at center of span, 


Mr 


wn (900)(18)2(12) 
8 ”■ 8 


437,400 in.-lb. 


Horizontal moment at center of span, 

.. (500) (0) ^(12) 

= 24 = ‘ 24 ” 


9,000 in.-lb. 


where t * lateral thrust per lin. ft., and s = spacing of the rods. 
Maximum fiber stress on fiber at A or JS, at center of span. 


/m 


j. My 437,400 9,000 

Sz Sv “ " 30.0’ 3.8 


11,540 lb. per sq. in. 


Vertical moment at a tie-rod connection, 

Af.' -Hwla - H wa^ = (900)(18)(6) - l^(900)(6)* 

- 32,400 ft.-lb. = 388,800 in.-lli. 


Horizontal moment at the rod connection, assuming perfect restraint, 


MJ - 


12 


(500)(6)H12) 

12 " 


= 18,000 in.-lb. 


Maximum fiber stress on fiber A' or B', at tie-rod connection, 

, Mr ^ 388,800 18,000 

/S* JSy "" 36.0 3.8 

= 15,630 lb. per sq. in. 

The beam is, therefore, more seriously stressed at the tie-rod connections than at the 
center. 


23. Proportioning for Torsion.—Wherever beams are curved horizontally or 

are of such shape in plan that the ap¬ 
plied loads do not lie on a straight line 
joining the two supports, a torsional 
moment is set up. 

A typical case of this kind is the 
circular girder supporting an elevated 
tank. The arc of the girder between 
two adjacent posts must withstand a 
torsional moment of the magnitude 
that may be computed by the meth¬ 
ods explained in discussions of ele¬ 
vated tanks. 

If long, flexible beams connect to 
one side only of a girder, the girder is 
thereby subjected to torsional stresses 
which in severe cases should be in¬ 
vestigated. A girder with a narrow 
flange, such as a single channel, is 
likely to be highly stressed in torsion. 
The torsional moment produced in a girder by a beam attached to it by a 
web connection may be considered as equal to the moment of restraint 





t*500fbper ft 


& 


. 20.—Floor joist subjected to vertical and 
horizontal moment. 
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of the beam at the end. While such moment of restraint is disregarded in fixing 
the section of steel beams, the practice is common to assume that there i^ a 
moment of restraint that offsets the apparent moment of eccentricity in the end 
connection and renders it necessary to proportion the rivets through the beam 
web for direct shear only. Based on the character of the end connections of the 
beams framing into the girder subjected to torsion, an estimate may be made of 
the probable torsional moment applied at each loading point. Such torsional 
moments may be regarded as divided between the two segments of the beam on 
the two sides of the loading point in the inverse ratio of their length. With two 
symmetrically-applied torsional moments, there will be equal torsions in the two 
end segments and zero torsion in the center segment. 

In determining the maximum existing torsional shearing stress on the cross 
section of an I-beam or channel section, it is incorrect to assume that the common 
torsion formula for circular shafts applies. 

This formula is 

c J 

where q = torsional shearing stress at the extreme fiber. 

c = radial distance from center of gravity of section to extreme fiber. 

T = torsional moment. 

J = polar moment of inertia (see treatise on mechanics). 

Experimental determination of the torsional elastic limit of I-beams indicates 
that this is reached at a torque less than 20 per cent as great as Formula (1) 
would indicate. The relatively thin metal of the web has little torsional resist¬ 
ance itself and does not effectively prevent the flanges from twisting around 
under a combination of shear and bending. Beams designed for torsion should 
only be proportioned by Formula (1), provided the allowable stress selected is 
not over 20 per cent the usual permissible stress in shear. 

MULTIPLE BEAM GIRDERS 

24. Types and Uses. —Where a single rolled beam or girder with adequate 
bending capacity for the situation in hand is not available, it is frequently advan¬ 
tageous to use two or more rolled sections placed side by side a short distance 
apart and suitably connected together. Such construction is particularly useful 
for the support of walls, on account of the broad bearing offered for the load. 
The number of sections varies from two or three, used for the support of walls, 
to as many as 10 or 12 in the case of a tier in a grillage foundation. 

While the component sections are frequently of the same type, depth and 
weight, it is by no means necessary that they should be so. If three sections are 
used it may be advantageous to make the outer two somewhat lighter than the 
inner one; or if the latter section be an I-beam, to make the outer two channels 
of the same depth. Characteristic sections for multiple beam girders are shown 
in Pig. 21. Those shown in (a), (6), (c) and (d) are frequently employed for the 
support of walls, beams, and columns, while the use of a large number of sections, 
as in (s), is confined to grillage tiers. Rolled beams in groups of from two to 
four are frequently employed as girders supporting timber decks in railway 
bridges. One group is placed under each rail. Modification of some of the 
types ^hown by the addition of shelf angles at the bottom is frequently made in 
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order to adapt multiple beam girders to use as lintels or spandrel girders. Exam¬ 
ples of these are shown in Fig. 24. 

In making up the section of a multiple beam girder, regard must be had to the 
character of the determining stress. If the bending moment is relatively more 
important than th 3 shear, I-beams should be employed, rather than channels, 
since the flexural efficiency of the I-beam is greater than that of the channel, as 
has been pointed out in the discussion of beams, Art. 6. On the other hand, if 
the shear is large enough to influence the design, channels are preferable for 
economic reasons as the amount of shearing area per square inch of total section 
is greater for channels than for I-beams. This latter condition also gives channds 
an advantage in resisting local transverse compression or web crippling. 



M H-H 

Fig. 21.—Cross-section of typical multiple beam girders. 


In selecting the sections to be utilized in a multiple beam girder, the bearing 
area that must be provided for the applied load should be considered. For well- 
bonded brick walls, there is no reason why the brick work in a wall of any thick¬ 
ness likely to be carried on multiple beam girders should not arch laterally over 
the clear space between the flanges of two supporting beams or channels. 

25. Advantages and Disadvantages.—The use of multiple beam girders is 
only advantageous where large flexural strength with small depth is required. 
The broad bearing afforded by such a girder for the support of walls and for the 
transmission of loads to the end supports is also an advantage, as is the consider¬ 
able lateral stiffness of the combined beam. It is, too, very convenient to be able 
to utilize a series of available light beams for building up a girder for the support 
of heavy loads. 

On the other hand, the use of shallow beams or girders is highly uneconomical 
so far as flexure is concerned, as has been pointed out in the discussion of beanjs 
in Art. 5. Where the shear is relatively more important than the moment, as 
in short, heavily-loaded tiers of grillage beams, sections of small depth may be 
found more desirable because of their greater aggregate web area. They are 
deficient in vertical stiffness, however, and unless care is taken to limit the ratio 
of span to depth the deflection may be so large as to be objectionable in appear¬ 
ance or, in the case of foundation girders, to lessen the bearing at the outer ends 
of the beams. In no case should girders of the multiple beam type be used in 
damp situations without being properly protected from corrosion on the interiot ^ 
surfaces. Such protection is naturally afforded by the encasing concrete in 
^ grillages, but girders above ground are frequently Mi without such protection, 
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and from the nature of the construction cannot be inspected or painted after 
erection. 

26. Separators.—In order that the assemblage of sections may act as a unit 
in the support of loads and may possess adequate lateral rigidity, separators of 
various types are employed. These maintain the spacing of the component 
beams, and when loads are not applied equally to all of them should be able 
to distribute it equally amongst the various elements composing the girder, unless 
they are designed for unequal loads. 

Three types, indicated in Fig. 21, are in common use—gas pipe, cast iron, 
and built-up or riveted separators. 

The gas pipe type. Fig. 21 (a) and (c), consists of a series of short lengths of 
gas pipe fitting closely between the webs, with bolts passing through them from 
one side of the girder to the other. The number of tiers of bolts and pipe sections 
used varies with the depth of the girder, but in average practice conforms 
approximately to the following table: 


Dbpth of Girdbb 

(iNCHBfi) 

3~10 

12-18 

20-30 


Nitmbi&r of Tibbs 
OF Bolts 

1 

2 

3 


Separators of the gas-pipe type are cheaper than any others, but are incapable of 
transferring any load from one beam of the compound girder to another. Wher¬ 
ever the applied load is known to be equally applied to the component sections 
or where the individual sections are designed for defi¬ 
nite parts of the load, as in some lintels or spandrel 
girders, gas pipe separators may be used to advantage. 

They are particularly desirable in tiers of grillage 
beams since they do not interfere with the placing of 
the encasing concrete or break it up, as would cast iron 
or built-up separators. The American Bridge Com¬ 
pany's standards call for gas pipe separators for all 
girders composed of beams under 6 in. in depth. The 
size of gas pipe and bolts should conform to the size 
of the prevailing rivets in the work. Generally, ?^-in. 
bolts and 1-in. gas pipe are used. 

Cast iron separators. Fig. 21 (&) and (d), consist of 
cast plates, usually from to in. thick, with one 
or two lugs cast on the face of the plates to receive the 
bolts which secure the separator in a transverse po¬ 
sition between the connected beams. Two types of 
separator are commonly used, (1) a rectangular plate of width such as to 
maintain the component beams at the desired distance apart, and of 
height sufficient to clear the fillets (Fig. 21), and (2) a plate shaped to fit tightly 
against the webs and flanges of the beams (Fig. 22). If the second type 
be made to bear properly against the flanges, it is superior to the first, for 
the transfer of load from one beam to the other would then not depend solely 
upon the shearing and bending value of long flexible bolts, as with gas pipe 
separators. If a load be applied to one beam and not to the other, as in fig. 22, 



Fig. 22.—Distribution 
of load by fitted cast-iron 
separators. 
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the deflection of the loaded beam causes the top flange to transfer part of the 
load in bearing through the separator to the bottom flange of the other beam. 
With this type of separator, properly fitted, the tendency is for applied loads to be 
equally distributed amongst the component sections if they be of equal stiffness. 
If the sections are of unequal stiffness, the stiffest would receive the greatest 
loads. In situations where distribution of the load by separators is counted 
upon, therefore, cast iron separators of the second type may be advantageously 
employed. They should not be used in grillages for the reasons already given. 

According to the standards given in the handbooks of the steel companies, 
one bolt only may be used in each separator if the beams be not over 10 or 12 in. 
deep. Two bolts are used for beams from 12 to 24 in. deep, and 3 bolts for 
beams over 24 in. The prescribed spacing of the bolts and the dimensions and 
weights of separators and bolts is given in the standards mentioned. The 
width of the separators is so fixed that when they are used with the maximum 
weight of beams for the depth to which they conform, the flanges will clear. 

Built-up separators or diaphragms are employed in situations where very 
rigid bracing is required between the component sections of a girder or where 
provision must be made for distributing unequally applied loads. They may be 
made up of a plate and two or four angles to form a built-up channel or I-section 
with flanges riveted to the webs of the beams, or if the desired spacing of the 
component sections will permit, of a piece of channel or I--beam placed with its 
flanges vertical and in contact with the webs of the connected sections. This 
riveted construction ensures the action of the assembled sections as one unified 
girder. 

While separators serve to stay the top flanges of the component sections of 
the girder to some extent, their effectiveness in this regard, except in the case of 
the shaped cast iron separator, is considerably reduced through the attachment 
being to the web rather than to the flanges. The spacing of separators is there¬ 
fore generally less than would be obtained by applying such rules as that the 
compression flange of beams must be stayed at intervals of 10 or 20 flange-widths 
if the customary flexural working stress is to be employed. It is good practice 
to place separators at the ends of the girder and at, or near, all points of con¬ 
centrated loading. In addition they are placed at intermediate points, distances 
apart varying with the depth of the beams. The spacing adopted where the 
position of points of concentrated loading does not determine it, is usually about 
as follows: 


Dbpth of Qirdbr 
(inches) 

3-10 

12-15 

18-30 


Spacing of Separators 
(feet) 

3 

4 

5 


27. Proportionmg of Multiple Beam Girders.—^The design of multiple beam 
girders differs in no way from that of single beams. Having found the maximum 
bending moment and maximum vertical shear, such component sections must be 
selected as will give the desired width for the effective support of the applied load 
and will supply the total section modulus and shearing area required. Deduc¬ 
tions for any flange holes that may be near the critical section for moment should 
be made as described for beams in Arts. 8 to 11 inclusive, but web holes may be 
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neglected so far as moment is concerned. If a built-up separator chances to 
be at or slightly inside the plane of maximum shear, account may need to be taken 
of the lessened shearing resistance of the web produced by the vertical lines of 
holes. 

In calculating the load for which multiple beam girders must be designed, 
regard must be had to the arching effect of any brick, tile or masonry walls that 
may be supported. Observations of the cracking of such walls above a sup¬ 
porting girder or lintel that has partially failed, or sagged excessively, show that 
under certain favorable conditions only a relatively small triangular portion 
of masonry is really carried by the girder. The height of this triangle is variously 
assumed as from H to % of the span. While the cracks mentioned trend upward 
and inward from the junction of the top of the girder with the faces of the sup¬ 
port, as shown in Fig. 23, it is more convenient and just as accurate to assume the 
height of the supported triangle as based on the center to center span—the 
span on which the calculation of moments and shears must be based. 



It is only safe to assume the arching effect as relieving the girder of all wall 
load, except the weight of the triangular portion mentioned, (1) when the supports 
are capable of taking thrust in a direction parallel to the girder, or the supported 
wall continues past the supports for some distance, (2) when there is a height of 
brickwork not weakened by openings, for a distance above the girder about equal 
to the span length, (3) when the depth ratio of the girder is large enough to pre¬ 
vent excessive and disrupting deflection, and (4) when the masonry is well 
seasoned. Under such conditions the area of wall supported may safely be 
taken as contained within a triangle having base equal to the center to center 
span and height above the top of girder equal to of the span. If the existing 
conditions depart measurably from those outlined, the Ml height of wall to the 
next support above should be taken. Piers or concentrated loads carried into the 
wall above the opening must be specially provided for. If the loads be relatively 
large, it is not safe to depend much on arch action in the masonry. 

Care must be taken to add to the weight of the wall any floor loads that may 
be carried into it or into the girder direct. 

If the wall above the opening spanned is cut up by windows or other openings, 
the weight of the existing sections of wall must be computed and the point of 
application of such weights carefully determined. 
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lUttBtretive Problem. —A solid, weU>seasoned 13-in. brick wall weighing 120 lb. per ou. 
ft. is to be carried over a clear opening of 17 ft. The wall continues on for some distance 
past the supports on either side. Design a suitable multiple beam girder to carry the wall. 
Permissible stresses in bending and shear » 16,000 and 13,000 lb. per sq. in., respectively, 
the shearing stress to be the average on gross section of the web. Permissible shearing 

V 8,000 

stress to safeguard against web crippling “ P * J — 


To ensure that the deflection will not be great enough to destroy the arching effect 
which the stated conditions would permit, the depth of beam, assuming the center to center 
span to be 18 ft., should not be less than about (M4)(18)(12) =* 9 in. 


Weight, of brick work supported, taking the wall as weighing 


ft., is 


Wi = (18) (M) (130) =* 10,630 1b. 



( 120 ) 


130 lb. per 


Moment due to brickwork, allowing for triangular loading, is 


. 31.590 

Moment due to weight of girder, assuming it to be made up of two 8-in., 18.4-lb. I-beams, 
the whole including gas-pipe separators, weighing 44 lb. per lineal ft., is 

Mi * (H)(44)(18)2 = 1,780 ft.-lb. 

Total moment, M, = 31,590 + 1,780 - 33,370 ft.-lb. * 400,400 in.-lb. 

From tables of bending capacity, it is seen that a girder of two 8-in., 18.4-lb. I-beams 
would have a moment of resistance of 2 X 22,700 = 45,400 ft.-lb. at a fiber stress of 16,000 
lb. per sq. in. A girder built up of two such beams would therefore be much stronger in 
bending than is necessary. Two 10-in., 15.3-lb. channels with a combined bending capacity 
of 36,680 ft.-lb. will be sufficiently strong and weigh less than the I-beams. Two such 
channels spaced 5 in. back to back, as shown in Fig. 21a will bo adopted, subject to their 
being adequate in shear. 

Total end shear (TTi -h Wi) « M[(10,530) -h 18) (44)] « 5,660 lb. 

5,660 

Average shearing stress on webs ^ Va - {2) (9) (6 24) “ I»310 lb. per sq. in. The 

girder is therefore evidently ample against both shear and diagonal buckling of the web. 

A sins^e tier of 1-in. gas pipe separators spaced 3 ft. apart, will be used. 

A type of multiple beam girder requiring great care in design is a tier of beams 
in a grillage. In this case shearing and web crippling stresses are likely to be 
very important, if not the determining factor in the design of the tier. The 
compressive stresses in the webs due to the application of heavy concentrated 
loads to the flanges must also be investigated. For a problem of this kind see 
Art. 18. 

METALLIC LINTELS 

28. Types and Uses.—Beams which carry walls over openings and deliver 
their loads to masonry walls or piers rather than to columns are called lintels. 
While structurally simple, their design is rendered somewhat uncertain by differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to how much of the weight of the wall supported is really 
borne by the lintel, and how much that does go to the lintel is borne by the com¬ 
ponent sections thereof. The matter of loading from masonry walls has been 
discussed in detail in Art. 27. The clear spans may vary from the width of an 
ordinary window Or door to more than 20 h. Metallic lintels may be of struc¬ 
tural steel or of cast iron. 
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29. Steel Lintels.—Some types of structural steel lintels commonly employed 
are shown in Fig. 24. An essential feature of these members is that they must 
be so constructed as to give proper support to every part of a supported body of 
masonry, the bottom of which may be irregular in outline and at different levels, 
as shown in Fig. 24 (e). The support offered may be in part through hook bolts 
or anchors attached to convenient flanges of angles specially riveted to the pri¬ 
mary elements of the lintel. Several shapes, specially arranged for each par¬ 
ticular case, are often required for the support of walls with stone or terra cotta 
facing which must be tied in to the mass. 



M a?> (c) 




Fig. 24.—Tsrpical steel lintels. 


In the design of steel lintels the same principles are observed as in the design 
of multiple beam girders. The angles riveted to the sides of primary shapes, 
as in Fig. 24 (6), (c), and (d), are attached by sufficient rivets to support the 
column of masonry bearing on them for only a few feet above, or up to such 
height as the projecting masonry may be considered as thoroughly bonded into 
the principal mass and deriving its support therefrom. These angles are not 
regarded as cbntributing to the flexural strength of the lintel as a whole. Pro¬ 
vision must be made for any floor loads applied to the lintel or to the wall carried 
by it. 

In fixing the composition and lateral dimensions of the lintel, regard must be 
had to the necessity for supporting the mass of masonry above so that no crabking 
will occur. A continuous surface for the bearing of th,e supported wall is not 
required, as the masonry will arch laterally over a space oi several inches between 
the component sections. The shapes employed must not be so shallow as to 
deflect to such an extent as to prove unsightly or cause cracking in the masonry. 
For a discussion of deflection see Art. 19. 

80. Cast Iron lintels.—Occasionally use is made of cast iron for lintels, 
although much less frequently than some years ago, due to the greater reliability 
of structural steel. Common forms of such lintels are shown in Fig. 25. They 
consist essentially of a flat plate, or soffit, surmounted by a vertical rib or ribs. 
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The number of ribs required will depend on the span and loading. These ribs 
are encased in the masonry or form exposed surfaces which may be ornamented 
(Fig. 25d and e). While theoretically they should be so proportioned that the 
factor of safety against compression on the upper fibers of the ribs would be the 

same as the factor of safety against 
tension on the lower fibers of the 
soffit, the liability to shrinkage 
cracks at the junction of highly 
unequal masses of cast iron 
prompts designers to use the same 
thickness of rib as of soffit. The 
dimensioned requirements and lim¬ 
iting deflections also tend to mod¬ 
ify any proportions that might be 
fixed by the stresses and the prop¬ 
erties of the material. The re¬ 
cently promulgated New York and Boston building cofles both specify that cast 
iron lintels shall not be less than J 4 in. thick and shall not be used for spans 
exceeding 6 ft. 

In calculating the capacity of cast iron lintels, account should be taken of the 
fact that the flexural capacity may be fixed by the tensile or the compressive 
stresses on the corresponding extreme fibers. However, with ordinary propor¬ 
tions the capacity is much more likely to be limited by tensile than by compres¬ 
sive flexural stresses. 

Typical permissible working stresses for clean, tough gray cast iron are those 
prescribed in the New York building code, namely: bending on extreme com¬ 
pressive and tensile fibers = 16,000 and 3,000 lb. per sq. in., respectively; 
shear == 3,000 lb. per sq. in.; tension = 3,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Due to the lack of symmetry of the section in a vertical direction, it is neces¬ 
sary to find the center of gravity of the section preliminary to finding the moment 
of inertia. The procedure to be followed in fixing a typical lintel section is one 
of trial and error—that is, a section is assumed and its capacity found. If it is 
inadequate, the section is increased until it is sufficient to carry the specified load. 
The method is best elucidated by an example. 

inustratiye Problem.—Find the total safe umform load for a cast-iron lintel of 6-ft. 
span, center to center, having the section shown in Fig. 26, if the permissible stresses in 
flexure on the extreme compressive and tensile fibers are 16,000 and 3,000 lb. per sq. in. 
respectively, and in shear 3,000 lb. per sq. in. 


X 


ftrj (b) 


(c) 


60 (ei 

Fio. 25.—Typical cast-iron lintels. 



<i’ 

— 


Fio. 26. —Design of a cast-iron lintel. 

To find the center of gravity of the cross section—that is, the position of the neutral 
axis—it is convenient to take moments about the center line of the ribs. The calculations 
are then as follows: 
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Part Area Arm Statical Momrnt 

3 webs. 16.0 0 0 

Flange. 24.0 -3.0 -72.0 

39.0 -72.0 


Position of center of gravity hdow center lino of webs « *=1.86 in. 

Moment of inertia of 3 webs about the neutral axis, or the gravity axis of whole section 
* 3(/o •+• ^vo*) - 3[(H2)(1)(5)’* + (5)(1.85)*J *= 82.5. 

Moment of inertia of flange about neutral axis = [(H2) (24) (1)* + (24) (1.16)*] « 33.8, 

Total moment of inertia » 110.3. 

Section modulus, Set with respect to extreme compressive fiber *= 116.3/4.36 =* 26.7. 

Section modulus, St, with respect to extreme tensile fiber *= 116.3/1.65 = 70.4. 

Safe resisting moment based upon permissible extreme fiber stresses in compression 
and tension is (26.7) (16,000) *= 427,000 in.-lb. and (70.4) (3,000) « 211,000 in.-lb. 
respectively. 

The safe capacity is, therefore, dependent on the tensile stress in flexure ^nd the total 
safe uniform load is 

23,400 lb. 

I ( 6 ) ( 12 ) 

To facilitate the selection of cast iron lintel sections, tables may be prepared 
giving the properties of all sections likely to be employed. 

BOX GIRDERS 

31. Types and Uses.—In situations where a broad, comparatively shallow 
beam of great strength is required, such as for the support of walls or columns, and 
a multiple beam girder of sufficient capacity cannot be devised, resort is had to 
the box girder. This may consist of two or more rolled beams or channels 
arranged as in a multiple beam girder, with cover plates on their flanges, or it 
may be composed of an assemblage of built-up channels or beams with cover 
plates, as shown in Fig. 27. 

The form of section adopted depends on the character and magnitude of the 
load carried. For moderate 
wall loads and for spans of such 
length that the design depends 
on bending moment rather than 
on shear, the sections shown in 
Fig. 27 (a) and (6) utilizing 
channels and I-beams are satis¬ 
factory. By the use of the 
deeper and heavier I-beams, 
reinforced by one or more cover 
plates, ft large moment of resist¬ 
ance may be developed with 
comparative cheapness. As Fio. 27, — Cross-sections, of typical box girders, 
has been pointed out in Arts. 6 

and 24, the use of I-beams is preferable where the predominating stress is flexural, 
but where shear and web crippling are determining factors, channels may be 
employed to advantage. In the latter case, the girder sections shown in Kg. 27 
(a) and (c) are suggested. 

If the situation calls for a special depth that cannot be made up by the use of 
reinforced rolled sections, or the required resistance cannot be readily developed 
in that manner, built-up channels or I-beams, as shown in Kg. 27 (e) and (/), are 
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employed with the necessary number of cover plates. By this method it is 
possible to place the material where it will be most effectively used for moment 
and shear. Only one angle can be employed to connect the cover plates to the 
outer webs of the girder shown in Fig. 27 (/), since, unless the girder is large 
enough to allow a man to crawl through it, the riveting to the inside angles 
could not be done. The flanges are riveted to the center web before the center 
webs are assembled in place. 

It is with the object of resisting very heavy shears, rather than moments, that 
the sections with three webs, Fig. 27 (c), (d), and (/), are employed. Within 
certain limits, an increased bending moment might be met by increasing the 
number or thickness of the flange plates, but for increased shear, additional webs 
or thicker ones must be used. If the load applied to the top flange, or cover 
plates, be uniformly distributed laterally, it is reasonable to assume tliat, for d 
section such as (d), the three I-beams would bear the load equally, if they are of 
equal strength and stiffness. If the outer ones are lighter, or if the section be 
as in (c), with channels on the outside, the lesser stiffness of the outer component 
parts would, under the same load as could be borne by the center section, bring 
about a greater yielding in them and a transfer of a larger proportion of the load 
to the center section. Consequently, it is common practice to make the center 
web of girders of the type of (/) twice the thickness of each of the outer webs. 
Two angles at both the upper and the lower edges of this web are needed to receive 
and transfer the flange stress that is passed on to them by the web. Under the 
above assumption, it is reasonable to assume that one-half the cover plate area 
is tributary to the center web and one-quarter to each of the outer webs. Since 
the center web is also twice as thick as the side webs, the values of the flange 
rivets through it will be twice as great as for those through the outer webs. It is 
thus possible by this arrangement to keep the rivet spacing equal in the inner 
and outer flange angles. 

It is desirable to keep the composition of the flanges practically alike so that 
the neutral axis may not be in any case far from the center of the webs. By so 
doing the livet spacing may in general be made the same in the two flanges. 

32. Advantages and Disadvantages.—^The advantages and disadvantages of 
box girders are the same as those pertaining to multiple beam girders. They 
give high strength with shallow depth; they afford broad bearing for applied 
loads and at the supports; and they are stiff laterally. On the other hand, 
they are uneconomical of material; their pound cost is greater than for single 
or multiple rolled sections because of the extra work of fabrication involved; 
they lack vertical stiffness because of their small depth; and they are subject to 
corrosion on the interior faces in damij situations. 

Box girders are superior to multiple beam girders because of the better tie 
between the compression flanges and the better bearing for the applied load. The 
rigid connection of parts reduces the tendency to flange buckling and increases 
the factor of safety in compression. 

38. Proportloniiig for Moment.—^Whether a box girder consists of rolled 
beams or channels with flange plates riveted thereto, Fig. 27, (a), (6), (c) and (d), 
t)r of an assemblage of plates and angles. Fig. 27 (e) and (/), it should, because of 
tile rigid attachment of the parts to each other, be regarded as essentially a 
built-up beam. Its moment of resistance, or capacity to resist bending moment, 
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should, therefore, be computed from the common flexure formula, //c « M/I, or 
M fl/c. This necessitates the computation of the moment of inertia, J, of the 
section, unless this fortunately chances to be listed in available tables, as in 
those given in Cambria Steel, ^ Because of the innumerable combinations of 
shapes and plates worked into box girder sections, the properties of the particular 
section most suitable for the work in hand are frequently not listed and so must 
be specially determined. 

It is of great advantage to use an approximate method of design at times, 
particularly in making rough estimates or in making the first trials for an exact 
design. For such purpose the approximate method of designing plate girders 
(Art. 44) may be used. If the box girder be much over 3 ft. deep, such a method 
may be sufficiently accurate for final design. 

Handy tables on box girders in Cambria Steel are based on unit stresses of 
15,000 lb. per sq. in. Capacity tables fqp riveted beam girders in ‘‘Carnegie 
Pocket Companion” are based on 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Tables on plate and 
angle girders in “Steel Construction” (A.I.S.C.) can be adapted to the design of 
box girders. Moments of inertia and section moduli are given for both gross and 
net flange area. 

In making exact designs by what is called the “moment of inertia” method, no 
reduction in section modulus need be made for any type of beam on account of 
holes in the tension part of the section. The neutral axis of a box girder, there¬ 
fore, lies somewhat above the center of gravity of the gross section, if the flanges 
have the same gross area, but for the reasons set forth in Art. 7, the shift can¬ 
not be so great as consideration only of the net area through the weakest section 
would indicate. In view of the uncertainty as to the exact position of the 
neutral axis, and in view of the simplification of work introduced by computing 
the net section modulus with respect to the neutral axis of the gross section, this 
method will be adopted, the results being corrected as recommended in Art. 10 
to compensate for the error in the assumption of the position of the neutral axis. 
For further substantiation of the percentage corrections specified in the latter 
article, see the second problem under Art. 37. 

For girders with heavy flanges so supported laterally that no allowance need 
be made for flange buckling, it is desirable to make the net area of the tension 
flange as nearly as possible equal to the gross area of the compression flange, which 
means that the gross area of the tension flange must be greater than the gross 
area of the compression flange. By so doing, the neutral axis is kept practically 
at the center line of the webs, thus improving the flexural efficiency of the girder 
and making it possible to keep the rivet spacing in the tension and compression 
flanges equal (except for local transverse loading). An approximate compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of section due to rivet holes on the tension side may be made by 
adding to the cover plates on the tension side sufficient ’area to offset the rivet 
holes in the flange material. The high working stress of the material added 
to the plates will roughly offset the neglect of any web holes. 

In the computation of net section modulus of box girders built up with rolled 
sections as their primary component parts, such as shown in Fig. 27 (a), (6), (c) 
and (d), the work may be carried out by making use of Table 3. To the net 
section modulus in the compound section of the beams or channels employed, 

^ Out of print. 
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based on the stationary axis theory, may be added the net section modulus of 
the added plates, deducting holes for the plates on the tension side only. The 
sum may then be reduced by the appropriate percentage to compensate for the 

erroneous assumption of fixed neu- 



Fiq. 


28.—Section modulus of compensated 
built-up box girder. 


tral axis. 

Illustrative Problem.—Calculate the 
net section modulus of the compensated, 
3-web, built-up box girder section shown 
in Fig. 28, assuming that rivet holes are 
to be deducted on the tension side only 
and that the neutral axis is at the center 
line of the webs. Rivets in. and 
rivet holes 1 in. diameter. 

In finding the net moment of inertia 
of the compensated section, it is con¬ 
venient to tabulate the quantities as done 
in Table 10, the gross areas being taken 
first and the moment of inertia of the 
holes being listed below. The moment 
of inertia of the holes about their own 
gravity axes is neglected, since it is rela¬ 
tively too small to affect the result ap- 
and areas of holes “minus." Distances 


preciably. Areas of metal are marked “plus’ 
above and below the assumed neutral axis, which is at the center lino of the webs, are “ plus" 
and “minus" respectively. The summations at the foot of the second, fourth, fifth and 
sixth columns are algebraic. The summation of the fourth and fifth columns when added 
should equal the summation of the sixth. 

Net section modulus of girder — net moment of inertia divided by the distance from 
the assumed neutral axis to the extreme fiber, which in this case (because of the thicker 
flange plates on the tension flange) is to the extreme tensile fiber. 

Hence 


c __ J __ 27,028.5 
c 15.76 


1,717 


Table 10.—Net Section Modulus of Compensated Built Up Box Girder 


Part 

Area of 
part 
(sq. in.) 

iJistance <yo) 
from assumed 
neutral axis 
to gravity 
axis of 
part (in ) 

Moment of 
inertia (/o) of 
part about its 
gravity axis 
(in.«) 


J *= 7« + Ayo* 
(in.4) 

8 webs. 

4- 42.CO 

0.0 

+2,744.0 

0.0 

+ 2,744.0 

4 top angles. 

+ 28.44 

+12.52 

+ 96 8 

+ 4,460.0 

+ 4,566.8 

4 bottom angles. 

+ 28.44 

-12.62 

+ 96.8 

+ 4,460.0 

+ 4,666.8 

8 top covers. 

+ 36.75 

+14.91 

+ 6.3 

+ 8,176.0 

+ 8.180.3 

8 bottom covers. 

+ 42.00 

-16.00 

+ 7.9 

+ 0,450.0 

+ 9,467.9 

8 Holes A. 

- 1.60 




i 

S HoIab B.,. 

- 1.60 

— 3.26 


- 15.9 

- 16.9 

8 . 

— 1.60 

— 6.60 


- 63.4 

- 68.4 

3 Holes D ... ... 

- 4.f0 

-11.75 


- 663.0 

- 663.0 

4 Holes E. 

- 8.60 

-14.09 


- 1.885.0 

- 1,836.0 


+160.63 


+2,950.8 

+24,077.7 

+27,028..*5 


As compensation has been made by the extra thickness of the flange plates on the ten¬ 
sion flange for the loss of section occasioned by rivet holes on the tension side of the neutral 
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axis, no correction need l>e made because of the assumption that the neutral axis is at the 


ep/fitfes 


NeotmlX 


center line of the webs. 

Illustrative Problem.—Find the total 
safe uniformly distributed load that may be 
carried by a box girder of 21-ft. span of the 
form shown in Fig. 29, consisting of one 15- 
in., 65-lb. I, two 15-in., 33.9-lb. channels, 
and two 16 X ?^-in. flange plates on each 
flange. If ?i-in. rivets are used, and twolines 
are employed in each flange of the I-beam in 
addition to one line in each flange of the 
channels, compute the effective section mod¬ 
ulus of the combined section, assuming the 
neutral axis as at the center of gravity of the 
gross section, and correcting the result as ex¬ 
plained in Art. 10. / = 16,000 lb. per eq. in. 29.—Capacity of rolled 

Gross moment of inertia of one 16-in., 

65-lb. I and two 15-in., 33.9-lb. channels about their own gravity axes 
(2) (312.6) * 1,257. 



plc^fes 

Capacity of rolled shape box 
girder. 

■ own gravity axes * 632.1 -f 


-[(i) 


(16)(0.76)3 4- (12.0)(7.875)2 - 1,490 


Total gross moment of inertia = 1,257 4- 1,490 « 2,747. 

1 of two J^-in. diam. holes through tension flange of beam and flange plates, if grip of 
beam is H in. * (2) (1.63) (0.88) (7.44)2 = 158. 

1 of two holes through channel flanges and plates = (2) (1.38) (0.88) (7.56)* = 138. 

Total / of 4 holes - 296. 

Net 1 of entire section = 2,747 — 296 »= 2,451. 

Net section modulus » 2,451/8.25 = 297. 

This corrected by the coefficient 0.95, as recommended in Art. 10 , is (0.95) (297) « 282. 

Hence total safe uniformly distributed load 

_ m (8) (282) (16,000) ___ 

W =-I -^(2T)(l2)- 

34. Length of Flange Plates.—^As in the case of rolled beams reinforced for 
bending, discussed in Art. 12, it is possible, if there is more than one plate on each 
flange, to vary the section of a box girder by terminating some of the flange 
plates where they are no longer needed. The theoretical length of any flange 
plate of a uniformly loaded girder is, as was established in Art. IS, 

4- S2' -f • • • Sn 


Xn — I 


where Xn = theoretical length of the nth flange plate from the outside. 

I = span of girder. 

« 2 ' « • . . Sn = section moduli contributed to the total required section 
modulus of the girder by successive pairs of cover plates from the out¬ 
side beginning with the second plate. 

61 « section modulus required to be contributed by outside plate, 

S «= total required net section modulus of girder. 

In a box girder one cover plate on each flange must run full length to form the 
necessary tie between the main component parts of the girder, and often, in the 
case of the top flange, to receive and distribute the applied load. 

While it is commonly specified that the thinnest of the flange plates shall be 
put on the outside, there appear to be better reasons for placing the thinnest 
on the inside, as pointed out in Art. 46. 
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The practical rule respecting the addition of 9 or 12 in. to the theoretical 
length of the cover plates at each end stated for reinforced beams in Art. 13 
applies also to the box girder. 



Fig. 30.—Graphical determiiiatioiv of length of flange plates for box girder. 


If the loading on a box girder be not uniform, it is necessary to make use of a 
graphical method for the determination of the length of cover plates. The bend¬ 
ing moment is computed at critical or determining points and from it the required 
section modulus is derived. A diagram is then prepared for the half span if the 
loading be symmetrical, and for the full span if it be unsymmetrical, showing the 
requirement for section modulus at all points of the span. On this diagram is 
laid off vertically from the base the section modulus provided (1) by the primary 
component parts of the box girder, (2) by each of the successive plates from the 
inside plates outward. The point where the upper horizontal boundary line of 
the rectangle laid off to represent a component part of the girder cuts the curve 
will locate the point of theoretical cut-off for the next (outside) part represented. 

Illustrative Problem.—Assuming that the loading to which the 21-ft. girder of Fig. 29 
is subjected is not uniform, but is as shown in Fig. 30, and that the span is 21 ft.. And the 
theoretical and practical lengths of the flange plates. 

The moments and required section moduli at the points of concentrated loading and 
certain intermediate points are as shown in the accompanying tabic. 


Distance of point 
from left support 
(ft.) 

Uniform load 
moment 
(ft.-lb.) 

Moment from 
concentrated 
(ft.-lb.) 

Combined 

moment 

(ft.-lb.) 

Required sec¬ 
tion modulus 
(in.*) 

2.15 

4,460 

158,500 

162.960 

122 

4.3 

7,895 

317.000 

324,895 

244 

10.5 

12,100 

342,000 

354,100 

266 

18.3 

5,400 

369,500 

374,900 

282 

19,65 

2,900 

186.100 

188,000 

141 


Plotting the required section moduli vertically on a diagram for the full span, Fig. 30, and 
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laying off also vertically the section moduli provided by the primary beam and channels, 
and the successive cover plates, the theoretical required lengths of the plates may be readily 
scaled off. 

In the previous problem on the girder of Fig. 20, the effective section modulus at the 
maximum section was found to be 282. 

The effective section modulus of the beam and channels plus one cover plate on each 
flange needs to be found. 

Gross I of beam and channels *= 1,257. 

Gross I of two plates (one on each flange) is approximately (2) (6) (7.1876)* « 620. 

Total gross I « 1,877. ^ 

I of two holes through beam flange and plate and two through the channel flanges and 
plate 


« [(2) (1.26) (0.88) (7.25)*] + [(2) (1.00) (0.88) (7.75)*] « 115 + 105 * 220. 

Net I of section with two flange plates only =* 1,877 — 220 ~ 1,657. 

Corrected net section modulus = (0.95) (1,657)/7.875 = 199. 

Laying off this distance vertically on the required section modulus diagram of Fig. 30 
and drawing a horizontal line across the diagram, the points of theoretical cut-off are found 
where this line cuts the curve. Since the stress which these outer plates must carry must 
be transferred to them in distances of 4.3 and 2.7 ft.* at the left and right hand ends respec¬ 
tively, the plates will need to be carried full length to accommodate the necessary rivets. 

35. Stiffeners.—In order that concentrated loads may be transferred to the 
webs of a box girder without exceeding the permissible buckling stress in the 
webs, it may be necessary to use stiffeners, as in the case of beams. Art. 18. If 
it is not practicable to make the thickness of the webs great enough to obviate 
danger from crippling due to ordinary diagonal compression, stiffeners spaced at 
suitable intervals throughout the length of the girder will need to be used. For 
the principles governing their proportioning and spacing, see Art. 52. 

36. Diaphragms.—To ensure that the principal component elements of a box 
girder act together as a unit and that any excess of loading received by one ele¬ 
ment is distributed to the others, diaphragms should be inserted at certain points. 
It is not prudent to count on the stiffness of the cover plates in a vertical direction 
to transfer load from one vertical rib to another. Diaphragms are essentially the 
same as the built-up separators, described in Art. 26, being attached to the webs of 
the box girder preferably by rivets, or if such cannot be driven, then by bolts if 
possible. If web stiffeners are used for the girder, the attachment of the dia¬ 
phragm plates may be to them. If stiffeners are not used, the attachment may 
be by vertical connection angles. 

The difficulty of fastening diaphragms to the webs arises from the fact that 
unless the girder be very large, rivets cannot be driven through the outside webs 
of a three-web girder or through either web of a two-web girder after the flange 
plates are riveted on. For a two-web girder the diaphragms may, in theory at 
least, be riveted to the webs before the flange plates are riveted on, though there 
are shop difficulties entailed by this procedure. For a» three-web girder, the 
cover plates must be connected to the inner web before the outer webs are 
assembled in place, thus making it impossible to rivet the diaphragms to the 
outer webs. One way of overcoming the difficulty is to rivet the diaphragms 
to the inner web, as shown in Fig. 31, and then provide on the inside of each 
of the outer webs (at top and bottom where diaphragms occur), short bracket 
angles between wffich the diaphragm would fit. Before these bracket 
angles are riveted in place, the diaphragms should be fitted in between them to 
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ensure close bearing when the whole girder is riveted up. By this device, the 
excessive deflection of one web with respect to the others could be obviated— 

that is, the load might be distributed trans¬ 
versely. 

Where the spacing of the girder webs per¬ 
mits, single pieces of channel run vertically, 
as shown in Fig. 21c, may be used. This is 
usually only practicable for girders composed 
of rolled sections as the primary elements, and 
is not desirable for the heavier girder because 
of the lack of stiffening of the horizontal edges 
of the diaphragm. For such girders, dia¬ 
phragms with both horizontal and vertical 
edge angles are desirable. The thickness of 
the diaphragm plate is commonly fixed by 
experience, though an indication of a suitable 
thickness may be gained by considering a load equal to one-quarter of the total 
load carried by the girder, divided by the number of diaphragms connecting to one 
outer web as applied at the upper outside corner of each diaphragm. The web 
should then be proportioned by a web crippling formula such as 

p = 15,000 - 150^ 

or any other secondary compression member formula. The connection and 
stiffening angles should be e in. for the lighter girders and H in. for the heavier 
ones. 

Diaphragms should be placed at all points of concentrated loading to ensure 
the proper lateral distribution of the load. They should be placed also at the 
ends to give lateral support where the web buckling tendency is pronounced, 
and at such other points as they might appear desirable in view of probable 
inequalities of the loading, 

37. Flange Riveting.—A simple but indirect method of determining the 
spacing of rivets in the flanges of a box girder is that followed in the problem on 
the reinforced beam. Art. 14. This consists of finding the difference in total 
stress in the added flange material at two sections, and placing between the 
sections sufficient rivets to develop the difference in stress. The two sections 
may be conveniently taken at the end of the attached flange element and at the 
point of maximum stress therein. For most box girders, such as those with only 
one or two plates of moderate thickness, where the theoretical spacing is much 
greater than would be permissible by the practical restrictions relating to the 
maximum rivet spacing, this method is suflSciently accurate. In computing the 
total stress in the plate, the stress per sq. in. may, without material error, be 
taken as the maximum permissible fiber stress in bending. 

For box girders with relatively heavy flanges, in which the adopted rivet 
spacing will depend on stress conditions rather than on practical rules for maxi¬ 
mum spacing, it is desirable to employ a more exact method than that described 
in the previous paragraph. Although in the case of deep box girders, the flange 
rivet spacing may be determined by the approximate methods usually adopted 



Fiq. 31.—Distributing diaphragm 
for box girdei. 
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for plate girders (discussed in Art. 61), the generally applicable method is that 
based on the true horizontal shear between faces of connected parts. 

It has been established in Sec. 1, Art. 616, that the intensity of horizontal 
shearing stress at any point in a beam or girder is given by the formula 

QV 

where v = intensity of horizontal (or vertical) shearing stress in lb. per sq. in. 

Q — statical moment of area on either side of the point considered, taken 
about the neutral axis. 

V = total vertical shearing force at the section considered. 

1 = moment of inertia of the area of the entire section about the neutral 
axis. 

t = thickness of the section at the point considered. 

For a lin. in. of girder the horizontal shearing area = (1)(0 = ty and hence 
the total horizontal shear per lin. in. is 

91 

I 


H = = 


While the applicability of this formula 
to joints that lie in a horizontal plane is 
clear, it may not be so evident that it ap¬ 
plies to joints in a vertical plane. For ex¬ 
ample, let it be required to determine the 
total horizontal shear per lin. in. between 
the web plates of the girder shown in 
Fig. 32 and the flange angles riveted 
thereto. The total horizontal shear be¬ 
tween that portion of the section which 





3 \ 


\ B 

Neufr^f 


Axis 

\ 




Fig. 32.—Horizontal shear between web 
and flanges. 


lies above the horizontal plane BBy and the portion lying below it, is obviously 


Hb - 


QbV 

I 


Part oi Hb IS borne by the portion of the two web plates above the level BB 
and part by the flange angles and cover plate, the division being on the basis 
of relative statical moments. Consequently if in Qb only the statical moment of 
the angles and cover plate is included, the result Hb will be the amount of total 
horizontal shear between the flange angles and the web plates. 

Having found the horizontal shear per lin. in., Hi, between an element of 
the flange which is riveted to the remainder of the girder, the rivet pitch in 
the flange element, provided it does not bear any local transverse load, may be 
expressed by the formula 

where r = safe resistance of one rivet in the situation under consideration. 

XUttstratiye Problem.—If, at a certain section, the box girder shown in Fig. 28 is sub¬ 
jected to a total vertical shear of 348,000 lb., And the retired pitch of the rivets in the 
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teneion flange. Rivete, % in. diameter. Safe shearing and bearing stresses « 12,000 and 
24,000 lb. per sq. in., respectively. 

Total horiaonial shear per lin. in. on planes of contact between web plates and angles of 
tension flange riveted thereto is 



The statical moment of the net area of the tension flange about the assumed neutral 
axis (the center line of the web«) may be readily determined from the figures given for this 
girder in Table 10, p. 234, respecting the moment of inertia of this section. Arranged in 
tabular form, the computation is as below. For this purpose the areas of holes are con¬ 
sidered negative, but all distances, though measured downward from the neutral axis, are 
taken as positive. From the summation of the last column, the statical moment is seen to 
be 831.8. 



Area of part 

Distance (t/o) 
from assumed 

Statical moment 

Part 

neutral axis to 

of part (Ayo) 


(sq. in.) 

gravity axis of 
part (in.) 

(in.*) 

1 

4 bottom angles. 

1 

+28.44 

+12.52 

+356.0 

3 bottom covers. 

+42.00 

+ 15.00 

+630.0 

Part 3 holes (D) . 

- 2.50 

+11.75 

- 29.4 

4 holes (E) . 

- 8.50 

+14.69 

-124.8 


+59.44 


+831.8 


Net moment of inertia of section, from Table 10 =* 27,028.5. 
Horizontal shear, per lin. in. of girder, transferred to flanges by web. 


_ (831.8) (34^,000) 
~ " "27,028.5 


10,700 lb. 


Since the outer webs are each%ne-half the thickness of the center web, each will be 
assumed as taking one-<iuarter of the total horizontal shear per lin. in.—that is, 


Hi « (0.25X10,700) * 2,675 lb. 

The minimum value of one %-in. rivet connecting the flange angles to the center web 
is its single shearing value r * (0.60) (12,000) * 7,200 lb. 

Hence theoretical pitch should be 

r 7,200 ^ . 

" 2,m “ *"• 


To give a well distributed connection between the web and the flange angles it is best 
to use two gage lines in the vertical legs of the angles, so that the pitch of 2.69, or say 2^^ 
in., would be a staggered pitch. 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the necessary section for a symmetrically made up 
double-beam box girder, of the form shown in Fig. 33 (illustrating a girder designed in 
accordance with assumption D), to the data given below under the following alternative 
assumptions respecting allowance made for rivet holes and the position of the neutral axis: 

(A) No deduction for rivet holes; neutral axis at center of gravity of gross section. 

(B) Rivet holea in both flanges deducted; neutral axis at center of gravity of gross (or 

het) section. ' 

(C) Rivet holes in tension flange only deducted; neutral axis at center of gravity of net 
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(D) Rivet holes in tension flange only deducted; neutral axis at center of gravity of 
gross section. 


Data. —Span, 22 ft. clear, or 23 ft. 4 in. 
center to center of bearings. 

Section must be not over 23 in. deep or 
over 14 in. wide. 

Load to be 10,270 lb. per lin. ft., uni¬ 
formly distributed, consisting of 10,000-lb. 
superimposed load and 270 lb. due to weight 
of girder. 

Permissible stresses to be as follows: Bend¬ 
ing on extreme fiber = 10,000 lb. per sq. in., 
shearing on beam webs == 13,000 lb. per sq. 
in. on gross area. 

Vertical buckling stress on beam webs 




must not exceed p = 24,000 (A.I.S.C.). Fig. 33.—Proportioning of box girder 

R = end reaction of one beam in lb. cross-section—Design D. 

a = length of bearing in in. 
d = depth of beam. 
t ~ thickness of beam web. 

Rivets * in. dia.; holes for stress calculations - J» in. diam. 


Design A 

Shear ,—End reaction, or end shear, 

Vi = (>2) (23.33) (10,270) = 119,800 1b. 

Required section for shear = 119,800/13,000 — 9.23 sq. in. 

As the limitation for depth would permit 20-in. beams, it would be in the interests of 
flexural economy to use beams of this depth, although shallower ones with thicker webs 
would bo desirable if the shear happened to determine the design. Assume two 20-in., 
05.4-lb. I’s. Shear area provided = 2dt = (2) (20) (0.5) = 20 sq. in. 

These are, therefore, sufficient. 

Web Buckling .—Existing vertical comprcMivo stress on the web of one beam at the 
support, assuming a 14-in. bearing, 


Permissible buckling stress on web, at toe of fillet = 24,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Hence, assumed section is safe against web buckling. 

Bending .—Maximum bending moment, 


M 


m 

8 


(10,270) (23.33) (280) 
8 


8,387,000 in.-lb. 


Required maximum section modulus, 

Af 8,387,000 
^ ^ f ^ l'6,000 


524 


Assume as section the following: 

Two 20-in., 65.4-lb, I's 
Four 14 X plates, 

arranged as shown in Fig. 33 (which in detail applies only to case D), the outer plate on 
each flange to be out off at the point where it is no longer necessary. 
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Gross moment of inertia of two 20-in., 65.4-lb. I’s about neutral axis of girder 
- (2) (1169.6) « 2,339. 

Gross moment of inertia of two pairs of 14 X plates, 

/p«2(/0 +AyO^) 

- 2[(H2)(14)(1.126’) + (14)(1.125)(10.663’‘)] 

- 2(2 + 1.765) = 3.614 

Total gross moment of inertia = 5,863. 

Gross section modulus provided » 5,853/11.125 ~ 526. The section assumed is 
therefore adequate for bending. 


Design B 

Shear and Web Buckling .—The stresses and necessary sections are the same as for 
Design A. 

Bending .—To compensate for the loss of area due to rivet holes in both flanges, assume 
the following section: 

Two 20-in., 66.4-lb. I’s 
Two 14 X ^^-in. plates (inside) 

Two 14 X %-in. plates (outside). 

Gross moment of inertia of two I’s * 2,339 in.^ 

Gross moment of inertia of two pairs of plates, each pair comprising one 14 X 5^-in. 
plate and one 14 X ?i-in. plate, the thinner plate being on the inside for the reason given 
in Art. 46 , 


Ip * 2((H2)(14)(1.3753) 4- (14)(1.375)(10.6882)] = 4,404 in.* 

Total gross moment of inertia « 2,339 + 4,404 *= 6,743 in.* 

Moment of inertia of four J-^-in. holes through 0.78 + 1.38 = 2.16 in. of metal, neglect¬ 
ing the moment of inertia of the holes about their own gravity axis, 

Ih « (4)(0.875)(2.16)(10.30)2 * 803 in.* 

Net moment of inertia = 6,743 — 803 = 6,940 in.* 

Net section modulus = 6,940/11,376 = 622. 

This is sufficiently near the requirement, •524. 

Design C 

Shear and Web Budding ,—Same as for Design A. 

Bending .—In this case, only the holes on the tension side are to be deducted and the 
neutral axis is assumed to take up a position at the center ot gravity of the resulting net area. 

The eccentricity, c, or distance of the center of gravity of the net area from the center of 
gravity of the gross area may be readily found by the formula. 



where Qh » statical moment of the holes deducted, taken about center of gravity of the 
gross section; 

An « net area of whole section. 

For this case assume that the section adopted and the gross area is as follows: 

Two 20-in., 65.4 lb. I’s « 38.16 sq. in. gross 
Four 14 X ^-in. plates «* 35.00 sq. in. gross ' 

Total gross area » 73.16 sq. in. 

The statical moment of two holes about the neutral axis of the gross section 
Qk * (2) (0.875)(2.03) (10.24) - 36.4 in.* 

Net area of whole section * 73.16 — (2) (0.875) (2.03) • 69.60 sq. in. 
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Henoe, eccentricity 

36.4 ^ . 

* “ 60 ■ “• 


Moment of inertia, /n, of net section about the neutral axis established above may be 
found from 


In ^ I a + AgC^^ — ayo* 

where 

Ig = moment of inertia of gross section about neutral axis of gross section. 

Ag — gross area of section. 
a ** area of holes deducted. 

yo = distance of center of gravity of holes deducted from neutral axis of net section. 
Ig, for the present case = 2,339 + 2[(l^i2)(14)(1.26») + (14)(1.26)(10.626*)] =- 6.297 in.* 

«> 

Ag * 73,16 sq. in. 

6 ~ 0.62 in. 

a « (2) (0.876 X 2.03) * 3.66 sq. in. 

Vo = 10.24 4- 0.62 = 10.76 in. 

Hence, 


In, - 6,297 + (73,16) (0.62)* - (3.65) (10.76)* * 6,906 in.* 


Net section modulus = 5,906/11.77 = 502 in.* 

As this is somewhat below the requirement, 524, the section will need to be increased. 
Assume that the outer plates are each increased He 1*^ thickness. The increased 
moment of inertia for the addition to the compression flange is approximately 

I = (^H6)(10.73 4- 0.03)* « 101.1 in.* 

The increase in moment of inertia for the added thickness to the tension flange is 

A/' = ■ — (11.77 + 0.03)* - 306.4 


Total increase in moment of inertia — 207.5. 

Total net moment of inertia of increased section ~ 6,906 4“ 207.6 =* 6,113.6. Hence, 
net section modulus of increased section « 6,113.6/11.83 « 5ig, which is the nearest 
approach that can be made to the requirement, 624. The outer cover plates will there¬ 
fore each be 14 X ^He 


Design D 

Shear and Web Buckling .—Same as for Design A. 
Bending .—Assume as section. 


Two 20-in., 65.4-lb. I’s 
Four 14 X 5^^-in. plates. 

From Design the gross moment of inertia of this section about the gravity axis of the 
gross section 6,297 in.* 

Moment of inertia of two holes about the neutral axis of the gross section (assumed in 
this case as the neutral axis of the girder as built) is 

h * (2) (0.876)(2.03)(10.24)* « 373 in. 

Net moment of inertia of girder * 6,297 — 373 5,924 in.^ 

Net section modulus 5,924/11.26 « 526. This is adequate. 

Comparison of Designs 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the results reached by designing according to 
the four alternative assumptions respecting the effect of rivet holes, the following table 
has been prepared: 
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Design 

j 

Holes 

deducted 

Assumed position 
of neutral axis 

Net 

I 

(in.<) 

Net 

S \ 
(in.‘) 

i 

Max. 

gross 

area, 

A 

(in. 5) 

S 

A 

Belative 

efficien¬ 

cies 

A 

None 

Center of gravity of gross 








sec Lion. 

6,853 j 

626 

69.66 

7.55 

1.00 

B 

Two from each 

Center of gravity of gross 


1 





flange 

section. 

5,940 

522 

76.66 

6.81 

0.90 

C 

Two from tension 

Center of gravity of net area. 

6,114 

&\6 

74.91 

6.92 

0.92 


flange 







D 

Two from tension 

Center of gravity of gross 







flange 

area. 

6.924 

526 

73.10 

7.18 

0.95 


In the next to the last column of the table is given the amount of section modulus 
developed for each square inch of gross area in accordance with the four basic assumptions 
of design. In the last column the relative efficiencies are given—that is, the relative 
amount of section modulus developed per sq. in. of gross area. From this column it is 
seen that there is a loss of about 10 per cent where all holes are deducted, but only from 
5 to 8 per cent, depending on the assumption respecting the position of the neutral axis, 
when only the holes in the tension flange are deducted. 

The figures given in the table show the possibility of saving time in the design of box 
girders by making the calculation of section modulus by one of the simpler assumptions, 
such OA A or D, and then correcting the results in accordance with the actual assumption 
made respecting deductions and position of the neutral axis. For example, if the section 
modulus for a given section were found according to assumption reducing it by 8 per 
cent would give the section modulus for the same gross section according to assumption C, 
If the section modulus were found by assumption D, reducing it by 4 per cent would give 
the section modulus according to assumption C. It is best to base the calculation on 
assumption 2>, as the amount of correction is less than reciuired if it is based on method A. 

Illustrative Problem.—Find the theoretical and practical lengths of the cover plates 
for the box girder designed in the last problem, according to assumption B, 

Although the outer cover plates are required for only a fraction of the girder length, the 
innei’ cover plate on the compression flange must be carried full length to stay the flanges 
of the beams against buckling and to provide a satisfactory bearing for the applied load. 
While in theory the inner cover plate on the bottom flange may be cut off short of the end, 
it is customary to carry it full length also. This practice has the incidental advantage of 
keeping the neutral axis near the center of the beam webs. 

From Formula (1) of Art 34 , the length of the outer cover plate is given by the formula 



where 

xx =* the theoretical length of the outer cover plate. 

I « length of span. 

* section modulus required to be contributed to the girder by the two outer covers. 
S ** total required net section modulus. 

Net section modulus of beams with two inner 14 X 5-^-in. cover idates only is found by 
the methods already elucidated to be 328. 

Difference between total required section modulus S and the section modulus provided 
by two beams and the two inside flange plates is 

«i' « 524 - 328 - 196 

Hence, theoretical length of outer flange plates is 

*> - 23-33 - 14.3 ft. 
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To this length about 2 ft. would be added for the reasons given in Art. 13, so that the 
plates would bo about 16 ft. long. 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the rivet spacing in the cover plates of the girder of 
the last problem given the following data: Rivets, J4 in. diam.; permissible shearing and 
bearing stresses on shop rivets = 13,000 and 32,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. 

The number of rivets required in each flange from the center of the bearing to the center 
line of the girder is the number necessary to transmit the total stress in the two plates 
from the beams into those plates. 

Since the fiber stress increases uniformly from the neutral axis out to the extreme fiber 
and the thickness of plates on each flange is Js + = 1*38 in., the average fiber stress 

in the flange plates will be 

fa — (16,000) “ 15,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Total stress in two plates at center of girder equals net area of plates multiplied by 
average stress per sep in. that is, 

P = [(14) - (2)(0.875)](1.38)(15,000) = 254,000 1b. 

Least safe resistance of one rivet is single shearing value, 
r = (0.442) (13,000) = 5,750 1b. 


Number of rivets requned from center of bearing to centei line of girder. 


254,000 
^ = 5,750 


44.2 


or, say, 23 in each gage line. 

Considering the outer one of the two cover plates alone—that is, the ?i-in. plate—the 
average working stress in it is 


fa’ = ( 10 . 000 ) 


/ 11 . 00 \ 

Vll.38/ 


« 15,450 lb. per sq. in. 


Total stress borne by one 14 X Ji-in. plate with two Jg-hi. holes out is 


p> =[(14) - (2)(0.875)1(0.75)(15,450) - 142,000 1b. 


Number of rivets required through outer cover plate from its end to center line of girder 


_ U2,000 

" 5,750 


24.7 


or 13 in each gage line. 

The actual spacing should be arranged so as not to exceed 6 in. in either lino and so that 
for a distance of about 2 ft. at each end of each plate the spacing is less than this, say 3 or 
4 in. 

PLATE GIRDERS 


38. General Characteristics.—Whenever the situation calls for a beam or 
girder of greater flexural capacity than that of any single rolled beam or beam 
girder available, and the height conditions permit a girder of economic depth for 
bending, a single built-up beam, or plate girder, can be used to advantage. 
Although the pound price of such a girder is greater than for a multiple beam 
girder, or for a box girder utilizing rolled beams or channels for its primary ele¬ 
ments, the saving in metal due to the use of a more favorable depth generally 
makes the plate girder cheaper for heavy loads. 

Essentially, a plate girder is an I-beam built up of plates and angles, as shown 
in Fig. 34. Unlike the I-beam, which is of uniform section throughout its length, 
the plate girder may be varied in section should such prove desirable. It is, 
for example, easy to reduce the flange section at points where the smallness of the 
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bending moment warrants it, and for very large girders to use a thinner web in 
the region of light shear than in those of heavy shear. 

like the I-beam, the plate girder developed naturally from the I-shaped cast- 
iron beams and girders that preceded it. An indication of the possibilities of 
long-span built-up girders was given in the successful completion of the great 
Britannia and Conway tubular bridges in Wales, the former containing two spans 
of 460 ft. each, built in 1860. These tubular spans were, in reality, nothing but 
very large box girders carrying the traffic through, rather than on top of them. 
The longest span ever built in single web plate girder construction was a through 
span of 170 ft. in the clear, built in 1864 over the Pilalee River on the Eastern 




B —L r = 

Fig. 34.—Typical plate girder. 


Bengal Railway. The two main girders were ft. deep and 22 ft. apart. 
The longest simple plate girder spans in America occur in the double-track bridge 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad over the Susquehanna River at Towanda, Pa., 
which contains 13 spans of 129K ft., and one of 120 ft. 

Although plate girder spans of 130 ft. or over may thus be successfully built, 
it is usually more economical to employ a truss span for lengths over about 120 
ft. The pound price and the maintenance cost of plate girder bridges is relatively 
low, but beyond the 120-ft. liinit the saving of material in truss spans is likely to 
offset the advantages of plate girder construction. 

39* Composition of a Typical Girder. 

39a. Web.—^The primary element in the make-up of a plate girder 
is the web. This may be in one piece if the girder is not over about 30 ft. in 
span, or it may be in several pieces for longer girders. For very long and very 
deep girders, web splices, such as shown in Fig. 34, may be as close together as 
10 ft. due to the difficulties in getting web plates of sufficient width for the depth 
of the girder. 

396. Flanges.—^Flange angles are riveted to the upper and lower 
edges of the web so as to add to the flexural capacity of the web, and to these 
angles flange plates are riveted in turn. The most common type of flange is the 
T-flange, consisting of two angles arranged as a T, with or without attached 
plates, as in Fig. 35 (a) and (6). The bottom flange of the girder of Fig. 34 is of 
this type. Angles alone are used for comparatively light girders. 

If more than about 50 per cent of the flange material occurs in the form of 
cover plates, it is customary, if a T-flange is being used, to connect flange plates 
directly to the web by placing them between the flange angles and the web and 
letting them extend past the inner edges of the flange angles. A flange of this 
sort is shown in Fig. 35 (c). 
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If it is desirable to maintain the top surface of the top flange as a plane—^as^ 
for example, in deck plate girder spans for railway work—^a four-angle flange, 
arranged as shown in Fig. 35 (d), may be used to advantage. Although flange, or 
cover plates, are added to a T-flange on the backs of the outstanding legs, they 
are added to a four-angle 
flange in two vertical planes || '* 
on the outer faces of the ver- 4 ,^ 
tical legs. In either case, 
variation of the flange section 
is easily possible by cutting 
off the flange plates wherever 
desired. If it be desired to 
build up a particularly heavy 

flange, four angles may be no. as.-Typio'^ali^s for plate gardere. 

used and flange plates may be 

added both in horizontal and vertical planes, as shown in Fig. 35 (/). Some of 
the latter may be placed between the angles and the web, and thus be classed as 
directly-connected material. Where a considerable lateral moment is exerted on 
the flange—as for a crane runway girder—or for any reason especial lateral 
rigidity is required in the flange, a channel with flanges turned down. Fig. 35 (g), 
is advantageously employed. 

If the total length of the girder is over about two car lengths, or about 65 ft., 
it is usually necessary to count on splices in the flange, as flange angles in single 
pieces of greater length than mentioned are not likely to be available in the aver¬ 
age shop. These splices consist commonly of a short piece of angle of appropriate 
section riveted to the spliced flange angle, as described in Sec. 3, Art. 17. 

39c. Stiffeners.—If the unsupported depth of the web exceeds the 
limit mentioned in Art. 42, stiffeners are riveted vertically to the web at intervals 
equal roughly to the depth of the web. These consist usually of a pair of angles, 
one on each side of the web with one line of rivets serving the two. Where the 
top flange is of the four-angle type, as in Fig. 35 (d), (c), and (/), pairs of short 
angles must be used between the upper and lower angles of the top flange to give 
support to the outstanding legs of the upper angles and to help transfer the con¬ 
centrated applied loads to the web. These short angles should be ground to fit 
at both top and bottom, but the main angles, except in the case of the end ones, 
need to be fitted tightly only at the top. At the ends of the girder two pairs of 
stiffener angles are employed to prevent the web from buckling and to serve in a 
measure as a column for the transfer of the end reaction to the support. Fillers 
are always inserted under these stiffener angles between the flange angles on each 
side of the web to keep the stiffener angles straight. Fillers may be used under 
intermediate stiffeners, but it is generally more economic^,l, particularly for the 
deeper girders, to crimp the ends of the stiffener angles to fit over the flange angles. 

39d. Bearings.—^At each end of the girder is a sole or shoe plate 
resting on a bed plate or bed casting. If the span is over about 80 ft. a bolster, 
such as described in Arts. 66 and 69, is generally used between the shoe and the 
bed plates to overcome the tendency of the deflection to produce intensified 
pressures on the supports near the inner edge. Boilers may be used at the 
sliding end of the span, under the conditions described in Arts. 66 and 60. 
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40. Stress Conditions to Be Met.—^Like an ordinary beam, a plate girder must 
be secure against failure by flexure, flange buckling, shear or web crippling, and at 
the same time must not deflect to such an extent as to cause damage or unsightli¬ 
ness to any construction or interfere with the easy operation of moving structures. 
As a plate girder may be built to conform closely to all the stress conditions, unlike 
a rolled beam which must be of some standard cross-section, greater economies of 
material are possible with the use of plate girders than by the utilization of rolled 
beams. 

41. Proportioning for Shear.—^Although with a rolled I-beam, investigating 
for shearing stresses is necessary only for short, heavily-loaded spans, with a plate 
girder the design concerns the web quite as much as the flanges. In the latter 

case, the relation of web to flange area is subject to 
almost indefinite variation, while for beams there are 
a few fixed standard proportions, one of which must 
be adopted. 

The general formula giving the intensity of shear¬ 
ing stress at any point in a beam. 


discussed in Art. 16, in connection with beams, ap¬ 
plies to plate girders, as does the common approximate 
assumption that the shearing stress is borne entirely 
by the web and may be considered as uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over the web. It is, of course, true, as has 
been shown in the discussion of Art. 16, and in Table 
6 giving the relation of maximum to average shear¬ 
ing stress ill beams, that the above assumptions are 
in error. For plate girders the error is about the same 
as for beams—^that is, the maximum shearing stress 
at the neutral axis is ordinarily from 10 or 20 per 
cent greater than that given by the method of average 
stress. As in the case of beams, compensation for the 
error involved is made by selecting a conservative 
working stress, one which at the same time makes provision for the ordinary loss 
of section due to vertical lines of rivet holes. 

Although the effect on the shearing strength of a web plate produced by a 
vertical line of holes filled with rivets is not definitely known, some idea of the 
extreme limit of this effect may be gathered from considering the effect of a verti¬ 
cal line of open holes. Assume two plates each of thickness <, the first (a) being 
32^ deep and the second (6) 64f deep, as shown in Fig. 36. Let there be holes of 
diameter 2 t in each, spaced 8 t apart, center to center. For convenience, let half 
of one hole in each case be deducted at each of the extreme edges. In each case 
the loss of area and the loss of statical moment of half the area about the neutral 
axis is 25 per cent. For case (a) the loss of moment of inertia is 28.2 per cent, 
and for case (5) it is 26.9 per cent. This shows that the reduction in moment of 
inertia of a plate due to punching holes at uniform spacing is very nearly propor¬ 
tional to the /eduction of area, being almost exactly so for the deeper plates. 
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Fig. 36.—Effect of rivet 
holes on shearing strength 
of webs. 
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Since the true shearing stress 


V = 


QV 

It 


and both the statical moment, Q, and the moment of inertia, 7, may be taken as 
proportional to the net area of the plate, the shearing stress will be increased in 
the same ratio as the area is reduced. 

If the actual maximum shearing stress is therefore in excess of the average 
shearing stress on the gross area of the web by, say, 15 per cent on account of 
the error involved in assuming uniform distribution, and this in turn must be 
increased by as much as 25 per cent by reason of holes, the actual stress would be 
44 per cent in excess of the apparent stress. If a girder web is designed, there¬ 
fore, for an average stress on gross area of 10,000 lb. per sq. in., and allowance 
for the effect of lines of fairly closely-spaced holes must be made fully, the actual 
maximum stress would be over 14,000 lb. per sq. in. With a factor of safety of 
4, the safe shearing stress in structural steel is about 12,000 lb. per sq. in., so that 
the 10,000 lb. on gross area would then be excessive. However, it is probably 
too severe to assume a line of vertical holes tightly filled with rivets as no better 
than a line*of open holes for the resistance of shear. It is probably not necessary, 
therefore, to require webs to be designed for an average shearing stress of 10,000 
lb. per sq. in. on net area, although there are cases when 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 
on gross area gives excessive results. 

42. Proportioning for Web Buckling.—Web crippling in I-beams was dis- 

k 

cussed in Arts. 16 , 17 , and 18 . In them the value of j never gets over 70, hence, 


by using a web and length of bearing of sufficient width and length to keep the 
shear stress down to 13,000 lb. per sq. in' and that of compression of the toe of 
the fillet down to 24,000 lb. per sq. in., crippling does not occur. In plate 


girders r may be considerably over 70; hence, the allowable shear stress is reduced 


in accordance with the formula ^ = 


/ s,oooy 


(see Table 6a). 


In order to show the nature and magnitude of the diagonal compressive 
stresses in typical plate girders, the stresses at various sections of two characteris¬ 
tic girders, Fig. 37, have^been calculated in the two problems which follow. 
The intensity of the maximum stresses and their direction are computed by the 
appropriate formulas of Sec. 1, Art. 53. 

U = W± VWT¥ 


tan 2 B 


f 


The flexural stress at any point on a cross-section has been computed by apply¬ 
ing to the section the ordinary flexure formula 


/- 


Mj/ 

I 


where 

M « moment in inch-pounds 
y » distance of fiber from neutral axis of girder 
I ^ gross moment of inertia of section. 
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The shearing stress was calculated by the exact formula of Art. 16. 

QV 

It 


V = 



Fig. 37.—Diagonal compressive stresses at various sections on typical plate girders. 


Illustrative Problem.—A 30-ft. plate girder consisting of one 36 X 51 e-in. web platOt 
four 6 X 4 X 5^-in. flange angles, and two 13 X 5^-in. cover plates, 20 ft. long, as shown 
in Fig. 37a, carries a total uniformly distributed load of 5,000 lb. per lin. ft. Find the 
intensity and direction of the diagonal compressive stress at the points indicated in Fig. 
37a at cross sections 1.17, 5, 10 and 15 ft. from one support, neglecting the local effect of 
the application of the superimposed load. 

The bending moments and shearing forces at the section considered are listed in Table 

11 . 

Gross moment of inertia of girder without cover plates moment of inertia of web 
+ moment of inertia of four flange angles or 

h « (H 2 ) (0.3125) (36)3 + 4 [( 4 . 9 ) (3.61)(17.«1)»1 « 5,565 in.^ 

Gross moment of inertia of girder with two cover plates, 

/a « (5,565) + (2) (4.875) (18.438)* « 8,880 10.-* 

Applying the flexure and shearing stress formulas to each of the four cross-sections, the 
bending and shearing stresses at the seven stipulated points are calculated. Combining 
them, the intensities and direction of the maximum resultant stresses at the selected points 
are then found. In Fig. 37a the intensity of the resultant compressive stress at the seven 
points on each of the four cross sections is plotted horisontally to the right of the section, 
and curves drawn through the extremities of the lines so plotted. By scaling off the hori- 
sontal distance from the section plane to the appropriate curve at the level of the point 
considered, the intensity of the maximum diagonal compression at the point may be found. 
The direction of the maximum compressive stress is indicated for the chosen points on each 
orosB^seotion by arrows to the left of the section. 

Figures for the actual intensity of the diagonal compressive stress are given in Table 11 
in the case of each of the cross-sections for the extreme compressive fiber and for the fiber 
of the web immediately below the inner edge of the flange angles. 
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Illustrative Problem.—A 30-ft. girder made up as for the last problem, but with cover 
plates 27 ft. 8 in. long, carries a 112,500-lb. load at each of two points 5 ft. from the sup- 
ports. The dead weight of the girder is assumed to be included in these loads. Find the 
intensity and direction of the maximum compressive stresses at the same sections and 
points as those selected for the last problem. 


Table 11.—Comparison of Maximum Compressivb Stresses at Selected Points 
ON Various Cross-sections op Typical Girders 


Sec¬ 

tion 

Distance 

from 

support 

(ft.) 

Moment 

M 

Shear 

V 

Moment 

of 

inertia 

1 

Point on cross-section 

Flexural 

stress 

/ 

Shearing 

stress 

V 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

com¬ 

pressive 

no. 

(ft.-lb.) 

(lb.) 

I 

(in.<) 


(lb. per 
sq. in.) 

(lb. per 
sq. in.) 

stress 
(lb. per 
sq. in.) 


Oirder with unifty^m load^ Fig, 87 (a) 


1 

1.167 

84,000 

60,200 

5,565 

Extreme compressive 









fiber. 

8,320 


8,320 






Web at inside edge of 








2,500 

12,320 

0,625 

5,720 

7,150 

12,320 

11,150 

2 

5.8 

812,500 

50,000< 

5,565 



Inside edge of flange... 

4,140 

8 

10.0 

500,000 

25,000 

8,880 


12,580 

0,620 


12,580 

10,060 


Inside edge of flange... 

2,100 

4 

15.0 

562,500 


8,880 

Extreme fiber. 

14,150 

10,880 


14,150 

10,830 



Inside edge of flange... 


Girder with two eymmetrical concentrated loads. Fig. 37 (b) 

1 

1.167 

131,000 

112,500 

1 

5,565 

Extreme fiber. 

4,300 

8,860 


4,800 

11,180 

Inside edge of flange... 

1 0,300 

2 

5.0 

562,500 

112,500 

8,880 

Extreme fiber. 

14,150 

10,830 


14,150 


Inside edge of flange... 

0,460 

16,310 

8 

10.0 

562,500 

562,500 


8,880 

Extreme fiber. 

14,150 

14,150 


14,150 

4 

15.0 


S,BS0 

Extreme fiber. 


14^150 






The moments and shears for the sections considered are listed in Table 11. On the 
assumption that the weight of the girder is included in the two concentrated loads, the 
moment increases uniformly from zero at the supports to a maximum at the points of 
loading and in loads. The shear being assumed as zero for this section, the maximum 
stresses are ail purely flexural. Diagrams similar to those plotted in Fig. 37 (a) are shown 
in Fig. 37 (5). The intensities of maximum compressive stress for the two points of par¬ 
ticular interest on each cross-section are listed in Table 11. For simplicity, the maximum 
shear and maximum moment are both assumed to occur at the center of the concentrated 
load. 


42a. Variation in Web Compression.—Study of the results obtained 
in the last two illustrative problems shows: 

1 . That the diagonal compressive stress tends to become measurably con¬ 
stant throughout the clear depth of the web as the shear becomes relatively 
large and the moment relatively small. 

2. /That the direction of the maximum diagonal stresses tends to become 
apin*oximately at 45 deg. with the neutral axis throughout the clear depth of the 
web, wherever the shear is relatively large and the moment relatively small. 

3 . That near the ends of a girder and at points where the shear and moment 
are both large, the diagonal compressive stress in the web immediately inside the 
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inner edge of the flange angles may be considerably in excess of the flexural stress 
at the extreme fiber. Such occurs at sections 1 and 2 for both girders considered. 

426. Thickness Ratio of Web.—^Although some provision against 
failure of a girder web by buckling is involved in proportioning for shear accord¬ 
ing to the usual range of permissible shearing stresses, further limitations must 
often be made. 

To keep the slenderness ratio of a vertical strip of web plate within reasonable 
bounds, it is sometimes specified that the thickness of the web shall not be less 
than >16 0 of the unsupported depth between flange angles or side plates. This, 
for example, is the requirement in Schneider’s ^‘General Specifications for the 
Structural Work of Buildings.” The 1938 A.R.E.A. specifies >170 except that 
if the extreme fiber stress in the compressive flange is less than that allowable. 


the denominator may be 


multiplied by 



where p == allowable fiber stress and 


/ ~ the extreme fiber stress in the flange. For unstiffened web plates the 
Standard Specifications for Highway Bridges,” 1941, requires web plates to be 
made not less than Ko \//5 or YnaD for carbon steel, not less than Hr \/S or 
>^ 45 ^) for silicon steel and not less than >15 \/5 or >{ 30 ^ for nickel steel, in 
which D = the clear distance between flanges. In most cases a uniform thick¬ 
ness is used throughout the length of the girder, although for very heavy girders 
an increase of thickness in regions of large shear and diagonal compression is 
adopted. 

A further restriction of the clear length of web plate that may buckle without 
hindrance is imposed by the requirement of intermediate stiffeners under certain 
conditions. If the thickness of web plate is less than Ho or Ho the unsupported 
distance between flanges, stiffeners are commonly specified. These, if spaced 
sufficiently close together, as explained in Art. 62, break up, or limit the length of 
diagonal belts of web, along which compressive or buckling stresses may reach a 
high intensity in regions of large shear, or large shear and large moment combined. 

42c. Limiting Buckling Stresses.—^Although the limiting thickness 
ratio of a web may be observed and stiffeners used, dangerous buckling stresses 
may nevertheless arise in the webs at a section of heavy shear, unless the stiffeners 
are closely spaced. The best provision against buckling and crippling is to 
limit the allowable average shear stress to 13,000 lb. per sq. in. and to provide 
stiffeners at bearings and points of concentrated loadings. The A.I.S.C. limits 
average shear to 13,000 lb. per sq. in. The A.R.E.A. allows 12,000 on buildings 
and 11 ,000 lb. per sq. in. on bridges. In addition, the A.R.E.A. requires stiffeners 

at bearings and points of concentrated loading; and if ^ > 60, intermediate 


stiffeners as well at distances not to exceed 72 in. or that given by the formula 
^ a- — t '\/^> when h ~ clear distance between flanges or side plates. 


From this latter specification the girder shown in the last.problem would not 
meet A.R.E.A. specifications, since ^ =* 91.3 and there are no stiffeners under the 

load or any of the intermediate type. , ’ ,, 

42d. Proportioning for Diagonal Tension. —^As has been pointed out 
in Art. 17, there exist at points below the neutral axis of a simply supported 
beam, diagonal tensile stresses of the same magnitude as those e^dsting at cor- 
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responding points above the neutral axis, acting in a direction at right angles to 
the maximum compressive stress existing at the point on the tension side being 
considered. If the upper half of each diagram of Fig. 37 were turned down about 
the neutral axis as a hinge it would correctly represent the intensity of the maxi¬ 
mum tensile stresses below the neutral axis. 

In spite of the existence of these high diagonal tensile stresses, however, it is 
usually unnecessary to investigate them, since if the web can safely resist the 
shearing stresses in it, it can safely resist any tensile stresses arising from the 
combination of flexure and shear. This is because the safe strength of steel is a 
third more in tension than in columnar compression. The only exception to this 
condition is for the web fibers immediately inside the inner edge of the flange 
angles in girders with very thin webs. There, as has been already pointed out 
in this article, the maximum diagonal stresses may exceed the maximum flexural 
stress at the extreme fiber. In such cases, the web may need to be reinforced 
along this line of weakness by longitudinal plates placed under the flange angles 
and extending inside them, or by using angles with wider vertical legs. 

Indirectly, some advantage accrues to the compression half of the beam 
through large diagonal tensile stresses, whether brought about by the combina¬ 
tion of ordinary flexural and shear stresses, or by the application of a concentrated 
load to the tension side. The greater the diagonal tension in the web, the better 
is the web restrained against buckling. Inadequate webs are thus often kept 
from failure in buckling by the existence of excessive tensile stresses. 

The effect of concentrated loads on the web immediately below or above them 
is to increase the maximum diagonal compressive stress already existing. If the 
load is applied above the neutral axis, the diagonal compressive stress of the 
web below is increased; if it is applied below the neutral axis, the diagonal tensile 
stress is increased. On the assumption that the shearing stress is uniformly 
distributed over the web, it may be shown that the intensity of the vertical stress 
on horizontal sections arising from the concentrated load decreases uniformly 
with the vertical distance of the horizontal section from the point of loading. 
If this vertical stress at any selected point be g, the maximum diagonal stress, 
/m, at this point may be shown to be 

/» = ^ (/ + 3) + V| (/ - qy + 

where / and v are the flexural and shearing stresses at the point. ^ The angle B 
which this total maximum stress makes with the vertical is such that 

2 v 

tan 2B = - 

/ - g 

Adoption of a given web thickness for a girder is influenced by other factors 
than the capacity to resist shear and crippling without exceeding certain pre¬ 
scribed stresses. If in order to obtain the required area, a thin web be made 
very deep, the extra width may entail a higher pound cost for the web material. 
In addition, there is considerable risk of damage to thin webs in fabrication, 
transportation, and erection and the percentage loss through corrosion is higher 
than for thicker webs. Wherever an effort is made to utilize a very thin web, 
1 Sae See. 1, Art. Me. 
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it may necessitate stiffeners so closely spaced as to increase the cost of the whole 
girder materially. 

43* Moment of Resistance, Exact Method. —^By reason of the rigid attach¬ 
ment of the flanges to the web, a plate girder is essentially a built-up beam and its 
moment of resisUnce, or capacity to resist bending moment, should properly 
be computed from the common flexure formula, f = M/8, or M Sf, To 
apply this formula accurately, it is necessary to compute the moment of inertia 
of the actual section, if such is not available in tables. However, because of the 
innumerable combinations of plates and shapes worked into plate girder sections, 
the properties of the particular section in hand are often not listed, and hence the 
value of I must be specially determined for the case under consideration. 

In allowing for rivet holes on the tension side of the girder, the same differ¬ 
ences of practice exist as have been mentioned in connection with the design of 
beams containing rivet holes. Some designers proportion by the moment of 
inertia of the gross section, as is recommended by the American Bridge Co. in 
specifications for steel structures. Some proportion for the gross section on the 
compression side and net section on the tension side and others for the net section 
on both sides. Some assume the neutral axis to be at the center of gravity of the 
gross section and others assume it as at the center of gravity of the net section. 

As has been pointed out in the discussion of the moment of resistance of the 
net section of beams, it is reasonable to assume the gross section as operative 
on the compression side but only the net section on the tension side. While the 
neutral axis is shifted upward a small distance by the holes on the tension side, it 
is more convenient to assume it as at the center of gravity of the gross section and 
then apply a correction to the net moment of inertia or section modulus to com¬ 
pensate for the erroneous assumption respecting the position of the neutral axis. 
Since the position of the neutral axis must be somewhere between the gravity axes 
of the gross section and that of the net section, this correction cannot be large. 

Computation of the moment of resistance of a plate girder section is simple, 
once the correct section modulus has been found. The determination of this 
quantity is tedious if the net section is considered, since the holes in the web as 
well as those in the flange must be considered. The necessary operations can 
best be explained by an example. 

niustrative Problem.—4 plS'te girder section consists of a 36 X ?i-in. web plate, 
four 6 X 6 X ^^-in. angles spaced 36^ in. back to back, and four 14 X ^^-in. cover 
plates, as shown in Fig. 38 (6). Holes for H-in. rivets (counted as 1 in. diameter) occur 
in the flanges and web, as shown, those on the compression side not being counted. Com¬ 
pute the section modulus: (1) Of the gross section; (2) of the section with the holes on the 
tension side only deducted, assuming that the neutral axis is at the center of gravity of the 
net section; (3) of the net section as above, assuming the neutral axis as at the center of 
gravity of the gross section. 

1. Section Modulue of the Gross Section, —This is found by dividing the moment of 
inertia, J, of the gross section by the distance, c, from the center of gravity of the gross 
section to the extreme fiber of the outer cover plate. The method has been already illus¬ 
trated in the problems on box girders. 

Gross I of section: 

Web, (H2)(0.375)(36)* - 1,468 ’ 

4 angles, 4(Jo + Ayo*) - 4[(16.4) + (4.36) (16.61)*! « 4,882 

2 prs. plates, /o being negligible (2) (14) (0.76) (18.626)* >■ 7,290 

Total I - 13,830 
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Section modulus of gross area, 

5 * 13,630/19.0 « 717.6 

2. Section Modulus of Net Section, Neutral Axis at its Gravity Axis ,—The distance, «, 
of the gravity axis of the unsymmetrical net section above the center of gravity of the 
gross section may be found by the formula 


where 


e 


91 

Ah 


Qh = statical moment of holes about neutral axis of gross section. 
An ^ net area of girder section. 



^plfifes 


-T . 




tM3h£0'i‘ 


{Smvtfy 

'i 1 




CtX/3 

aection-^ 





Fio. 38.—Comparison of the section moduli of typical plate girder sections. 


From Fig. 38 (6), Qh is seen to be 


0.376(0 + 3.5 + 7 + 10.5) + (1.126) (15.75) + (2) (1.125) (18.438) « 67.1 

Net area of section »* gross area — area of holes on or below gravity axis of gross section 
-** 61.94 — 4.88 ** 47.06 sq. in. Hence 

e = 67.1/47.06 « 1.425 in. 


The moment of inertia of the unsymmetrical net section about its grfivity axis may bo 
found readily from the formula 

J„ « / + Ac* - U 

where 

1 « moment of inertia of gross section about its own gravity axis. 

A » area of gross section. 

6 «• distance of gravity axis of net section above gravity axis of gross section. 

/a' » moment of inertia of holes about gravity axis of net section. 


The latter will, following Fig. 385, be 


0.375(1.426* + 4.925* +8.425* + 11.925*) + (1.125) (17.176)* + (2) (1.125) (19.863)* 

> 1,313 

Hence 

In « (13,630) + (61.94) (1.425)* - 1,313 » 12,423 
Section modulus of net section, 


8n » 12,428/20.425 « 608 Sn/S - 0.848 
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3. Section Modulus of Net Section^ Neutral Axis al Gravity Axis of Gross Section .—Net 
moment of inertia of unsymmeirical net section, 

In' - Ih 

where Ih *** moment of inertia of holes about gravity axis of gross section.. 

The latter is 

0.375(02 + 3.52 + 72 4- 10 . 52 ) + 1.125(15.75)2 -f (2)(1.125)(18.438)* « 1,108 


Hence 


and 


In' “ 13,630 - 1,108 = 12,522, 


Sn' « 12,522/19.0 == 659. Sn'/S « 0.92 

Comparing Sn and Sn' it is seen that Sn/Sn' ~ 0.923. That is, the section modulus 
obtained by assuming the neutral axis to be at the center of gravity of the net section is 
92.3 per cent of that obtained assuming the neutral axis as fixed at the neutral axis of the 
gross section. However, as pointed out in the discussion of beams, Art. 7, the neutral axis 
probably does not shift to the extreme position of the center of gravity of the net section 
and consequently if the convenient assumption of fixed neutral axis be made the result in 
the present instance need be reduced by not over 5 per cent. 

Computations similar to those in the last problem have been made for the 
three other girders shown in Figs. 38a, c, and d and the results obtained are 
set forth in Table 12. An examination of this table shows that, for the four 
typical girders analyzed, the loss of section modulus under the most serious 
assumption—namely, that the neutral axis is at the center of gravity of the 
unsymmetrical net section—ranges from 12.7 to 17.4 per cent, being greater for 
sections with heavy flanges than for those with light ones. The loss under the 
simpler assumption of fixed axis ranges from 6.5 to 8.3 per cent, being, as before, 
greater for sections with heavy flanges than for sections with light ones. The 
ratio of section modulus determined under the first assumption to that deter¬ 
mined under the second one varies from 0.90 to 0.934, being lowest for girders 
with heavy flanges. Since the true position of the neutral axis is somewhere 
between the two positions assumed, a reduction factor of A = 0.95 applied to 
Sn' will give sufficiently close results for even girders with heavy flanges. 


Table 12.—Moments of Inertia and Section Moduli of Typical Plate Girders 


Girder 

Gross section 

Unsyxnmetriof 

Neutral axis at gravity 
axis of net area 

l 1 net section 

Neutral axis at gravity 
axis of gross area 

Sn 

Sn* 

Average 

reduction 

factor 

recommended 
to be applied 
to Sn' to 
give Sn" 

No. 

Fig. 

No. 

I 

8 

In 

Sn 

% 

Sn 

8 

Jn' 

Sn' 

Sn' 

Is 

1 

38a 

5,810 

818 

5,395 

278 

0.873 

5,430 

298 

0.935 

0.934 

0.95 

2 

885 

18,630 

’ 718 

12,423 

608 

0.848 

12,522 

659 

0.920 

0.923 

0.95 

3 

88c 

19,170 

684 

17,455 

538 

0.848 

17,615 

583 

0.919 

0.924 

0.95 

4 

d8d 

40,910 

1.319 

86.347 

1,086 

0.824 

37,401 

1.207 

0.917 

0.900 

1 

0.95 


44. Moment of Resistance, Approximate Method.—To obviate the somewhat 
laborious computation of moment of inertia involved in employing the accurate 
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method for determining moment of resistance, it is customary to employ an 

approximate method giving sufficiently precise results for all but the shallower 

girders. This method is based 

on the concept of the girder as 

a truss. Virtual chord areas A jjk/fT*" i ' | 

are determined from the area of | \c^ of r/^ff^e i | 

the girder section and the dispo- 1 j j I 

sition of the material therein. I 1 * I i ^ 

Knowing these chord areas and I « I || j webpitita 60 ’»f 

the distances between their ' §.j | 

centers of gravity, it is easy to ' J?l ) . ^ ( 

compute the moment of resist- v I 

ance, which is merely the prod- ^ - 

uct of the total permissible i '^1 ! ^! ) 

stress in one chord and the j I * / 

distance between chord centers. I '^1 j I 

Consider the flexure formula j • 1 1 , 

M == /J/c, as applied to any [I ! ! \ 

girder section, such as that | j I | 

shown in Fig. 39. The mo- | I ,. j _ ' m y - j 

ment of inertia of the whole . t Y — 

section is made up of the mo- ^ ipbfto ts^i 

ment of inertia of the flanges j— j ■ 

plus the moment of inertia of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the web—that is, 7 = 7/ + 7«,. I ^ ^ 

Let A/ be the net area of one ^ q . 

flange proper—that is, the ^ 

angles and flange plates riveted « tv/t ^ r • r • j u 

® 1x1 n —Moment of resistance of girder by ap- 

to the web at one edge as ilangc proximate method. 

material; d the distance be¬ 
tween centers of gravity of flanges, or the effective depth; t the thickness of the 
web plate; and h the depth of this plate. Then, approximately, 

In this expression the moment of inertia of the two flange areas A/ about their 
own gravity axes parallel to the neutral axis of the whole girder has been 
neglected, since it is relatively unimportant when compared with the term 

Where cover plates are employed, as in Fig. 39, the center of gravity of the*, 
flange is not far from the edge of the web plate—^that is, h = d, approximately. 

d 

If at the same time the distance c be replaced by 2 » or in effect the prescribed 

stress f be assumed to act at the center of gravity of the flange, the expression 
for moment of resistance of the entire section becomes, 

d 

2 



n~/ 

• A 1 
^ ! 

uK- \ 



3 


-Moment of resistance of girder by ap¬ 
proximate method. 
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or simplifying, 

M ^ fd(A/+ HAJ), (1) 

where AJ ^ td ^ approximate area of the web. 

Formula (1) is an expression for the moment of resistance of a virtual truss, 
of which the area of one chord or flange is 4/' -f HAJ, It is evident, therefore, 
that the web contributes to the moment of resistance an amount equal to that 
which would be produced by concentrating approximately one-sixth of its area at 
the center of gravity of each of the flanges. This amount is commonly known as 
the web equivalent. 

In applying Formula (1), care must be taken to give proper recognition to 
the presence of rivet holes. A/', the area of one flange, must be the net, not the 
gross area, for while it is customary to make no deduction for holes in the compres¬ 
sion flange if properly filled with well-driven rivets, the full deduction for a tension 
member must be made for the tension flange. The actual number of rivets to 
be deducted in a given case will depend on the number of rows of rivets in the 
vertical and horizontal legs of the flange angles and the pitch of the rivets. The 
method of computing the deduction will be in accordance with the provisions of 
the specification. It may be that outlined in Art. 66. 

If there be vertical lines of holes in the web, as at a stiffener or a web splice, 
the area of web, AJ^ should be taken as the net area through the rivet holes. 
For such girders, it is convenient to make an average approximation of the 
relation of net to gross web area, and base the formula on gross web area. If it 
be assumed that J^-in. rivets or 1-in. holes are spaced on an average 4 in. verti¬ 
cally apart in the stiffeners, the net area of the web is % the gross area, and hence 
yi of the net area equals H of the gross area. Formula (1) applied to girders 
with vertical lines of holes in the web then becomes 

M ^Sd{A/ + HA^) (2) 

where — gross area of the web. Some designers permit only K o or >1 2 of the 
gross area of the web to be counted as web equivalent, but as no deduction really 
needs to be made for the compression half, yi is not excessive. 

Formerly, it was common practice to disregard altogether the value of the web 
in contributing to the moment of resistance and require all of the flange area to be 
area in excess of the web. Under such a specification. Formula (2) would become 

M = fdA/ (3) 

The obvious severity of this requirement has led to its abandonment in nearly 
aU specifications. 

In computing the moment of resistance of a girder, it is common practice 
to assume the effective depth of plate girders with two T-flanges carrying cover 
plates as the. depth of the web. No appreciable error is involved in such an 
assumption, as will be shown in examples, but the rule does not apply with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy to girders with four-angle flanges or with T-flanges without cqver 
plates. In these cases the center of gravity of the flange may be several inches 
inside the edge of the web plate, and its position must therefore be specially 
ealculated. 
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Since neither the areas of the two flanges nor the permissible stresses in them 
are necessarily equal, the moment of resistance with respect to the two flanges 
will, in general, be unequal. The strength of the girder will, of course, be 
governed by the lesser of the two. 

Illustrative Problem.—Compute by the approximate method the moment of resistance 
of the plate girder section shown in Fig. 39» and made up of one web plate 60 X in., 
four 6 X 3)^ X H-in. angles, and two 13 X ?^-in. cover plates. Assume the web equiva¬ 
lent as Hf the permissible flexural stress as 20,000 lb. per sq. in., and rivets in. diameter. 
Net section of tension flange will be computed by the exact method of Art. 66 , the rivet 
spacing being as shown. 

From Fig. 39, it is evident that the dangerous section is cutting the holes through 
the cover plates and the horizontal legs of the flange angles, and located 3 in. from the 
centers of the holes through the vortical legs of the flange angles. Since the distance 
between gage lines of the developed flange angle is 5 in., the deduction for one angle is 
f )und from Fig. 56 to be 1 + 0.6 « 1.6 holes, and, for two angles, 3.2 holes. For the cover 
plate it is 2 holes. 

Net area of two angles is (2)44.60) — (3.2)(1.0)(0.5) « 7.4 sq. in.; net area of one cover 
plate is (13) (0.375) - (2) (1.0) (0.375) « 4.13 sq. in. 

Total net area of one flange proper » 7.4 -{-4.13 « 11.53 sq. in 

Web equivalent « (H) (60) (0.375) » 2.81 sq. in. 

Assuming d = depth of web plate » 60 in., 

M = (20,000) (60) (11.53 -f 2.81) = 17,208,000 in.-lb. 

Let it be required to find the moment of resistance using the exact value for the effective 
depth—that is, the computed distance between the centers of gravity of the flanges. 
Making the computation on the basis of gross flange area, the section that predominates, 
it is found that the center of gravity of the flange is 0.47 in. inside the back of the flange 
angles and that the true effective depth is 59>55 in. The moment of resistance using this 
value « il/ » (20,000) (69.65) (11.53 + 2.81) * 17,079,000 in.-lb., or 0.76 per cent less 
than by using the approximate value of d. In girders with a pair of flange plates on each 
flange, there is very little error involved in assuming the effective depth as equal to the 
depth of the web plate. 

Illustrative Problem.—Find the moment of resistance of the girder in the last problem, 
assuming that the cover plates are omitted. 

As there are holes in only one leg of the flange angles, the deduction from each angle 
will be one hole. 

Net area of one flange « (2) (4.50) — (2)(1)(0.6) = 8.00 sq. in. The web equivalent 
is, as before, 2.81 sq. in. 

Since there are no cover plates, it is best not to assume the effective depth as the depth 
of the web plate. The distance of the center of gravity of each flange being 0.83 in. from 
the backs of the flange angles, the effective depth is 60.5 — (2) (0.83) » 58.84 in. 

The moment of resisj^ance, 

M « (20,000) (68.84) (8,00 +2.81) « 12,721,600 in.-lb. 

If the effective depth had been assumed as the depth of the web, or 60 in., the error 
would have been 1.97 per cent on the unsafe side. It is thus evident that if the outstanding 
legs of the flange angles are considerably greater in length then the vertical legs, there is 
no serious error involved in assuming the effective depth as the depth of the web jplate, 
even though there are no cover plates. 

Illustrative Problem. —If in the last problem the flanges consist of two 6 X 6 X }^-in. 
angles without cover plates, the flange rivets having a staggered pitch of 6 in., as shown in 
Fig. 40, find the moment of resistance. 

From Fig. 55 it is seen that the rivet hole deduction from one angle is 1 + 0 » 1 hole, 
and 2 holes for the two angles. The net flange area is therefore (2) (5.75) ^ (2)(1)(0.5) 
•• 10.50 sq. in. 

The distance of the center of gravity of a flange being 1.68 in. from the backs of the 
angles, the effective depth is therefore 60.5 — (2) (1.68) 57.14 in. 
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The moment of resistance is, therefore, 

M » (20,000) (57.14) (10.60 + 2.81) = 16,211,000 in.-lb. 

Had the effective depth been assumed as 60 in., the result would have been 6 per cent in 
error. With equal-legged flange angles and no cover plates, it is, therefore, necessary to 
compute the effective depth. 

Illastratiye Problem.—If the section of a plate girder be as shown in Fig. 41—that is, 
with a 60 X Ke-in. web plate, bottom flange of two 6 X 6 X angles and two 

14 X J^-in. cover plates, and the top flange of four 6 X 4 X J^-in. angles, and four 7 X 
^-in. plates, with flange riveting as shown—find the amount of resistance, assuming the 
web equivalent as Permissible flange stress on tension flange 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 
net area, and on compression flange 15,000 lb. per sq. in. gross area. Rivets in. 

Applying the method of calculating exact deductions from tension flanges, explained 
in Art. 66 , to the riveting arrangement shown in Fig. 41, it is evident that the deduction 
should be two holes from each angle and two from each cover plate. 




effective depth. 

Net area of two 6 X 6 X angles « (2)(7.78) - (4)(1)(0.688) « 12.81 sq. in. 

Net area of two 14 X cover plates * (2) (14) (0.6) - (4)(1)(0.6) « 12.00 sq. in. 

Web equivalent = (>i) (60) (0,4376) « 3.28 sq. in. 

Total net flange area 12.81 + 12.00 + 3.28 = 28.09 sq. in. 

The center of gravity of the compression flange is seen by inspection to be 4% in. down 
from the backs of the outer angles, and if the center of gravity of the tension flange be 
assumed as at the edge of the web, the effective depth is then 60.6 — (4.376 + 0.26) « 
66.88 in. 

Moment of resistance of girder with respect to tension flange is 

Af -/d ^A/' + = (16,000) (66.88) (28.09) - 26,100,000 in.-lb. 

Gross area of compression flange is made up as follows: 

4 angles, 6 X 4 X = (4)(3.61) - 14.44 sq. in. 

4 plates, 7 X M = (4) (7) (0.6) - 14 00 sq. in. 

H web = (}i)(60)(0.4376) - 3.28 sq. in. 

Total gross area — 31.72 sq. in. 

Moment of resistance with respect to compression flange is 

M - (18,000)(66.88)(31.7a) - 26,600,000 m.-lb. 
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The girder is therefore, stronger in the compression flange than in the tension flange, 
but the make-up of the flanges is in accordance with the principle that the gross area of the 
compression flange should be as nearly as possible equal to the gross area of the tension 
flange (see Art. 46). 

45. Comparison of Exact and Approximate Methods.— Before using the 
approximate or truss-chord method of calculating the moment of resistance, 
designers should be aware of the degree of accuracy attainable by it. Although 
for the ordinary cases of plate girders with T-flanges it is sufficiently exact, for 
very shallow girders it cannot safely be used, particularly if these girders have 
heavy or 4-angle flanges. The assumptions of uniform stress over the flangea 
and that the effective depth equals the depth of the web plate are too much in 
error. In such cases the method of the moment of inertia should be employed 
instead. 

Two characteristic examples will make this point clear. 

Illustratiye Problem.—Find the moment of resistance of the plate girder shown in Fig. 
ZSb by the approximate method and compare it with the moment of resistance for this 
girder already found by the moment of inertia method. Assume permissible bending 
stress on both flanges = 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Gross area of one flange is: 

Two angles, 6 X 6 X in. — (2)(4.36) ~ 8.72 sq. in. 

Two plates, (2)(14)(0.375) - 10.60 sq. in. 

of web = 0^) (36) (0.375) *= 1 69 sq. in. 

Total gross area == 20.91 sq. in. 

Net area of one flange with the rivet pitch assumed = gross area less 2 holes out of 
each angle and 2 holes out of each cover plate = 20.91 — (4) (1) (0.376) — (4) (1) (0.376) 
»= 17.91 sq. in. 

Assuming the effective depth as equal to the depth of the web, as is commonly done, 
the moment of resistance is 

M « (16,000) (36) (17.91) ==» 10,320,000 in.-lb. 

Referring to Table 12, it is seen that the probable net section modulus of this girder, 
considering the effect of the holes on the position of the neutral axis, is (0.95) (659) » 626. 
The moment of resistance would, therefore, be 

M *iSn'7 « (626)(16,000) « 10,026,000 in.-lb. 

The approximate method in this case gives a result in error on the safe side by 3 per cent. 

Illustrative Problem.—Calculate the moment of resistance of the unsymmetrical girder 
shown in Fig. 41 by the exact method and compare it with the moment of resistance already 
found by the approximate method. 

Taking statical moments of gross areas about the center line of the web, the center of 
gravity of the gross section is found to be 1.64 in. below the center line of the web. 

Moment of inertia of gross section with respect to its gravity axis is found to be 52,827. 

Moment of inertia of holes about gravity axis of gross section 4,572. 

Net moment of inertia » 48,255, and section modulus « 48,255/31.89 «« 1,516. 
Multiplying this by the recommended correction factor (Tablq 12), adjusted net section 
modulus * 1,440. 

Moment of resistance of net section by the exact method » (1,440) (16,000) » 23,000,- 
000 in.4b. 

Least moment of resistance found by the approximate method (last problem under Art. 
44), * 26,100,()00 in.-lb. 

Hence the approximate method gives in this case a result 9 per cent too great. 

From the first problem it is evident that the approximate method gives 
reasonably accurate results for girders of moderate depth with T-fianges. Had 
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the girder been much shallower with the same flange material, or if it had had 
much heavier flanges with the same depth, the error would have been more 
serious, justifying the use of the exact method of the moment of inertia. 

From the second problem, it is seen that with a top flange of 4 angles, even 
where the girder is of moderate depth, the approximate method cannot be relied 
upon. Had the flanges been heavier, or the girder shallower, the error involved 
in the use of the approximate method would have been greater. 

46. Composition of Flanges.—^In making up a flange section, such as any 
of those shown in Fig. 35, it is necessary to decide upon the proportion of the 
added flange material that must be directly connected to the web. Many speci¬ 
fications once required that not over one-half of the total section must be in the 
form of plates not directly connected to the web, and this rule is very commonly 
observed. However, later specifications merely require that flange angles shall 
form as large a part of the area of the flange as practicable. If a very large 
amount of material in the form of cover plates were attached to relatively light 
flange angles, the latter might not be able to transmit safely to the plates the 
stress they should bear. For flanges of such large section that approximately 
half the area cannot be provided by the number and size of angles adopted, flange 
plates are added between the angles and the web, as shown in Fig. 35c’ and /. 
They are then directly connected material. 

For a T-flange in which unequal-legged angles are used and there is no danger 
of concentrated loads such as ties, it is best to have the long legs outstanding, since 
this throws the center of gravity of the flange farther out than if the short legs 
were outstanding, and hence increases both the vertical and lateral flexural 
efficiency. Unequal-legged angles so placed are more efficient than equal-legged 
ones, but the latter are often required to accommodate the necessary flange 
rivets. 

Four-angle flanges, such as shown in Fig. 35d, e and /, should be as shallow 
as possible, in order to throw the center of gravity well out, and if the angles 
are of unequal areas the inner pair of the two should be the smaller, since they 
are less effective than the other pair. Unequal-legged angles with the long legs 
outstanding are more efficient than equal-legged angles. 

It has long been the custom to specify that if the flange plates on a flange are 
of unequal thickness, the thinnest plate should be on the outside. There does not 
appear to be any good reason for this rule. On the contrary, with a given rivet 
spacing there is less likelihood of a thick plate separating from the remainder of 
the flange than there is for a thin plate to do so. Besides, if one plate of the top 
flange must be carried the full length of the girder, it is more economical to 
employ the thinnest one for this purpose. The width of flange plates should be 
so fixed that they do not extend more than 6 in, outside the outer line of rivets 
nor more than 8 times the thickness of the thinnest plate on the flange. 

Since no deduction need be made for rivet holes in the compression flange, the 
gross area of this flange might theoretically be made less than the gross area of 
the tension flange, even though the working stress on the former may be less than 
on the latter, due to allowance for buckling. However, as it is desirable to keep 
the neutral axis as nearly as possible in the center of the web, and its position 
depends largely on gross areas, it is frequently specified that the gross area of the 
compression flange shall be the same as the gross area of the tension flange. 
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For the purpose of determining the flange area required to resist a given 
moment by the approximate method, Formula (2) of Art. 44 may be written 


or 


vl/ + # = 


M 

fd 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


From Formula (1) the total flange area required (including web equivalent) 
is found, while from Formula (2) the area of the angles and flange plates only is 
determined. 

If no part of the web is counted as flange material, Formula (1) or (2) becomes 



(3) 


While this latter method of proportioning is too severe, it is useful in making rough 
preliminary approximations of the size of the flanges required. 

In proportioning by the exact or moment of inertia method it is useful to make 
a preliminary calculation of section by the approximate method and then test it 
by the exact method. If the stresses are too large or too small, the section must 
then be revised. Proportioning by the exact method is much more laborious 
than by the approximate one. 


Illustrative Problem.—Determine by the approximate method the required composition 
of the two flanges of a girder for which the maximum bending moment is 3,000,000 ft.-lb., 
if the web is 72 X M in. and the upper flange is to be of the 4-angle typo, with vertical 
flange plates if necessary. Permissible flexural stress =« 16,000 lb. per sq. in. on tension 
flange and 15,000 lb. per sq. in. on compression flange. Web equivalent, Rivets 
% in. dia. 

Assume the top flange angles as 6 X 6 in., the upper pair being set in. out from the 
edge of the web and the pairs 12}^ in. back to back. Assume also that the two angles of 
the bottom flange are set out from the edge of the web plate. The effective depth 

may therefore be taken with sufficient accuracy as 72.5 — (6.25 + 0.25) « 6i6 in. 

Required net area in angles and flange plates of bottom flange, from Formula ;(2) 


M Au, (3,000,000) (12) 

^ fd 8 ~ (16,000) (66) 


(72) (0.5 ) 
8 


29.6 sq. in. 


Required gross area in angles and flange plates of top flange, 


, , (3,000,000) (12) 

(15,000) (66) 


(72) (0.5) 
8 


31.9 sq. in. 


For the bottom flange, the riveting arrangement will be assumed as such that the two 
holes should be taken out of each angle and two out of each flange plate. The flange may 
then be made up as follows: 


Two angles, 6 X 6 X less four 1-in. holes 14.93 sq. in. net 

Two plates, 14 X ^ in., less four l-in. holes 15.00 sq. in. net 

29.93 sq. in. net 


The total gross area of the bottom flange is 35.68 sq. in. f 

The top flange wUl be made up as below, the small excess of area over stress require¬ 
ments being provided to make the gross areas of the two flanges nearly equal. 

Pour angles, 6 X 6 X in. » 17.44 sq. in. 

Four plates, 10 X in. - Iff.00 sq. in. 

32.44 sq. in. 
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47. Moment of Resistance of Girders with Sloping Flanges.—^Variation of 
the depth of a girder to suit the shear and moment requirements from point to 
point is sometimes carried out in girders for travelling cranes, turntables, bridge 
floor beams and viaduct girders. This is done by sloping one or both flanges, 
as shown in Fig. 42, or sometimes in the case of the lower flange by curving it 
upward from the center toward the ends where it becomes horizontal. Such a 
girder is termed a '^fish-bellied'* girder. 

To obtain the total stress in either flange of a girder with sloping flanges, it is 
only necessary to divide the moment at the section by the perpendicular distance 
to the center of gravity of the flange concerned from the intersection of the section 
plane with the neutral line of the other flange, reducing the result to allow for 
such portion of the moment as may be taken by the web. 

Thus, in the case shown in Fig. 42a, the compressive stress in the top flange is 


where 

M 

d 

K 


C = 



moment at the section. 

effective depth at the section, measured vertically. 

Net area of angles and plates for one flange 
Total net area of one flange, including web equivalent* 




Fig. 42. —Shear and flange stresses in girders with sloping flanges. 


The tension in the bottom flange is 


T ^ K 


M 

d cos a 


where 


a angle of slope of bottom flange with horizontal. 

In the case of the girder shown in either Fig. 42 b or c, with the top as well 
as the bottom flange inclined, the total stresses in the top and bottom flanges 
respectively are: 


C 

T 




= K 


M 

d cos b 
M 

d cos a 


where b = angle of slope of top flange with horizontal. 

, Where the flanges of a girder are inclined, they absorb some of the shear at 
the cross section, in the same manner as do the chords in curved chord trusses. 
The web shear is then less than it would be if the flanges were horizontal. 
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For the girder of Fig. 42a, if V be the total shear at the section, the shear 
that must be absorbed by the web, 

7 . = 


In the case of Fig. 426, 

= 7 - 

= 7 - 

For the girder of Fig. 42c, it is 

Vu> = 7 4“ C sin 6 — 7’ sin a 
M 

= 7 — X - j (tan a — tan 6) 

In dealing with fish-bellied girders, the flange at the section being investigated 
may be assumed to have the slope of the tangent to the curve at the section. 

48. Flange Buckling.—To compensate for the columnar or buckling action 
of compression flanges of plate girders not supported continuously in a lateral 
direction, a reduction in the normal working stress should be made for them. 
In the discussion of flange buckling for beams, Art. 16, reference was made, for 
purpose of comparison, to the method of providing for flange buckling in plate 
girders. The seven formulas of Table 5, p. 197, are applicable to such a situa- 

I 

tion. Reduction is required for all values of ^ in the case of the A.R.E.A., 

although such is not required for values of ^ under 10 for any of the others. 

Reduction of the working stress on the compression flange tends to bring the 
gross area of this flange somewhat nearer the gross area of the tension flange. It 
serves to offset in part the neglect to rivet holes in compression material. 

Application of reduction formulas is carried out as in the problem under 

Art. 16. 

49. Length of Flange Plates.—^As in the case of the box girder, the flange area 
of a plate girder may be readily varied to suit the moment requirement by termi¬ 
nating the flange plates where they are not needed to supplement the angles. 
The length of flange plates, whether they be placed in vertical planes or hori¬ 
zontally on the backs of the flange angles, may be determined by either analytical 
or graphical means. If the moment be computed at sections not over 5 ft. apart, 
the sections being taken at all points of concentrated loading, the flange area 
requirements at these points may be compared with the area of the flange, count¬ 
ing various numbers of plates, and the point of cut-off *of the plates may then 
be found. 

49a. Grai^cal Method.—Such comparison, except in the simple 
case where the loading is, or may be, considered as uniform, is best made graph¬ 
ically, particularly if the loading is unsymmetrical. The simplest procedure is to 
plot a diagram of required flange areas at the different points where moments are 
determined, rather than to plot a moment diagram as is sometimes done. It is 
unnecessary for typical plate girders to plot a diagram of required section modulus 


7 — T sin a ♦ 

^^ M tan a 
7-X—j— 

C sin 6 — T sin a 
M 

K ‘-j (tan a + tan 6) 
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as was done for reinforced beams (Art. 13). When the approximate method of 
calculating moment of resistance is used, it is sufficiently accurate to work with a 
diagram of required areas. If the diagram be constructed by plotting required 
flange areas vertically and lengths horizontally, as in Fig. 43, and the assigned 
constituent areas be plotted on the same diagram, the length for which each is 
required may be readily scaled off. The points where each of the cover plates 
should end theoretically are found by noting the points where the inner horizontal 
bounding line representing the area cuts the curve. This method may be 
applied whether the flange plates are in vertical planes over the vertical legs of 



Fig. 43.—^Length of plate girder flange plates by graphical method. 

the flange angles or are in horizontal planes on the outstanding legs of the flange 
angles. 

It is customary to extend each plate far enough past the point where it might 
theoretically end to accommodate two transverse rows of rivets so that the plates 
may be capable of bearing stress at the points where they are first needed. 

For deck plate girders in bridge work, the inner cover plate of the top flange, 
if it be a T-flange, is extended to the full length of the girder so as to protect the 
flange from corrosion and separation of the angles. 

To keep the neutral axis at the same level throughout the girder and preserve 
the assumed distribution of stress, corresponding plates on the top and bottom 
flanges should, as far as possible, be cut off at the same points. 

Illustrative Problem.—Consider a dO>ft. girder loaded with a uniform load of 1,000 lb. 
per lin. ft., which includes the weight of the girder, and a system of concentrated loads, 
as shown in Fig. 43. Find the points of theoretical and practical cut-off, if the section of 
each flange at the point of maximum moment is made up as follows: 

H of web - (J^)(60)(0.376) - 2.82 sq. in. 

2 angles, 6 X 6 X K i^^t 9.50 sq. in. 

2 plates, 14 X in., net « 9.00 sq. in. 

21 32 sq. in. 

Assume the permisnble flange stress » 16,000 lb. per sq. in., and effective depth « 69 in. 

The moments and required^ flange areas at points of concentrated loading and certain 
intermediate points are as shown in the accompanying table. 

On Fig. 43, the required flange areas and the part areas assigned are shown plotted 
vertically. The points of theoretical cut-off are shown dotted, but the plates are extended 
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somewhat more than a foot at each end past these points. The total lengths required and 
the position of the left hand end of each plate with respect to the 70,000-lb. load are shown 
on the dii>.gram. 


Distanoe of point 
from left support 
(ft.) 

Uniform load 
moment 
(ft.-lb.) 

Moment from 
concentrated 
loading (ft.-lb.) 

Combined 

moment 

(ft.-lb.) 

Uequired 
flange area 
(in.) 

5 

112,600 

665,000 

677,500 

8.5 

10 

200,000 

830,000 

1,030,000 

12.9 

15 

262,500 

1,095,000 

1,357,600 

16.9 

20 

300,000 

1,360,000 

1,660,000 

20.8 

25 

312,500 

1,275,000 

1,587,600 

19.8 

29 

304,500 

1,207,000 

1,511,500 

18.9 

33 

280,500 

1,139,000 

1,194,500 

17.7 

37 

240,500 

871,000 

1,111,500 

13.9 

41 

184,500 

603,000 

787,600 

9.8 

45 

112,500 

335.000 

447,550 

5.6 


495. Anal 3 rtical Methods.—^Where the loading is uniformly dis¬ 
tributed, or is such that it produces practi(‘ally the same moment curve and flange 
area curve (a parabola), the theoretical lengths of the flange plates may be readily 

I 

determined by analytical means. In Fig. 44, let 2 be the half span of the girder, 
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Fio. 44.—Analytical determination of length of flange plates. 


and A, the maximum ordinate, be the total flange area required at the center. 
A parabolic curve BD^ with vertical axis and vertex at D, will then correctly 

Xi 

represent the flange area requirement at all points of the half span. Let > 

etc., be the half lengths of the flange plates, the areas*of which are Oj, 02 , etc., 

numbered from the outside. The area ai is to be taken as the area required to 
be contributed by the outside plate. 

For similar reasons to those set forth in Art. 13, the lengths of the first or 
outer flange may be written 


Xi « 
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For the second and the nth plate the lengths are 

, \l(ll + 02 
X2 = I 3- 

, -f- a2 + • * * ttn 

Xn = l\ -- 

To the theoretical lengths thus found there should be added about a foot at 
each end to ensure action of the plates where first needed. 

The above simple method is based on the assumption that the net areas 
of component parts of the flanges are the same at points of cut-off as at the 
point of maximum moment. A more precise solution may be devised in the 
same form as that for the length of reinforcing plates for beams (Art. 13). 

Illustrative Problem.—If the total net area of one flange of a 50-ft. plate girder sub¬ 
jected to uniform loading be 18.67 sq. in., and of this 4.22 sq. in. is provided by each of 
two flange plates, And the theoretical and practical length of the two plates. 

* 14,22 

Theoretical length of first cover « xi —50 “ 23.75 ft. 

Adding a total of 2.25 ft., the practical length becomes 26 ft. 

V g 

= 33.6 ft. 

Practical length == 36 ft. 


60. Economic Depth.—It may be shown by means of the calculus that for a 
girder to withstand a given bending moment, there is a depth which will give the 
minimum weight of material. This depth may be conveniently called the least- 
weight depth. In determining it, however, certain assumptions with respect 
particularly to the size and spacing of stiffeners have to be made which have an 
important influence on the result. If they are not realized in a given case—and 
such is possible, as there are very great differences in practice respecting stiffeners 
—the resulting depth may be materially in error. 

As a result of such studies it may be shown that the least-weight depth varies 
from as much as to M 2 of the span, the former figure being for short, very 
heavily-loaded spans and the latter for long, slightly-loaded spans. For girders 
of from 40 to 80-ft. span with modern railway loading, the least-weight depth is 
not far from M of the span. 

Practical considerations often make it desirable to adopt a shallower depth 
than that giving the least weight. For example, for girders used in grade sepa¬ 
ration work where the upper grade must be kept as low as possible and the 
lower one as high as possible, it is economically wise to use the shallowest prac¬ 
ticable girders. In long span girders the depth of web indicated by least weight 
calculations may entail extra cost per pound for wide plates and especial risk 
of damage in fabrication, shipment, and erection. In such 6ases, it is best to 
reduce the least weight to give what may be called the true economic depth. 

Fortunately, little addition to the weight of a girder is caused by considerable 
changes in the depth. Thus, it may be shown that for a change of as much as 
25 per cent, the increase in weight is only about 3 per cent. The advantages to 
be gained in other respects, and larger economies which may be effected, result 
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in the true economic depth of plate girders being usually 15 or 20 per cent less 
than the least-weight depth. 

Such depth ratios as have been given may be regarded without material error 
as referring to the depth of the web plate. 

61. Flange Riveting.—In order that the flanges of a plate girder may act as 
an integral part of the whole girder, they must be attached to the web by sufficient 
rivets to transfer to them from the web the stress that they should properly bear. 
In this connection it is helpful to conceive of the web as the primary part of the 
girder and the flanges as edge reinforcement of the 
web. Up to the limit of the capacity of the flange 
rivets, therefore, the shortening and lengthening of 
the edges of the web will bring about a stress trans¬ 
ference to the angles and plates of the flanges. 

The rate of transference of stress to the flange, or 
the rate of increase of stress therein, on which flange 
rivet spacing depends, is directly proportional to the 
rate of increase of moment, as will be seen from the 
formula F = Af/d, in which F = f{A/ -f- = 

the total flange stress, M = the moment, and d = 
the effective depth (which may be assumed con¬ 
stant). But the rate of increase of moment, hori¬ 
zontal distances being denoted by x, is dM /dx, which 
may be shown as equal to 7, the total vertical shear. 

Rivet spacing formulas may therefore be based upon 
the vertical shear at the section, a quantity that is more readily determined than 
the moment. 



Fio. 45.—Pitch 
rivets when wob 
moment. 


of flange 
takes no 


61a. Unloaded Flange, Web Takes No Moment.—Consider the 
section of the plate girder shown in Fig. 45. Let the distance between the rivet 
lines in the two flanges be h' and the total vertical shear at the section be F. 
The increment in moment per lin. in. being dM/dx = F, the growth in total 
flange stress per lin. in. will be F = F/A', assuming the transference of stress 
to be at the rivet lines and assuming that no part of the flange stress is taken 
by the web. If the safe resistance of one flange rivet be r lb., then the number of 

£ 

V rh' 

inches that may be served by one rivet = or the pitch p = -y (1) 


Illustrative Problem.—Find the rivet spacing for the bottom (unloaded) flange of the 
girder shown in Fig. 39, assuming that the web takes no share of the moment. Vertical 
shear at the section « 100,000 lb.; rivets, in. dia.; safe shearing and bearing stresses on 
rivets * 13,500 and 27,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively, using A.R.E.A. specifications. 
Distance between gage lines of flanges « 56.5 in. 

Least safe resistance of %-in. rivet is in bearing on the ?^-in. web «« (0.88) (0.38) (27,000) 
» 9,030 lb. 

Theoretical pitch, p « (9,030) (56.5)/lOO,000 « 6.10 in. 

615. Unloaded Flange, Web Takes Moment—If the web is assumed 
to take its proper share of the bending moment, the increment in flange stress 
per lin. in. will be less than if the web takes no moment, in the proportion of 
the respective effective flange areas. If, therefore, K « (net area of flange 
angles and covers of one flange) (net area of flange angles and covers of one 
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flange + web equivalent), the actual increment of flange stress per lin. in. going 

V 

to the angles and covers will he i K- jp- The rivet pitch then becomes 


or 


Th' 


( 2 ) 


The value of K defined above applies to rivets in the tension flange. For the 
compression flange, gross areas may be used in finding A", but no material error 
results from using the same value for both flanges. The value obtained by using 
net areas is somewhat smaller than that found by using gross areas. 


Illttstratiye Problem.—Find the rivet spacing for the unloaded flange of the girder of 
the last problem if one>eighth of the gross area of the web is considered as effective flange 
area. Assume the rivet spacing for purposes of computing net section as 4 in., the rivets 
through the outstanding logs of the flange angles staggering exactly with those in the ver> 
tical legs, similar to those in Fig. 39. 

With a stagger of 2 in. and a distance between gage linos of 5 in. for a developed flange 
angle, the deduction for one angle is 1 + 0.85 = 1.85 holes, and for two angles it is 3.70 
holes. The net area of two angles is (2) (4.5) — (3.7) (1) (0.5) = 7.15 sq. in. For one cover 
plate it is, as previously found, 4.13 sq. in. The web equivalent is 2.81 sq. in. 


K = 

p * 


7.15 + 4.13 
7.15 + 4.13 + 2“.8i 
9,030(56.5) 


0.8 


( 0 . 8 ) ( 100 , 000 ) 


6.40 in. 


51c. Loaded Flange, Web Takes No Moment.—Where the imposed 
load on a girder is applied directly to one or other of the flanges, as in deck plate 
girder bridges and also in occasional through plate girder spans with ties bearing 
on the outstanding legs of the flange angles, the flange rivets have a dual function 
to perform. Not only must they transmit to the flange angles and covers the 
same increments of flange stress as in the unloaded flange, but they must be able 
to carry the directly applied load into the web for proper distribution. The 
stress per lin. in. on rivets, therefore, is a resultant stress, compounded of the 
horizontal increment of flange stress i' and the vertical load per lin. in. ic, or 
jB « + tc*. The rivet pitch then becomes r/R = r/y/V^ + w\ or since 

i' « YIV 


r 



nittstrative Example. —Consider the top flange of the girder of Fig. 39 as supporting a 
directly applied load of 7,200 lb. per lin. ft. and the web as taking no share of the moment. 
Other dat^ will be as for the last two problems. Find the rivet spacing. 

Increment of flange stress per lin. in. *» V/N «■ 100,000/56.5 »« 1,770 lb. 

Directly applied vertical load on flange rivets per lin. in. 7,200/12 » 600 lb. 
Resultant stress on rivets per lin. in. of girder » R » y/ (1,770)* + (600) * »* 1,870 lb. 
Pitch, p ■■ 9,030/1,870 « 4.83 in. 


51d. Loaded Flange, Web Takes Moment. —^If it be assumed that 
the web resists its appropriate share of the bending moment, the increment of 
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flange stress per lin. in. will be i = Ki' = and Formula (3) becomes 



This is the general form of a rivet spacing formula, reducing to Formula (1) 
when K — 1 and w = 0, to Formula (2) when w = 0, and to Formula (3) when 
K = l. 

Illustrative Problem.—Adding to the data of the last problem the stipulation that one- 
eighth of the gross area of the web is to be assumed as effective flange area, find the spacing. 
For deduction purposes assume the pitch as 4 in., the stagger being similar to that shown 
in Fig. 39. Assume K =0.80, the same 
values as used for the tension flange. 

+ ( 600)2 
= 1,640 lb. 

The pitch is, therefore, 

p = 9,030/1,540 = 6.86 in. 

51e. Multiple Rows of 
Flange Rivets.~-Formulas (1), (2), 46.-~Pitch for multiple rows of flange 

(3) and (4) apply directly to flanges 

containing one row of rivets, or to those containing two rows if they be staggered, 
as in Fig. 46a. In the latter case the distance h' is to be measured to the center 
of gravity of the rivet lines, as also when the flange contains two rows of rivets 
opposite each other, as in Fig. 466. When the pitch is to be computed for rivets 
arranged as in Fig. 466, it should be remembered that the rivets are in pairs and 
hence the general Formula (4) becomes 



In this case the directly applied load w is sometimes considered as taken up 
entirely by the upper pair of angles, since the load bears directly on them and the 
short stiffeners between the angles transfer load only at distances of several feet 
apart. 

lUustrative Problem.—Find the pitch of the rivets in the top (loaded) flange of the girder 
shown in Fig. 41 if the total shear at the section is 80,000 lb. and a uniformly distributed 
load of 6,000 lb. per lin. ft. is applied to the top flange. Rivets %-in. dia.; safe shearing 
and bearing stresses on rivets = 10,000 and 20,000 lb. per sq. in. respectively. Web 
equivalent « 3^. Consider vertical load as transmitted to both pairs of angles. 

Least resistance of one rivet in bearing on Ke-in. web « (0.875) (0.4375) (20,000) » 
7,660 lb. 

Ratio K for the compression flange from the problem under Art. 44 relating to this 
girder = 28.44/31.72 - 0.89. 

Distance 6' from Fig. 41 *» 52.6 in. 




w 6,000/12 « 500 lb. per lin. in. 
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Hence required pitch 


(2) (7,660) 


V( 


(0.89) (80,000) 


10.6 in. 


52.5 




4- (500)* 


As the minimum permissible pitch in the line of stress is 6 in. for this case, the theoretical 
spacing would need to be reduced to the latter hgure (see Art. 
61 h), 



61/. Rivet Pitch in Flange Plates.—Since the 
function of the rivets connecting the flange plates to the 
other material of the flange is to transmit to them the 
part of the increment of flange stress per lin. in. which 
they should bear, a formula similar to (2) will apply. The 
part of the total increment of flange stress going to the 
flange plates or to any one plate will be some fraction 
K' of the whole increment, or 

V 

^ ^ h' 


pitch 

flanges. 


in sloping 


The rivet value employed will in general be the single 
shearing value r' and not the bearing value r. If the 
rivets in any plate or group of plates are in pairs, as is usual, the pitch will be 


2r'h' 
V - K.,y 


( 6 ) 


where X' = 


Net area of plate (or plates) considered on one flange 
Total net area of one flange including web equivalent 


Illustrative Problem.—Find the theoretical required pitch of rivets in the cover plates 
of the girder shown in Fig. 39 at a section where the shear is 100,000 lb., if Jg-in. rivets are 
used and the safe shearing and bearing stresses on rivets are 10,000 and 20,000 lb. per sq. 
in., respectively. Web equivalent = \i. 

Least value of rivet is single shearing value = (0.601) (10,000) « 6,010 lb. 
h' from Fig. 39 ** 56.5 in. 

_ Net area of one cover plate _ 4.13 _ « 

Total net flange area including web equivalent * 13.94 ' * 


counting four holes out of the flange angles and two out of the cover plate. 
Hence, 


(2) (6,010) (56.5) 
P - (0.30) (100,000) 


22.7 in. 


This would need to be reduced to not over 6 in. for practical reasons. 


hlg. Rivet Spacing in Sloping Fldnges.—^Where a flange is inclined 
to the horizontal, as shown in Fig. 42, Formulas (1) and (2), Arts. 61o and 616 
must be modified to take into account the fact that the increment of flange 
stress per lin. in. is not the total shear at the section divided by the vertical 
distance between rivet lines in the flanges, for part of the shear is resisted by the 
inclined flanges. The amount of this increment for typical cases will be found. 

Consider a vertical strip of web of width dx and height h! between flange rivet 
lines at the section considered, as shown in Fig. 47. Let the shear actually 
absorbed by the web be Vv, and let the total compressive and tensile flange stresses 
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to the left of the strip be C and T respectively, and to the right of the strip C' 
and T'. Then if i be the actual increment in the top flange stress per lin. in., 

C' — C — i dx sec h. 

Taking moments about A, 

idx sec h • N cos h — Vw dx 



Hence the pitch measured along the top flange is 

rW 

y v> 

or substituting the value of Vw from Art. 47, 

rh' 

^ - M 

V ^ K-j (tan a + tan 5) 


(7) 


Proceeding in the same manner for the bottom flange the same formula may be 
shown to apply, indicating that for the case considered the pitch measured along 
the flanges is the same for top and ])ottom flanges. 

51h, Practical Considerations in Rivet Spacing.—To simplify both 
ofiice and shop work, it is desirable to use one spacing of rivets for a section of 
flange several feet in length. Accordingly, the theoretical pitch is computed for 
several points in the half span, usually at the center of the panels marked off by 
stiffeners, and a spacing to the nearest lower practicable fraction of an inch is 
adopted for the entire panel, putting any odd spaces near the stiffeners. If one 
flange is loaded, it may be desirable to make the spacing in the unloaded flange 
correspond with it so that the flange angles may be kept alike. 

In no case must the adopted spacing depart from the usual minimum of 3 
diameters of the rivet or the maximum of 16 times the thickness of the outside 
material, or 6 in. The restriction on the minimum side often necessitates increas¬ 
ing the thickness of the web to keep the rivets at the end of the girder from being 
too close. 

Where the girder is shallow and has heavy flanges, the approximate method 
of determining spacing outlined above cannot safely be applied. The horizontal 
shear method explained and illustrated for box girders in Art. 37 must then be 
employed. 

52. Intermediate Web Stiffeners.—One way of strengthening the web of a 
plate girder or of making, what otherwise might be too thin, a web available for 
a given girder is, as has been pointed out in Art. 17, to restrain it from buckling, in 
some measure at least, by means of stiffeners. These consist usually of pairs 
of vertical angles, one on each side of the web, riveted firmly thereto at intervals 
of approximately the depth of the web, or in accordance with formulas recently 
written into the design specifications. Stiffeners in place in a typical girder are 
shown in Fig. 34. 

In addition to their service of stiffening the web, intermediate stiffeners may 
help to transmit concentrated loads to the web and distribute them over it. For 
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example, the stiffeners in a deck plate girder, or any girder loaded along the 
top flange, help to carry the applied load down into the web and relieve the top 
flange rivets of much of the vertical component of their stress (see Art. 61). They 
also to some extent lessen the deflection of the inner outstanding legs of the top 
flange angles in deck railway girders carrying ties. If definite concentrated loads 
are applied to the top flange over stiffeners, or are applied to them anywhere 

within their length, they must 
be treated as concentrated 
load stiffeners, as described 
in Art. 63. 

Formerly, stiffeners were 
sometimes placed in a diagonal 
direction pointing downward 
towards the near support at 
an angle of 45 deg. with the 
neutral axis. The idea was 
virtually to construct columns 
in the line of maximum stress 
at a number of points. How¬ 
ever, between the columns so 
Fig. 48.—Spacing of indeterminate web stiffeners. constructed little support 
would be given the web, and so, for reasons of greater efficiency as well as simplic¬ 
ity, vertical stiffeners were employed. These as shown in Fig. 48 restrict the 
length of a laterally unsupported strip of web to the length of the diagonal of the 
rectangle bounded by consecutive stiffeners and by the flanges. Moreover, there 
is but one narrow strip of tliis length in each rectangle. All other strips are 
intercepted by stiffeners and prevented from buckling over their full length. 

Whether stiffeners are to be used or not is usually determined by the applica¬ 
tion of the rule, stated in Art. 42, that the clear or unsupported distance between 
the flange angles must not exceed 60 or 70 times the thickness of the web. 

The A.R.E.A. specification is 60; that of the A.I.S.C. is 70; and the approach 
to the question of spacing is from the viewpoint of the elastic stability of flat 
plates, rather than from the former method of assuming a diagonal strip and of 
adapting a column formula to it. 

The 1940 formulas of the A.R.E.A. and the A.I.S.C., in principle at least, were 
developed from a formula on flat plates by Prof, George H. Brown' and adapted 
by Otis E. Hovey® to plate girder stiffener spacing. The A.R.E.A. formula is as 
follows: 



, 255,000< ^fvi 

^ - —yjl 


when ^ > 60 and in no case shall d be greater than 72 in. The quantity d « clear 

distance between stiffeners. The maximum shearing value in plates according 
to A.R.E.A. specifications is 11,000 lb. per sq. in. 

With a maximum web shear stress of 13,000 lb. per sq. in. the A.I.S.C. formula 

U 

^ Proe. London Math, Soc., 1891. 

« A.a.S?.A. BuU.. February, 1935. 
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d = 


270,000« 


, ^ ^ J 8,000 

when ^ > 70 or when j exceeds - 


V /8000\* 

For values of j * 13,000 « / j > 

- = 70 and no stiffeners are called for; when j exceeds stiffeners are required. 

yjA 

h V 

When = 170, ^ = 2 ; = 2,200 lb. per sq. in. and stiffeners are not required 


unless d should amount to m6re than 84 in. 

The following illustrative problem is used by permission of the A.I.S.C. in 
connection with their stiffener spacing chart, Fig. 486, by way of indicating the 
ease with which the spacer formula may be solved when the chart is used. 



Fiq. 48o. 


Illustrative Problem.—Wob = 96 by in. - 60.0 sq. in.; angles 6 by 6in.; 6 « 96j^ in. 
— 12 in. ~ 84^ i^*» 7 “ 13^* Assume maximum calculated shear at 


A *= 750,000 lb. 
B « 570,000 lb. 
C «= 390,000 lb. 
D « 192,000 lb. 
E = 90,0001b. 


Unit shear 
Unit shear 
Unit shear 
Unit shear 
Unit shear 


12,500 lb. 

9.500 lb. 

6.500 lb. 
3,200 lb. 

1.500 lb. 


1. Enter chart at right with t — in. 

2. Proceed horizontally left to intersection with clear depth h « 84.6 in. (position 
estimated between full-line curves marked 80 and 90). 

3. Note that this intersection lies between unit-shear curves (dotted) marked 3,000 and 
4,000, or about 3,700. This being greater than 3,200 (at />), intermediate stiffeners are 
not obligatory in panel DED (unless by reason of concentrated loads). (This is a graphical 


ascertainment of the fact that 135 does not exceed 


8,000 \ 
\/j;200/ 


4. From the same intersection proceed vertically downward to the successive inter¬ 
sections with the remaining unit shears, viz., 12,500, 9,500, 6,500 (the intersection with 

6,500 falls below the chart and is not needed). 

5. Proceed horizontally left from each such intersection to the left border and there 
read the required maximum clear spacing: 

For panel AB, clear spacing d » 61^ max. 

For panel BC, clear spacing d « 74 in. max. , 

For panel CD, clear spacing d by intersection would exceed 84 in.; use 84 in. max. 


The effort to utilize a comparatively thin web for high diagonal compressive 
stresses by very close stiffener spacing is likely to prove inadvisable. Where the 
necessary stiffener spacing works out to be less than half the depth of the web, 
it is more economical to use a thicker web. 

Most specifioations prescribe an arbitrary maximum permissible spacing for 
stiffeners. The specifications of the Canadian Engineering Standards Association 






























clear distance between stiffeners, in inches 
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fix it at the depth of the web, or 7 ft. These rules should not be interpreted to 
mean that such spacings may be adopted without question for the whole girder. 

STIFFENER SPACING CHART 



Fio. 486. 

The spacing should be regarded as dependent upon the actual web stresses and 
in the t3iHcal (pi^er these require a gradually diminishing spacing nem: the ends. 


thickness of web, in inches 
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Although calculation of the web stresses may indicate a low shearing stress, 
stiffeners must nevertheless be used if the ratio of unsupported depth to thickness 
is over the limit set down in the specification, say 60 or 70. An arbitrary rule 
such as this is open to question, but it is of the same kind as the one fixing the 
upper limit of the slenderness ratio for columns. 

ProporMoning of Stiffeners .—Experimental investigation has shown that under 
working conditions the deformation of an unstiffened web or of ordinary inter¬ 
mediate stiffeners along vertical lines is small. The function of stiffeners not 
carrying concentrated loads is, therefore, merely to stay the web laterally. 
They arc to be regarded as vertical beams rather than columns. For this reason, 
the outstanding legs should be relatively wide, but the legs next to the web may be 
as narrow as the riveting will permit. 

No recognized method for the scientific proportioning of intermediate stiffeners 
exists. A useful empirical rule given in the A.R.E.A. specifications is that the 
outstanding leg of each angle shall not be less than 2 in. plus Ho of the^depth of 
the girder, nor more than 16 times its thickness. The thickness for railway 
girders is usually H in., while for highway bridges and building girders it is 
usually in. 

The following sizes for intermediate stiffeners of railway girders are fixed in 
the specifications of the Department of Railways and Canals, Canada: 


Depth of Web 
(Fbb'i ) 

3 ft. and under 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Size of Stiffener Angles 
(Inches) 

3 X 2H X % 

3 X 3 X H 
3H X 3H X H 

4 X 3H X H 

5 X 3H X H 


While so far as duty is concerned, intermediate stiffeners not carrying con¬ 
centrated loads may be crimped over the flange angles, opinion differs consider¬ 
ably as to the economic advantages of crimping. For stiffeners shorter than 3 ft., 
it is doubtful if the saving in filler material will offset the cost of crimping, unless 
the fillers be very thick. For depths greater than 3 ft., most shops crimp the 
stiffeners. A.R.E.A. specifications prohibit crimping of stiffeners at bearings. 

In case forces are applied to the flange of a girder acting towards the neutral 
axis, the stiffeners should be carefully fitted to the flange to which the loads are 
applied. It is not theoretically necessary that the other end should be fitted 
to the flange, but it is found easier to make a tight fit at two ends than at one. 
If a tight fit is specified at one end, therefore, the fabricating shop would probably 
fit stiffeners tight at both ends. 

Unless known concentrated loads are to be provided for, the rivet spacing 
in stiffeners is a matter of judgment. The maximum spacing permitted is usually 
6 in. 

lUttStrative Problem.—Hecommexid a size for the intermediate stiffeners of a building 
girder 54 in. deep. 

Based on the A.R.E.A. rule, the outstanding leg should be not less than 

2 + « 3.8 in. 

For building work the stiffeners would probably be two 4 X 3 X H angles, with 
the 4-in. legs outstanding. 
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63. Concentrated Load Stiffeners.—If at any point a concentrated load is 
applied to a girder flange or web, reinforcement of the web is usually required. 
Should the load be applied on the tension side of the neutral axis, the stresses 
due to the concentration will augment the existing diagonal tensile stresses in the 
web and it may bt necessary to add distributing plates or angles to carry the 
load up into the web. 

It is more usual, however, for concentrated loads to be applied to the compres¬ 
sion side of the girder and very commonly to the top flange. If these would 
raise the existing diagonal compressive stresses in the web above the limit of 
safety, distributing angles or stiffeners, such as described for beams in Art. 18, 
must be introduced. The principles of design of these stiffeners, as given in 
Art. 18, apply when they are used for plate girders. 

A very common occurrence of the concentrated load stiffener is at the end or 
reaction stiffeners for a girder. These consist usually of two or three pairs of 
vertical angles tightly fitted in between the outstanding legs of the fiange angles 
and arranged in one or other of the ways shown in Fig. 49. 




Fio. 49.—Typical arrangements of end stiffeners. 


Arrangement (a) is very commonly adopted when the girder reaction is 
transmitted to the masonry through a shoe plate and a bed plate only. Type 
(6) is preferred by some designers for the same situation on the ground that the 
load is not applied to the edges of the shoe plate, as in (a), but is fairly well placed 
on the four quarters of the plate. If the girder rests on a bolster or rocker, 
arrangements (c) or (d) should be used, the former for light reactions and the 
latter for heavy ones. 

End stiffeners have a dual function to perform: (1) They serve as vertical 
beams to stay the web against buckling under diagonal compression; and (2) they 
receive the concentrated load of the end reaction and distribute it to the web. 
In the latter role they act in some degree as columns, but since their loading 
varies gradually from a maximum at one end to zero at the other, they are com¬ 
monly assumed to have a length as columns of only one-half the depth of the 
girder. In order that they may be well adapted to carry loads as columns, they 
should not be crimped, but should be kept straight by the use of fillers between 
them and the web. 

Since the lower edge of the web cannot be counted upon as bearing on the 
shoe plate, and since the rivets passing through the flange angles and the web 
are already stressed to their safe limit for flange purposes, and also since the bear¬ 
ing of the ends of the fillers on the inner edges of the flange angles is uncertain, it 
is customary to assume that the entire end reaction is carried into the web by the 
stiffener angles. This load they receive in end bearing on the outstanding legs 
of the flange angles. Np bearing value can be credited to the legs of the stiffeners 
in contact with the vertical legs of the flange angles by reason of the grinding or 
bevelling necessary to clear the flange angle fillets, as shown in Fig. 50. If the 
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outstanding legs of the stiffener angles should extend beyond the rounded corners 
of the flange angles, the projection cannot be counted, so the bearing length is 
restricted to 6, shown in Rg. 50. Close fitting of the lower ends of the stiffener 
angles to the bottom flange angles is imperative for all girders and in the case of 


deck girders to the top flange angles as well. While theoretically it is unnecessary 
to have a close fit to the upper flange angles in through girders, it is found that the 


fitting at the bottom is facilitated if they are 
fitted tightly at both ends. 

To give large bearing area as well as to in¬ 
crease the lateral stiffness of stiffeners, the 
outstanding legs are usually specified to be as 
wide as the flange angles will permit. The 
legs in contact with the fillers may be as 




Fig. 50.—Bearing of end atiffener angles. Fig. 61.—Design of end stiffeners. 


narrow as riveting will allow, for although these legs have value in the column 
it is small as compared with the outstanding legs and as has been seen, their bear¬ 
ing value is zero. 

By reason of the deflection of a girder resting on ordinary shoe and bed plate 
bearings, the stiffeners nearest the face of the support probably receive much 
more load than those farther back. Practice varies with respect to the assumed 
distribution of load amongst the pairs of angles, but if there are two pairs at the 
extreme inner and outer edges of the shoe plate, it is probably fair to assume that 
the inner pair receives about twice as much load as the outer pair. If the pairs 
are placed closer together, or in somewhat from the edges of the bearing, the 
inequality of loading would be somewhat lessened. 

Rivets connecting the stiffeners to the web plate must be sufficient in number 
to transmit safely to the web the maximum stress calculated to be borne by each 
pair. As has been pointed out, the flange rivets should not be counted. If loose 
fillers are used, the number of rivets required, figured in bearing on the web, 
would, under most specifications, need to be increased by 50 per cent. 

Illustrative Problem.—The total end reaction of a plate girder is 120,000 lb., the end 
section consisting of a 48 X ?^-in. web and four 6 X 4 X angles, as shown in Fig. 

51. Determine the size and arrangement of the end stiffeners. Permissible stresses in 

I 

compression and bearing » 15,000 — 60 ’ and 16,000 lb. per sq. in., respectively. Rivets 

in. diameter. Safe shearing and bearing stresses on rivets 12,000 and 24,000 lb. per 
sq. in., respectively. Rivets through loose fillers to be increased 25 per cent. 

Load on inner pair of stiffener angles is approximately (120,000) * 80,000 lb. 

Outstanding legs must extend at least to rounded comers of flange angles, which will 
require 5«in. legs^ I^ength of bearing, 6, for each anide is approximately 4.5 in. 
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Required total bearing area for two angles « 80,000/16,000 * 6.0 sq. in. 

Required thickness of each stiffener angle t » “ 0*55 in., say Jfe in. 

Assuming 3-in. legs next the web, the angles would be 5 X 3 X He in. 

Radius of gyration of two such angles about axis in plane of web 

, /2[ao:4rTT4:i8T^^ „ . 

»• = \ - sM - 

Assuming effective length of stiffener column of 48/2 =: 24 in., 

p = 15,000 - (50) ( 3 ^ 02 ) “ 14,600 lb, 

Required area for column action = 80,000/14,600 = 5.48 sq. in. 

Area provided (2) (4.18) = 8.36 sq. in. and hence section is adequate. 

Least value of one rivet is in bearing on ^jj-in. web = (0.75) (0.375) (24,000) ~ 6,750Ub. 

Number of connecting rivets re<iuiied == 80,000/6,750 = 12. 

If loose fillers be employed, this must bo 12 4* 25 per cent = 15, exclusive of those in 
the flange angles. 

This number cannot be driven without adopting practically the minimum permissible 
spacing and so it is best to use tight fillers. These will be 13 in. wide and extend under 
both angles on each side of the web. The rivets driven in the fillers may be counted as 
effective for the stiffeners, since they increase the bearing area of the rivets through the 
stiffener angles. The same riveting arrangement will be adopted for the outer pair of 
angles as for the inner pair, as shown in Fig. 51. For the stress borne by the inner angles 
there are 8 rivets in the angles themselves plus one-half of those in the line along the center 
of the fillers, or 12 in all. Any standard column formula might have been used. 

54. Girders tmder Lateral Flexure.—^Apart from the accidental lateral flexure 
to which girders are subjected, due to vibration, swaying of trains, wind, or flange 
buckling, there are sometimes definite lateral loads to be provided for in design. 
In the case of crane runway girders, for example, the end thrust of the crane due 
to sudden stopping of the loaded trolley on the crane bridge or due to lifting heavy 
loads by inclined pull is often definitely fixed in specifications. In Schneider’s 
‘^General Specifications for the Structural Work of Buildings,” it is required that 
the top flanges of crane girders shall withstand, in addition to the vertical load, a 
lateral loading based upon one-fifth the lifting capacity of the crane equally 
divided amongst the four wheels. 

In proportioning the top flanges of such girders a section is first assumed which 
appears suitable for the combination of vertical and lateral moment. The stress 
due to vertical moment may then be found at the extreme fibers by the approxi¬ 
mate Formula (2) of Art. 44 (using the subscript v to indicate quantities having 
to do with vertical moment), 



or preferably by the exact flexure formula 



The stress due to lateral moment is then found by the flexure formula 

- Ml/ 
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the subscript I indicating quantities pertaining to lateral moment and c' being 
the half width of the flange. 

If/v + fi exceeds the permissible working stress, the section must be increased. 

55. Torsion on Plate Girders.—If girders are curved horizontally or are of 
such slope in plan that vertical loads do not come on the line joining the supports, 
a condition of torsion on the cross-section is produced. The comments on the 
design of beams for torsion in Art. 23 will apply to built-up girders. 

BEARING PLATES AND BASES FOR BEAMS AND GIRDERS 

56. T 3 rpes and Uses.—In order to transmit its loads to the masonry, a beam 
or girder must in general have bearing plates or bases placed under its ends. The 
bearing strength of the masonry is so much less than that of a steel beam flange 
that the flange must in effect be enlarged to prevent the masonry from being 
crushed. 

The simplest bearing is the flat, rectangular plate. Fig. 52o or 6, extended 
out on either side of the beam or girder flange, and of a length parallel to the beam 



Fig. 52.—Simple fixed bearings for beams and girders. 


equal to the bearing on the support. When the plate is of cast iron, it is possible 
to taper it out towards the ends and so vary the section in accordance with the 
bending requirements. 

When the reaction becomes heavy, a much deeper bearing must be employed 
in order to transmit loading to a large area without exceeding the safe bending 
stresses or the allowable upward deflection. Ribbed bases of cast iron or cast 
steel, such as shown in Fig. 52c, can be made to distribute heavy loads over 
large areas. They are also incidentally useful to raise the end of the girder to a 
greater height above the masonry, thus permitting the more ready attachment of 
bracing and serving to keep the masonry at the fixed end of a long span girder at 
the same elevation as at the roller end. Cast steel is preferable to cast iron for 
such pedestals on account of its greater reliability, but it costs more. 

If the span is longer than about 60 to 80 ft., it is desirable to use hinged bolsters 
so as to prevent the high intensification of stress near the inner edge of the bearing 
due to the deflection of the girder. Some engineers mate this limit as low as 50 
ft. These bolsters may be of cast steel, as shown in Fig. 536, or may be built 
up of plates and angles, as in Fig. 53c and d. They consist of an upper and a 
lower part connected by a pin, pivot, or disc. 

For all spans over 25 or 30 ft. it is necessary to provide for changes of length 
due to expansion and contraction. One end of a beam or girder must, therefote, 
be allowed to slide freely. At the fixed end of a girder the base or bolsters de¬ 
scribed above are placed directly on the masonry, with perhaps a sheet of lead 
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between, and are bolted or anchored down with usually two anchors, one on each 
side of the girder, so as to prevent movement. 

At the sliding end it is necessary to place a bed plate or bed casting on the 
masonry to provide a smooth surface on which the adjustment may take place. 
For girders up to about 60- or 80-ft. span, adjustment is allowed to take place 
merely by the upper or sole or shoe plate sliding on the lower plate, as in Fig. 53a. 
If bolsters are used, rollers must be interposed between the sole plate of the 
bolster and the bed plate at the sliding end. These consist of a group, or nest, ” 





Fig. 63.—Sliding and hinged bearings. 

of either round or segmental rollers held against shifting endwise by planed grooves 
in the shoe and bed plates or a ridge on them engaging a turned recess in the 
rollers, and kept at the proper distance apart by spacing bars attached to the ends, 
as shown in Fig. 53d. Segmental rollers are flattened on their vertical sides 
so as to take advantage of the higher strength of large rollers without having to* 
provide an unduly large shoe or bed plate. Sometimes they are concaved on 
the sides, thus making a greater rotation possible for the same clear spacing. To 
prevent segmental rollers from tipping over, it is frequently required that at 
least one of them be geared to the upper and lower plates. With close spacing 
and substantial side bars this danger is minimized. 

57. Design of Simple Bearing Plates. —^In proportioning a bearing plate, Fig. 
62a or 6, the required area is first found by dividing the mammum reaction by 
the allowable pressure on masonry of the class employed. If there is no specifica¬ 
tion for this, an average value may be found in any of the civil engineering hand^ 
bboks. The dimensions are then fixed so as to utilize readily-obtained plates, one 
of them being equal to the bearing on the support. Recommended bearings and 
^zes of iflates for building work are found in ^1 of the steel handbooks. 
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To determine the thickness required, consider a strip of plate at right angles 
to the beam or girder, Fig. 52a or 6. It is in effect a cantilever of span I subjected 
to an upward loading. This is commonly assumed as uniformly distributed, 
although the pressure at the outer edge is much less than near the beam flange. 
Let p be the uniformly distributed upward pressure in pounds per square inch, / 
the allowable flexural stress on steel plates, and t the thickness required. Then 

t = 1.732Z yji (1) 

The strength of the combined flange and bearing plate in bending should also 
be investigated. They form a cantilever beam of span V and thickness Fig. 
52a or b. It is not always safe to assume this cantilever as a single beam of depth 
since there may be insufficient connection between the flange and the bearing 
plate to resist the horizontal shear accompanying beam action for the whole 
depth. The moment of resistance of each should in such case be found and the 
two added. 

Tables may be prepared of the allowable projections of bearing plates based 
on Formula (1). They will vary in accordance with the allowable pressure and 
flexural stress assumed, but are usuaUy from 3 to 5 times the thickness. 

68. Design of Ribbed Bases.—The load applied to a ribbed base, such as 
shown in Fig. 52c, must be transmitted to the masonry by means of the ribs 
acting as short columns or prisms. These ribs should be so placed as to receive 
the load from the beam or girder in the most direct manner possible. One rib 
should be directly under the web and, when cast pedestals are used for plate 
girders, transverse ribs should be directly under the outstanding legs of the end 
stiffener angles. The rib under the pair of stiffeners nearest the edge of the 
support is much more highly stressed than the others by reason of the deflection 
of the girder. Some designers assume that the whole reaction is applied over 
this rib. If it be proportioned for the whole load and the other ribs made of the 
same thickness, the base will be amply strong. While it is desirable to have three 
ribs running longitudinally, as shown in Fig. 52c, only two need be run trans¬ 
versely if there be but two pairs of stiffener angles. With three pairs of angles 
there should be three ribs. The top plate of the pedestal must be fixed largely by 
judgment and experience, but should not be less than in. The bottom plate 
is designed by assuming it as a cantilever projecting past the most heavily- 
loaded rib. The moment of the uniformly varying pressure on the projection 
taken about the edge of the rib is then found and the projection, including both 
base plate and extension of ribs, is figured in the same manner as a cast iron lintel 
section (Art. 30). The ribs should not be thinner than 1 in. for important work 
and the bottom plate not thinner than in. 

To equalize the pressure on the masonry, it is desirable to make the top plate of 
the casting as narrow as possible in a direction parallel to the length of the girder. 

69. Design of Bolsters. —The design of the upper and lower parts of bolsters 
involves the same principles, although, by reason of its bearing on masonry, the 
lower part is usually the larger. Considering Fig. 636 or c, it is seen that the 
ribs which transfer the load from the girder to the pin, and from the pin to 
the lower part of the bolster, must be of sufficient thickness to carry their loads 
without exceeding the safe bearing pressure on the ribs or on the pin. To deter- 
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mine their thickness, the size of pin must, therefore, be assumed first. If the 
rib thicknesses are satisfactorily fixed and the moment or shear on the pin is 
excessive, the pin size will need to be increased, which may make it possible to 
use thinner ribs. The bottom plate of the lower part of the bolster must be 
investigated as a beam continuous under the ribs and cantilevered past them. 
The upward pressure may be assumed as uniformly distributed over the lower 
parts of the bolsters. 

Care must be taken not to make the ribs so thin as to render them likely to 
buckle laterally. To safeguard against this it may be necessary to introduce 
transverse diaphragms between them. 

As both the upper and lower parts of the bolster are in effect beams resting 
on a single central support, they should be figured in bending at the vertical 
section through the pin hole. Due to the lateral deformation of the pin under 
pressure, causing it to bear against the right and left faces of the hole, no deduc¬ 
tion need be made for the hole. 

60. Design of Expansion Bearings.—^If sliding is provided for merely by 
allowing a sole or shoe plate to slide on a bed plate, as in Fig. 53a, the shoe plate 
is designed in the same manner as an ordinary simple bearing plate (Art. 67) and 
the bed plate is made about the same thickness. Each of these plates should 
either be planed or straightened to ensure true contact. They are rarely less 
than % in. thick. 

Round holes for anchors are provided in both sole and bed plates at the fixed 
end, but slotted holes must be provided in the sole plate at the sliding end. 
These must be elongated about H in. for each 10 ft. of span. 

Where the span is in excess of from 60 to 80 ft., rollers must be provided. 
Since round rollers take up a great deal of room for their pressure value, segmental 
ones are now very commonly used. For diameters up to 25 in., A.R.E.A. specifies 

7) 13 000 

a bearing value per linear inch on rollers or rockers of """2o'oo6— where 

d == diameter in inches and p ~ the lesser yield point in tension of the roller or 
base. Railway bridge specifications now frequently require that rollers be not 
less than 6 in. in diameter. The bearing length provided must be clear of all 
recesses engaging ribs on the shoe or bed plates. 

To make the masonry of the same height at the two ends and at the same time 
keep the bolsters alike, a cast or built-up bed equal to the height of the rollers 
and the bed plate at the expansion end should be placed under the bolster at 
the fixed end, as shown in Pig. 53c and d. In the case illustrated, this bed is 
made up of a cellular casting resting on a steel plate. 

To give true bearing on the masonry, beds are sometimes set K to 1 in. high 
and .grouted underneath. Another method is to place a sheet of lead in. 
thick under the bed, as shown in Fig. 53c and d, 

61. Anchors.—Beams and girders are prevented from shifting horizontally 
on their supports by means of anchors. For ordinary rolled beams resting on 
loose bearing plates, a round rod is frequently used, preferably bent so as to 
engage the masonry beyond the end of the beam. Sometimes two angles are 
bolted to the end of the beam, the outstanding legs securing the beam to the 
masonry. Rod anchors are usually H in. in diameter, projecting about 9 in. on 
either side of the webt Angle anchors should have a ^in. outstanding leg and 
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be M or Ke in. thick. Such anchors are illustrated in the A.I.S.C. handbook 
‘‘Steel Construction.^' 

If beams or girders rest on sole plates riveted thereto, anchor bolts are inserted 
vertically in the masonry through holes left in it for this purpose or specially 
drilled after the erection of the steel, care being taken to locate the holes so that 
this can be done. Usually two anchors, one on each side of the beam or girder, 
are employed. For building work, they should not be smaller than % in. 
diameter, while for railway bridge work the minimum should be in. They 
should extend at least 12 in. into the masonry and be well grouted or otherwise 
secured thereto. To this end, split bolts with wedges in the ends, or hacked 
bolts, are sometimes used. 

Holes for anchor bolts should be or in. larger than the bolts, to provide 
for errors in placing the bolts or for easier drilling of the holes. 

STEEL TENSION MEMBERS 

62. Forms and Uses.—Steel tension members vary in form with the magni¬ 
tude and character of the stress carried by them, with the character and situation 
of the structure of which they form a part, and with the methods of construction 
adopted. 

Round or square rods, single or multiple, made adjustable by end nuts, turn- 
buckles or sleeve nuts. Fig. 54a, h and c, are used in many cases where loads 
are light and cheapness is desired. In pin-connected bridges they are employed 
as counters, and sometimes, though inadvisedly, as laterals in both riveted and 
pin-connected bridges; in buildings they serve for lateral and sway bracing, for 
hangers and for tie rods in arch floors; in towers they are frequently used for 
bracing. The end connections are made by forging the bar into a simple or a 
forked loop. Fig. 546 and c, or, perhaps, by attaching a clevis thereto, as shown 
in Fig. 54d. 

Eye bars, which consist essentially of rectangular bars of metal with a head, 
Fig. 546, forge(^ at each end, through which a pin hole is bored, have an exten¬ 
sive use as tension members, usually in multiples of two bars. While formerly 
used for bridge and roof trusses of almost all spans, their use is now confined very 
largely to the longer spans, where there is little likelihood of objectionable rattling 
or vibration. For such situations they afford a reliable, easily transported and 
readily erected tension member. In places where reversal of stress is possible, 
or where attachment of riveted work is necessary, eye bars are replaced by built-up 
tension members, as for the end panels of the bottom chord and for the hip 
hangers of railway bridge trusses. 

Adjustable eye-bars are frequently used as counters in bridge trusses. The 
adjustment is made possible by inserting in the body of the bar at a conveniently 
accessible point, a turnbuckle or a sleeve nut. Fig. 54/. 

Flats, or narrow plates, Fig. 54^7, are little used, as they are flexible, easily 
become bent in transportation and erection and do not hold their length or 
straightness well against drifting or reaming. They are sometimes used as 
hangers, but apart from such use are seldom employed in America. 

Single angles, Fig. 546, are extensively used as light tension members in 
trusses and as lateral and sway bracing. 

Double angles, arranged as in Fig. 54£ or /, are used as truss tension members 
of medium capacity. 
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Forms consisting of four angles arranged in H-shape and connected together 
by a single plane of latticing or tie plates, Fig. 64k^ or by a web plate, are very 
economical and are advantageously used as bottom chords, tension diagonals, 
and hip hangers of riveted trusses. 



M 

Fig. 64.—Typical steel tonsibn members. 


Two channels with flanges turned in, as in Fig. 54/, and connected together 
by latticing or tie plates, are well adapted for bottom chords of through spans, 
and for tension diagonals and hip hangers of both deck and through trusses. If 
the two channels are arranged with their flanges turned out, as in Fig. 54m, 
the section is well adapted for the bottom chords of deck spans. 

Built channels, with flanges turned in, as in Fig. 54w, or with flanges turned 
out, as in Fig. 54c, and with or without added side plates, are the commonest 
forms for riveted tension members in both riveted and pin-connected trusses of 
both moderate and long span. 

63. Theory of Design of Tension Members.—^Assuming a uniform distri¬ 
bution of stress over that portion of tha cross-section that may be considered 
as effective, it follows that the effective area required in a member for the resist¬ 
ance of a given force is given by the formula 



where A * effective area of section required in square inches. 
P » force, or total stress, to be resisted, in pounds. 
p ^ permissible stress in pounds per square inch. 
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If it should happen that the force to be resisted by the tension member is 
applied at some other point than the center of gravity of the net section, the 
member must be designed for a combination of direct and bending stress. The 
principles governing the design of such members have been thoroughly explained 
in Sec. 1. If the load is applied on a principal axis of the cross-section, then, 
neglecting the effect of the deflection arising from the eccentric application of the 
load, the maximum resultant stress at the most highly stressed fiber, distant c 
from the neutral axis, is given by the formula 


/i = 


P ^ 

A'^ I 


( 1 ) 


where e == the eccentricity, and I = moment of inertia of section about an axis 
normal to the plane of bending. 

Let p be the permissible stress on the most highly stressed fiber, and r the 
radius of gyration of the section in the plane of bending. Then the total required 
area 


A = 


P Me 

p r^p 


( 2 ) 


Should the resultant axial load be applied eccentrically and not on a principal 
axis of the cross-section, the maximum resultant stress^ on the most highly 
stressed fiber is 

P Pxpjyi - xv tan a) 

A"^ J -- I y tan a ^ ^ 


where X\ and yi are co-ordinates of the most highly stressed fiber, the origin being 
at the centroid of the section. 

Xp and yp = co-ordinates of point of application of load P. 

a == angle which neutral axis makes with x-axis, found from equation 

i ~ JUp 

tan a u] 

J Jjp I yp 

J = product of inertia of section. 

Ix and ly == moment of inertia of section about x- and y-axis. 

The necessary effective area can be found by a trial and error application of 
Formula (3). 

64. Choice of Section.—Members should be composed, in so far as possible, 
of sections symmetrically placed and should be of forms such as to obviate large 
eccentricity in the end connections. In order to secure the maximum efficiency 
of the material employed, the form chosen should permit the direct connection at 
the joints of as large a proportion of the area as possible. Thus, in the case of 
single—or double—wangle tension members, connected by one leg only, unequal¬ 
legged angles should be employed and the longer legs connected to the gusset 
plate. Even though both legs are connected to the gusset, it is preferable to use 
unequal-legged angles with the longer leg in contact with the gusset, for the 
reason that the avoidance of dependence upon rivets where possible requires 
that the amount of stress delivered through attached details—such as a lug and its 
two sets of rivets—^should be reduced to a minimum. There is, too, the further 

1 S«e paper by C. Batho in fransactionf Canadian Sociat^f ofCivU Enffineara, Vol. 26, 1912, p. 249. 
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advantage that the use of a relatively narrow outstanding leg effects a saving in 
the material of the lugs. 

For members of structures subject to vibration, rigid or stiff forms should be 
used. Open sections are in all cases preferable to closed ones. Limiting sections 
and thicknesses prescribed by the governing specifications must be observed. 

65. Net Section.—The net section of a tension member at any right section 
is the gross area of the member less all rivet holes, pin holes or cuts, or fractions 
thereof, that diminish the resistance of the member at that section. It is deter¬ 
mined in accordance with the form of the member. As explained in Art. 68, when 
the stress is assumed as uniformly distributed, sometimes only a fraction of the net 
section is effective. In such cases it is this effective portion that must be con¬ 
sidered in designing. 

For rods, the net section is the section at the root of the thread, unless the rod 
is upset, when it is the section in the body of the rod. 

In the case of eye bars the net section is the net area of the body, since con¬ 
siderable excess area is always provided in the eye. For adjustable eye bars it 
is also the area in the body. 

For riveted or built tension members the net section depends on the types 
of body and end details adopted, and the arrangement and size of the rivets. 
Details involving the minimum practicable number of rivet holes on, or within 
certain critical distances of, any right section through the body of the members are 
desirable since they give the maximum net section. Other arrangements should 
be avoided if possible. Obviously the larger the rivet, the greater the loss of 
section. It is almost universal practice in calculating net areas to consider the 
diameter of the rivet hole as in. greater than the diameter of the rivet before 
driving. 

The number of rivet holes that must be deducted from the gross area of a 
right section, to give the net section, depends upon the number of gage lines and 
the stagger of the rivets. Obviously, the net area adopted should be such that 
nowhere on any diagonal or zig-zag section should the maximum stress due to 
the combination of normal and shearing stresses exceed that on a right section. 
This result will be attained if the number of rivet holes N deducted from the gross 
right section be taken as the maximum number given on any zig-zag section 
by the formula 

N ^ 1 + xi + X2 + xz + ... . , (1) 

where a? =* a fraction of a rivet hole 

• g 2(g» + s^-h 

A h(g + Vg* + 48*) 

g the gage, i.e. the distance between any two holes measured at right 
angles to the axis of the member. 

8 » stagger of these holes. 

h — diameter of rivet hole as considered for deduction purposes » 
diameter of rivet + H in, 

« This formula is to be applied to alternative sections, the successive terms 
representing the deductions for successive holes considered in a chain across the 
member. The particular group of rivets to be considered is that which will 
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give the greatest total deduction, whether the rivets lie on adjacent gage lines 
or not. ♦ 

To obviate the large amount of work required in solving Formula (1), the 
diagrams of Fig. 55 have been prepared. These give the theoretically correct 
deductions for any assured ratio of stagger to gage. The curves have been drawn 
for and %-in. rivets, for staggers up to 9 in., and for gages up to 15 in, 

66. Proportioning of Rod Members.—If a tension member consisting of one 
or more rods or bars of uniform section is threaded for end connections or for 
insertion of a turnbuckle or sleeve nut, its strength will depend on the net area 
at the root of the thread. If, however, the rod is upset befor threading, the 
rods may be weaker through the body than at the root of the thread. Good prac¬ 
tice requires that this be the case and hence the standard upsets for both round 
and square rods tabulated in the steel handbooks provide for an area at the 
root of thread usually between 20 and 30 per cent greater than through the body 
of the bar. If, then, standard upsets are to be employed, the designer need 
concern himself only as to the area to be provided in the body of the member. 

It is not always economical to use upset ends. If the rods are short and of 
small area, the actual saving of material effected by upsetting may be more than 
offset by the labor cost of making the upsets. For example, tie rods for floors 
and sag rods for roofs are not always upset. 

Loops at ends are so proportioned as not to constitute a source of weakness 
to the member. If standard loops are to be provided, no attention need be given 
to the looped ends in design. 

For adjustable rod members, the stress may, in most cases, be assumed as 
uniformly distributed. The different rods, if there are more than one, may be 
given equal tension by adjustment, and care should be taken to see that in service 
they are equally stressed. Only regular inspection can ensure this. If the rod 
is not at right angles to the pin to which it connects, the load will be applied at 
one edge and allowance would then need to be made for flexural stress in addition 
to the tensile stress. 

Illustrative Problem.—A round rod tension member of soft stool with ends threaded 
but not upset, is to carry safely a load of 22,000 lb. If the permissible stress in tension is 
15,000 lb. per sq. in., determine the necessary size of rod. 

Required net area = 22,000/15,000 = 1.47 sq. in. 

From A.I.S.C. handbook, it is found that one 1^^-in. round rod with area of 1.52 sq. 
in. at root of thread, or two round rods with combined area of 1.78 sq. in. at root of 

thread would do. One rod would be cheaper, if practicable for the situation. 

Illustrative Problem.—A tension member is to consist of one or two round or square 
soft steel rods upset and threaded at the ends. Determine the required size. Load and 
permissible stress as in last problem. 

Required net area » 1.47 sq. in. 

Area of one 1^4n. round rod upset 1.49 sq. in. in body of* bar and 1.74 sq. in. at root 
of thread. 

Area of one square rod upset « 1.56 sq. in. in body of bar, or 2.05 sq. in. at 

root of thread. 

The round rod is the more economical. 

Two l*in. round rods, or two J^-in. square rods, would also be sufficient. 

67. Ptoportionixig of Eye Bar Members.—For pin connected structures, the 
eye bar, Fig. 546, affords a very convenient unit from which to build up a tension 
member. The heads are now so well standardized that the designer need have 
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no fear of the bar failing therein. Examination of the tables of proportions of 
heads in A.I.S.C. handbook shows that the area through the eye is ordinarily from 
35 to 40 per cent in excess of that through the body of the bar. The A.R.E.A. 
specifications require the excess to be 35 per cent. 

Experience has shown that there should be a certain minimum thickness for 
each width of bar, for reasons of manufacture and since very thin bars tend to 
fail by buckling in the head. This varies from in. for bars 2 in. wide, to IJi 
in. for bars 16 in. wide. On the other hand, the thinner bars simplify packing 
at joints and reduce pin moments. It is commonly specified that the thickness 
of the bars shall not be less than the width. 

The size of head to be employed will, of course, depend on the necessary size 
of pin. Ordinarily, it is about 2Xi times the width of the bar. In selecting a 
bar, care should be taken to ensure that the head is not too large to fit into any 
built-up member, such as a top chord, to which it may be required to connect. 
Bars should be selected with the size of pin in mind. It is now often required 
that the pin be not over % the width of the widest bar attached. 

Ainplo basis for fixing safe working stresses on eye bars exists in the many full- 
sized tests that have been made. Their ultimate strength is on the average less 
than for small specimens of the same material, usually about 85 to 90 per cent as 
great, due to the less perfect working received by the thick metal of the bar and 
to the annealing of the heads after forging. However, since the eye bar member 
is subjected to low secondary stress in the structure, and also since the probable 
i;)ercentage loss by corrosion is small and the resilience is large, the permissible 
working stress may be quite as great as for riveted members. 

In building up eye bar tension members, the constituent bars should be 
packed symmetrically about the plane of the truss with the inclination of any bar 
thereto as small as possible and in no case greater than e in. per foot. By keep¬ 
ing the inclination or cradlingdown, the flexural stresses are thereby mini¬ 
mized. Bars should be secured against lateral shifting and so arranged that 
adjacent bars in the same panel will not be in contact with each other lest there 
be corrosion between them. 

Illustrative Problem.—A tension member of a truss oarrying a load of 285,000 lb. is to 
consist of two or four medium steel, non-adjustable eye bars connecting at each end to a 
pin estimated to be in. diaiheter. The thickness of the bars is not to be less than one- 
eighth the width, nor less than 1 in,, and the width of the bars not over eight-sevenths of 
the diameter of the pins. Permissible tensile stress p =» 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Heads of 
A.I.S.C. standard. 

Required area in body of bars =* 285,000/16,000 17.82 sq. in. 

Maximum permissible width of bars * (4.5) 5.1, says 5 in. Minimum thickness 

for 5-in. bars = 1 in. 

Two bars 5 X in. with a total area of 18.13 sq. in. would be sufficient. If four 

bars be used, they must each be 5 X 1 in. because of the rule respecting minimum thick¬ 
ness. This would give a considerable excess of area, although the use of the thinner bars 
is desirable for other reasons. 

68. Proportioning of Riveted Tension Members. —Design of the simplest form 
of riveted tension member, the narrow plate, or flat, is vitally related to the 
arrangement of rivets in the end connections. To develop the highest possible 
efflciency the rivets should be arranged in a triangular group, as shown in Fig. 
54p, with the apex of the triangle formed by a single rivet, pointing towards the 
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center of the member. With such a connection it is necessary to reduce the gross 
section by only one hole in proportioning for the full calculated stress, since at 
the second line of rivet holes the stress in the member is less than the full stress 
in the body by the amount of the stress taken out by the first rivet. 

Practical objections to the arrangement of connections as shown in Fig. 64gf 
usually result in a less efficient arrangement. The proper deduction to be made, 
however, can easily be determined by following the methods of Art. 66. 

Although a flat as a tension member is deficient in lateral rigidity and may for 
that reason contribute to the vibration of a structure, the rigidity of the end 
connections as compared with those of the pin type is an advantageous feature. 



Fia. 56.- 


(b) 

-Effect of end connections on efficiency of flat plate tension members. 


One inherent defect of a single flat as a tension member is that by reason of the 
end connections being made to a gusset in the form of a lap joint, as shown in Fig. 
56a, there is an eccentricity of one-half the thickness of the plate, assuming, as 
appears justifiable in the light of experiment, that the load is applied at the plane 
of contact of the member with the gusset. If there be two flats side by side 
forming a single-member, and possibly stitch riveted together, with the end con¬ 
nections in the form of a butt joint. Fig. 565, the effect of eccentricity is not 
wholly overcome, for each component part of such a tension member tends to 
bend in its own way, due to the eccentric application of the part of the applied 
load that goes to it. The bending is somewhat restrained, however, by the body 
details. 

With the single angle, or more complicated forms of tension members built up 
of angles or other shapes and plates, it is desirable to have as large a portion as 
possible of the cross-section directly connected to the end gussets. By so doing, 
the length of the end connections and size of gusset plates is thereby reduced and 
often a more equable distribution of stress over the cross-section is brought about,* 
thus improving the efficiency of the member. If possible, single angles should 
have unequal legs and, if only one leg is connected, it should be the longer one. 

In most riveted tension members there is an unavoidable eccentric application 
of the load, by reason of the fact that the component parts lack perfect symmetry 
in themselves or are connected to the gussets in the manner of a lap joint. Typi¬ 
cal cases of this kind are shown in Fig. 57. 

The load is applied to a single angle tension member, Fig. 57a, along the 
line of connecting rivets, and slightly inside the gusset. If 0 is the center of 
gravity of the angle, there is consequently an eccentricity KO » e. The true 
nkximum stress resulting from this combination of direct and bending stress 
can only be calculated by employing the theory of unsymmetrical bending, as 
explained in Art. 22. 
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The main component parts of the members shown in Fig. 576 and, c will 
receive their loads eccentrically. Each one should, therefore, properly be 
designed for a combination of direct and bending stress, unsymmetrical bending 
being considered for the case of Fig. 576. The presence of connecting stitch 
rivets, tie plates, or battens does not entirely prevent this bending, but, according 
to Professor C. Batho,^ each component part tends to bend in its own way. 





g:. 




./f 

0 




M (b) fcJ 

Fig. 57.—Eccentric application of load on tension members. 


The relation of the maximum to the mean stress is dependent on the amount 
of initial eccentricity and the restraining effect of the end connections. By 
utilizing heavy, wide gusset plates, the deflection of the member due to eccentric¬ 
ity is lessened, which in turn tends to equalization of stress over the.cross-section. 
While the effect of the restraint in a direction normal to the plate is small, it is 
important in the plane of the plate. The average decrease of the ratio of maxi¬ 
mum to mean stress for single angles, due to the stiffness of the end plate in its 
own plane, was found by Prof. Batho to be about 35 per cent at the highest load 
applied. It, therefore, appears most desirable, in order to improve the efficiency 
of members connected unsymmetrically, to fix the direction of the ends as far as 
possible. 

The effort to equalize the stress in an angle member by connecting it by both 
legs is shown by the tests of Prof. Batho to bring comparatively little advantage. 
In the most favorable cases it decreased the ratio of maximum to mean stress at 
working loads by about 4 per cent. The earlier tests by Prof. F. P. McKibben* 
showed an improvement in efficiency of under 15 per cent in the most favorable 
case and in most cases under 10 per cent. For single angles connected by one leg, 
the efficiency ranged from 75 to 83 per cent, while for single angles connected by 
both legs, it ranged from 86 to 96 per cent. The practice of permitting only the 
connected leg to be counted for angles connected by only one leg, while allowing 
both legs to be counted if lug angles are used, is thus seen to be unduly favorable 
to the use of lug angles. 

Experimental investigation shows that a considerable change may be made 
in the position of the line of pull of the gussets with respect to the gravity line of 
the angles connected, without greatly affecting the stress distribution over the 
angles or the efficiency of the member. From Prof. McKibben^s tests, it appears 
that changing the line of pull from the gage line of a single angle connected by 
only one leg to the projection of the gravity line improved the efficiency only 
5.5 per cent in the most favorable series of tests. In another series it was improved 

* TVansoettona Canadian Society of CivU Engineere, vol. 2d> Part I, 1912. 

* Engineering Rewa, July 5, 1906, and Aug. 22, 1907* 
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by only 2 per cent. No great sacrifice in efficiency is thus brought about by 
placing the gage line of an angle member on the skeleton line of a truss. 

Double angle members, such as shown in Fig. 576, have the merit of some¬ 
what hindering each other frpm bending perpendicularly to the gusset plate, with 
the result that the ratio of maximum to minimum stress over the cross-section is 
thereby reduced. In Prof. McKibben^s tests, no particular advantage appeared 
to attach to this form of member, but Prof. Batho found them to give better 
results than single angle members. 

In the practical design of tension members composed of either single or double 
angles, it is desirable to proportion on the assumption that the stress is uniformly 
distributed over the cross-section. Allowance can be made for the loss of 
efficiency arising from eccentricity by reducing the net area by a percentage to 
give the true effective area. This percentage will vary with the amount of eccen¬ 
tricity and the ratio of the legs of the angle, and will depend on whether lug angles 
are used or not. 

Although the tests cited indicate that only from 75 to 83 per cent of the net 
area of representative angles connected by one leg is effective, the adopted effi¬ 
ciency in design should be higher than this. Built tension members with an 
average efficiency of 87 per cent are regarded as 100 per cent effective, and 
consequently for consistency, single and double angles should be considered as 
having an efficiency about 15 per cent higher than that shown by actual test. 
To be on the safe side, however, it would seem desirable to limit this excess to 
10 per cent. The percentage efficiency of single and double angles connected by 
one leg only has been found to be expressed fairly well by the formula 

p = 100 - 30 • ^ (1) 

where p = percentage of net area effective. 

8 ^ length of outstanding leg of angle in inches. 

g = gage in inches of angle if one gage line only is used, or two-thirds of 
the sum of the gages if two gage lines are used. 

c = length of connected leg in inches. 

Efficiencies of angles connected by both legs may with safety be taken as 5 per 
cent higher than those given for angles connected by only one leg. 

. These effective percentages are to be applied to the net sectional area as 
determined by the principles of Art. 66. The reduced net area then becomes 
the true effective area. 

nittstratiTe Problem.—^Let it be required to find the effective percentage of the net sec¬ 
tion of a 334 X 2}4-in. angle connected by the 3j^-in. leg, with rivets on a 2-in. gage. 

p « 100 - ZOag/c^ » 100 - (30)(2.5)(2)/(3.5)* « 87.8 per cent. 

Find the effective percentage of the net sectional area of a 6 X 4-in. angle, connected by 
the 6-in. leg, with two lines of rivets driven on gages of 234 234 

p - 100 - (30) (4) (0.67) (2.26 -h 2.25)/(6)* « 90 per cent. 

' Although no records 6f tests of single channels in tension are available, it is 
probable that single channels connected by their webs only, would, because of 
the relatively high ratio of eccentricity to corresponding section modulus as com- 
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pared with angles of the same area, show an efficiency somewhat less than that of 
single or double angles. The relative areas of the flanges and the web, or the 
weight of a channel for a given depth, should materially affect the efficiency. 
It is probable that fbr single channels the effective area is about equal to the net 
area of the web plus 70 per cent of the net area of the flanges. 

Due to eccentricities and imperfections of material and workmanship, built 
up tension members will not develop under test the 
same strength in pounds per square inch of net area 
as would be given by a small specimen. Tests re¬ 
ported by J. E. Greiner 1 on (1) members of H-shape 
made up of four angles connected by latticing, 
battens, and solid web plates, and (2) on members 
composed of two built-up channels connected by 
latticing and battens, showed that the efficiency 
ranged from 80.4 to 96 cent. Some of the lower 
figures were for specimens with a highly eccentric 
pin-plate connection to the outstanding legs of the 
angles of the member. The lowest were, strangely 
enough, for box-shaped members with both legs of 
the four main angles connected to the end pin plates. 

This lack of strength was probably due to the fact 
that the pin plates did not extend to the near ends of 
the end batten plates. 

In fixing working stresses, the efficiency likely to ' 
be attained should be borne in mind. In view of the Fio. 68.— Body details of* 
fact that for tests on eye Imrs, the average efficiency tension members, 

is over 90 per cent, the working stresses on built-up tension members may safely 
be as great as on eye bars. 

Body Details ,—When a tension member is built up of an assemblage of rolled 
sections, it is desirable to connect them together at certain intervals depending 
on the character of the member. 

If angles or channels are used without web plates, the connection may be in 
the form of stitch rivets, Fig. 58a, or latticing, Fig. 586, or battens. Fig. 58c, or d. 
Stitch rivets are used where the two connected parts are sufficiently close together 
to make it practicable to insert washers between them through which the rivets 
may be driven. Latticing, formerly much used for the larger tension members, is 
now chiefly employed for compression members, or for members subject to 
reversal of stress. Battens are found to be cheaper and practically as satisfactory 
as latticing for tension members. If web plates are used, the connection of angles 
or channels thereto is made by fines of rivets spaced as described below. 

Body details such as shown in Fig. 58 serve several 'purposes. They lessen 
the transverse vibration by so connecting the parts that they will act practically 
as one unit with a width or depth equal to the over-all lateral dimension. This 
reduces general vibration in the structure and minimizes the likelihood of loosen¬ 
ing of the rivets in the end connections. Web or batten plates near the end of the 
member. Fig. 58d, serve to lessen the effect of the eccentric application of load 
by restraining the end of the member against bending. Solid webs or closely 

1 TraruanUiom American Society of Civil Snyineere, vd. 28, 1897, 
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spaced battens or latticing help to equalize the stress over the cross-section by 
transferring stress from a heavily loaded to a lightly loaded part. 

Where stitch rivets are used, they are spaced from 2 to 4 ft. apart in angle 
members and, where they connect shapes to web plates or various plates together, 
they are spaced in the line of stress a distance not over 16 times the thickness of 
the thinnest outside metal, nor over 6 in. 

Latticing, if used, is designed and arranged in the same manner as for com¬ 
pression members. 

Battens are spaced center to center about 3 or 4 ft. apart. 

The thickness of battens for tension members may be determined by the rule 
applied to single lattice bars—^that is, not less than of the distance between the 

rivet lines. In no case should it be less than the miminum prescribed by the 
specification for secondary material. For light members the length of the batten 
plates parallel to the axis of the member need not be greater than is required to 
accommodate two rivets in each line. At the ends of members, in order to con¬ 
tribute to the restraint of the individual parts of the member and lessen bending 
due to eccentricity, the battens should be as long as the member is wide and be 
placed inside the end gusset plates. 

lUustrative Problem.—In the following problems, let the permissible stress in tension 
be 16,000 lb. per sq. in. of effective area, and the rivets % in. dia. with holes 1 in. dia. 

(o) Find the size of a double flat plate tension member to carry 47,000 lb., if a line of 
stitch rivets runs along its axis and if provision must be made for two rivets opposite each 
other at the inner edge of the end connections. 

Required net area » 47,000/16,000 « 2.94 sq. in. 

Net section will be at the end connection, and if w ^ width of plates and t the thickness 
bf each plate, it « (is — 2)2^. 

Hence (is --2)2 «= 2.94 sq. in., from which assuming w = 6 in., < required = 0.368 in. 

Two 6 X ?^-in. plates will be used. 

(6) A single angle with one leg only connected is to carry a load of 28,000 lb. Find the 
required size. 

Effective area required « 28,000/16,000 *= 1.75 sq. in. 

Assume a SVjj X 3 X ^-in. angle connected by the 3j^-in. leg on a 2-in. gage. 

Net/section — 2.30 — (1)(0.38) » 1.92 sq. in. 

Effective percentage of net section from Formula (1) is 

p - 100 - (30) = 85.4 per cent 

(3.6) * 

and effective area of angle «* (0.854) (1.92) =» 1.64 sq. in. 

The angle is not large enough. A 3j^ X 3 X Ke-in. angle gives an effective area of 
1.89 sq. in., and hence would be satisfactory. 

(c) Find the required size of angle for problem (5) if both legs were connected and the 
stagger of the inner rivets were 2 in. 

Assuming a X 3-in. angle with gages of 2 and 1^ in., respectively, in the 3}^- and 
3-in. legs, the distances of the rivet lines apart, or assuming a thickness of Ke bi., is 
3.31 in. The deduction, from Fig. 55, is 1 -f 0.7 » 1.7 holes, and the net area » 2.65 — 
(1.7) (1) (0.44) « 1.90 sq. in. 

Assuming the efficiency as 5 per cent greater than for an angle connected by one leg, or 
say 90 per cent, the effective area « (0,90) (1.90) *= 1.71 sq. in. This is slightly below the 
requirement but would in most cases be accepted. 

id) A truss member carrying 235,000 lb. is to be of H-shape, consisting of two pairs of 
ipigles 12}4 bi* hs^k to back with connecting battens, as shown in Fig. 59. Determine the 
sise, assuming the rivet arrangement as shown. Assume the fuU net area as effective, 
because of the restraining effect of the end battens. 

Required effective area of member « 235,000/16,000 « 14.7 sq. in* 
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Assume four 6 X 4 X angles. Considering one angle developed as in Fig. 69a, 

it is found by consulting Fig. 56 that the least net section is S-S, the deduction from each 
angle being 2 holes. 

Net section *= (4) (4.76) — (8)(1)(}^) =* 15.0 sq. in. which is adequate. 

(e) A truss member carrying 370,000 lb. is to be made up of two channels, 12 in. deep, 
with flanges turned out, reinforced by two 11-in. plates on the backs of the channels, as 
shown in Fig. 60. Battens connect the flanges of the channels, the end batten being outside 
the gussets. Determine the necessary section if only 70 per cent of the net area of the 
channel flanges is considered effective. 

Required effective area = 370,000/16,000 * 23.2 sq. in. 

Assume two 12-in., 30-lb. channels and two 11 
X J^-in. plates with the riveting at the inner edge 
of the connection as shown. 

Critical section is S — 8, cutting four web holes 
and four flange holes. 

Gross area of section = (2) (8.79) + (2) (11) (0.6) 
« 28.68 sq. in. 





1 
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Fig, 


59.—Design of four-angle 
tension member. 



Fig. 60.—Design of a double channel 
tension member. 


Area of 4 holes through webs of channels and plates (section 8-S) = (4) (1) (0.61 + 
0.50) = 4.04 sq. in. 

Gross area of flanges of channels — total area — area of webs = (2) (8.79) — (2) (12) 
(0.51) = 5.34 sq. in. 

Not area of flanges, the grip being )'i, in., == 6.34 — (4)(1)(0.5) — 3.34 sq. in. 
Reduction of flange area = (0.30) (3.34) = 1.00 sq. in. 

Effective area of member *= 28.68 — (4.04 + 1.00) = 23.64 sq. in. which is adequate. 


69, Tension Members Subject to Cross Bending.—It frequently happens that 
tension members are subjected to transverse as well as to axial loading. This 
produces a combination of direct and bending stress for which the member must 
be designed. The problem is essentially the same as for a tension member sub¬ 
jected to eccentric axial loading and consequently a moment of eccentricity. 

Common cases of cross bending in bending members are a tension member 
subjected to its own weight or to a directly applied load. The bottom chords of 
roof trusses in mill buildings are frequently loaded with trolleys, piping, wires, 
etc. Another case is a tension chord subjected to the thrust of a cross strut of a 
lateral system. 

If the effect of the deflection in augmenting the moment is neglected, the 
maximum fiber stress is 

/i+/2 = ;j+'y (1) 

If the deflection be considered, assuming the ends free to turn, the maximum 
stress becomes 

P . Me 

^ r ZE. 

^ lOjEf 


/l +/2 


( 2 ) 
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where /i « umformly distributed stress due to axial load P. 

/2 = flexural stress on extreme fiber. 

P ** axial load. 

A area of member. 

M = bending moment.. 

c =» distance from neutral axis to most highly stressed fiber. 
I *= length of member. 

I *= moment of inertia in direction of bending. 

E = modulus of elasticity. 


Fio. 61 


Illustrative Problem.—The bottom chord of a truss is 15 ft. long between panel points 

and consists of two 4 X 4 X 6“in. angles with 
the vertical legs back to back and separated by 
a space of % in. Washers and stitch rivets are 
inserted 2 ft. apart. The axial load is 40,000 lb. 
If a wind strut carries a load of 3,000 lb. into 
the ^hord at right angles to it and l3^ ft. from 
one end, as shown in Fig. Gl, find the maximum 
resulting stress, neglecting the effect of the de¬ 
flection. Rivets, J-^-in. dia. 

As the angles are fairly closely stitch riveted, 
it will be assumed that they act as a single section 
against transverse loading. 

Net area of member = (2) (2.40) — (2) (0.875) 
(0.3125) =« 4.25 SQ. in. 

Umformly distributed stress 
^ 40,000 



-Tension member subjected to 
bending. 


'4*2^ “ lb. per sq. in. 


Wind reaction at end of chord nearest the strut connection = (3,000) (13.5)/16 =» 2,700 

Wind moment at strut connection » (2,700) (1.5) (12) « 48,600 in.-lb. 

Gross moment of inertia of chord about a vertical axis. 


« 2[3.7 + (2.40) (1.31) « 15.6 

Moment of inertia of 2 holes in outstanding legs assuming a 2^'^* approximately, 
« (2) (0.875) (0.3125) (2.69)* * 3.9. 

Net moment of inertia * 15.6 — 3.9 * 11.7. 

Extreme fiber stress due to wind moment 




(48,600)(4.19) 

11.7 


17,400 lb. per sq. in. 


Total extreme fiber stress, /i + A * 9,400 + 17,400 * 26,800 lb. per sq. in., an exces¬ 
sive stress even considering the usual increase permitted for a combination of dead load, 
live load and wind stresses. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 

70. Use of Cast-iron Columns.—Cast-iron columns are suitable only for 
small buildings of non-fireproof construction. They offer somewhat greater 
resistance to fire than unprotected steel columns and occupy h minimum of space 
in the building, but cast iron is by no means as reliable as steel and the bolted 
connections of cast-iron columns allow more or less lateral movement which is 
serious in high buildings. 

Columns of this material should not be used with fabricated steel in skeleton 
construction or under conditions which produce flexural stresses of any magni- 
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tude, other than those due to concentrically-loaded column action. The unrelia¬ 
bility of cast-iron columns is due to the variation in quality of the material, 
defects likely to occur in casting, and the difficulty of thorough inspection. 

71. Properties of Cast-iron.—Cast-iron has a very high unit compressive 
strength—usually considered to be about 80,000 lb. per sq. in. This material, 
however, is not strong in shear or tension, the average ultimate shearing stress 
being 18,000 lb. per sq. in., and the average ultimate tensile stress 15,000 lb. 
per sq. in. The ultimate intensity of stress which can be developed in a piece of 
cast-iron varies with its fineness of grain, and depends largely upon its thickness 
and the rate of cooling, as well as its composition. The high compressive stresses 
make it a very desirable material to use in compression, but because of the some¬ 
what treacherous nature of cast-iron, the high compressive stresses found are often 
misleading. Also, the low shearing and tensile values preclude its use under ^any 
condition other than that of direct compression. It does not rust as quickly as 
steel and resists fire somewhat better, but may, however, be subjected to serious 
strains because of sudden cooling with water from a fire stream. It is very hard 
and brittle, and fractures suddenly without warning. No riveted connections 
should be made to cast-iron. All connections of girders to columns, or column 
to column, must therefore be made by bolts which impair the rigidity of a struc¬ 
ture by the allowance for clearance. 

72. Manufacture of Cast-iron Columns.—Cast-iron columns may be cast in 
sand molds either upon the side or on end. In either case a baked core molded 
to the dimensions of the inside of the column must be made of sand, flour, and 
water, and supported within the sand mold. There are practical conditions 
surrounding every part of the work which will determine the quality of the 
column produced. Many pronounced defects found in columns are due to the 
method of pouring used in their manufacture. 

If the column is cast on its side, the core will be buoyed up within the mold 
because of the great difference in density between it and the molten metal. 
Provision must, therefore, be made to prevent the core from rising toward the 
top side of the mold, or from being sprung from line so that the mid-portion of 
the top side of the casting will be thinner than the desired thickness. This defect 
produced by floating cores” is one which is frequently found in cast-iron col¬ 
umns. The molten metal rising in the mold carries dirt and air above, in which 
will formhoneycomb” and blowholes” along the top side of the column, unless 
provision is made by vents for the escape of the air. This provision can be made 
by forcing a wire rod through the mold at intervals. When these difficulties have 
been overcome, there are still others which may arise, due to unequal cooling 
produced by the manner or speed of pouring, by the condition of part of the 
mold, or by the unequal radiation in the molds. The last may be due to an 
unequal uncovering of the mold. Unequal cooling Inay produce stresses which 
will crack the colunrn before any load is placed upon it. 

The end method of casting avoids some of these difficulties if the molten 
metal is introduced at the bottom of the mold. The dirt, sand, and air that 
collect will thus be borne to the top of the mold so that they can be removed, 
but the pressure produced by the head of molten metal will often be greater than 
the mold can withstand, if the column is of any considerable length. The defects 
found in columns cast on end will not, however, be so numerous as those found 
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in columns cast on the side. These defects can be eliminated to some extent by 
careful foundry work. If not eliminated, they should be caught at the time of 
inspection. 

73. Inspection of Cast-iron Columns.—Cast-iron columns may have defects 
either in the surface, or within the metal, or may have insufficient strength due to 
variation in the section of the metal due to displacement of the core. Defects 
in the surface can be found by a careful examination of the column. Defects 
within the metal can be discovered by a careful tapping of the column with a 
hammer, as the honeycomb or sand spots will sound dead. In hollow square or 
round columns, variation in thickness of the metal can be determined by drilling 
two or three K-in. holes through the column. If this variation is more than 
J4-in., the column should be rejected. The H-section affords easy access to the 
surface for inspection and painting, and opportunity to measure the section. 
Columns with brackets should be carefully inspected at these details, especially 
if the column has been poured on its side through the bracket. 

74. Tests of Cast-iron Columns.—The Department of Buildings of New York 
City made a series of tests upon cast-iron columns some years ago at the works 
of the Phoenix Bridge Co. Nine columns were tested to destruction and a tenth 
to the capacity of the testing machine. Six of the ten columns had a diameter of 
15 in., a length of 15 ft. 10 in., and a thickness of shell of 1 in.; two had a diameter 
of 8 in., a ratio of L/d equal to 20, and a shell thickness of 1 in.; two had a diameter 
of 6 in., a ratio of L/d equal to 20, and a shell thickness of 1 in. 

The columns broke at loads varying from 22,700 lb. per sq. in. to over 40,400 
lb. per sq. in., the latter being the intensity of stress in one of the 15-in. columns 
which withstood the total capacity of the machine. The other five 15-in. columns 
all exhibited foundry dirt, honeycomb, cinderpockets, or blowholes. 

76. Cast-iron Column Formulas.—^The following are some of the formulas 
for cast-iron columns used by different authorities: 

New York Building Code (1938). 

Cambria Steel Handbook (Round Columns). 

Cambria Steel Handbook (Rectangular Columns)... 


Chicago Building Code. 

Boston Building Law. 

Watertown Arsenal Tests;. 

A.R.E.A. Specifications (Buildings) 


P/A 

P/A 

P/A 

P/A 

P/A 

P/A 

P/A 


9.000 - m/r 
10,000 

^ 8065* 

10,000 
i* 


^ 1,067U)* 

: 10,000 - 60Z/r 
: 10,000 - 701/r 
34,000 - S8l/r 
> 12,000 - 60//r 


In these formulas r is the radius of gyration, d is the outside diameter, and w is 
the least lateral dimension. ‘ The formulas are all for flat ends, and all but one 
are for working loads. The Watertown Arsenal Tests formula, which is for ulti¬ 
mate loads, is quoted by J. B. Johnson, who says it fits very well the results 
obtained on certain tests made on full-sized cast-iron columns. 

In order to compare the above column formulas, the allowable unit loAd has 
been ealculated for a column 15 ft. long, outside diameter 10 in., and inside 
diameter 8 in. These dimensions give a radius of gyration of 3.2 and a slender¬ 
ness ratio of 56.2. The results are as follows: 
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Formula p/X 

New York Building Code. 6,760 

Cambria Steel Handbook. 9,620 

Chicago Building Code. 6,630 

Boston Building Law. 6,840 

Watertown ArsenaLTests. 7,260 

A.R.E.A. Specifications (Buildings). 8,630 


A factor of safety of 4 was used with the Watertown Arsenal Tests formula. 

The product of the iron foundry is improving with time. While the old 
Cambria formula gives the highest result, it is probably safe. It goes without 
saying that the others are even safer. 

76. Design of Cast-iron Columns.—^The sections of cast-iron columns in 
general use are shown in Fig. 62. The hollow cylindrical section gives the best 
distribution of metal in a column, but the connection details do not work as 
nicely as those for the hollow square section, which is almost as efficient in dis¬ 
tribution of material. The hollow square section, on the other hand, has dis¬ 
advantages which are not found in the hollow cylindrical section. The corners 
of the square section are very liable to crack, due to the 
cooling of the column; but this can be obviated by an out¬ 
side curved corner and an inside fillet. The H-section, 
though not affording a distribution of material as efficient Cast-iron 

as the hollow cylindrical or hollow square column, has the flections, 

advantages of being open to inspection, of being cast without a core, and of being 
easily built into a brick wall. It meets the greatest favor as a wall column. 

In all the formulas given in the preceding article it will be noted that the area, 
Ay and the radius of gyration, r, both appear in the formula. Therefore, for the 
ordinary column, in a design problem, the designer is confronted with two 
unknowns, neither of which can usually be expressed in terms of the other. For 
this reason it is necessary to design columns by trial and error methods. The pro¬ 
cedure involves choosing a size of column which is assumed to be satisfactory, 
and then calculating the Ibad which it can carry. If the column is too small or 
too large, then the dimensions must be increased or decreased, respectively, and 
a second trial calculation must be made. 

The following specifications should be observed in the design of the shafts of 
cast-iron columns: 

The minimum thickness of the shell should not be less than H in. or thinner 
than one-twelfth of the greatest lateral dimension or side; the maximum thickness 
should not be greater than to in. 

The maximum diameter should not be greater than 16 in.; the minimum diam¬ 
eter should not be less than 5 or 6 in. 

The slenderness ratio, L/r, should not exceed 70; the unsupported length of the 
column should not exceed 20 times the least diameter. 

All corners should be filleted with a radius of H to H in. 

No inside offset or any sudden change in the thickness of shaft should be 
made. 

niuBtrative Problem.—A hollow, round oast-iron column is 16 ft. long, flat ended, and 
is to carry safely a load of 200,000 lb. The New York Building Code formula is to be used. 

One rough method of making a first guess as to the edse required is to assume that the 
column is a short oompsessiQn member with l/r equal to aero* According to the formula 
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this would mean that the unit load ootild be 9,000 lb. per sq. in. The area required on this 
200 000 

basis is ^ ■ « 22 sq. in. This is known to bo too small, so that an area of 30 SQ. in. 

will be chosen for a first trial. Assuming an outside diameter of 10 in., ^ (10* — d*) — 30, 

di w 7.86 in., and an inside diameter of 8 in. will be used. For the diameters of 10 and 8, 
the radius of gyration is 3.2 in. and the area is 28.3 sq. in. From the formula the load 

P - 28.3 [ 9,000 - ] = 187,000 lb. 

which is a little too small. If the thickness of the column is incror 3ed to 1in., the inside 
diameter will be 7.76 in., the radius of gyration will be 3.16 in. and the area will be 31.4 
sq. in. Substituting in the formula, 

P = 31.4 [ 9,000 - = 206,000 lb. 

which is satisfactory. 

The handbooks published by the steel companies contain tables of safe loads for various 
sized columns, so that the work of computation may be considerably reduced by using these 
tables. 

77. Column Caps and Bases.—Hollow cylindrical and square cast-iron col¬ 
umns are generally fastened together by a simple flanged base and cap as shown 

in Fig. 63o and 636. The flanges 
should not be thinner than the shaft 
of the column and should be at 
least 3 in. wide; which width will be 
sufficient for hexagonal nuts on 
in. bolts. These flanges should be 
faced at right angles to the axis of 
the column. The bolt holes in the 
flanges should be drilled to a templet 
so that the columns can be fitted 
together in proper alignment and the 
flanges should be spot-faced at bolt 
holes so that they will give a square 
firm bearing to bolts and nuts. If 
the ends of cast-iron columns must be left rough, sheets of lead or copper 
should be placed between flanges of columns bolted together, so that an even 
bearing will be obtained by the soft metal taking up the inequalities of the sur¬ 
face. In no case should shims be used to wedge up one side of a column. 

If it is desired to give any architectural pretentions to the caps or bases of 
cast-iron columns, the design of such should be made so as not to weaken the 
shaft section of the column by. change of dimensions or offsets that will throw 
transverse stresses into the column. Ornamental caps or bases of large size 
should be cast separate from the column. 

78. Bracket Coimections. —The usual forms for the connections of beams and 
girders of cast-iron columns are shown in Fig. 63c, d, and e and in the table 
of Manufacturers' Standard Cast-iron Column Connections." The beam rests 
upon the bracket shelf and is bolted to the lug on the column through the web. 
The holes in the web of the beam for bolting to the lugs should be drilled in the 
field in order to match the cored holes of the lug. 
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Connections should be designed with a bracket directly below the web of a 
single girder or below each web of a box girder so that no transverse bending 
strains will be thrown into the bracket shelf. The bracket shelf should be given 
a slope of H in. to the foot away from the column so that the load cannot be 
applied at the end of the shelf. A bracket will bear only about one-half as great 
a load applied eccentrically at the edge of the shelf as one distributed over the 
shelf. A bracket shelf may fail in one of three ways, (1) by shearing through 
shelf and bracket next to the column, (2) by transverse bending, or (3) by tearing 
out a section of the column as shown in Fig. 63/. 


Manufacturers' Standard Cast-iron Column Connections 
Dimensions in Inches 



Tests by the Building Department of New York City have shown that 
brackets will not fail by shear or transverse bending on columns of more than 6-in. 
diameter if designed according to standard practice. Of 22 brackets tested, 
those on 8- or 16-in. columns failed by tearing holes in the body of the column, and 
4 on 6-in. columns failed by shearing or transverse stress. 
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The design of bracket shelves by any rigorous analytical method is impossible. 
Some of the factors which complicate it are the rate of cooling, variations in the 
thickness of metal, and imperfections. The design should, however, be checked 
against failure due to shear or transverse bending. 

STEEL COLUMNS 

79. Steel Column Formulas.—diagram of the allowable unit stress in 
structural steel columns for the A.I.S.C. and A.R.E.A. formulas is shown in 
Fig. 64. The following tabulation of formulas indicfites the trend toward 
unifonnity. 



Fig. 64. 


A.I.S.C.Am. Inst. Steel Const, (main members), maximum 

- = 120 . 

r 

A.I.S.C.Am. Inst. Steel Const, (secondary members), 

- = 120 to 200. 

r 

A.R.E.A... .Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc, (buildings) not to exceed 15,000 
A.R.E.A... .Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc, (bridges, rivet ends), maximum 

- - 120 . 

r 

A.R.E.A.... Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc, (bridges, pin ends), maximum 

- 120 . 

r 


17,000 - 0.485 ^ 

18,000 _ 

7 * 

^ 18 ;;() 00 r« 

18,000 - 60 - 
r 

15,000 -1-, 

4 r* 

15,000 -ii 


C.Chicago Bldg. Code, maximum 15,000. 


18,000r» 


E.I.C.Eng. Inst. Canada 


12,000 - 0.3 


r» 


.New York (main members), not to exceed 15,000, 

-up to 120. .- 

*■ 1 + - 

^ 18,000r* 
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For bracing and secondary members same formula 

with “ up to 200 
r ^ 

1 1 ft non 

P.Philadelphia, not to exceed 15,000, - up to 120. . . —=;— 

^ 1 4* .^ . 

^ 18,000r* 

For compression members with known eccentricities of loading for all slender¬ 
ness ratios the A.R.E.A. uses the formulas: 

y 

_ I __ 

1 0.75/J/p 

1 + V ^2 + 0.25j sec 2 ^ V ^ 

y 

_ / __ 

1 I L n o^^ 0.875 

1 + + 0-2«>j sec \ J 

where p = allow’able average compressive stress. 

e = known eccentricity of applied load in inches. 

c = distance, in inches, from neutral axis to extreme fiber in the direction 
of the known eccentricity. 

I = length of member in inches. 

r = least radius of gyration in direction of known eccentricity. 

E = modulus of elasticity. 
y = yield point in tension. 

33,000 for structural steel. 

45,000 for silicon steel. 

55,000 for nickel steel. 

/ “ factor of safety based on yield point. 

1.76 for structural steel. 

1.80 for silicon steel. 

1.83 for nickel steel. 

80. Forms of Cross-section. —For economy, the radius of gyration of the 
section should be as large as possible. This makes it desirable to place as much 
of the material as possible as far from the axis of the column las is consistent with 
good design. The hollow cylinder is theoretically the most economical form of 
column cross-section, for in this form all of the material is at a maximum distance 
from the axis. 

Steel pipe columns are frequently used for light loads where the loads are 
quiescent and there is no probability of a lateral component to the forces acting 
on the column. The caps and bases of these are usually cast iron and the use of 
this form of column has the same limitations as that of cast-iron columns. 

Figure 65 shows the more common forms of cross-section for steel columns 
and struts. 

Struts of 2 angles (Fig. 65o) are commonly used for light lateral bracing. The 
section is unsymmetrioal and for this reason is undesirable for main compression 


For riveted ends: 


For pin ends: 


p = 
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members. Columns composed of 2 channels laced (Fig. 65gr, A, and k) or 2 pairs 
of angles laced (Fig. 656) are not as rigid in the plane of the lacing as those in 
which the parts are connected by plates. Care should be used in proportioning 
the lacing in such columns. Types t and I are forms which are commonly used for 
top chords and end posts of bridges. The lattice on the lower side permits access 

for cleaning and painting. The 
Bethlehem H-section (Fig. 65c and 
/) is a form much used in building 
work. Type c without cover plates 
is very economical on account of 
the small amount of fabrication 
necessary. Type / is much more 
expensive as it is necessary to drill 
the holes in the heavy flanges of the 
H-section for riveting on the cover 
plates. These flanges are too thick 
to punch. . Z-bar columns (Fig. 65q 
and r) are seldom used in modern 
structures. The Gray column (Fig. 
65s) and the 4-angle column (Fig. 
650 are frequently used in com¬ 
bined steel and concrete columns. 

81. Design of Cross-section.— 
The method of designing steel col¬ 
umns is quite similar to that used 
for cast-iron columns. Here also 
the radius of gyration and the area 
both appear in the formulas, and it 
is usually not possible to express one 
in terms of the other. This means 
that a column size must be chosen and tried out to determine whether it is 
satisfactory. 

The nature and size of the work will determine whether a single structural 
shape may be used as a column, or whether several parts must be riveted together 
to obtain sufficient area. The method used in design will be illustrated by work¬ 
ing a problem using an I-beam, and a second problem using a section built up of 
two channels and two plates. 
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Fio. 65. 
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niustrative Problem.—A steel column is 8 ft. long, flat ended, and is to carry safely a 

1Z* 

load of 100,000 lb. The American Railway Engineering formula, P/A « 15,000 — 4 jia 
is to be used. 

If the column were a short compression member with slenderness ratio zero, it could 

. QQQ 

carry a unit load of 15,000 lb. per sq. in. On this basis an area of ■ » 6.67 sq. in. 

would be required. This is known to be too small. Therefore, a size will be chosen frOm 
the tables of standard I-beams giving a larger area. A 9-in. 30-lb. I-beam has an area 
of 8.82 sq. in. and a least radius of gyration of 0.85. Substituting in the formula 
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In designing columns it is good practice to calculate the slenderness ratio after choosing 
a fqae for a tentative design, ^n order to determine whether the column falls outside the 
I 

limits of - set by the formula. In the above problem, if the column had been 16 ft. long the 

slenderness ratio for the first tentative design would have been 212, which is above the 
limit of 140 established by the A.R.E.A. In such a case Rankine’s or Euler’s formula may 
be employed. 

niustrative Problem.—A steel plate and channel column is to be designed to carry a 
load of 300,000 lb. The column has flat ends and is 20 ft. long. The A.I.S.C. formula 
P 

^ 17,000 — 0.486 “ 2 , is to be used. 

The standard plate and channel columns, taken from the steel handbooks, will be used, 
because the work of computation is greatly simplified when the area and least radius of 
gyration can be found in the handbook tables. For l/r * 0, a unit load of 17,000 lb. per 

300,000 

sq. in. could be carried, so that on this basis an area of yf qqq * 17.65 sq. in. will be 
required. Since this is known to be small, the first choice will be a column of 19.93 sq. in. 
area, made up of two plates X 9-in. and two 7-in. channels, each weighing 14.76 lb. 
per ft. For this column the least radius of gyration is 2.53 in. Substituting in the formula. 


P 


= 19.93 


1 ^ 17,000 


(0.485) (240) n 
(2.53)2 'J 


252,000 lb. 


which means that the column is too small. To carry 300,000 lb. the above column area 
should be increased about 30 per cent. Therefore, the next choice will be a column made 
up of two plates ^8“ X 10-in. and two 8-in. channels, each weighing 21.25 lb. per ft. The 
area in this case is 25 and the least radius of gyration is 2.80. Substituting in the formula 


JP = 26 1^17,000 - = 336,000 lb. 

which is satisfactory. 

82. Eccentrically Loaded Columns.—When a column carrying direct loading 
is also subjected to bending moment due to the column load, or any part of it, 
being applied away from the axis of the column, the resulting fiber stresses may be 
determined by the formulas given in the chapter on Bending and Direct Stress in 
Sec. 1. The fiber stress may also be determined from the equation in Sec. 1, 
Art. 80, p. 134, which may be written in the form 


^ “ A ^ XJ 


( 1 ) 


Values of K for pin-ended columns are given in Fig. 66. For columns with fixed 
ends use one-half the column length in determining values of l/r for use in Fig. 
66. Jn all cases the radius of gyration should be taken about an axis normal 
to the plane of bending. Note that this value of r may not give the greatest value 
of l/r which should be used in the column formula. 

Illustrative Problem.—Figure 67 shows a building column to which floor beams are 
connected unsymmetrically, causing an eccentric load oh the column. Determine 
the fiber stress in the column section. Solve by means of eq. (1), and also by means of the 
formulas given in the chapter on Bending and Direct Stress in Sec. 1. 

If the beams are riveted to the column in addition to resting on shelf angles, it is safe to 
assume that the load is applied at the face of the column. The deflection of the shelf angles 
would probably be sufficient to bring the center of pressure very near to the face of the 
column in any case. 

The total load. P "» 90,000 + 32.000 4* 32,000 + 40,000 « 194,000 lb. 

The bending moment) M » (40,000) 235,000 in.-lb. 
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Sdution by eg. (1): 

For the given conditions ^ *= 38. From Fig. 66 with ^ = 38 and ^ ** — 

*- 10,210, we find K — 0.935. Then from eq. (1), 

194,000 (235,000) (6.875) 

^ “ 19 (0.935) (499.0) 

« 10,210 + 2,960 = 13,170 lb. per sq. in. 



0 eo 40 60 60 100 120 140 160 180 200 

Values of ^ 


Fig. 66.—Use of eccentrically loaded columns with pin ends. For columns with fixed 

ends use in determining -• 
r 


Solution by eg. (5), p. 141: 

194,000 (236,000) (5.876) 

“ 19 “ 499 

- 10,210 + 2,760 « 12,970 lb. per sq. in. 

Solution by eq. (14) p. 146: 

Since the ends of the column are probably partially fixed, use C « 

235 000 

M - ^ (194,000)(16)*(12)» “ 246,000 in.Jb. 

^ “ (10) (30,000,000) (499) 

Then 

IW.OOO . (246,000) (6.876) 

“ 19 *+■ 499 

« 10,210 + 2,890 - 13,100 lb. per sq, in. 


/ 
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Since the results given by these three solutions are practically identical, we conclude 
that the second solution is preferable because it is more simple than* the others. 

83. Column Details.—No element of a column should be left in a condition 
which will make it possible for this element to fail locally. A column made up of 
several parts must be so designed that no element can fail as a column between 
the rivets attaching it to the adjacent column parts. It is evi¬ 
dent from Fig. 64 that if the slenderness ratio for any element 
is made less than about 40 to 50, this possibility of failure will 
be provided against. Specifications cover this matter by pre¬ 
scribing rules for the pitch of rivets for lacing, the pitch of rivets 
for attaching plates, the thickness of side plates and cover 
plates, and the maximum pitch of rivets which attach plates to 
other shapes. 

84. Shear in Column.—Because a column fails partly by 
direct stress and partly by bending, it is necessary to make 
provision for the shear which is produced in a column because 
of the bending. In a column made up of two channels latticed 
together it is necessary to design the details so that the column 
may act as a unit. These details must be designed so that 
the column will have the necessary stiffness as well as the 
necessary strength. 

It may be well to recall that when two wooden beams, each 4 X 4 in. in cross- 
section, are placed one on top of the other to form a beam, the strength is propor- 

( 2 )( 4)3 

tional to the section modulus of two 4- X 4-in. beams, or '—^—■ = 21.3. If, 

however, instead of separate beams a solid beam 4 X 8 in. is used, then the 

(4) (8) 2 

strength is proportional to —^— == 42.7. In the second case the beam is twice 

as strong as the two separate beams because of the horizontal shearing stresses 
which it can resist. The same effect could have been produced by fastening the 
two 4- X 4-in. beams together in some other way so that they 
would act as a unit. 

In a latticed column the lacing bars must provide the material 
for taking care of the shearing stresses which are developed be¬ 
cause of the bending which occurs. If the column is made up of 
two 16-in. 40-lb. channels, it will have a strength equal only to 
twice the strength of a single channel unless they are properly 
fastened together. Two such single channels 12 ft. long could 
carry a load of 114,600 lb. according to the Carnegie Steel Com¬ 
pany handbook. If, however, the channels are laced together 
they will develop a strength of 377,000 lb. 

Shear in columns may occur in the ca^e of a rather long column bent into a 
single loop (Fig. 68), in the case of a short column bent in double curvature due 
to the fact that the load is applied with opposite eccentricity at the two ends 
(Fig. 69), or in the case of a short column subjected to secondary bending 
moments. 

One method of estimating the shear in a column is that required by the speci¬ 
fications of the American Railway Engineering Association, which is as follows: 



Fig. 68. Fig. 69. 
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In compression members, the shearing stress normal to the member in the 
plane of the lacing shall be that obtained by the following formula: 



where V 
P 
I 
r 



Fio. 70. 


= normal shearing force. 

= allowable compressive axial load on member. 

= length of member in inches. 

= radius of gyration of the section about the axis perpendicular to the 
plane of lacing in inches. 

Any shear due to transverse forces other than that arising from col¬ 
umn flexure should be added to the amount obtained by eq. (2). 

86. Design of Latticing.—When the shear which must be provided 
for in a column is known the lattice bars may be so designed as to take 
care of this shear. 

In a column with single lacing on each side, Fig. 70, the total stress 
in each lattice bar is 


F 


V a 
2 *6 


(3) 


in which 

a = length of the lattice bar. 
b - width between rows of rivets. 

This follows from the fact that if F is the total stress in the lattice bar it will 


have a horizontal component of F -» and the equilibrium equation is 



V 


An alternative method makes use of the formula developed for the horizontal 
shearing unit stress in a beam, which was 

VQ 

in which 

V =* shearing unit stress, horizontal or vertical. 

V * total shear at the section. 

Q « statical moment of one-half the area of the cross-section with respect to 
the neutral axis. 

/ « moment of inertia of the cross-section, 
t » thickness of beam at neutral axis. 

If the unit shear is uniform, then the total shear for 1 in. along the beam, either 
horizontally or vertically, would be (v) (1) (0* From this it is evident that the 

shear per linear inch is If the lacing is the same on both sides, then the total 
shear carried by a section covered by one lacing bar is If the force in the 


1 See monograph by Shortridge Hardesty. Proc, A,B,P,A. vol. 86. pp. 724-782,1035. 
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a 


and 


F = 


VQb 

21 

VQa 

21 


If the lacing is double, as in Fig. 71, then 

^ “ 46 


or 


F - 


VQa 

47 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


If a column has three webs, as in Fig. 72, then again the shear per lineal inch 
is and, if the lacing is the same on both sides, 
then the total shear carried by a section covered 
by one lacing bar is Here Q = statical 

moment of the outer rib section with respect to 
the column center. 

If the force in the bar is F, then for horizon¬ 
tal equilibrium, 

Fh VQb 
a 27 
and 

VQa 
27 



Fio. 71. 



F = 


(7) 


Illustrative Problem.—A column 15 ft. long is composed of two 15-in. 45-lb. channels 
placed as shown in Fig. 73. Determine the size of the lacing bars required. 

Equation (2) may be used to estimate the shear carried by the lacing bars. For the 
given column A «= 26.48 sq. in., r =* 5.48 in. From 


17,000 - 0.485 V 


P « 46,800 lb. 


and 


46,8001 

’ 100 

180 

5.48 

100 

100 1 

i 180 


\5.48 4- 10 



- 1,246 lb. 


F 


718.0 lb. 


Since the column has single lacing, eq. (4) is to be used.. For the given column h * 14^ in., 
and a » 17 in. The stress in a lacing bar at the end of the column is then 

(1,2 45) (17) 

(2) (14.75) 

This stress may be either tension or compression. 

For the given channels the usual specifications require a J-^-in. rivet. The minimum 
size of lacing bar is generally taken X in. Assuming a working stress in tension 

of is,000 lb. per sq. in., the net area required for the lacing bar is 

718 


18,000 


» 0.04 sq. in. 
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The net area provided, allowing for a 1-in. rivet hole, is 

(2K - DiH) " 0.562 sq. in. 


Since I 


■ 8.6 because lacing has fixed ends, - 


Then / > 


17,000 - 0.486 ^ 


' 0.1082* 

13,994 lb. per sq. in. by A.I.S.C. formula, and the area required is 

718 

13 994 — *053 sq. in. 

The area furnished is (2)^)(J^) = 0.937 sq. in. Hence the assumed bar is larger than 
required, but since it is the minimum allowed by good practice 
it will be adopted. 



•iStnAS'lhS 
A.A~2648sq in 


Fio. 73. 


86. Design of Tie-plates and Forked Ends.—At 

the ends of compression members the lacing is gener¬ 
ally replaced by tie-plates^ as shown in Fig. 74. These 
plates act as lacing and in addition they hold the seg¬ 
ments of the member rigidly in line, and assist in trans¬ 
mitting the stress uniformly over the cross-section of the 
column. 

The end connections for compression members, 
whether riveted or pin connected, are generally so 
constructed that moments are set up due to eccentricity 
of application of the applied load. Thus in Fig. 74o, 
the usual type of connection is so arranged that the stress at the end of the mem¬ 
ber is transmitted to the web of the channel at lines 6-ft. In the body of the 
member the load may be considered as applied at tlie center of gravity of the 
segments, as shown by the lines a-a. 

The moment due to eccentricity is 
then the load on that segment times 
the distance between lines a-a and 
6-6. This moment must be resisted 
by the tieplate and the rivets con¬ 
necting the tie-plate to the segments 
of the member. 

Tie-plates should be placed as 
near the end of the member as pos¬ 
sible. The loads should be trans¬ 
ferred from the member to the joint 
or bearing plates as outlined in the 
chapter on Column Bases which fol¬ 
lows. In pin-connected structures 
it often happens that the tie-plates cannot be placed at the ends of the members 
due to interference with other members at the joint. This makes necessary the 
use of a forked end^ as shown in Fig. 746. These forks must be designed to carry 
the shear to the tie-plate and lacing. The total moment carried by both forks 
is VCf where V « shear determined as in Art. 84. The distribution of the shear 
V between the two forks is indeterminate. It will probably be best to design 
jeach fork for a moment equal to Fc, If the forks are overstressed, they may 
be strengthened by side plates placed on the webs of the channels and extending 
beyond the edge of the tie-plate. 
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COLUMN BASES 

87. Tjrpes and Uses.—To transmit the load of a column to the masonry with¬ 
out exceeding the safe bearing pressure on the latter, the lower end of the column 
must be enlarged by constructing a base for it. This may be either an inde¬ 
pendent construction or an enlargement of the column itself. 
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Fig. 75.—Cast bases for columns. 


If the former, it may be a separate steel plate or slab; it may be an iron or steel 
casting, as shown in Fig. 75a, 5 or c; or it may be a built up steel bolster or grillage, 
such as shown under the casting in Fig. 15. The solid tapered cast plate, shown 
in Fig. 75a, can be used for only light loads, and, if its thickness would exceed 
about 4 in., it should be replaced by a ribbed pedestal. This may be either 
rectangular or circular, usually the former. The advantage of the separate base 
is that it can be placed and levelled much more easily than can a column with a 
base riveted to it. Steel grillages are preferred by some engineers as being more 
reliable than cast-iron bases, and cheaper than cast steel ones. They lend them¬ 
selves well to situations where long narrow bases must be provided and where the 
bending moment on them is very large. 

Steel columns resting on separate plates, slabs, or cast bases require at most 
only side connection angles to the base merely to hold them in position. For 
light columns not subjected to lateral forces or uplift, no connection between the 
column and the separate base is required. 

If the base is riveted to the bottom of the column, forming an enlargement of 
it, the spread must be large, and projecting side angles must be used, supple¬ 
mented perhaps by side plates and by stiffener angles. The type shown in Fig. 
76a is the simplest of these, consisting of a base plate and two pairs of side angles. 
Type h shows the addition of distributing gussets or side plates; type c shows the 
further addition of stiffener angles to assist in the distribution of load; while the 
type illustrated in Fig. 78 shows a base with stiffener angles arranged to transfer 
the pull of anchor bolts to the column shaft. This latter type is used only where 
an uplift on the column is likely to occur. 
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88. Design of Plain Bases. —To find the size of any base, the load to be 
transferred by it must be divided by the allowable pressure on the masonry as 
fixed by the specification. If the base consists of a plain steel plate or slab of 
rectangular shape, the thickness may be determined by figuring the maximum 
moment on the plate, or slab, and applying the common flexure formula to the 
dangerous section. If it is assumed that the moment is a maximum at the center 
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Fio. 76.—Built-up bases for columns. 


of the base—an assumption on the side of severity—the moment in the direction 
of the length is 

M = ( 1 ) 

and in the direction of the width 

M = VsWiB - b) (2) 

where W = total upward reaction on base. 

L = length of slab in inches. 

B = breadth of slab in inches. 

I = outside dimension of column parallel to L. 
b — outside dimension of column parallel to b. 

If the moment be taken at the edge of the column shaft, corresponding for¬ 
mulas may be readily written. The whole width of the plate or slab is assumed 
to be effective in calculating the resistance. 

Knowing the bending moment on the base, the thickness may then be found. 
89. Design of Ribbed Cast Bases. —Having found the required size of the 
base in plan, and having fixed the dimensions of the top plate so as to provide the 
necessary area to receive the column and to accommodate the connecting bolts, 
the height of the base, the number and arrangement of ribs, and the thicknesses 
of aJl parts must be determined. 
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It has been found that the height of cast bases is best made between one- 
third and one-half the side of the bottom plate. This enables the upper edges of 
the ribs to be sloped down at approximately an angle of 45 deg. If the slope is 
appreciably flatter than this to the horizontal, the flexural stresses in the part 
of the base projecting past the upper plate become high and lessen the efficiency 
of the base. For the same reason it is found that as the reacting pressure in 
pounds per square inch increases, the economical ratio of height to side of the base 
also increases. 

The arrangement of the ribs underneath the column shaft should correspond 
as closely as possible to the shape of the column, so that the pressure may be taken 
directly down to the bottom plate without putting much flexure in the top plate. 
The plan views of the bases shown, in Fig. 756 and c show how two bases were 
arranged to suit a wide-flange column. Frequently, a circular hub is provided at 
the center of the casting, as in Fig. 75c, with ribs radiating to the edges. A par¬ 
tial rib across the space within this hub is provided, if the column has one central 
web, so as to receive the load from the web. The number of ribs to be provided 
will depend on the size of base and the load to be carried. There may be as many 
as 16 radiating from the center to the edges. The sectional area of the ribs 
should be such that the portions under the load will take the vertical load safely 
as short columns or prisms. It is best to limit their ratio of clear height to thick¬ 
ness to about 15 and proportion for a compressive stress of not over 8,000 lb. per 
sq. in. if they are of cast-iron. The heaviest ribs are, of course, under the load. 
Those radiating to the edges are the thinnest. In no case should ribs be thinner 
than 1 in. 

The bottom plate is proportioned as a beam continuous under the various 
ribs. Between ribs, it should be calculated as a restrained beam at the allowable 
tensile flexural stress for cast iron, or about 3,000 lb. per sq. in., if the base be of 
this material. The projecting portions should be calculated as cantilevers and 
similarly proportioned. To strengthen the edges of the bottom plate, a flange is 
frequently provided around the outer edge, as shown in Fig. 75c. This is com¬ 
monly from 3 to 5 in. deep over all. The bottom plate itself may be from 1 to 
3 in. thick. 

To test the sufficiency of both the ribs and the bottom plate, the moment on' 
the projection past the edge of the top plate on one of the four sides should be 
calculated, and the moment of resistance of the section cut by a vertical plane 
passing through this edge should be computed and compared with the bending 
moment. The moment of resistance is found in the same manner as that of a 
cast-iron lintel. Art. 30, p. 230. 

To ensure that the pressure is uniformly applied to the top of the base, it 
should be planed. If it rest on a steel grillage, both the latter and the bottom 
of the base should be planed. 

Holes should be left through the bottom plate to enable grout to be poured in 
under the base plate after it is brought to the required height and levelled. 

90. Design of Built-up Bases. —^The size of the base plate for a built-up base 
is found by dividing the total load by the permissible bearing on the masonry. 
Its thickness should be sufficient to withstand the upward uniform pressure 
without exceeding the allowable flexural stress on steel, or without undue deflec¬ 
tion. The portions that project farthest past the column shaft, or span the 
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greatest distances between column flanges or side plates, should be investigated 
as cantilever or continuous beams, as the case may be. The thickness of base 
may vary from H in. for light angle columns to IK in. for very heavy columns. 
It is frequently somewhat less in practice than a strict calculation of bending 
stresses would warrant. 

To attach thu base plate to the column shaft, one or two pairs of angles may 
be used, two pairs being used for the larger columns. These transfer pressure to 
the base plate up to the limit of capacity of the rivets that attach them to the 
column shaft. The strength of the outstanding leg in flexure may need to be 
investigated to discover if the angle can transfer outward at right angles to its 
length, the load that its connecting rivets would warrant. The thickness of 
angles commonly used varies from K to in. The length of vertical leg is 
commonly 6 in., but the horizontal leg is usually Shz or 4 in. 

Side plates are from to >2 iu. thick and should be attached by sufficient 
rivets to the column shaft to ensure that the load which they are supposed to 
transmit to the base plate may be developed safely. It should be remembered 
that the rivets through both the base angles and the side plates have to do double 
duty. The upper edges of the side plates and ends of the base angles riveted 
over them are usually cut to one slope, as shown in Fig. 766 and c. This is 
not usually less than 45 deg. with the horizontal. 

Stiffeners, where used, are H or K in. thick with outstanding legs wide enough 
to cover the outstanding legs of the base angles on which they bear. Their 
attachment must be sufficient to develop the load they are supposed to transmit. 

The proportion of the total column load to be taken by the side plates, base 
angles, and stiffeners, will depend on how much is assumed as transmitted to the 
base plate directly by the faced end of the column shaft. This is commonly 
taken at only 40 or 50 per cent of the total load, so that the side details must 
account for the other 50 or 60 per cent. 

lUustrative Problem.—Design a riveted steel plate and angle base for a 10-in. 49-lb. 
wido-flango column of the type shown in Fig. 77. The vertical centric load is 170,000 
lb. Consider 40 per cent of the total axial load as carried directly to the base plate by 
the faced end of the column shaft. Rivets, in. Anchor bolt holes K in. larger than 
the bolts. Permissible stresses: 

Bending =* 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing on end of column » 16,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Shearing on shop rivets = 12,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing on shop rivets 24,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing on concrete * 600 lb. per sq. in. 

Base Plate .—Required area of plate, A ** 170,000/600 = 340 sq. in. 

To facilitate details, adopt a plate 18 X 19 in., giving an area of 342 sq. in. The 18-in. 
dimension is made parallel to the web to accommodate two base angles with 3}4An. hori¬ 
zontal legs and two K-m- side plates. 

Calculations of the thickness required, assuming the base plate as an overhanging or 
continuous beam, gives results in excess of the thickness found satisfactory by experience. 
For a base of this character, the base plate is usually about in. This thickness will be 
adopted. 

Side Plates and Base Angles .—Since only 40 per cent of the total axial load is assumed 
to be transferred to the base plate by the faced end bearing of the column shaft, the remain¬ 
ing 60 per cent, or (170,000) (0.60) « 102,000 lb., must be delivered to the base plates by the 
side plates and base angles. To make this possible, enough rivets must be placed through 
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the column shaft to develop 102,000 lb. Assume 16 rivets through the flanges, for which 
the least value (single shear) is (0.44) (12,000) = 6,280 lb., and 4 rivets through the web, 
for which the least value (bearing on 0.36-in. web) is (0.36) (0.75) (24,000) « 6,480 lb. 
The total safe resistanec of these two groups of rivets, therefore, « (16) (6,280) + (4) (6,480) 
110,500 lb., which is adequate for the load. 



AT 



Matcrml 
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Fio. 77.—Design of a built-up base with side plates. 


The side plates, which for a column of the section considered should be about in. 
thick, will extend across the full width of the base plate to help transfer load out to its edges, 
and will be 12 in. deep so as to accommodate two rows of rivets outside the base angles, 
which are riveted to it. 

The base angles riveted to the column flanges are run full width of the base and two 
rivets are driven through each angle into the side plate. There are, therefore, 6 rivets in 
single shear through each angle, so that the angles will deliver to the base plate (12) (6,280) 
= 63,400 lb., or 37 per cent of the total column load, leaving 23 per cent to be delivered 
by the side plates and the base angles on the web. 

Four rivets through the base angles in the column web will develop (4) (6,480) » 26,900 
lb., or 15 per cent of the total column load. This leaves only 8 per cent of the total column 
load to be delivered to the base plate by the two side plates. 

All vertical rivets through base angles must be countersunk on the under side. Only 
sufficient rivets are employed to hold the angles and plate tightly together. 

Anchor bolt holes are provided in. larger than the anchors, which will be 1 in. diam. 


91 . Anchorage.—If there be no appreciable lateral force or uplift exerted on 
columns, the bases do not really need to be anchored down to the masonry. The 
frictional resistance of the base on the top of the pier, once the column has received 
its full dead load, is sufficient to prevent it being displaced by blows or shock. 

In case there is considerable lateral force exerted on the base, anchor bolts 
will need to be provided. To resist sliding, their shear value should be equal 
to the difference between the lateral force and the frictional resistance of the base. 
As a safeguard against the overturning of the column, the anchor bolts should be 
embedded far enough in the masonry, or sufficiently anchored thereto, to develop 
the maximum tension likely to come on them. The mass of masonry engaged 
should weigh at least IK times the tension on the bolt. 

In order to develop high resistance to overturning, the bolts should be placed 
as far apart as possible in the direction of the moment. 
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nittstrative Problem. —A column consisting of a 24 X ?^~in. web, two 6 X 3^ X 
in. angles and two 6 X 3^2 X angles with the 5-in. legs outstanding, as shown in 

Fig. 78, is subjected to an overturning wind moment of 65,000 ft.-lb. The minimum axial 
load is 20,000 lb. applied 1 in. off center on the side towards the wind. Assuming the base 
plate, side angles, and side plates shown as already fixed, design the anchor bolts and an 
attachment for thcTri to develop the required tension. 

Net overturning moment about leeward edge of base plate, M — (65,000) (12) — 
(20,000) (18) « 420,000 in.-lb. 




Fig. 78.—Design of an anchorage for column. 


If the bolts pass through the outstanding legs of the base angles on the column flange, 
their distance from the far edge of the plate would be 31 in. 

Tension in windward bolt *= 420,000/31.63 * 13,300 lb. 

Required area of one bolt at root of thread — 13,300/16,000 = 0.83 sq. in. 

One 1 )'^-in. diam. bolt with a net area of 0.89 sq. in. at root of thread will be adopted. 

Shelf angles, 6 X 4 X ^ in., riveted to the sides of the column, as shown, will take the 
anchor bolt tension into the column shaft. Two stiffeners, X3j’2 X will be 
employed under each shelf angle. The rivets through the shelf angles and the stiffeners 
are ample at any ordinary working stresses to carry the stress into the column. 

The embedment of the anchors in the masonry must be such as to develop the tension 
in them. Each should engage a mass of masonry weighing at least 1times the amount 
of the uplift in it. The pressure on the masonry under the leeward side of the base plate 
should also be investigated to ensure that the safe bearing pressure on it at the leeward 
edge of the base plate is not exceeded. 












SECTION 3 

SPLICES AND CONNECTIONS FOR STEEL MEMBERS 

1. Kinds of Connections.—^Three different kinds of connections are used in 
steel construction, as follows: (1) riveted; (2) bolted; (3) pin and welded con¬ 
nections. Rivets are used for fastening together the elements of a built-up 
structural member and for connecting the members themselves in the finished 
structure. Bolts are used for holding the parts together while rivets are being 
driven and in certain cases are used for permanent connections in place of rivets. 
Where several members must be connected in such a way that they will be free 
to turn with respect to each other at a joint, a pin connection must be used. 
Since the stresses involved in riveted connections and bolted connections are 
alike, and since the design of pin connections involves several distinctly different 
features, the first two will be discussed together while the subject of pin or welded 
connections will be treated separately (see Arts. 18 and 20). 

2. Kinds of Rivets and Conventional Signs for Riveting.—When classified 
with regard to the method of driving, there are two kinds of rivets, namely: 
(1) those driven at the fabricating shop, called shop rivets, and (2) those driven 
at the place of erection called field rivets. At the fabricating shop most of the 
work is done by means of heavy hydraulic or pneumatic riveters and facilities 
are provided for properly supporting the members while the rivets arc being 
driven. At the place of erection the riveting must be done by a much lighter 
portable device, called a pneumatic riveting hammer or air gun, or it must be 
done by hammering the rivet set with a sledgehammer. Except on very small 
jobs, this latter method is never used. While the blows delivered by the pneu¬ 
matic hammer are relatively light, yet they are delivered rapidly and very satis¬ 
factory work can be produced by this method. 

Shop rivets are used whenever practicable since higher working stresses may 
be allowed for them than for field rivets. They are used entirely for connecting 
the various parts of built-up members and also for connecting members so as to 
make larger parts which may be handled and transported conveniently as units. 
Necessarily, field rivets must be used to join parts of the structure which are 
transported to the place of erection separately. 

Rivets may be classified as follows, depending on the way they are made: 
(1) Full button heads; (2) countersunk and chipped; (3) countersunk and not 
chipped; and (4) flattened. Rivets having full button heads are used almost 
entirely in structural work. In special cases where sufficient clearance cannot be 
obtained by the use of button head rivets, it may be necessary to flatten the 
heads. Where a smooth surface is desired the rivets must be countersunk and 
chipped. 

Rivets with countersunk and flattened heads are not so strong as those with 
full button heads. An old rule of the American Bridge Company is as follows.* 

1 Engineering Newa-Reeord, Feb. 24, 1921. p. 836. 
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Shear and bearing values of countersunk rivets are assumed at three-fourths the values 
of rivets with full heads when the metal is not thinner than one-half the diameter of the 
rivet. As a rule, countersunk rivets are not used in thinner metal, but when unavoidable, 
they are rated at three-eighths the values of full-headed rivets. Flattened heads are 
assumed equal to full heads when their height is not less than H or the diam¬ 
eter of the rivet for rivets and less. Rivets flattened to less than these heights are 

regarded as counto sunk rivets. 

The A.I.S.C. merely reduces the bearing length by >2 depth of the counter¬ 
sink. 

In order that the designer in the office might be able to indicate to the man in 
the shop or out on the job just what kind of rivets are desired at different points, 
it has been found necessary to adopt a system of indications or signs which would 
convey this information. The system of conventional rivet; signs shown in Fig. 
1, known as tiie Osborne System, is the one which is used almost entirely in this 
country. Bolts are usually indicated by notes. 
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Fig. 1. —Conventional rivet signs. 

3. Sizes of Rivets. —The diameter of rivet to be used in any particular case is 
dependent upon the kind of rivet to be used, the stresses involved, and the width 
and thickness of each of the parts to be connected. It will take more field rivets 
than shop rivets for a given strength, other things being equal. With a given 
number of rivets in a connection, the diameter must increase if the stresses 
increase. A rivet of large diameter cannot be used in a member or portion of a 
member of relatively small width, because of the reduction of the area of the 
cross-section at the rivet. The maximum sizes of rivets which can be used in 
angles and in the flanges of beams and channels are given in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 

The sizes of rivets used most in structural steel work are % in., in., and % 
in. Rivets K in. in diameter are sometimes used in very light work, while in 
very heavy work rivets 1 in. in diameter are employed, and occasionally larger 
sizes are necessary. In the Hell Gate arch bridge there are about 840,000 shop 
rivets and 334,000 field rivets, of which 400,000 are in. in diameter.^ 

4. Spacing of Rivets. —Rivets are located on lines running parallel to the 
edges of the members. These lines are called gage lines (see Fig. 2). The dis¬ 
tance between gage lines, or the distance from a gage line to some surface, is known 
as gage. Standard gage for angles, beams, and channels are given in Tables 1, 

1 Bngineerina and Contracting» vol. 50. p. 394 
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Tabo! 1.—Beams, American Standard Dimensions for Detaidino* 
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Table 1. —Beams, American Standard Dimensions for Detailing. ^— {Continued) 
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8H 

me 

2 

H 

He 

H 

m 


10.0 

3 

He 

H 

H 

m 

3H 

me 

2 

He 

He 

H 

IH 

4 

10.5 

2H 

He 

He 

He 

m 

2H 

H 

2 

Ve 

He 


ih 


9.5 

2H 

He 

He 

He 

m 

2H 

H 

2 

H 

He 

H 

IH 


8.5 

2% 

He 

H 

H 

iH 

2H 

H 

2 

He 

He 

H 

m 


7.7 


He 

He 


IH 

2H 

H 

2 

He 

He 

H 

IH 

3 

7.5 

2H 


H 

He 

iH 

m 

He 


H 

H 

H 

IH 


6.5 

2% 

H 

n 


IH 

IH 

He 


He 

H 

H 

IH 


6.7 

2% 


He 


iH 

m 

He 


He 

H 

H 

IH 


1 Courtesy of American Institute of Steel Construction. 

* Gage o\ is based on ifc + in. to nearest in. 

t Gage g is permissible near ends of beam; elscwheie specification may require reduction in rivet sise. 


2, and 3. The distance from the center of rivet to the edge of a member is 
called the edge distance. There must be enough distance between the rivet and 
the edge of the member so that there will be no tendency to cause bulging of the 

material and consequent failure. The distance 
from asheared edge should always be greater 
than the distance from a rolled edge since the 
metal near a sheared edge is injured to a certain 
extent in the shearing process. The minimum 
distance from the center of any rivet to a 
sheared edge should not be less than the diameter 
of the rivet plus H in. The distance center to center of rivets measured along 
the gage lines is called the pitch. In extreme cases the distance between centers 
of rivet holes may be made three times the diameter of the rivet, but a minimum 
distance of 3 in. for J^-in. rivets and in. for ?i-in. rivets is preferable. For 



Fig. 2. 
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members composed of plates and shapes the maximum pitch in the line of stress 
should be 6 in. for J^^-in. rivets and 5 in. for ^-in. rivets. Where two or more 
plates are used in contact, or where two angles in contact are used as tension 
members, a maximum pitch of 12 in. may be allowed. A rivet cannot be placed 
close against the web of an I-beam or close to the leg of an angle because space is 
necessary for the die which forms the head of the rivet. This space is called the 
clearame and is another of the factors controlling the spacing of rivets. Data 
representing standard practice in regard to the pitch and clearance for various 
sizes of rivets are given in Table 4. 

Table 2.^—Gages for Angles 





1 Prom “Pocket Companion,*’ 20th edition, CarneRie Steel Co., Pittaburgh, Pa. See also similar 
table in A.I.S.C. handbook. 

For column details, 6-in. leg in. thick or less) against column shaft, qt. ■" IK in., J7« 8 in. 

F'or diagonal angles, etc., gage in middle, where riveted leg equals or exceeds 3 in. for K bi. rivets 
3K in. for 3^^-in. rivets. 

Use special gages to adapt work to multiple punch, or to secure desirable details. 


6. Rivet Holes.—Depending upon the class of the work, the rivet holes are 
made in three different ways as follows; (1) punched to the final size in a single 
operation; (2) punched under size or sub-punched and then increased in size by 
reaming; or (3) drilled. In order that the heated rivet may enter the hole easily 
the hole is made H e iu. larger than the nominal diameter of the rivet in each of 
these three cases. 

If a reasonable amount of care is taken in laying out and punching the holes, 
results sufficiently good for all ordinary work may be obtained in the single 
operation of punching to the required diameter. However, since there is an 
unavoidable injury to the metal surrounding the hole, in the better classes of 
work, sub-punching and reaming are often required.* The punch used in this 
case should have a diameter not less than % in. smaller than the nominal diam¬ 
eter of the rivet and then the hole should be increased in size by reaming until the 
diameter of the hole is H e in. larger than that of the rivet. 

Tapered rods known as drift pins are used in assembling but their use in lining 
up rivet holes which do not match should not be tolerated because of the injurious 
effect upon the material surrounding the hole. Instead, the metal causing the 
difficulty should be reamed out. Such work cannot be considered as regular 
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Table 3.—Channels, American Stanbaku Dimensions fob Detailing^ 





Flange 

Web 


Distance 





Depth 

Weight 












rr 












Usual 

of 

section 

per 

foot 

Width 

Mean 

Thick- 

Half 




I7it 


Grip 

(in.) 

flange 

rivet 

gage 

ot 

(in.) 

(lb.) 

thick- 


thick- 

a 

r 

k 

c 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(m.) 

ness 

(in.) 

ness 

(m.) 

(m.) 

(in.) 

(in.) 

(m.) 





(in.) 

(in.) 









18* 

58.0 

41 ^ 


M<e 


3Vi 

ir>s^ 

18{fl 

2-H 

H 

»8 

1 

2H 


51.9 

4)'8 

»s 


Ho 

3^i 

158h 

18^0 

23^ 

'Ho 

H 

1 

2H 


45.8 

4 

^8 

/'•i 

H 

3>i 


IH 6 

2H 

He 

H 

1 

2H 


42.7 

4 


J16 

H 

3}i 

15H 

iHe 

2H 


H 

1 

2H 

15 

55.0 


^8 

'He 

He 

3 

12H 

iHe 

2H 

H 

'He 

1 

2H 


50.0 



H 

H 

3 

12h 

IHe 

2H 

'He 

H 

1 

2H 


45.0 

m 

H 


He 

3 

12H 

IHo 

2H 

'He 

H 

1 

2H 


40.0 


H 

Ho 


3 

12H 

IHe 

2H 


H 

1 

2 


36.0 


H 

He 


3 

12H 

18i6 

23^ 


H 

1 

2 


33.9 

m 


He 

He 

3 

12H 

IHe 

2H 

^2 

H 

1 

2 

12 

40.0 

m 



H 

288 

w 

iHe 

2H 

'He 

H 

H 

2 


36.0 

3H 

H 


He 

2»8' 

9H 

iWe 

2}i 

'Ho 

H 

H 

2 


30.0 

3H 

H 

H 

H 

28^ 

9H 

Ihe 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

IH 


26.0 

3 

H 

h 

He 

2H 

9H 

IHe 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

IH 


20.7 

3 

H 

He 

H 

2H 

9H 

IHe 

2H 


H 

% 

IH 

10 

86.0 

3H 

K« 

'He 

He 

2^8' 

8H 

'He 

2H 

H 


H 

IH 


30.0 

3 

Ks 

'He 

H 

2H 

8^^ 

'He 

2H 

H 

He 

H 

IH 


26.0 

2H 

Ko 

He 

H 

2H 

8H 

'He 

2H 


He 

H 

IH 


20.0 

2H 

K« 

H 

He 

2H 

8H 

'He 

2H 

He 

He 

H 

iH 


16.3 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

2H 

8H 

'He 

2H 

He 

He 

H 

IH 

9 

25.0 

2H 

He 

H 

He 

2K 

7H 

H 

2H 

'He 

He 

H 

IH 


20.0 

2^h 

He 

He 


2H 

7H 

H 

2H 

H 

He 

H 

IH 


15.0 

2H 

He 

He 

?16 

2H 

7H 

H 

2H 


He 

H 

IH 


13.4 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

2H 

7H 

H 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

IH 

O 

21.25 

2H 


H 

He 

2 

6H 

'He 

2H 

'He 

H 

H 

IH 


18.75 

2 H 

H 

> 2 ' 

H 

2 

6H 

'He 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

IH 


16.25 

2 H 

H 

He 

He 

2 

6H 

'He 

2H 

>2 

H 

H 

IH 


13.76 

2 H 

H 

He 

Ho 

2 

6H 

'He 

2H 

H 

H 

H 

IH 


11.5 

2 H 

H 

H 

H 

2 

6H 

'He 

2H 

He 

H 

H 

IH 

7 

19.75 

2 H 

H 

H 

He 

IH 

6H 

'He 

2 

'He 

H 

H 

IH 


17.25 

2 H 

H 

He 

H 

IH 

5H 

'He 

2 

H 

H 

H 

IH 


14.76 

2 H 

H 

He 

H 

IH 

6H 

'He 

2 

H 

H 

H 

IH 


12.^5 

2M 

H 

He 

He 

IH 

6H 

'He 

2 

H 

H 

H 

IH 


9.8 

2 H 

H 

H 

H 

IH 

6H 

'He 

2 

He 

H 

H 

IH 
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Table 3.—Channels, American Standard Dimensions for Detailing.^— 

(Continued) 




Flange 

Web 


Distance 





Depth 

Weight 











Max. 

Usual 











of 

section 

(in.) 

I)er 

foot 

(lb.) 

Width 

(in.) 

Mean 

thick¬ 

ness 

Thick¬ 

ness 

(in.) 

Half 

thick¬ 

ness 

a 

(in.) 

T 

(in.) 

k 

(in.) 

ffif 

(in.) 

c 

(in.) 

Grip 

(in.) 

fiange 

rivet 

(in.) 

gage 

at 

(in.) 




(in.) 

(in.) 









6 

15 5 

2>i 

K 

He 

he 

IK 

4K 

K 

2 

K 

K 

K 

IK 


13.0 

2*8 

K' 

He 

K 

IK 

4K 

K 

2 

K 

He 

K 

IK 


10.6 

2 

K 

He 

He 

IK 

4Li 

K , 

2 

K 

K 

K 

IK 


8.2 

IK 

K 


H 

IK ! 

4K 

K 

2 

K 

He 

K 

IK 

5 

11.5 

2 

Ks 

K 

H 

IK 

3K 

^Ke 

2 

He 

He 

K 

IK 


9.0 

IK 

he 

He 

He 

IK 

3K 

"He 

2 

^8 

H'e 

K 



6.7 

IK 

He 

He 

H 

IK 

3K 

"He 

2 

K 

He 

>2^ 

IK 

4 

7.26 

m 

He 

He 

He 

IK 

2K 

K 

2 

H 

He 

K 

1 


6.25 

IK 

He 

H 

K 

IK 

2K 

K 

2 

He 

He 

H 

1 


6.4 

IK 

He 

He 

K 

IK 

2K 

H 

2 

K 

K 

H 

1 

3 

6.0 

IK 

K 

K 

Me 

IK 

IK 

H 


He 

He 

H 

H 


5.0 

IK 

K 

K 

H 

IK 

IK 

H 


He 


H 

K 


4.1 

IK 

K 

He 

H 

IK 

IK 

K 


K 

K 

H 

H 


Lightweight Channels 


10.6 

IK 

He 

He 

K 

IK 

lOK 


2 

K 



8.4 

IK 

K 

He 

K 

IK 

9 

H 

IK 

>4 




1 Courtesy of American Institute of Steel Constuiction, 

* Car and Shipbuilding Channel; not an American Standard, 
t Gage gi is baaed on k + Hi in., to nearest in. 

t Gage ff is permissible near ends of channel; elsewhere specification may require reduction in rivet 
size. 

§ Rolled by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 



^ . 

IJXPJOin^ Suf^janfmfhsp^ 

Fia. 3. 

reamed work, however, since only a part of the metf^ surrounding part of the 
holes is removed. 

Where the very highest class of work is desired, the rivet holes are drilled. 
Holes so made are truly cylindrical in form, are accurately centered, and the 
metal surrounding the hole is damaged less than in punching or in sub-punching 
and reaming. 

6. I4ip and Butt Joints.—Two kinds of joints are used in structural work— 
the lap joint and the butt joint (see Fig. 3). In the lap joint, shown in Fig. 3a, 


4A 


. . f f 

T ^ 

Buffjarff tufft huo 
eamrp/Ufn 

(c) 
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Table 4.—Rivet Spacino^ 
All dimensions in inches 



Minimum Pitch for Machine lliveting 


Dia. of 









Distance, / 





’•ivet 



IVr 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IK 

IH 

IK 

2 

2H 

2H 

2^8 

2H 

2H 

3 
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iHs 

H 

0 













^'i 

1 

1% 

H 

h 

0 












'a 

IH 

IHs 

IH 

1 

H 

H 

0 











IH 

m 


IH 

IH 

1 

H 

0 









H 

IH 

2 



IH 

IH 

IH 

H 

H 

0 







1 

iH 

2Ke 




IH 

IH 

m 

IH 

K 

H 

0 





IH 

1»'8 

2H 





IH 

m 

IH 

IH 


H 

0 





m 

2H 






2 

m 

IH 

1>2 

IH 

1 

H 

0 


IH 

IH 

2‘h. 







2H 

2 

IK 

m 

IH 

IH 

H 

0 

ih 

2 

3 








2H 

2H 

2 

IK 

IH 

IH 

0 



Minimum Pitch to maintain 3 Diameteis Center to Center 




Dia. of 

1 

m 







Distance, 

0 






rivet 

1 

IH 

IH 

IH 

2 

2H 

2H 

2H 

3 

3H 

3H' 

3H 

3 

4H 

4H 

H 

IH 

H 

0 














H 

IH 

IH 

H 

0 













H 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

H 

0 












2H 

2 

IH 

IH 

IH 

1 

0 










H 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2 

IH 

IH 

H 

0 








1 

3 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2 

i« 

IH 

0 







IH 

8^ 

3H 

3H 

3 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2H 

2 

iH 

K 

0 






m 

3H 

3H 

3H 

3H 

3H 

3 

2H 

2H 

2H 

IK 

IH 

0 




IH 

4H 

4 

4 

3H 

3H 

3H 

3H 

3H 

3H 

2K 

2H 

2H 

IH 

1 

0 


IH 

4H 

4H 

4H 

4H 

4H 

4 

3H 

3H 

3H 

CO 

3H 

2K 

2H 

2 

iH 

0 


a 

d 

H 

2H 

1 

2H 

IH 

2H 

2 

2H 

2H 

2K 

3 

2Kl 

3H 

3 

4 

3H 

6 

8H 

6 

3H 


Cover Plate Riveting 





CSI 

H 

2H 


2H 

1 

2H 

IH 

2H 

IH 

2 

IH 

IH 

2 

IH 

2H 

2H 

1 


1 Courtesy of American Institute of Steel Construction. 
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shearing stresses in the rivets along the plane of contact of the two plates are 
induced and in addition the pressures which the rivets and plates exert upon each 
other induce high hearing stresses. Since the plate is usually harder than the 
rivet, the resistance of the connection to this latter kind of action is limited by 
the bearing strength of the rivet. The rivets tend to shear along only one plane 
and therefore are said to be in single shear. This is also true of the butt joint of 
Fig. 36. Shearing stresses along two planes are induced in the butt joint shown 
in Fig. 3c, hence in this case the rivets are said to be in double shear. 

The strength of the rivets in single shear is usually the factor which determines 
how many rivets shall be used in joints such as those shown in Figs. 3a and 36. 
Ordinarily in such a joint as the one shown in Fig. 3c the bearing pressure will 
determine the number of rivets necessary. However, if this plate is compara¬ 



tively thick, the strength of the rivets in double shear may control the number 
required. The joint of Fig. 3c is the best one of the three, since the other two 
joints will deform as shown in Figs. 4 and 5 thereby causing some direct tension 
on the rivets. 

7. Rivets vs. Bolts in Direct Tension.—Formerly many specifications required 
that rivets be not subjected to direct tension but that turned bolts could be used 
in tension. 

R. Fleming, engineer for American Bridge Company (retired), thought it 
unnecessary to substitute bolts for rivets in aU cases—the kneebrace, for instance. 
He suggested that the tension stress in rivets be held down to 7,000 lb. per sq. in. 
and that in bolts to 9,000. It would seem that in either case, at present, the 
values could be raised somewhat, provided there is no shear accompanying the 
direct tension. 

The A.I.S.C. recognizes the situation and for the top rivets in a kneebrace 
makes provision for a reduction of stresses to 15,000 lb. per sq. in. Chicago's 1938 
Building Code permits a tensile stress of 13,500 lb. per sq. in. where the rivet head 
is neither flattened to less than H in. nor countersunk. The New York Building 
Code of 1938 says that rivets used for bracket or shelf support may, in addition to 
their shearing and bearing stresses, carry a ten¬ 
sion of 13,500 lb. per sq. in. 

When bolts are used in tension, the working 
stresses shall be reduced to 7,000 lb. per sq. in. of 
net area for steel, and to 5,000 lb. per sq. in. for 
wrought iron, and the load shall be transmitted into the head or nut by washers 
distributing the pressure evenly over the entire surface,of the same. 

8. Distribution of Stress in Riveted Joints.—In the design of riveted joints 
it is usually assumed that the stress is uniformly distributed over the rivets. 
However, in a great many cases, the end rivets of a connection are subjected to a 
unit stress which is greater than that of any of the other rivets of the connection. 
This fact may be illustrated by a consideration of the joint shown in Fig, 6. 
Since plates B and C are each one-half as thick as A, the unit stress in aU three 
plates will be the same and will be represented by /. If we assume, as is usually 
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done, that the rivets are equally stressed, then each rivet carries a load equal to 

Then the unit stress in plate A between rivets 1 and 2 is equal to Hf) and between 
rivets 2 and 3 it is equal to Hf- The unit stress in plates B and C between rivets 
1 and 2 is equal to Ja/ and between rivets 2 and 3 it is equal to > 3 /. If we let I 
represent the distance between rivets, then the total deformation in the length 
fl 

I is SI or Therefore the deformation of plate A between rivets 1 and 2 is equal 

Jii 


to I ^ and between rivets 2 and 3 it is equal to | Likewise the deformation 

2 fl 

of plates B and C between rivets 1 and 2 is equal and between rivets 2 and 


3 it is equal to 


111 


Then if we let k represent the distortion of rivet 1, the distor¬ 


tion at rivet 2 will be equal to k plus the deformation of plate A between rivets 
1 and 2 , minus the deformation of plates B and C in this same length. This is 
equal to 



2fl 



The distortion at rivet 3 will be equal to that at rivet 2 , plus the stretch in plate A, 
minus the stretch in plates B and C. This is equal to 

I. 

^ 3E^ SB SE 


= k 


Therefore, the stresses in the first and last rivets are equal while the stress in the 

middle rivet is less. In general it will 
be found that the end rivets receive the 
most stress while those near the center 
receive the least stress. The results of 
tests confirm this conclusion. 

Where more than two rows of rivets 
are used, an approach to uniformity of 
stress may be made by varying the 
cross-section of the cover plates as shown in Fig. 7. 

In the above analysis no allowance is made for the frictional resistance which 
is developed by the clamping action of the rivets. In reality the load will reach 
a considerable amount before this frictional resistance is overcome. Until this 
occurs, there is no slipping of the plates and only a very slight distortion of the 
rivets. After the frictional resistance is overcome and slipping of the plate 
begins, an appreciable movement takes place before all the rivets come into 
action due to the fact that the rivets do not fit perfectly. From the point where 
all the rivets come into action to the yield point of the rivets or the members in 
tension, the deformation is about proportional to the load. The frictional 
strength of riveted joints varies from 7,000 to 12,000 lb. per sq. in. as given by 
tests. However, no specifications are known where friction is assigned a part 
of the load. 

9. Splices in Tension Members. —^In the design of splices for tension members 
allowance must be made for the reduction of area caused by rivet holes. Since 
the metal around a rivet hole is injured in the process of punching or drilling, it is 





Fig. 7. 
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customary to deduct for a hole }i in. larger in diameter than the rivet. The 
areas to be deducted from plates of various thicknesses for rivet holes of different 
diameters are given in Table 5. Where the rivets are staggered, it is necessary 
to consider the net area not only on a section normal to the axis of the member but 
also on an inclined section through a greater number of rivets. While adequate 
experimental data on this subject is lacking, the usual custom is to make either 
the inclined net section equal to the normal net section, or else to let the section 
giving the smaller net area govern the strength of the connection. The pitch 
necessary to give a diagonal net section equal to the normal net section is shown 
in Table 6. 

Tests of angles connected by only one leg, where free bending of the angles 
has been allowed, have shown results which are only 75 to 80 per cent of the 
strength of the material. These results have been incieased 5 to 10 per cent by 
connecting both legs. However, other tests in 
which the stress was applied along the gravity 
axis of the member and in which bending was 
prevented, have shown there was no advantage 
from connecting both legs of angles. There¬ 
fore we may conclude that in a case in which 
the angles are more or less free to bend, an 
advantage will be gained by the use of lug 
or clip angles, as shown in Fig. 8, whereas 
if the connection is such that bending of tlie 
angles is prevented, then little or nothing is 
gained by the use of lug angles. In any case the use of a lug will help distribute 
the stress over the member to which the angle is connected. 

The A.R.E.A. permits the following shear and bearing stresses: 

Shear in power-driven rivets and pins. 13,500 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing on power-driven rivets, milled stiffeners, and 

other steel parts in contact. 27,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The A.I.S.C. permits higher values as follows, all in pounds per square inch: 


She^r in rivets, pins and turned bolts in 

drilled or 



reamed holes. 


15,000 


Unfinished bolts. 


10,000 



Double 


Single 

Bearing: 

Shear 


Shear 

Rivets. 

.. 40,000 


32,000 

Turned bolts in drilled holes. 

.. 40,000 


32,000 

Unfinished bolts. 

.. 25,000 


20,000 

Pins. 


32,000 


Milled stiffeners. 


30,000 


Fitted stiffeners. 


27,000 



In Table 7 are given the shearing and bearing values for rivets of various sizes 
and for plates of different thicknesses with A.I.S.C. working stresses. In this 
table the single shear value is equal to the area of the rivet times the allowable 
unit shearing stress, and the bearing value is equal to the diameter of the rivet, 
times the thickness of the plate, times the allowable unit bearing stress. 

If it is desired to use unit working stresses other than those given in the table, 
values similar to those tabulated therein may be obtained by proportion. For 



Fig. 8. 
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instance, suppose single shear is to be taken at 7,500 lb. per sq. in. and bearing at 
16,000 lb. per sq. in. The desired values may be obtained by multiplying those 
given in Table 7 by the ratio 0.50. 


Table 5.—Reduction of Area for Rivet Holes 

Area in square inches — diameter of hole X thickness of metal 



Table 6.—Stagger of Rivets to Maintain Net Section 
American Bridge Company Standard 

Dimensions in inches 


d ■■ diamet er of riv et 4- H i®* 

Ijf d (;* -!■ P* 2d — 2d 
_ 

p - ^/2td + d« F - V 2a'd + d* 

0 m earn of gages minus thickness of 
angle. 

H<4a. rivets* oan be taken at H in. 

less than for ^-in. rivets, 
l-ln. rivets* can be taken at H in* 
than for H*ia. rivers 



^-in. 

H-in. 


94-in. 

Ji-in. 

RBIHI 

rivet 

rivet 

0' 

rivet 

rivet 

-j 

P 

P 


P 

P 

1 

1 H 

1 H 

fi 

3Ke 

89f6 

IH 

IH 1 

2 

6H 


3H 

2 

2 He 

2 H 

6. 

8« 

8« 

2H 

2K 

2 He 


8H 

894 

8 

2 Ks 

2 H 

7 

3M 

894 

8H 

2 He 

21^6 

7H 

3^ 

4 

4 

2iHs 

8 

8 

8K 

4H 

4H- 

2i>fs 

8J<s 

8H 

4 

494 
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n Table 7.—Power-driven Rivets (Shop and Field) and Turned Bolts in 
Reamed Holes, Allowable Loads in Kips^ 

Lb. per »q. in. 


Shear. 15,000 

Bearing, S.S... 32,000 

Bearing, D.S.^.’. 40,000 


Rivet dia. 



^4 

U 

1 


m 

Area 

0.1963 

0.3068 

0.4418 

0.6013 

0.7854 

0.9940 

1.2272 

Single shear 

2. 

95 


60 

6.63 

9.02 

11 

78 

14.91 

18.41 

Double shear 

5. 

89 

9.20 

13.25 

18.04 

23 

56 

29.82 

36.82 

Thickness 

Bearing 

Bearing 

Bearing 

Bearing 

Bearing 

Bearing 

Bearing 

of plate 

32.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

0.125 (H) 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

3.12 

3.00 

3.75 









0.140 

2.24 

2.80 

2.80 

3.60 

3.36 

4.20 

3.92 

4.90 







0.160 

2.56 

3.20 

3.20 

4,00 

3.84 

4.80 

4.48 

6.60 







0.180 

2.88 

3.60 

3.60 

4.50 

4.32 

5.40 

5.04 

6.30 







0.1876 (He) 

3.00 

3.75 

3.76 

4.69 

4.50 

5.62 

6.25 

6.56 







0.200 


4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

4.80 

6.00 

6.60 

7.00 

6.40 

8.00 





0.220 


4.40 

4.40 

5.60 

5.28 

6.60 

6.16 

7.70 

7.04 

8.80 





0.240 


4.80 

4.80 

6.00 

5.76 

7.20 

6.72 

8.40 

7.68 

9.60 





0.250 {Vi) 


5.00 


6.25 

6.00 

7.50 

7.00 

8.76 

8.00 

10.0 





0.260 


5.20 


6.60 

6.24 

7.80 

7.28 

9.10 

8.32 

10.4 

9.36 

11.7 



0.280 


5.60 


7.00 

6.72 

8.40 

7.84 

9.80 

8.96 

11.2 

10.1 

12.6 



0.300 


6,00 


7.50 


9.00 

8.40 

10.5 

9.60 

12.0 

10.8 

13.6 



0.3125 (Ke) 




7.81 


9.38 

8.75 

10.9 

10.0 

12.5 

11.3 

14.1 



0.320 




8.00 


9.60 

8.96 

11.2 

10.2 

12.8 

11.5 

14.4 

12.8 

16.0 

0.340 




8.50 


10.2 


11.9 

10.9 

13.6 

12.2 

16.3 

13.6 

17.0 

0.360 1 




9.00 


10.8 


12.6 

11.5 

14.4 

13.0 

16.2 

14.4 

18.0 

0.375 (H) 




9.38 


11.3 


13.1 

12.0 

15.0 

13.6 

16.9 

16.0 

18.8 

0.380 


. . . . 




11.4 


13.3 


15.2 

13.7 

17.1 

16.2 

19.0 

0.400 






12.0 


14.0 


16.0 

14.4 

18.0 

16.0 

20.0 

0.420 





.... 

12.6 


14.7 


16.8 

15.1 

18.9 

16.8 

21.0 

0.4375 (Ke) 






13.1 


15.3 


17.5 


19.7 

17.6 

21.9 

0.440 








15.4 


17.6 


19.8 

17.6 

22.0 

0.460 








16.1 


18.4 


20.7 

18.4 

23.0 

0.480 








16.8 


19.2 


21.6 

1 * • • • 

24.0 

0.500 (H) 








17.6 


20.0 


22.5 


25.0 

q. 520 



.... 





18.2 


20.8 


23.4 


26.0 

0‘.540 










21.6 


24.3 


27.0 

0.560 










22.4 


25.2 

1 

28.0 

0.6625 (He) 










22.5 


25.3 

1 1 


28.1 

0.580 










23.2 


26.1 


29.0 

0.600 


.... 








24.0 


27.0 


30.0 

0.620 












27.9 


31.0 

0.625 (H) 









. 



28.1 


31.8 

0.6875 












30.9 


34.4 

\ ^1,0/ 

760 (H) 














37.5 
















1 Courtesy of American Institute of Steel Construction. 
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Ulustratiye Problem. —Find the number of 5^^-in. rivets required to make a lap joint 
between two 2^ 'X ?^-in. plates carrying a load of 10,000 lb. Assume working stresses 
of 15,000 and 32,000 lb. per sq. in. 

From Table 7 the resistance of each rivet in single shear is 4,600 lb. and the allowable 
bearing is 4^800 lb. Therefore single shear governs and the number of rivets required is 

^ rivets. On the basis of J^-in. rivet holes, the area to be deducted for 

each rivet hole, as given in Table 5, is 0.28 sq. in. Then the net area of each plate at a rivet 

10,000 

is 2H X H - 0.28 * 0.94 — 0.28 « 0.66 sq. in. Therefore the unit stress is 

= 15,150 lb. per sq. in. Since this is less than the safe working stress of 18,000 lb. per 
sq. in., the design is satisfactory. 


10. Splices in Compression Members.—^Assuming that the rivet holes are 
completely filled by the rivets, compressive stress can be transmitted through the 
rivets and hence no deduction need be made and the total or gross area may be 
regarded as effective in transmitting stress. When a connection is made between 
two members carrying compressive stress, as at a splice in the top chord of a truss, 
the usual practice is to mill the abutting ends. Then splice plates with only a 
couple of rows of rivets each side of the joint are needed to hold the members in 
line. No reliance should be allowed on the abutting ends if they are not milled 
but enough rivets must be placed in the splice plates to transmit all the stress 
across the connection. 

Columns used in building construction are made in one, two, or three story 
lengths. When columns one story in length are used, the designer may vary the 
size of the column with the load. In the case of columns two or tliree stories in 
length the section is constant throughout and sufficiently large to carry the load 
at the lower end. Too many connections are required when columns one story 
in length are used while columns three stories in length are difficult to erect. 
Hence the two story column is the one most frequently encountered in practice. 

The column splice must be placed above the floor line far enough so that the 
splice plates will not interfere with the connections of beams to the column. 
Ordinarily the splice plates are not assumed to carry much stress but the ends of 
the abutting column sections are milled. Where a radical change of size or shape 

of section is made a bearing plate must be 
introduced. 

11. Connection Angles.—Connections of 
beams to beams, of beams to girders, and of 
beams to columns are made by means of short 
lengths of angles, called connection angles] 
which are riveted to the members joined. 
There are two general types of angle connec¬ 
tion—^web connections and seat connections. 
In the former case the connection angles are 
riveted to the web of the member which is to 
be supported, as shown in Table 9. In the 
latter case the connection angle forms a seat upon which the beam to be supported 
may rest. This form of connection is shown in Fig. 9. 

It has been found from experience that angles of a certain size and with a cer¬ 
tain number of rivets may be used for the average conditions of loading for beams 
of a certain size. Therefore it has been found convenient to make a list of these 
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Table 8.—Standard Beam Connections for Wide-plange Beams, Weights and 
Minimum Spans for Uniformly Distributed Loads^ 

Entering this table with size of beam, the symbols and weights of standard A, H, HH, and B con¬ 
nections are found, together with the minimum spans for which they are respectively sufficient. Stand¬ 
ard A, H, and HH connections are for use with rivets, and standard B connections are for use 

with riv ts. Standard beam connections for use with or %-in. livets are given in detail in 

Table 9. 

Weights include shop (web) rivets only. 


Section 

A 

connection 

H 

connection 

HH 

connection 

B 

connection 

Depth 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Symbol 

Wt. 

(n>.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Symbol 

W't. 

(Ib.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Symbo! 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Symbol 

W^t. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

30 

300 

280 

260 

260 

240 

230 

194 

182 

170 

160 

150 

A 10 

62 

40.8 
.38.1 
35.1 
33.7 
32 3 

30.9 

24.5 
23.0 
21.4 
20.0 

18.6 

11 lO’i* 

86 

31.3 

29.2 
26.9 
25 8 

24.7 

23.6 

18.8 

17.6 

16.4 

15.3 
14.2 

HH 10 

101 

25.5 

23.8 

22.0 

21.1 

20.2 

19.3 

15.3 

14.3 

13.4 

12.5 
11.0 

B 10 

57 

55.6 

51.9 

47.9 

45.9 
44.0 

42.1 
33.4 
31.3 

29.2 

27.2 

25.3 

33 

240 

220 

210 

200 

152 

141 

132 

125 

A 9 

56 

33.3 

30.4 
28.9 

27.5 
20.0 
18.3 
17.0 
l.'l.S 

H 9 

77 

33.3 

30.4 
28.9 

27.5 
20.0 
18.3 
17.0 
15.8 

HH 9 

90 

21.4 

19.5 

18.6 

17.7 

12.8 
11.8 
11.Of 
10.5t 

B 9 

51 

45.3 

41.4 

39.4 

37.4 
27.2 
25.0 
23.1 

21.5 

30 

210 

200 

190 

180 

172 

1.32 

124 

116 

108 

A 8 

50 

30.0 
28.5 
27 1 
25 7 

24.4 

17.5 
16,4 
15.1 
13.8 

II 8 

08 

30.0 

28.5 

27.1 

25.7 

24.4 

17.5 
16.4 

15.1 

13.8 

HH 8 

79 

20.0 

19.0 

18.0 

17.1 
16 3 
11.7 
10.9 

10.1 
9.4t 

B 8 

46 

40.9 

38.9 

36.9 

34.9 

33.2 

23.9 

22.3 
20.6 
18.8 

27 

177 

163 

154 

145 

114 

106 

98 

91 

A 7 

43 

26.0 

23.9 

22.6 

21.3 

1.5.8 

14.6 

13.9t 

I3.lt 

H 7 

i 

00 

26.0 

23.9 

22.6 

21.3 
15.8 
14.6 
13.5 

12.3 

HH 7 

70 

16.6 

15.2 

14.4 

13.5 
10.1 

9.8t 

9.7t 

9.2t 

B 7 

. 40 

36.4 

32.6 

30.7 
29.0 

21.5 
19.9 
18.3 

16.8 

24 

1(30 

150 

140 

130 

120 

110 

100 

94 

87 

80 

74 

A 6 

37 

25.5 

’23.8 

22.1 

20.4 

18.4 
17. If 
16.9- 
13.6t 
13.6t 
13. Of 
12.6t 

H 6 

52 

25.5 

23.8 
22.1 

20.4 

18.4 

16.9 

15.3 

13.6 

12.6 

11.4 

10.5 

HH 6 

60 

15.3 

14.2 

13.3 
12.4t 
11.4t 
11.4t 
11.4t 

9.0t 
9.Of 
8.7t 
8.5t 

B 6 

34 

34.7 
32.3 

30.1 

27.7 

25.1 
23.0 
20.9 
18.6 

17.1 
15.6 
14.7t 

21 

142 

132 

122 

112 

103 

96 

89 

82 

73 

68 

63 

59 

A 5 

31 

1 

H 5 

43 

23.4 
21.8 
20.1 

18.4 
15.8 
14.6 

13.5 
12.4 
11.1 
10.3 

9.5 

8.8 

HH 5 

60 

14.7 

13.6 

12.6 
11.6t 

9.8 

9.1 

8.4 

8.3t 

8.0t 

7.9t 

7.6+ 

B 5 

28 

31.9 
29.7 

27.4 

25.1 

21.4 

19.9 

18.4 

16.9 

15.2 
14.5t 
13.9+ 
13.6+ 


* Courtesy of American Institute of Steely Construction. 

♦ 1-ln. rivets in outstanding legs, H-in. rivets in web legs, 
t These spans governed by web bearing or web shear. 
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Table 8.—Standard Beam Connections for Widb-plangb Beams, Weights and 
Minimum Spans for Uniformly Distributed Loads.^— {Continued) 


Section 

A , 

connection 

H 

connection 

HH 

connection 

B 

connection 

Depth 

Wt. 

(Ib.) 

Symbol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Symbol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Symbol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

8pan 

(ft.) 

Symbol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

18 

124 



22.1 



22.1 



11.0 



30.1 


114 



20.3 



20.3 



10.3t 



27.7 


105 



18.7 



18.7 



10.2+ 



25.4 


96 



17.2 



17.0 



10.2t 



23.2 


85 



14.4* 



14.4 



8.3+ 



19.6 


77 

A 4 

22 

14.2- 

H 4 

32 

13.1 

HH 4 

37 

8.4+ 

B 4 

20 

17.8 


70 



13.9 



11.8 



8.3+ 



16.31 


64 



13.8- 



10.8 



8.3+ 



16.11 


55 



12.0- 



9.1 



7.It 



14.01 


50 



11.8- 



8.2 



7.It 



13.81 


47 



11.2t 



7.6 



6.7t 



13.1*1 

16 

114 



18.2 



18.2 



9.6t 



24.8 


105 



16.8 



16.8 



9.7- 



22.9 


06 



15.3 



15.3 



9.8- 



20.9 


88 



14.3- 



14.0 



9.5' 



19.0 


78 



11.8- 



11.8 



7.6- 



16,1 


71 



11.4- 



10.7 



7.6- 



14.6 


64 

A 4 

22 

11.2 

H 4 

32 

9.6 

HH 4 

37 

7.5- 

B 4 

20 

13.1 


58 



11.0- 



8.7 



7.5- 



12.9 


50 



10.1- 



7.5 



6.7- 



11.8- 


45 



10.0 



6.7 



6.7t 



11.6 


40 



10.0- 



6.7t 



6.7t 



11,7' 


36 



9.0+ 



6.If 



6.It 



10.5- 

14 

42 



11.4t 



7.5 



6.5t 



13.31 


38 



11.1- 



6.7 



6.3+ 



12.9- 


34 

A 3 

16 

10.7 ■ 

H 3 

24 

6.2t 

HII 3 

27 

6.2t 

B 3 

14 

12.6 


30 



9.8+ 



5.7+ 



5.7+ 



11.5i 

12 

36 



9.6t 



6.31 






1 

11.11 


32 

A 3 

16 

9.5' 

H 3 

24 

6.3- 





B 3 


11.0- 


28 



9.4 



6.3 







11.01 


25 



8.2+ 



5.61 







9.5'( 

10 

20 



5.7 









7.8 


26 

A 2 

16 

6.4t 







B 2 

13 

6.9 


23 


1 

5.2+ 









1 6.1 


21 



4.6t 









5.4 

8 

21 



4.5t 









4.51 


19 

A 2 

16 

4.2+ 







B 2 

13 

4.2*1 


17 



3.9+ 









3.9+ 


t These spans governed by web bearing or web shear. 


connections and their limitations and to use them wherever possible. Such lists 
of connections are called standard connections, A set of standard beam connec¬ 
tions along with limiting values is shown in Tables 8 and 9. The use of standard ‘ 
connections reduces the number of different connections which must be designed 
and fabricated, and hence simplifies the work in the office and in the shop. Of 
course, these standard connections cannot be used in all cases, such as for very 
short beams or very heavy concentrations of load. Wherever there is any doubt 
as to the strength of a connection for a given set of conditions, an investigation 
should be made. Draftsmen who have much of this sort of work to do, soon 
become familiar with the limitations of the various standard connections, and 
since they may be used in the majority of cases, a considerable saving of time and 
expense is effected by their adoption. 

. Seat angles are often used in erection for supporting beams to be carried by 
wet) connections. Since the two connections cannot be assumed to act simultane- 
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Table 9.—Standard Beam Connections fob American Standard Beams, Weights 
AND Minimum Spans for Uniformly Distributed Loads^ 

Notes in Table 8 apply in general, but for the beams listed on this page no H or HH connections are 
standardised. If spans are too short (or shears too great) for standard A or B connections tabulated, 
develop special connections. 

For channels use same standard connection as for American standard beam of same depth. 


Section 

A 

connection 

B 1 

connection | Section 

A 

connection 

B 

connection 

Depth 

(in.) 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Sym¬ 

bol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Sym¬ 

bol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Depth 

(in.) 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Sym¬ 

bol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

Sym¬ 

bol 

Wt. 

(lb.) 

Min. 

span 

(ft.) 

24 

120 

115 

110 

105.9 

100 

95 

90 

86 

79.9 

A 6 

37 

15.5 

15.1 

14.7 

14.4 

12.2 

11.8 

11.4 
11.1 
11.ot 

B 6 

34 

21.1 
20.6 
20.1 
19.7 
16.6 
16.1 
16.6 
15 1 
14.6 

12 

65 

50 

45 

40.8 
35 

31.8 

A 3 

16 

6.6 

6.2 

5.8 

6.2t 

6.6f 

6.5t 

B 8 

14 

8.9 

8.4 

7.9 

7.5 
6.6t 
7.6t 

10 

40 

35 

30 

25.4 

A 2 

16 

5.8 

5.4 

4.9 

4.5 

B 2 

13 

8.0 

7.3 

6.7 

6.1 

20 

100 

05 

90 

85 

81.4 
75 

70 

65.4 

A 6 

31 

12.2 

11.8 

11.6 

11.1 

10.8 

9.3 

9.0 

8.9t 

B 6 

28 

16.6 

16.1 

15.6 
16.1 

14.7 

12.7 
12.2 

11.8 

8 

25.5 
23 

20.5 
18.4 

A 2 

16 

3.1 

3.0 

2 8 
3.4t 

B 2 

13 

4.3 

4.0 

3.8 

3.6 

18 

70 

65 

60 

64,7 

A 4 

22 

1 

B 4 

20 

12.8 

12.3 

11.7 

11.1 

7 



8 

m 


■ 

6.0 

5.6 

5.2 

15 

76 

70 

65 

60.8 

55 

50 

45 

42.9 

A 4 

22 

8 6 
8.1 

7.8 
7.6 
6.3 

5.9 
6.4t 
6.8t 

B 4 

20 

11.5 
11.1 
10 6 
10 2 
8.5 
8.1 

7 6 

8 Ot 

6 

17 25 
14 75 
12.50 

A 1 

8 

3 2 
2.9 
3.Of 

B 1 

7 

4.4 

4.0 

3.7 

5 

14.75 

12.26 

10 

A 1 

8 

2.2 

2 0 
2.3t 

B 1 

7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.6 


t These spans governed by web bearing or web shear. 


STANDARD TWO-ANOLK CONNECTIONS **A** AND **B'* SERIES 
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ously, the web connection is designed for the full load and no allowance is made 
for the strength of the seat angle. When a beam, however, is to be supported 
by a seat connection, it must be held rigidly against lateral displacement either 
by web or top angles. As in the preceding case, no allowance is made for the 
strength of these auxiliary angles, but the seat connection is designed to carry 
the whole load. 

12. Eccentric Connections.—In order that the stress at the connection of a 
member shall be uniformly distributed, the line of action of the stress in the 
member must pass through the center of gravity of the group of rivets. If this 
is not the case, a bending moment will be produced at the joint, and instead of the 
stress on the rivets being uniform it will be variable and will be made up of two 
components, one due to the direct stress and the other due to the moment stress. 
The stress in the rivets due to the direct force will be uniform while the stress in 
a given rivet due to the bending moment will vary with the distance of the rivet 
from the center of gravity of the group. Therefore, one of the outside rivets will 
receive the greatest resultant of direct stress and moment stress. The strength 
of the connection will be governed by the fact that this resultant stress must not 
exceed the allowable working stresses in shear, bearing, or tension. 

Let P = magnitude of the total force. 

e = the distance from the line of action of P to the center of gravity 
of the group of rivets, 
n = number of rivets in the group. 

Xj y — coordinates of any rivet referred to the center of gravity of the group 
of rivets as an origin. 
z = distance of any rivet from origin = 

Xf Y = coordinates of rivet receiving maximum resultant stress. 

Z = distance from rivet receiving maximum resultant stress to origin = 

fp = direct stress on each rivet. 

fo = moment stress on a rivet at a unit distance from the origin. 
fm = moment stress on any rivet = foZ 
The moment of resistance of the moment stress on any rivet is 

fmz = foZ^ = fo{x^ + 

The total resisting moment must equal the total turning moment or 

+ Sy*) = Pe, /, = 

The moment stress on the rivet receiving the maximum resultant stress is 

f m 

- 2x2 + 2y2 ~ Sa;2 + 

Z 


and the direct stress on this rivet is 



Then the resultant stress in shear or bearing fr on the rivet receiving maximum 
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stress is the resultant of/m and/p. Let X and Y be the coordinates of such a rivet 
with the center of gravity of the group regarded as the origin, 
and let Z be the slant distance from the origin to the rivet. 

From Fig. 10 the horizontal component of fr equals that oifm, 

or is equal to The vertical component of fr equals fp plus 

the vertical component of /«, or is equal to fp + -^fm. Then 


( 2 ) 



Since X® + we find upon reducing that 

The maximum value of fr occurs when /, and /,« are colinoar. Then 


(3) 


/. =/p+/» (4) 

Since the value of ^ is not known until after the number and arrangement of 

A" 

rivets liave been determined, it will be found convenient to assume that ^ — 1 
(hence/r == /p + /«), and to make a preliminary design based upon this assump- 
tion. Substituting ~ forand v ^2 j_ ^orfm in eq. (4), we get 

z 


/r = 


P Pe 


Z 


or 


Neglecting the (quantity 


we have 


_ I _ 

ii __ t _ 

P 2X2 ^ ^y2 

Z 


€ 

2i2 -f 22/2 
Z 

P 


( 6 ) 


The value of ft may be obtained from Table 7 for the given rivet size and 
working stresses. 

Values of the quantity-^^ of eq. (1) have been calculated for fifteen 

different typical arrangements of rivets and for rivet spacings varying in both 
directions from 2 in. to 6 in. and have been plotted in Diagram 1. In this dia^ 
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gram h represents the number of rows of rivets in one direction, v represents the 
number of rows of rivets in the other direction, while g and p represent the dis¬ 
tances in inches between the rows of rivets in the first and second directions 
respectively as indicated in the typical groups of rivets given above the curves of 
the diagram. Therefore, in any case, the coordinates of the rivet receiving maxi¬ 
mum stress are 


and 


(» - l)ff 

2 

(6) 

(h - l)v 
• 2 

(7) 

Vx^ + y» 

(8) 


In the design of connections, the approximate number of rivets is found by 
substituting in eq. (5). In this equation fr is the value of the allowable stress in 
shear or bearing for the size of rivets and the thickness of metal under considera¬ 
tion. When the arrangement of the rivets has been assumed, the value of the 
resultant stress fr can be found by substituting in eq. (3). If this value of fr is 
within a few per cent of the value of the allowable stress, the assumed design 
is satisfactory. If this is not the case the assumed design may be altered until 
a satisfactory design is obtained. 


lUttStrative Problem.—Desikn a connection for a direct stress of 90,000 lb. and a bend¬ 
ing moment of 60,000 in,-lb. on the assumption that the governing stress/r is 6,010 lb. given 
by J^-in. rivets in single shear at a unit stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

90,000 

From eq. (5) n * ^ q J q «= 15 rivets. Let us assume that n =» 16 rivets, v « 3 rows, 
» 5 rows, p ** 4 in. and g ** 4 in. From Diagram 1 


Substituting in eqs. (1) and (2) 

fm 

fp 

From eqs. (6), (7) and (8) 

X 

Y 

Z 


Sa:2 4- 
Z 

60,000 


=* 72 in. 


72 

90,000 


16 

(3 - 1)4 
2 

(6 - 1)4 


= 8331b. 

= 6,000 lb. 


4 in. 
8 in. 


\/(4)* + (8)* - 8.95in. 


Substituting the above values in eq. (3) 

s, = -yjifi.oooy + 2 (6,000) (8S3) + (833)« 

- \/41.164,000 - 6,410 lb. 

This value is greater than the allowable stress. If we change from p 4 in. and g « 4 in. 
to p » 6 in. and g ^ 6 in., the maximum spacing,-- * 107 in. from Diagram 1, 

and fm - 660 lb., U “ 6»000 lb., X « 6 in., F » 12 in., Z « 13.4 in., and fr « 6,270 lb. 

This value also is greater than the allowable stress. Therefore, let us assume that n « 16 

S®* 4- Si/» 

rivets, r « 4 rows, a « 4 rows, p » 4 in., and a 4 in. From Diagram 1-^- * 

76 in. Then fm * 880 lb., fp 6,626 lb., X «■ 6 in., F » 6 in., Z ^ 8.49 in. and fr ■■ 
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6»220 lb. Since this value also is too large, we shall try p ^ 6 in., ^ » 6 in. In this case 
Sa;* 4 Sj/* 

^- as 113 in., and consequently fm » 631 lb. Also fp » 6,625 lb., X 9 in., 

F « 9 in., Z ~ 12,73 in., and/r « 6,010 lb. This design is satisfactory. 

The quantity-^- or a group of two or more rows of rivets becomes 

-y- for O' single row of rivets. Values of this quantity for a row of rivets varying 

from 2 rivets to 24 rivets in length, and for rivet spacings varying from 2 in. to 
6 in. are given in Diagram 2. The lower left-hand corner of Diagram 2 is shown 
to an enlarged scale in Diagram 3. 

In either of the above 'cases, namely, one row of rivets, and two or more rows 

of rivets, it is assumed that the line of action of fp is parallel to a row of rivets. 

If this is not true the direct stress may be resolved into components parallel to 
the rows of rivets and the moment stress /«. Then the design may be made 
according to the methods which have been given. 

In addition to causing moment stresses in the rivets in a connection, eccen¬ 
tricity causes bending stresses in the members connected. If a relatively flexible 
member is connected to a rigid member, then the greater proportion of the bend¬ 
ing moment due to eccentricity is resisted by the more rigid member and its con¬ 
nection. The bending stresses in the more flexible members are occasionally 
very high and therefore eccentric connections should be avoided whenever prac¬ 
ticable. Of course, in many cases it is necessary to use eccentric connections 
but sometimes they are used in places where, with slight modifications, concentric 
connections might be obtained. 

13. Bracket Connections.—In the preceding article methods have been given 
for the design of connections subjected to direct stress and a bending moment 
acting in the plane of the connection. Quite frequently it becomes necessary 
to design a connection which will withstand a shearing force acting in the plane 
of the connection and a bending moment acting in a plane perpendicular to that 
of the connection. In such a connection all of the rivets are stressed in shear and 
bearing by the shearing force and most of the rivets are stressed in direct tension 
due to the bending moment. The ordinary bracket connections are of this type. 
Many connections of beams to girders and columns are also of this type and may 
be designed according to the methods given in this article. 

In the cases where the rivets are subjected to shearing or bearing stresses 
we can assume that the center of gravity of a group of rivets is the center of 
rotation and Diagrams 1, 2 and 3 are based on this assumption. However, in 
the case of a connection in which the rivets are in direct tension the center of 
rotation will move toward the portion of the connection which is in compression 
due to the fact that the tensile deformation is greater than the compressive 
deformation. This movement of the center of rotation <iwill continue until, in the 
limiting case, the end rivet on the compressive portion of the connection becomes 
the center of rotation. Diagrams 4 and 5 have been prepared for use in this case. 

Since the shearing stress and the tensile stress in the rivets produced by the 
shear and the bending moment respectively are principal stresses (see Art. 63| 
Sec. 1), the presence or absence of one has no eflect on the other. Hence it is 
only necessary to design the connection for either the shear or the bending 
momenti whichever requires the larger number of rivets. 
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Due to the fact that the moment acts in a plane perpendicular to that of the 
Z 


+ Zy^ Zy^ 

connection, the factor- ^ -of Art. 12 becomes -y- for each row of rivets 


in a line parallel to the plane of the moment. 

If V is the shear, M is the moment, the stress in shear or bearing on the 

V 

most highly stressed rivet and ft the tensile stress on this rivet, then fv — 

71 

&nd ft = ^ 2 * or, for purposes of design 

IT 


and 



(9) 


Zy^ M 

Y h 


( 10 ) 


In this case values of the allowable stress per rivet in shear or bearing and in 
tension should be substituted for /„ and ft respectively. 


Illustrative Problem.—Design a connection for a siiear of 50,000 lb. and a bending 
moment of 40,000 in.-lb. acting in a plane perpendicular to that of the connection. 
Assume the stress per rivet in shear is 4,420 lb. given by ?i-in. rivets at a unit stress of 
10,000 lb. per sq. in. and assume the stress per rivet in tension is 3,100 lb. given by?i-in. 
rivets at a unit stress of 7,000 lb. per sq. in. Only one row of rivets is to be used. 
Substituting in eqs. (9) and (10) 


n 

Y 


60 ^ 
4,420 " 
400,000 
3,100 


11.3 rivets. 
= 129 in. 


At least 12 must be used. 


When TO « 12 rivets, and y- » 129 in. we find from Diagram 4 that p =* 3 in. 

Illustrative Problem.—Design a connection for the same conditions as given in the pre¬ 
ceding problem except that two rows of rivets are to be used. 

The least number of rivets is 12 as before. With two rows of rivets, 2 y * 129 in., 
Sp* 

or y * 64.6 in. for 6 rivets. From Diagram 6 we note that p * 6 in. 

Assume that another condition is added that the connection shall be made as compact 
as possible. 

In the first solution the height of the connection is (to — l)p ** (12 — 1)3 *» 33 in. 

In the second solution the height is — l) p « (f - 0 6 » 30 in. If we assume that 

Spa 

the minimum spacing of 2.6 in. for % in. rivets is used with -y » 64.6 in. for two rows .of 
rivets, we find from Diagram 4 that there must be 9 rivets in each row or 18 rivets altogether. 
The height of this connection is (g — l) p * (y — l) 2.6 « 20 in. 


14. Design of Connections Subjected to Bending, Direct Stress, and Shear.— 
The connection of a steel mill building column to its base is quite often subjected 
to bending, direct stress, and shear due to the vertical dead load and the horizontal 
wind load. In the ordinary case of bending, direct stress, and shear, all three act 
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in the plane of the connection and the direct stress and shear are perpendicular 
to each other. Then this case is the same as that 
of Art. 12 except that we have the shearing force 
added. 

If we assume that the shear is the force acting 
parallel to the T-axis and that the direct stress is 
the force acting parallel to the X-axis then the forces 
acting on the rivet which receives the maximum 
stress are as indicated in Fig. 11. 

For the purpose of computing the resultant stress 
/r, we may resolve /m into two components parallel to 
fp and fv Then the horizontal component of fr is 

Y X 

vertical component of fr is /„ -j- ^/m. Therefore 

fr = V(/p + |/™)* + (/. + I/-)’ 

Since X* + F'* = we find uix)n reducing that 

fr = V(/.)* + (/.)* + (f«y + |/» {YU + Xf,) (11) 



If P = direct stress, V = shear, and fr = allowable stress per rivet in shear 


or bearing, then in selecting a trial design let n = 




fr' 


when P is greater than 


V, and let n = —^— when V is greater than P. Then from Art. 12, eq. (1) 

Jr 

Pe 


fm — V 


2x2 + 22/2 

Z 


From eq. (2), /p = from Art. 13, eq. (9), A = ~ and values of X, Y and Z are 

obtained from eqs. (6), (7), and (8) of Art. 12. When these quantities are deter¬ 
mined they may be substituted in eq. (11), from which the true value of fr is 
found. If this value is not close to the allowable stress,- the result will indicate 
which way the design should be changed. 


niuBtrative Problem.—Design a connection for a direct stress of 55,000 lb., a bending 
moment of 30,000 in.-lb., and ^a shear of 20,000 lb. Assume that each rivet can take a 
stress of 5,300 lb. given by f ^-in. rivets in single shear at a unit stress of 12,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Substituting in the equation 


we have 




60,000 + 


20,000 


^, 300 “ 


n 


11.3 rivets 
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Let us assume that n * 12 rivets, d » 3 rows, A ** 4 rows, g *» 4 in., and p « 4 in. From 
Diagram 1 , ^ * 51 in. and from eqs. ( 6 ), (7), and ( 8 ) X « ^ ^ 

Y - ~ = 6 m„ and 2 - VW* + ( 6 )* “ 7-21 in. 

61 in., from eq. ( 1 ) 


Tf 

II - ^ 


From eq. (2) 


and from eq. (9) 


fm = = 690 lb. 


= ^= 4.680 lb. 

\jd 

f = 1 5,000 
12 


1,250 lb. 


Substituting these values in eq. (11) wo have 

fr = yj(i.5H0)> + (1,250)2 + (590)2 + (^) (590)[6(4,580) +4(1,250)] 


5,310 lb. 


This design is satisfactory. 




-0-0-0-0- 

o o o o 

o o o o 

o o o o 

1 

-r 


—VI H 

Fig. 12. 


16. Design of Connections Subjected to Torsion.—Suppose that I-beams 
carr 3 H[ng a floor load are riveted to one side of the channel girder shown in Fig. 12. 
Then torsion is induced in the channel due to the end moments of the floor beams. 
Therefore the connection shown in Fig. 12 is subjected to torsion. In the ordi¬ 
nary case of a connection subjected to torsion the connection 
must be designed for bending moments in two mutually perpen¬ 
dicular planes in addition to a shear or a direct stress. One of 
these moments which we shall call the torsional moment acts in 
a plane perpendicular to that of the connection and hence pro¬ 
duces tensile stresses in most of the rivets of the connection. 
The other moment, which we shall call the bending moment, 
acts in the plane of the connection and hence produces shearing 
or bearing stresses in the rivets of the connection. The shear 
or direct stress which is present also produces shearing or bearing stresses in the 
rivets of the connection. 

The connection may be designed to resist bending and direct stress by the 
method of Art. 12 and then its resistance to torsional moment may be investigated 
by the method of Art. 13. The designer should use a lower working stress for 
the torsional moment which produces tension in the rivets than for the bending 
and direct stress which produce shearing or bearing stresses in the rivets. 

Due to the lack of adequate experimental data the exact nature of the stress 
distribution in a riveted joint subjected to torsional moment is not known. 
However, if a connection such as the one shown in Fig. 12 is acted upon by a 
torsional moment, it is quite evident that the row of rivets nearest the force 
producing the torque, i.e., the row of rivets on line ah must carry more of this 
torque than any other single row. Therefore if v represents the number of rows of 
rivets resisting the torsional moment, it is recommended that the row of rivets 
nearest the force producing the torque T (row ab of Fig. 12) be designed for a 
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1.5T. T 

torsional moment of instead of a torsional moment of ■- which would result 

V f} 

on the assumption of a uniform distribution. This means that with two rows of 
rivets, one row must carry 75 per cent of the total torsional moment; with three 
rows, one row must carry 50 per cent; and with six rows, one row must carry 25 
per cent. 

Illustrative Problem.—Design a connection for a direct stress of 90,000 lb., a bending 
moment of 60,000 in.-lb., and a torque of 20,000 in.-lb. Assume that the working stresses 
are 10,000 lb. per sq. in. and 7,000 lb. ix*r sq. in. in shear and tension respectively, and 
that J-s-in. rivets are used. Therefore fr =* 6,010 lb. and ft — 4,210 lb. 

A connection was designed in Art. 12 for the bending and direct stress specified. There 
it was decided to make w = 16 rivets, » » 4 rows, /i = 4 rows, p «= 6 in., and gr a 6 in. 


From Diagram 5 we note that - y- =28 in. when t> = 4 in. and p = 6 in. 
moment which one row of livets must carry is 


The torsional 


4 


From eq. (10) of Art. 13 we have 




This design is satisfactory. 


16. Plate Girder Web Splices.—Plate girder web splices are necessary when 
it is impossible to get the size of web plate desired or when it is inadvisable to ship 
the web plate from the shop to the place of erection in one piece. Both web and 
flange splices are almost invariably made in the form shown in Fig. 3c.. The 
thickness of each cover plate is made half the thickness of the part which is 
spliced. A plate girder web splice should be made equivalent to the web net 
section as nearly as possible. In order that this may be accomplished the splice 
must be designed for shearing and bending stresses. It is reasonable to assume 
that all rivets are stressed equally by the vertical shear and that the stress on 
each rivet due to the bending moment is in direct 
proportion to its distance from the neutral axis. 

Therefore the best splice for the portion of the web 
plate between the flange angles is one in which the 
rivets are uniformly spaced as in Fig. 13. There 
are several ways of transmitting the stress in that 
portion of the web plate underneath the flange 
angles,* One way is to use splice plates along the 
flanges as in Fig. 13. Sometimes it is possible to 
locate the splice at a section where the flange area 
is enough in excess of that actually required so that 
the excess area can be assumed to carry this stress. 

Another way is to create excessive flange area intentionally by extenchng a cover 
plate beyond its theoretical point of cutoff far enough to lap over the web splice. 

Since the resistance of a rivet to bending moment is proportional to its distance 
from the neutral axis, some designers have reasoned that a more effective web 
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splice would result if the rivets of Fig. 13 were rearranged as shown in Fig. 14. 
Undoubtedly the moment of resistance of the rivets in tlie latter case is greater 
than in the former case. However, the variable rivet spacing of the splice of Fig. 
14, disturbs the natural linear distribution of moment stress in the web plate 
since it produces higher stresses near the flange angles and lower stresses near the 
neutral axis than would normally exist in the web plate. Therefore such a design 
is not in accordance with the principle that the web splice should be made equiva¬ 
lent to the web net section as nearly as possible. 

The web splice of Fig. 15 is also a result of the idea that a splice is improved by 
placing the rivets as far as possible from the neutral axis. In this form of splice 
the total shear is carried by the rivets in group efgh while all of the rivets carry 
moment stress. The stress in the portion of the web underneath the flange angles 
may be carried by splice plates on the flanges as in Fig. 13, by excessive flange 
area or the main web splice may be designed for the total bending moment. 
The first and second methods are better than the third. 



Fig. 14. Fig. 15 , 


While neither of the web splices of Figs. 14 and 15 is in accordance with the 
principle that the splice should be equivalent to the web net section, yet both 
forms have been used and there seems to be no record of any serious effects 
resulting from their use. 

In the design of a web splice such as the one shown in Fig. 13 it is generally 
possible to locate the splice at a section where there will be an excessive flange 
area. Then the main web splice is designed for the total shear and for a moment 
of resistance equal to that of the portion of the web between the flanges. 

If the allowable extreme fiber stress on the net section of the girder is 18,000 
lb. per sq. in. then the extreme fiber stress on the gross section may be assumed 
at 16,200 lb. per sq. in., using A.R.E.A. allowable values. 

Let h « total height of girder. 

hi « clear depth of main portion of web between flanges. 
t « thickness of web plate, 
n »* number of rivets on one side of splice. 

V * total shear on the section. 

M as resisting moment of portion of web between flanges, 
or 



( 12 ) 
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Then for the horizontal component of the atreas in the moat highly atreased rivet 
we have 

. M 2,700</n» 

Sj/* - /Sy»\ 

and for the vertical component we have 


Since the resultant stress, 
we have 


fr 



/r = V(/».r + (/.)*' 


r 


2,7mki ^ 



or 


^ ^ 2J0 0thi^ _ 


(13) 


(14) 


Since a web splice is usually placed at a section where the moment is much more 
important than the shear, we may neglect the shear in making a trial design. 
Equation (14) then becomes 

T“ = 


in which/r is the allowable value in bearing or shear. 

2 ) 7/2 

Values of the quantity for a single row of rivets are given in Diagrams 2 

and 3. Values of this quantity for several rows of rivets may be obtained by 
multiplying the value found in the diagrams by the number of rows. This 
may be done because here the bending moment produces flexure and not rotation 
about a point as in the case of an eccentric connection. Hence the moment stress 
on any rivet varies in proportion to its distance from the neutral axis and not in 
proportion to its distance from the center of gravity of the group of two or more 
rows of rivets. 

After a trial design has been made by means of eq. (15) and either Diagram 
2 or 3, the exact value of the resultant stress/r can be found by substituting in eq. 
(13). If this value is not sufficiently close to the allowable value the design may 
be revised quite readily. * 


Illustrative Problem.—Design a splice similar to Fig. 13 i^or a plate girder web for the 
following conditions: V * 150,000 lb., h « 80 in., hi « 68 in., f * X-fs and/r » 10,300 
lb. given by J^-in. rivets in bearing on a Ke-in. plate at 27,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Substituting in eq. (15) we have 


2,700(?l6)(68)? 
F “ 80(10,300) 


452 in. 


With hj « 68 in,, not more than 16 rivets may be placed in one row. 
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Si/* 

From Diagram 2 we note that for one row of 16 rivets, with p » 4, ** 180. For 

three rows of rivets * (3) (180) «= 640 in. and n =* (3) (16) * 48 
Substituting these values in eq. (13) we get 

This design is satisfactory. 

Since plate girders are usually designed on the assumption that one-eighth 
of the web area is effective in resisting bending moment and since this in turn is 
based upon the assumption that the net area of the web is equal to three-fourths 
of the gross area, it is necessary that the rivet spacing in the web splice should 
conform to this practice. This means that the rivet pitch should equal four 
times the diameter of the rivet hole. 

The general principles which have just been developed and illustrated for the 
design of a splice of the type shown in Fig. 13 also apply to the design of a splice 
of the type shown in Fig. 15. However, in this case, Diagrams 2 and 3 cannot be 

Sy* 

used in the determination of the quantity In finding the value of this quan¬ 
tity for an irregular group of rivets such as ahmrij Fig. 15, which is composed of 
several elementary rectangular groups of rivets such as ahed^ efgh and kbnv it has 
been found simplest to find the value of for each group of rivets with respect 
to its own horizontal axis of symmetry first. Then the value of S?/^ for the group 
of rivets abed with respect to any other axis such as the horizontal axis of sym¬ 
metry for the whole group may be found by an application of the same principle 
used in finding the monent of inertia of an area with respect to another axis 
which does not pass through the center of gravity of the area. In Art. 16, Sec. 1, 
it has been stated that^ 

/x = /o + Ad^ 

where h = moment of inertia of the figure about an axis through its center of 
gravity. 

Ix = moment of inertia about a parallel axis. 

A = area of the figure. 
d = distance between axes. 

If we regard the area of each rivet as equal to unity, as we have been doing, 
then is analogous to I and A is analogous to the number of rivets. Hence-if 
we desire the value of 2?/* for an elementary rectangular group when y is measured 
from an axis other than the axis of symmetry of the group we may use the follow¬ 
ing relation: 

22/1^ = 2y2 + nd^ (16) 

where y is measured from an axis of symmetry. 

yi is measured from an axis parallel to an axis of symmetry, 
n ss number of rivets. 
d a* distance between axes. 

Values of 2y* for one row of rivets containing from 2 to 12 rivets and for rivet 
pitches varying from 2 to 6 in. are given in Diagrams 6 and 7. 
i For proof of ibis vtatement, See Appendix B, p. 60S. 
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In the design of a splice of the type shown in Fig. 15 it is generally assumed 
that the rivets in the group efgh take all of the shear and a portion of the moment 
which is governed by the fact that the resultant rivet stress should not exceed the 
allowable stress and by the fact that the net area should be maintained at about 
three-fourths of the gross area. The remaining and generally the major portion 
of the moment is carried by the groups of rivets abed and klmn. It is also gener¬ 
ally assumed that the resisting moment of the full height of the web plate is to 
be developed and not just that portion of the web plate between flanges. There¬ 
fore hi of eq. (12) becomes h and we have for the total moment carried by the 
splice 

M = 2,700<A2 (17) 



n« number of rivets per row n» number of rivets pernwv 


To get the portion of the total moment carried by the middle group of rivets, 
let 


V 

m 


total shear. 

portion of moment carried by middle group of rivets efgh, 
n and -yr- refer to this group alone. 


Then 


from which 



= (^5)'+ 

Y 




( 18 ) 
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Since the outer groups of rivets carry none of the shear 

M -- m M — m 


fr — fm 




or 


2 ) 2/2 + nd^ 


2)2/2 + nd2 

Y 

{M - m)Y 

fr 


(19) 


niuBtrative Problem.—Design a splice similar to Fig. 15 for a plate girder web for the 
conditions given in the preceding problem; namely, that V — 150,000 lb., n » 80 in., 

= 68 in., < = Ke and/r = 10,300 lb. 
given by ^^-in. rivets in bearing on a Jia-in. 
plate at 27,000 lb. per sq. in. 

In order that the center group of rivets 
may carry the sliear, the number of rivets 
in this group must equal at least 



V 

fr 


150,000 

10,300' 


14.5, or 15 rivets 


We shall use two rows of rivets with 8 
rivets in each row and a rivet pitch of 5 in. 
For each row of 8 rivets we find from Di- 

Y 


rows of rivets 




= ( 2 ) ( 68 ) =116 in. and 


Fig. 16 . 


also n = (2) ( 8 ) =16 rivets. Substituting 
these values in eq. (18) we find for the mo¬ 
ment carried by the center group of rivets 
that 


V( 


m « 110 \/(10,300) 


/'150,000\2 

v 16 / 


' 491,000 m.-lb. 


From eq. (17) 


M = 2,700(^6)(80)* = 7,660,000 in.-lb. 
In this case we can assume that 


o • 08 

2 3 m. = 2 


- 31 in. 


Substituting in eq. (19) we get 


2y* -f nd* 


(7,560,000 - 491,000)31 
10,300 


21,300 in.* 


This value is for both outer groups of rivets ijabcd and klmn of Fig. 16), so the value for 
one group is 


21,300 

2 


10,660 in.* 


Since we know the size of the center group of rivets, the value of h\ and F, we find that 
each outer group of rivets may be composed of three horizontal rows of rivets 5 in. apart 
and hence that d « F — 3 in. *■ 31 — 3 «* 28 in. The value of 2y* for one vertical row 
of three rivets with a 5-in. pitch is found from Diagram 6 to be 36 in.* With Sj^* 36 in.*, 
n m 3 rivets, and d » 28 in., we find for one vertical row of rivets of this outer group that 

Sy* 4- nd* 36 + 3(28)* - 2,386 in.* 

Therefore the number of vertical rows of rivets in the outer group on each side of the bank 
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in the web plate must be 

2,385 ^ 

The completed design is shown in Fig. 16. 

17. Plate Girder Flange Splices.—The following quotation from the 1940 
Specifications of the American Railway Engineering Association is representative 
of good practice regarding the splicing of plate girder flanges: 

Flange members that are spliced shall be covered by extra material equal in section to 
the member spliced. There shall be enough rivets on each side of the splice to transmit 
to the splice material the stress value of the part cut. 

Flange angles shall be spliced with angles. No two members shall be spliced at the 
same cross-section. 

There must be enough rivets on each side of the splice so that their strength 
in single shear shall be equal to the strength of the splice angles or splice plates. 
The rivets which are used in the flange for other purposes are also available for 
this purpose and therefore by making the splice angles or splice plates long enough 
no excess rivets will be required. However, it is considered better practice to 
use a closer spacing of rivets in a flange splice so as to reduce its length to a 
minimum. 

18. Pin Connections.—As stated in Art. 1, where it is necessary to have 
several members meet at a joint in such a way that the members will be free to 
turn, a pin connection must be used. Pin connections are particularly well 
suited to designs in which most of the tension members are composed of eye-bars, 
since such members may be arranged on the pin with a good deal of facility. Pin 
connections are not so well suited to designs in which built-up members are to be 
connected, since it is not convenient to have the different widths of members 
which would be necessary where several such members meet at a joint. However, 
it is sometimes necessary to use pin connections in such cases, 

19. Stresses Induced in Pins and Pin Plates.—In addition to the shearing and 
bearing stresses to which both rivets and bolts are subjected, pins are subjected 
to heavy bending stresses which are not usually considered in riveted connections. 
Therefore it is necessary to analyze a pin as a short cylindrical beam subjected to 
shearing, bearing, and bending stresses. Quite frequently the bearing stress on 
the web of a member, such as a channel, becomes excessive and hence it is neces¬ 
sary to reinforce the web by riveting a plate to it at the pin. Such plates are 
called pin plates. 

In calculating the shearing stresses on a pin, it is convenient to get the* hori¬ 
zontal and vertical components of these stresses and then sum up these com - 
ponents separately and get the resultant from the formula 7 = \/(7*)® + (7^)*, 
where 7 « resultant shear, and 7* and 7„ are the summations of the horizontal 
and vertical shearing stresses respectively. However, it is only in special cases 
, that the shearing stresses will govern the size of the pin. 

It is generally assumed that the loads are concentrated at the centers of 
bearing of the members when the bending moments are being calculated. Strictly 
speaking the loads are distributed over the bearing areas but the difference in 
results obtained by the two methods is small ordinarily and therefore the simpler 
method is adopted. The horizontal and vertical components of the forces acting 
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at a joint are calculated as in the determinati on of the shear , and then the result¬ 
ant moment is found by the formula M — y/{MhY + where M = resultant 

moment, and Mh and Mv are the moments produced by the horizontal and vertical 
components respectively. 

In general the maximum stresses in all the members meeting at a joint will 
not occur simultaneously. Therefore in calculating moments it is usual to 
consider two conditions of loading, one in which the stress in a chord member is 
a maximum, and the other in which the stress in a web member is a maximum. 
In each case the simultaneous stress occurring in one other member is calculated 
and then the simultaneous stresses in the other members intersecting at the pin 
may be obtained quite readily by means of a small force diagram. 

Horizontal compression chord members are built continuous at the joints so 
that only the difference in stresses between the two segments is in action on the 
pin. 

In the Specifications of the American Railway Engineering Association an 
allowable bending stress on pins of 27,000 lb. per sq. in. is recommended. This 
comparatively high value is allowed because of the fact that the assumption of 
concentrated loads gives bending moments in excess of the true values and also 
because of the fact that any slight bending of the pin produces some change in 
the magnitude of the forces which effects a reduction in the bending moments. 
Another reason for the use of a higher working stress for pins than for members is 
due to the fact that the large secondary stresses which often occur in members do 
not exist in the pins. 

As soon as the maximum bending moment is found, the diameter of the pin 

Me 

may be obtained from the formula / = j-* For pins c == radius, r, and I = 
Substituting ^ for r we get 


_ ^ (0 ^ _ ^l l0.187M 

~ (d\^ ~ 2Td* ~ xd’ \ f 

^l~M^ 

f = 27,000 lb. per sq. in., d = 


Values of the allowable bending moments on pins of different sizes with several 
unit stresses are given in Table 11. 

The bearing stresses are found as in riveted connections. The bearing area 
for riveted members is provided by adding pin plates until the resulting bearing 
stresses come within the allowable. With the allowable unit tension in the eye- 
bars known and the allowable unit bearing stress known, the limiting value of 
the ratio of pin diameter to width of widest bar which will result in a safe bearing 
stress may be found. For instance, if the unit tensile stress in the eye-bar is 
18,000,1b. per sq. in. and the unit bearing stress is 27,000 lb. per sq. in. then this 
allowable bearing stress will not be exceeded if the diameter of the pin is equal 
18 000 2 

to Or greater than 27^00 “ 3 width of the widest member. Values of the 
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allowable bearing stresses on pins of different sizes with several unit stresses are 
given in Table 10. 


Table 10.—Pins—^Bearing Values in Pounds on Metal One Inch Thick 
Bearing Value « Diameter of Pin X Bearing Stress per Square Inch 


Pin 


Bearing stresses in pounds per square inch 


Diameter, 

inches 

Area, 
sq. in. 

15,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

27,000 

1 

0.785 

15,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

27,000 

IH 

1.227 

18,800 

25,000 

27,500 

30,000 

33,700 


1.707 

22,500 

30,000 

33,000 

36,000 

40,500 


2.405 

26,300 

35,000 

38,500 

42,000 

47,200 

2 

3.142 

30,000 

40,000 

44,000 

48,000 

54,000 

2H 

3.976 

33,800 

45,000 

49,500 

54,000 

60,600 

2H 

4,909 

37,500 

50,000 

55,000 

60,000 

67,600 

2H 

5.940 

41,300 

55,000 

60,500 

60,000 

74,300 

3 

7.069 

45,000 

60,000 

66,000 ‘ 

72,000 

81,000 

3H 

8.296 

48,800 

65,000 1 

71,500 

78,000 

87,700 

3H 

9.621 

52,500 

70,000 

77,000 

84,000 

94,500 


11.045 

56,300 

76,000 i 

82,500 

90,000 

101,000 

4 

12.566 

60,000 

80,000 

88,000 j 

96,000 

108,000 


14.186 

•63,800 

85,000 

93,500 

102,000 

115,000 


* 15.904 

67,500 

90,000 

99,000 

108,000 

121,000 

4H 

17.721 1 

71,300 

95,000 

104,500 

114,000 

128,000 

5 

19.635 

75,000 

100,000 

110,000 

120,000 

135,000 

5>4 

21.648 

78.800 

105,000 

^ 115,500 

126,000 

142.000 

5H 

23.758 

82,500 

110,000 

121,000 

132,000 

149,000 


25.967 

86,300 

115,000 

126,500 

138,000 

155,000 

6 

28.274 

90,000 

120,000 

132.000 

144,000 

162,000 

6M 

30.680 

93,800 

125,000 

137,500 

150,000 

169,000 

6M 

33.183 

97,500 

j 130,000 

143,000 

156,000 

175.000 

6H 

35.785 

101,300 

135,000 

148,500 

162,000 

182,000 

7 

38.485 

105,000 

140,000 

154,000 

168,000 

189,000 


41.282 

108,800 

145,000 

159,500 

174,000 

196,000 

7H 

44.179 

112,500 

150,000 

165,000 

180,000 

202,000 

7H 

47.173 

116,300 

155,000 

170,500 

186,000 

209,000 

8 

50.265 

120,000 

160,000 

176,000 

192,000 

216,000 

8M 

53.456 

123,800 

165,000 

181,500 

198,000 

223,000 


56.745 

127,500 

170,000 

187,000 

204,000 

230,000 

8?^ 

60.132 

131,300 

175,000 

192,500 

210.000 

236,000 

9 

63.617 

135,000 

180,000 

198,000 

216,000 

243,000 


67.201 

138,800 

185,000 

203,600 

222,000 

2.50,000 

9>^ 

70.882 

142,500 

190,000 

209,000 

228,000 

267,000 

OH 

74.662 

146,300 

195,000 

214,600 

234,000 

263,000 

10 

78.540 

160,000 

200,000 

220,000 

240,000 

270,000 

lOH 

82.516 

153,800 

205,000 

225,500 

1 246,000 

276,000 

lOH 

86.590 

167,500 

210,000 

231,000 

252,000 

284.000 

lOH 

90.763 

161,300 

215,000 

236,600 

258,000 

290,000 

11 

95.033 

165,000 

220,000 

242,000 

264,000 

297,000 

IIH 

99.402 

168,800 

225,000 

247,560 

270,000 

303,000 

llH 

103.869 

172,500 

230,000 

253,000 

276,000 

310,000 

llH 

108.434 

176,300 

235,000 

258,500 

282.000 

318.000 

12 

• 

113.097 

180,000 

240,000 

264,000 

288,000 

i 

324,000 


Quite a little attention must be given to the arrangement or packing of the 
members on the pin in order that the resulting bending moments will be reduced 
to a minimum. In general, members producing stresses in opposite directions 
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should be placed close together. Each pair of members should be so located 
that the couple which is produced will be of opposite sign to that of the pair 
adjacent on each side in order that the moment will not accumulate toward the 
center of the pin. 

Table 11.—Pins—Bending Moments in Inch Pounds 

Bending Moment = (Diameter of Pin)* X 0.098175 X Stress per Square Inch 



Fiber stress in pounds per square inch 

15,000 18,000 20,000 22,000 22,600 24,000 25,000 


1 

0.786 

1,500 

IK 

1.227 

2,900 

IH 

1.767 

5,000 

IK 

2.405 

7,900 

2 

8.142 

11,800 

2H 

3.976 

16,800 

2K 

4.909 

23,000 

2K 

5.040 

30,600 

3 

7.069 

30,800 

8K 

8.296 

50,600 

8M 

9.621 

63,100 

8K 

11.045 

77,700 

4 

12.566 

94,200 

4K 

14.186 

113,000 

4H 

15.904 

134,200 

4K 

17.721 

157,800 

5 

19.635 

184,100 

5K 

21.648 

213,100 

5M 

23.758 

245,000 

6K 

25.967 

280,000 

6 

28.274 

318,100 

6K 

30.680 

359,500 

6H 

33.183 

404,400 

6K 

85.786 

452,900 

7 

38.485 

505,100| 

7K 

41.282 

, 661,2001 

7H 

44.179 

621,300 

7K 

47.178 

686,500 

8 

50.265 

764,000 

8K 

53.456 

826,900 

m 

56.746 

904,400 

8H 

60.182 

986,500 

9 

63.617 

1,078,500 

9K 

67.201 

1,165,500 

9K 

70.882 

1,262,600 

9K 

74.662 

1,364,900 

10 

78.540 

1,472,600 

lOK 

82.516 

1.585,900 

lOK 

86.590 

1,704,700 

lOK 

90.763 

1,829,400 

11 

95.033 

1,960,100 

IIH 

90.402 

2.096.800 

IIM 

108.869 

2,239.700 

llH 

108.434 

2,388.900 

12 

113.097 

2,544,700 


1,800 2,000 2,200 
3,500 3,800 4,200! 

6,000 6,600 7,300 

9,600 10,500 11,600! 

14.100 15,700 17,300 

20.100 22,400 24,600 

27,600 30,700 33,700 

36.800 40,800 44,900 

47.700 63,000 68,300 

60.700 67,400 74,100 

75.800 84,200 92,600 

93,200 103,500 113,900 

113.100 125,700 138,200 

136.700 160,700 165,800 

161,000 178.900 196,800 

186.400 210,400 231,500 

220,900 245,400 270,000 

266.700 284,100 312,600 

294,000 326,700 359,300 

336,000 373,300 410,600 

381.700 424,100 466,500 

431.400 479,400 527,300 

485.300 539,200 593,100 

643.500 603,900 664,300 

606.100 673,500 740,800 

673.400 748,200 823,100 

745.500 828,400 911,200 

822,600 914,000 1,005,400 

904,800 1,005,300 1,105,800 

992.300 1,102,500 1,212,800 
1,085,800 1,205,800 1,326,400 

1.183.900 1,315,400 1,446,900 

1.288.300 1,431,400 1,574,600 

1.398.600 1,554,000 1,709,400 

1.515.100 1,683,600 1,861,800 

1.637.900 1,819,900 2,001,900 
1.767,1001,963,500 2,169,800 
1,908,000 2,114,500 2,325,900 
2,045,700 2,273,000 2,500,300 

2.195.300 2,439,200 2,683,200 

2.352.100 2.613,400 2,874,800 

2.516.100 2,795,700 8.075,200 

2.687.600 2,986,200 3.284,900 
2,866,700 3,185.300 3,503,800 
8,053,600 8,892,900 3,732,200 


2,200 2,400 2,500 

4,300 4,600 4,800 

7,500 8,000 8,300 

11.800 12,600 13,200 

17.700 18,800 19,600 

25,200 26,800 28,000 

84,500 36,800 38,300 

45,900 49,000 51,000 

59,600 63,600 66,300 

75.800 80,900 84,300 

94.700 101,000 106,200 

116.600 124,300 129,400 

141.400 • 160,800 167,100 

169.600 180,900 188,400 

201.300 214,700 223,700 

236.700 252.500 263,000 

276.100 294,600 306,800 

319.600 340,900 355,200 

367,500 392,000 408,300 

419.900 447,900 466,600 

477.100 608,900 630,100 

539.300 676,200 699,200 

606.600 647,100 674,000 

679.400 724,600 764,800 

757.700 808,200 841,800 

841,800 897,900 935,300 

931.900 994,000 1,035,400 
1,028,200 1,096,800 1,142,600 
1,131,000 1,206,400 1,256,600 

1.240.400 1,323,000 1,378,200 

1.366.600 1,447,000 1,507,300 

1.479.800 1,578,500 1,644,200 

1.610.800 1,717,700 1,789,200 

1,748,300 1,864,800 1,942,600 

1.893.900 2,020,100 2,104.800 
2,047,400 2,183,900 2,274,900 

2.208.900 2,856,200 2,454,400 

2.378.800 2,537,400 2,643,100 

2.667.100 2,727,600 2,841,200 

2.744.100 2,927,100 3,049,100 

2.940.100 3,136,100 3,266,800 

3.145.100 3,354,800 3,494,600 

3,859,500 3,583,500 3.732,800 

3.683.400 3,822,800 3,081,600 
3,817.000 4.071.500 4,^41,200 


nituttEtive Problem.—Compute the maximum moment on the pin in the joint shown 
in Fig. 17. 
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16 960 

The stress in each diagonal bar is —’ 5 — « 8,480 lb. The horizontal and vertical 
components of 8,480 lb. are 

8,480 (sin 45°) = 8,480(cos 46°) = 6,000 lb. 




- ' XeaBDtt. 


j. 


% 

§ 





Fig. 17. 



Figure 18 shows the stresses in their assumed positions with the distance of each from 
the center line of Ihe pin. 

Hor. mom. about h = ('50,000)(i Jf (j) = 34,380 in .-lb. 

llor. mom. about c = (50,000) (1 l/g) ~ (50,000) (J ic) = 34,380 in.-lb. 

Hor. mom. about d ^ (50,000)( 1^1 5 ) - (50,000)(7.8) + (0,000)(J.i6) « 37,000 in.-lb. 
Hor. mom. about e = (50,000)(534) - (50,000)(4^ 3^g) + (6,000)(4?^) - (6,000)(3lH6) 

* 37,000 in.-lb. 

Vert, mom, about c = 0 

Vert, mom. about d « (6)000)(J‘f6) = 2,630 in.-lb. 

Vert. mom. about e' * (6,(K)0)(7 8 ) -|- ( 6 , 000 ) (7fg) ;= 7,880 in.-lb. 

Vert. mom. about e = (6,000)(43^) + ( 6 , 000 )(3^g) - (12,000)(3}^) = 7,880 in.-lb. 
Max. mom. then, is at e and is 

-y/(^ 7000)2 -I- (7,880)2 * 37,800 in.-lb. 

20. Welded Connections.—The A.I.S.C. has the following to say concerning 
welding: ‘^The use of the fusion welding process (sometimes electric arc, some¬ 
times oxy-acetylene) plays an increasing part in the fabrication of structural 
steer (a) as an aid to shop assembling processes {tack-welding), (6) as the final 
method of joining parts for transfer of stresses, in shop or field {strength-welding). 
The art of designing and detailing for the safe and economical employment of 
strength-welding is a relatively new and changing one; the economy of a welded 
structure as compared with a riveted or riveted-and-bolted one is as yet a subject 
not for general statements but for estimate of the individual case. 

The A.I.S.C. Manual Committee reserves for future editions of this manual 
the possibility of publishing tabular data and recommendations for practice 
in the field of strength-welding. 

At present, it suggests that strength-welding of structures be permitted only 
on condition that the designing, detailing and erection are in the hands of per¬ 
sonnel well trained in the best practice of the art. It considers the best exposition 
of that art is to be found in the reports and recommendations of the American 
Welding Society, 33 West 39th St., New York City. The '‘Code for Fusion 
Welding and Gas Cutting in Building Construction” of that Society, with 
appendices, is authoritative with respect to materials, technique and specifications 
for design. 
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For convenience, the section on permissible unit stresses for welded connec¬ 
tions, as established by the American Welding Society Code, is appended as 
follows: 


1. Welded joints shall be proportioned so that the stresses caused therein by loads 
specified in the Building Code shall not exceed the following values, expressed in kips 
(thousands of pounds) per square inch: 


Kind of stress 

For welds made with filler 
metal of 

Grade 2, 4, 
10, or 15 

Grade 20, 30, 
or 40 

Shear on section through weld throat. 

13.6 

11.3 

Tension on section through weld throat. 

15.6 

13.0 

Compression (crushing) on section through throat of 
butt weld . 

18.0 

18.0 



Fiber stresses due to bending shall not exceed the values prescribed above for tension 
and compression, respectively. Stress in a fillet weld shall be considered as shear, for any 
direction of the applied stress. 

2. In designing welded joints, adequate provision shall be made for bonding stresses due 
to eccentricity, if any, in the disposition or sections of base metal parts. 

There is no type of riveted connection in steel structures today that cannot be 
formed by welding. Figure 19 shows some of the more common types of welded 
connections; in it there are butt welds, single and double; fillet welds, vertical and 
flat or horizontal; edge welds; lap welds; and plug welds. 




Fig. 19.—Examples of welds and locations. Fig. 20.— (From '"Proce- 

(From **Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design dure Handbook of Arc Weld^ 
and Practice,'* p. 40, Lincoln Electric Co,, Cleveland.) ing Design and Practice,** p, 

70, Lincoln Electric Co,, 
Cleveland.) 


A butt weld will take compression or tension equal in amount to the length 
of the weld times the thickness of the thinner plate of the two being joined, times 
the allowable tensile or compressive stress. 

Where a weld is subjected to shear as it is in Fig. 20, the resistance is (0.707) 
(i) (L) times the allowable shear stress in the weld material. For instance with 
6 » 6 in., f » H in. and the allowable tension » 18,000 lb. per sq. in., the tension 
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in the plate may be (6) (H)(18,000) = 54,000 lb. If the allowable shear stress 
across the throat of the weld is 13,600 lb. per sq. in., the necessary length L of 
the weld will be found from the equation 

54,000 « (0.707)(0(I/)(13,600) 

from which 

T 54,000 o.. 

(0.707)H(13,600) " 

or 6 in. on each side of the plate. 

Where an angle iron is being welded to another member of a structure instead 
of being riveted thereto, the tension or compression in the angle is assumed to be 
at the centroid. If the length L of the weld is divided evenly between the back 
of the angle and the toe of the angle, the resultant of the potential resistance would 
be halfway between the toe and the back, instead of being collinear with the force 
♦in the angle. Consequently, the length of weld at the toe which is farther from 
the centroid of the angle is less than that at the back and may be found from the 
equation LtXt ^ LbXbt where Lt and Lb are the length of weld at toe and back, 
respectively, and when added are equal to the required total length of weld and 
Xt and Xb are the distances from the toe and from the back to the centroid of the 
angle as found from the handbooks. 

To one familiar with the design of steel structures in which connections are 
made with rivets, design of the same structures with the use of welded joints will 
not prove difficult. The fundamental principles are the same. The details as to 
procedure require more space than can be devoted to the subject in this volume. 
Consequently the reader is referred to the ^Trocedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice by the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and to 
publications of the American Welding Society, 33 West 39th St., New York. 



SECTION 4 


DESIGN OF WOODEN MEMBERS 


WOODEN BEAMS 

Under this heading will be considered only timber beams and girders of solid 
and uniform section. 

1. Factors to Be Considered in Design.—The factors determimng the selec¬ 
tion of the size of a wooden beam are: 

(a) The maximum unit fiber stress in bending must not be excessive. 

(b) The maximum unit stress due to horizontal shear must not be excessive. 

(c) The deflection of the beam under maximum loading must be within the 
allowable limit. 

(d) The depth in building construction must be within any limits of space 
between floor and ceiling, or in accordance with any restrictions as to clear story 
height. 

(e) The cross-sectional dimensions should be of a size easy to obtain. 

(/) The cross-sectional dimensions should be considered as to requirements of 
details of connection. 

(gr) One or both of the cross-sectional dimensions may be limited. 

The fundamental bending formula used in the design of beams, is treated in 
the chapter on Simple and Cantilever Beams in Sec. 1. Shear and deflection 
are also treated in the same chapter. 

2. Allowable Unit Stresses.—Unit stresses for design of wooden beams are 
usually prescribed by building ordinances for the various kinds of timber. These 
allowable stresses vary widely in different cities, the older ordinances in general 
prescribing lower limits than the more recent ones. The tendency in revising 
ordinances is to increase the allowable unit stresses in timber, at least for timber 
in bending. This feature is due largely to the efforts of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association in competition with the constantly widening use of^ 
reinforced concrete. At the same time these manufacturers, in conjunction with 
engineering organizations, are giving more attention to the grading rules and to 
furnishing timber of uniform high quality. In comparing the allowable unit 
stresses found in various building ordinances the prescribed live loading must also 
be taken into consideration. For example, a limit of 1,500 lb. per sq. in. in bend¬ 
ing with a 60-lb. live load wall give the same size beam as a 40-lb. live load with a 
limiting fiber stress in bending of 1,000 lb. per sq. in. 

It is obvious that the allowable unit stresses are dependent on the quality of 
timber used. In this respect most of the newer building ordinances allow higher 
stresses for a select grade of lumber, whereas older ordinances make no distinction 
in grade, or, more accurately speaking, they prescribe for the grade of timber 
most likely to be used. 
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To the A,R.E.A., the Forest Products Laboratory at the University of Wis¬ 
consin, the Timber Engineering Company, and the National Lumber Manu¬ 
facturers Association goes the credit for studies and researches that provide the 
designer with working stresses in most of the tables following. However, care 
should be exercised to see that the lumber being used is up to the stress grade for 
which tables were made. 

3. Kinds of Timber.—^The timbers most commonly used for wooden beams 
are long-leaf yellow pine and Douglas fir, the first being employed almost exclu¬ 
sively throughout the Eastern states, and the latter having its widest use in the 
Pacific Coast states. Less extensively employed, may be mentioned short-leaf 
yellow pine, white pine, Norway pine, spruce, hemlock and redwood. 

4. Quality of Timber.—The desired quality of timber is determined by speci¬ 
fications or by referring to grading rules established by the lumber manufacturers. 
Thus, the tfhiber for joists or girders may be specified by the designer to be Select 
Structural, Dense Grade, Sound Grade, No. 1 Common, or Select No. 1 Common. 
In the Pacific Coast states, the two latter terms are generally used, very little 
structural timber entering into a building being above No. 1 Common. Both 
the Southern Pine Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association have 
established a Structural Grade for long-leaf yellow pine and Douglas fir, and in 
the larger cities lumber of this quality can probably be obtained. 

An attempt to find a more technically useful method of classifying lufhber for 
structural purposes has resulted in the adoption by the A.R.E.A., the A.S.T.M., 
and other professional organizations of the stress grading rules of the lumber 
manufacturers’ associations. Where a working stress of 1,200 lb. per sq. in. in 
flexure is wanted, the designation would be 1,200/. For a working stress in 
compression of 1,100 lb. per sq. in., the designation would be 1,100c (see Tables 
4, 5, and 6). 

6. Horizontal Shear.—In deep short beams the safe unit stress in horizontal 
shear may be the determining feature. This will seldom be the case in the design 
of joists, but may be a factor in the selection of the proper size for girders. In 
this connection the effect of possible checks at the ends of the beam, in or near 
the horizontal plane, should be considered. Such checks obviously decrease the 
section of beam for resisting shearing stresses. 

6. Bearing at Ends of Beams.—Sufficient bearing must be provided at the 
ends of all beams, so that, with the maximum reaction at the support, the timber 
may not crush in side bearing. Most structural timbers are comparatively weak 
in cross bearing. The details at the ends of timber beams are often poor, insuffi¬ 
cient bearing area being provided, so that the beams could never develop their 
safe loads as determined by bending strength. In general no beam should have 
a smaller bearing area than given by the product of the width of the beam by 4 in. 
Details of end connections of beams and girders are discussed in Arts. 16 and 16, 
Sec. 6. . 

7. Deflection.—If a beam has insufficient depth for its span, it will deflect 
excessively. The result may be a cracked ceiling, if the latter is plastered, or, in 
an unplastered building, merely a floor that shakes when walked upon. The limit 
of deflection of a timber joist is generally placed at Heo of the span. 

Timber is different from the other building materials, such as steel or concrete, 
in that, if loaded excessively with a constant load, its deflection will continue to 
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increase with no increase of load, even though the maximum unit stress in bending 
be within the elastic limit of the particiflar timber. For this reason, many 
specifications require that the modulus of elasticity for “dead,^^ or constant, loads 
be taken as one-half the modulus of elasticity used for ^4ive,'' or occasional, 
loading, the latter quantity being the value determined from a short-time loading 
test. For example, the A.R.E.A., through the committee on ^‘Wooden Bridges 
and Trestles,” recommends ^^To compute the deflection of a beam under 
long-continued loading instead of that when the load is first applied, only 50 
per cent of the corresponding modulus of elasticity for short time loading is to be 
employed.” Tests by Tieneman^ indicate that a beam may be loaded to within 
20 per cent of its elastic limit without danger of increase of deflection. 

The recommendation is here made that for constant or “dead” loads the 
modulus of elasticity be taken at three-fourths that for short time loading, while 
for occasional or “live” loading the full value be used. ^ 

8. Lateral Support for Beams.—^A timber beam needs to be supported laterally 
in the same manner as a beam of steel or concrete. Floor joists are braced by the 
flooring and also by the bridging, while the girders are held by the attachment of 
joists. 

In the case of a beam unsupported laterally, the maximum unit fiber stress in 
flexure should not exceed the value 

where fx =* basic unit flexural fiber stress, I = span of beam in inches, and b = 
breadth of beam in inches.* 

9. Sized and Surfaced Timbers.—The fact must always be borne in mind 
by the designer of timber beams that a variation from the nominal size of timbers 
is allowed by all grading rules; also, that if timber beams are sized, the actual 
depth is less than the nominal depth. Further, if timber is bought from a local 
lumber yard, joists may come surfaced one side. In general, all-rail shipments 
of timbers are surfaced one side one edge (SISIE) while all-water shipments are 
not surfaced. The actiuil diimnsions of the finished stick mnst be used in all cal¬ 
culations. Tables 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 10 show the relation between actual sizes 
and nominal sizes. 

10. Joists.—Joists usually carry only a uniform load composed of the weight of 
the joists themselves plus the flooring plus superimposed loads of people, furni¬ 
ture, etc. The latter loads are commonly termed “live” loads in contrast with 
the constant loads due to the weight of the floor construction itself, called “dead” 
loads. The joists carry the flooring directly on their upper surfaces, and are 
in turn supported at their ends by girders, bearing partitions or bearing walls. 
Joists are always single sticks of timber. Joists may, and often do, carry concen¬ 
trated loads in addition to the uniform loads mentioned above. Such concentra¬ 
tions may be caused by heavy pieces of furniture, safes, etc., by cross partitions 
resting on the floor, or by special floor framing as required by openings in the floor. 

1 See Bng. New8t vol. 62, pp. 216-217. 

* Properly the factor Ho holds only for the case of simple beams loaded uniformly apd at the third 
points, and for cantilever beams with uniform loading. For a simple beam with single cpnoentrated 
load at any point of span the factor is Haoi while for quarter point loading the factor ia Ho* 
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Many designs of joists or girders are faulty in that the designer has not 
considered such concentrated floor loads in addition to the uniform loading. In 
design, with the use of tables giving safe loads for timber, the beams selected 
thereby may not be suflicient for aU cases of framing where loading has been 
assumed to he unifonn. For such cases, the concentrations are sometimes 
reduced to equivalent uniform loads before entering the tables. A correct and 
satisfactory method, except for the simpler cases, is to compute the separate 
bending moments due to each load and combine these partial moments to get the 
amount and position of the maximum moment. The combination of the partial 
moments may be quickly accomplished by graphical methods, as illustrated in 
Art. 16. Having this, the required section is easily found (see chapter on “ Simple 
and Cantilever Beams,Sec. 1). 

Table 7 gives the resisting moments of rectangular beams, computed on the 
basis of the actual finished sections, for maximum unit fiber stresses varying from 
1,000 to 2,000 lb. per sq. in. 

11. Girders.—Girders may be single sticks or composite sections. Girders 
usually support joists, and in turn are supported by columns or bearing walls. 
When girders are carried otherwise than by columns, the fact must always be 
borne in mind that such girders deliver a concentrated load of some magnitude 
to the wall, or bearing partition, and care must be taken to see that such wall or 
partition is strong enough in column action to carry the load imposed upon it by 
the girders. 

For ordinary building construction, where timber not better than No. 1 
Common^ is likely to be used, it is recommended that the maximum unit fiber 
stress in bending for long-leaf yellow pine or Douglas fir be limited to 1,500 lb. 
per sq. in., and the maximum unit longitudinal shearing stress be limited to 120 
lb. per sq. in. For timber of the grade of Select Structural, or Select No. 1 
Common,^ the unit flexural stress, computed always on the basis of actual finished 
sections, may be increased to 1,800 lb. per sq. in., and the unit longitudinal shear¬ 
ing stress to 175 lb. per sq. in. 

' Tables 1, 2, and 3 give the safe loads, deflection, and maximum unit shearing 
stresses for 2-, 3- and 4-in. joists, respectively. The maximum unit fiber stress in 
bending is 1,500 lb. per sq. in., computed on the finished size of joist. The deflec¬ 
tion is based on a modulus of elasticity of 1,643,000. The maximum intensity of 
horizontal shearing stress is given for the shortest span. To use these tables for 
other unit flexural fiber stresses, the values given must be multiplied by the 
factors, as illustrated in the next two problems. 

Illustrative Problem.—Required to find proper size of joist to support a load of 5,500 
lb. on a 14-ft. span, with a fiber stress of 1,200 lb. per sq. in. 

1,500 

The multiplying factor is i“206 ~ entering Tables, 1, 2, 

and 3 is therefore 5,500 lb. X 1.260 6,870 lb. From Table 2 it is seen that a 3- X 16-in, 

joist on a 14<-ft. span has a safe carrying capacity of 7,150 lb. (at 1,500 lb. per sq. in.). 

Illustrative Problem.—Given a 2- X 14-in. joist on a 16-ft. span. Required the safe 
load as limited by a maximum unit fiber stress of 1,200 lb. per sq. in. in bending. From 
Table 1, the safe load for 1,500 lb. per sq. in. in bending is seen to be 3,085 lb. The factor 
of multiplication is ^^^5 » 0.80, giving the safe load as 2,468 lb. 


1 These terms are now giving way to "^structural timber’* having standard stress gradai. 
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12. Explanation of Tables.—In Tables 1, 2, and 3, the first line of figures in 
each group represents the safe load per foot for the particular beam, including the 
weight of the beam itself. The second line of figures gives the deflection in inches 

It?-I 



Diagram for capacities of timber beams as determined by bending strength. 


for the beam at the maximum safe load, computed for a modulus of elasticity of 
1,643,000 lb. per sq. in. The third figure, where such figure occurs, indicates the 
maximum unit horizontal shearing stress. The shearing stress is given, only in 


kradpersq. ff: kipotmds 
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Table 1.—Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with 


Nominal Width of 2 In., Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum 
Flexural Fiber Stress of 1,500 Lb. per Sq. In.* 


Sizes 

Bough 

size 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X16 

2X18 

Surfaced 
size SlSlE 
or S4S1 

eo 

X 

1^X6^ 

1^X7M 

1^X9H 

i^xiiK 

iHXlSH 

mxisH 

1«X17H 


Section 










modulus 

3.66 

8.67 

15.23 

24.44 

35.82 

49.36 

66.07 

82. 94 




f1,187 









3 


0.068] 











151 











890 

2.142 








4 


0.121 

0.078C 











176 










712 

1,714 








5 


0.189 

0.122 










593 

1,428 

2,538 







g 


0.272 

0.176 

0.131 











156 









. 

509 

1,224 

2.176 

3,491 






7 

\ 0.370 

0.239 

0.17fl 

0.141 







1. 



170 









f1,071 

1,904 

3,065 

4,478 





8 



0.312 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 











180 








953 

1,692 

2,716 

3,980 








[0.396 

0.296 

0.243 

0.193 








857 

1,623 

2,444 

3,582 

4,936 




10 



0.487 

0.365 

0.289 

0.238 

0.203 











169 







. 

779 

1,385 

2,222 

8,256 

4,487 

5,915 


■*» 

V 

11 



0.689 

0.442 

0.349 

0.288 

0.245 

0.214 


£ 









167 


fl 




. 


f 1,269 

2,037 

2,985 

4,113 

5,423 

6,912 

2 

12 



■ 

0. 626 

0.415 

0. 343 

0.292 

0.254 

0.225 






. 





182 

g 

1 o 




ri.l72 

1,880 

2,755 

3,797 

5,005 

6,380 


xo 




[0. 617 

0,487 

0.403 

0.343 

0.299 

0.265 






1,088 

1 1,746 

2,559 

8,526 

4,648 

5,924 


14 




0. 716 

0. 565 

0.467 

0.397 

0.347 

0.307 






1,016 

1,629 

> 2,388 

3,291 

4,338 

5,529 


15 




0.822 

0. 649 

0.536 

0.456 

0.398 

0.352 


16 




/1,528 

2,239 

3,085 

4,067 

5,184 






\ 0.738 

0.610 

0.519 

0.453 

C.401 


17 




f1,438 

2,107 

2,904 

3,828 

4,879 





10.834 

0.688 

0.586 

0.511 

0.452 






/1,368 

1,990 

2,742 

3,615 

4,608 


18 




10.935 

0.773 

0.667 

0.672 

0.504 







/1,885 

27698 

3,426 

4,365 


19 





10.860 

0.732 

0.637 

0.565 







/ 1,791 

2,468 

3.254 

4,147 


20 





\0.953 

0.811 

0.706 

0.626 








f2,360 

3,099 

3,949 


21 






\ 0.895 

0.779 

0.690 








[2,244 

2,958 

8,770 


22 






lO. 981 

0.855 

0.758 









/ 2,829 

8,6b6 


23 







\ 0,935 

0.829 










/ 3,456 


24 








10.901 










/3,818 


25 








\0.979 


^ SlSlE m surfaced one side and one edge. S4S » surfaced four sides. 


* Where other allowable stresses are used, multiply safe loads by 
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Table 2.—^Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with 
Nominal Width of 3 In., Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum 
Flexural Fiber Stress op 1,500 Lb. per Sq. In.® 



^ SlSlE Burfaoed one side and one edge. S4S » surfaced four sid^. ‘ 


s Where other allowable stresses are used, multiply safe loads by 


allowable strem 
1,600 
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Table 3.—Table of Safe Loads and Deflections fob Timbeb Joists with 
Nominal Width of 4 In., Unifobmly Loaded, Based on Maximum 
Flexubal Fibeb Stress of 1,600 Lb. per Sq. In.® 



Rough 

size 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 


Surfaced 









Sizes 

size SlSlE 
or S4S» 

X3M 

3MX5>2 

3HX7>.i 

3HX9H 

SHXllH 

3MX13H 

3HX15H 

3HX17H 


Section 

modulus 

7.15 

17.64 

32.81 

52. 65 

77.15 

l’06.31 

140.15 

178.66 




2.383 



' 






3 


0. 0705 











146 











1,788 

4,410 








4 

■ 

0.125 

0.0797 











172 










. 

1,430 

3,528 










0.196 

0.126 










1,192 

2,940 

5,468 







6 


0.282 

0.179 

0.131 








. 


156 









1.021 

2,520 

4,087 

7,521 






7 


0.384 

0.244 

0.179 

0.141 

170 

6,581 








. 

f 2,205 

4.101 

9,644 





8 


1 0.319 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 
180 





9 


1.060 

3,646 

5,850 

8,572 






\ 0.404 

0.296 

0.234 

0.193 







1.764 

3,281 

5,265 

7,715 

10,631 




10 


0.498 

1. 

0.365 

0.289 

0.238 

0.203 

169 



■*» 

11 


1,604 
0. 603 

2,983 

0.442 

4,786 

0.349 

7,016 

0.288 

9,665 

0.245 

12,741 

1 0.214 


.s 






176 


s 

<8 

Sf 

on 




f 2,734 

4,388 

0.415 

6,429 

8,861 

11,679 

14,888 




0.526 

0.343 

0.292 

0.254 

0.225 

182 

W 

13 



\ . 

f 2,524 

4,050 

0.487 

5,935 

8,178 

10,781 

13,742 




1 0.617 

0.403 

0.343 

0.299 

0.265 


14 



f 2,344 
1 0.715 

3,761 
0. 665 

5,511 

7,694 

10,011 

12,761 




0.467 

0.397 

0.347 

0.307 


15 



f 2,187 

3,510 

5,143 

7,087 

9,343 

11,910 




\ 0.822 

o’649 

0.536 

0.456 

0.398 

0.352 


16 




f3.291 
\ 0. 738 

4,822 

6,644 

8,759 

11,166 





0.010 

0.519 

0.453 

0.401 






/ 3,097 
\ 0.834 

4,538 

6,254 

8,244 

10,508 


17 




0.688 

0.586 

0.511 

0.452 


18 




/ 2 924 

4,286 

5,906 

7,786 

9,925 





(o’935 

0.773 

0.657 

0.572 

0.507 


19 




/ 4,061 

5,595 

7,376 

9,403 






\ 0.860 

0. 732 

0.637 

0.565 


20 





/8,858 

5,316 

7,008 

8,933 






10.953 

0.811 

0.706 

0.626 


21 






/ 6,063 

6,674 

8,507 







1 0.896 

0.779 

0.690 


22 






r 4,832 

6,370 

8,120 







1 0.981 

0.855 

0.758 


23 







/ 6,093 

7,767 








1 0.935 

0.829 
/ 7,444 
\ 0.901 

24 


25 








f 7,146 
\ 0.979 


\ SISIE «« surfaced one side and one edge. B4S surfaced four sides. 

• Where other allowable stresses are used, multiply safe loads by . 
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those cases in which such shear is in excess of 150 lb. per sq. in.^ All quantities in 
these tables are based upon the surfaced sizes of sticks. These tables have been 
adapted from similar tables in the ^‘Structural Timber Handbook on Pacific 
Coast Woods published by the West Coast Lumbermen's Association. 

Tables 8, 9 and 10 give for timber joists: (1) The safe loads corresponding to a 
maximum flexural stress of 1,800 lb. per sq. in., indicated in the tables by the 
letter “5"; (2) the safe load, uniformly distributed, limited by a maximum 
intensity of horizontal shear of 175 lb. per sq. in., indicated in the tables by the 
letters (3) the uniformly distributed load that produces a deflection of 

Ho in. per foot of span, indicated in the tables by the letter “D"; and (4) the 
deflection in inches for a load of 1,000 lb., uniformly distributed, indicated in the 
tables by “/)!." All deflections are computed for a modulus of elasticity of 
1,620,000 lb. per sq. in. All loads and deflections are computed on the finished 
or surfaced sizes of joists. For convenience, the section moduli of the various 
sizes of joists are given, based on finished sizes. These tables are taken from the 
“Southern Pine Manual" published by the Southern Pine Association. 

Attention is called to the variation of sizes of finished joists in Tables 1, 2, 3 
and Tables 8, 9 and 10, representing the difference between the standards of the 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association and the Southern Hne Association, the 
finished sections of the Southern Pine Association utilizing a greater percentage 
of the rough timber than the standards of the West Coast Lumbermen's Associa¬ 
tion. All sizes of joists in Tables 1, 2, and 3 (West Coast Lumbermen's Associa¬ 
tion) are for joists surfaced one side and one edge, or surfaced four sides (S4S). 
All sizes in Tables 8, 9, and 10 (Southern Pine Association) are for joists surfaced 
one side and one edge (SlSlE). 

The following three tables summarizing standard sizes, stress grades, and 
working stresses for joist and plank, beams and stringers, and posts ai^ timbers 
are appended for information. They offer a valuable key to different structural 
grades. 

1 Where the specification allows less than 150 lb. per sq. in for the longitudinal shear, take three- 
fourths of the load as given and divide by the actual area of the section to get the shear stress. 
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Table 4.—Standard Sizes, Stress Grades, and Working Stresses for Struo- 


TDRAL Joist and Plank^ 

Standard Sizes Inches 

Nominal thicknesses. 2, 3, and 4 

Permissible minimum rough thicknesses in not to exceed 
20 per cent of pieces in any one shipment: 

2 in. %ofl 

3 and 4 in. Jfe off 

Dressed thicknesses, SIS or S2S. off 

Nominal widths.‘. 4 and wider 

Permissible minimum rough widths in not to exceed 20 per 

cent of pieces in any one shipment: 

4 and 6 in.;. Jfe off 

8 in. and wider. off 

Dressed widths, SIK or S2P]: 

4 and 6 in. M off 

8 in. and wider. off 


Standard Stress Grades and Working Stresses 
(Continuously Dry Ijocations) 


Grades and species 

Fiber 
stress 
in bend¬ 
ing or 
tension 
(p.s.i.) 

Maximum 

hori¬ 

zontal 

shear 

(p.s.i.) 

Compres¬ 
sion per¬ 
pendicu¬ 
lar to 
grain 
(p.s.i.) 

Modulus 
of elastic¬ 
ity 

(p.8.i.) 

1,800 lb. / dense Douglas fir (coast and 
inland). 

1,800 

120 

380 

1,600,000 

1,800 lb. J dense longleaf or dense short- 
leaf southern pine. 

1,800 

120 

380 

1,600,000 

1,600 lb. / close-grained Douglas fir (coast) 

1,600 

100 

345 

1,600,000 

1,600 lb. / dense longleaf or dense short- 
leaf southern pine. 

I 1,600 

120 

380 

1,600,000 

1,600 lb. / close-grained redwood. 

1,600 

80 

267 

1,200,000 

1,400 lb. / tidewater red cypress. 

1,400 

120 

j 300 

1,200,000 

1,400 lb. / oak. 

1,400 

120 

500 

1,500,000 

1,400 lb. / dense longleaf southern pine... 

1,400 

100 

380 

1,600,000 

1,400 lb. / close-grained redwood. 

1,400 

80 

267 

1,200,000 

1,200 lb. / Port Orford cedar. 

1,200 

100 

250 

1,200,000 

1,200 lb. / Douglas fir (coast). 

1,200 

100 

325 

1,600,000 

1,200 lb. / dense shortlcaf southern pine.. 

1,200 

100 

380 

1,600,000 

1,200 lb. / close-grained redwood. 

1,200 

70 

267 

1,200,000 

1,100 lb. / Port Orford cedar. 

1,100 

80 

250 

1,200,000 

1,100 lb. / tidewater red cypress. 

1,100 

100 

300 

1,200,000 

1,100 lb./oak. 

1,100 

100 

500 

1,500,000 

1,000 lb. / western red cedar. 

1,000 

100 

200 

1,000,000 


1 From A.S.T.M. Standards, 1930, Part II, Non-metalUo Materials (Constructional). 
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Table 5.—Standard Sizes, Stress Grades, and Working Stresses for Struc¬ 


tural Beams and Stringers^ 

Standard Sizes Inches 

Nominal thicknesses. 5 and thicker 

Permissible minimum rough thicknesses in not to exceed 
20 per cent of pieces in any one shipment: 

6 and 6 in. ? {e off 

8 in. and wider. off 

Dressed thicknesses, SIS or S2S. off 

Nominal widths. 8 and wider 

Permissible minimum rough widths in not to exceed 20 

per cent of pieces in any one shipment. ^4 off 

Dressed widths, SIE or S2E. ^2 off 


Standard Stress Grades and Working Stresses 
(Gontinuously Dry Locations) 


Grades and species 

Fiber 
stress 
in bend¬ 
ing or 
tension 
(p.s.i.) 

Maximum 

hori¬ 

zontal 

sliear 

(p.s.i.) 

Compres¬ 
sion per¬ 
pendicu¬ 
lar to 
grain 
(p.s.i.) 

Modulus 
of elas¬ 
ticity 
(p.s.i.) 

1,800 lb, / dense Douglas fir (coast and 
inland). 

1,800 

120 

380 

1,600,000 

1,800 lb. / dense longleaf or dense short- 
leaf southern pine. 

1,800 

120 

380 

1,600,000 

1,600lb./close-grained Douglas fir (coast) 

1,600 

100 

345 

1,600,000 

1,600 lb. / dense longleaf or dense short- 
leaf southern pine. 

1,600 

120 

380 

1,600,000 

1,600 lb. / close-grained redwood. 

1,600 

80 

267 

1,200,000 

1,400 lb. / tidewater red cypress. 

1,400 

120 

300 

1,200,000 

1,400 lb. /oak. 

1,400 

120 

500 

1,500,000 

1,400 lb. / dense longleaf southern pine.. 

1,400 

100 

380 

1,600,000 

1,400 lb. / close-grained redwood. 

1,400 

80 

267 

1,200,000 

1,200 lb. / dense shortleaf southern pine.. 

1,200 

100 

380 

1,600,000 

1,200 lb. / close-grained redwood. 

1,200 

70 

267 

1,200,000 

1,100 lb. / Port Orford cedar. 

1,100 

80 

250 

1,200,000 

1,100 lb. / tidewater red cypress. 

1,100 

100 

300 

1,200,000 

1,100 lb./oak. 

1,100 

100 

500 

1,500,000 

1,000 lb. / western red cedar. 

1,000 

100 

200 

1,000,000 


1 From A.S.T.M. Standarda, 1939. Part II, Non-metallic Materials (Constructional). 
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Table 6.—Standakd Sizes, Stress Grades, and Working Stresses for Struc¬ 
tural Posts and Timbers^ 

Standard Sizes Inches 

Nominal thicknesses. 5 and thicker 

Permissible minimum rough thicknesses in not to exceed 
20 per cent of pieces in any one shipment: 

6 and 6 in. g off 

8 in. and wider. K off 

Dressed thicknesses, SIS or S2S. off 

Nominal widths. 6 and wider 

Permissible minimum rough widths in not to exceed 20 
per cent of pieces in any one shipment: 

5 and 6 in. Jfe off 

8 in. and wider. K off 

Dressed widths, SIE or S2E. off 


Standard Stress Grades and Working Stresses 
(Continuously Dry Locations) 

Compression 
Parallel to Grain, 
Short Columns, 


Grades and Species P.s.i. * 

1,300 lb. c dense Douglas fir (coast and inland). 1,300 

1,300 lb. c dense longleaf or dense shortleaf southern pine. 1,300 

1,200 lb. c tidewater red cypress. 1,200 

1,200 lb. c close-grained Douglas fir (coast). 1,200 

1,200 lb. c dense longleaf or dense shortleaf southern pine. 1,200 

1,200 lb. c close-grained redwood. 1,200 

1,100 lb. c Douglas fir (coast). 1,100 

1,1001b. c oak. 1,100 

1,100 lb. c close-grained redwood. 1,100 

1,000 lb. c Port Orford cedar. 1,000 

1,000 lb. c tidewater red cypress. 1,000 

1,0001b. c oak. 1,000 

1,000 lb. c dense longleaf southern pine. 1,000 

1,000 lb. c close-grained redwood. 1,000 

900 lb. c Port Orford cedar. 900 

900 lb. c dense shortleaf southern pine. 900 

800 lb. c western red cedar. 800 


> From A.S.T.M. Standards, 1939, Part 11, Non-metalUc Materials (Constructional). 

For stresses in compression perpendicular to grain and modulus of elasticity, see values in Table 5 
for beams and stringers. 

The detailed reasoning basic to these grades will be found by a study of a 
report of the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, Guide to the Grading of Struc¬ 
tural Timbers and the Determination of Working Stresses, U,S, Dept. A§r. 
Misc. Pub. 185, February, 1934. Reference should also be made to the Working 
Stresses** appearing in the Appendix to the “Standard Specifications for Struc¬ 
tural Wood Joist and Plank, Beams and Stringers, and Posts and Timbers** 
(A.S.T.M. Designation: D245-33) of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
1933 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards, Part II, p. 384. 
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TABiaB 7 .—Maximum Bending or Hesisting Moments in Foot-pounds for Rectangular Beams.— (Continued) 
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Tablb 8.—Tablb of Safe LoAi>a and Dbflbctionb fob Timber Joists with Nomi¬ 
nal Width of 2 In., Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress of 1,800 Lb. per Sq. In. 



Rouffh size 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X16 

2X18 

Sises 

Surfaced 
size SISIE' 

X 

CO 

lO 

X 

s 

IHX7H 

X 

CD 

IHXllH 


1KX15H 

IHX17H 


Section 

modulus 

3.50 


8.57 

15.23 

24.44 

35.82 

53.16 

70.10 

89.32 


3 

;hs 

f 1,372 









IDI 

\ 0.0581 










fB 


f 1,068 










D 


967 










D1 


0.1379 

0.0369 









HS 



2.135 









fB 


854 


2,056 








5 

D 


619 

,0.2693 










Dl 


0.0720 









fB 


712 

1,714 








6 

D 


430 

1,607 








D1 


0.4651 

0.1244 

0.0525 








,HS 


. 


2,843 








fB 


610 

1,469 

2,611 







7 

D 


316 

1.180 









m 


0. 7384 

0.1977 

6.0834 








fB 


534 

1,285 

2,284 







8 

D 


242 

904 

2,142 







D1 


1.1020 

. 

0.2950 

0.1245 

0.0612 







,HS 




3,601 





1 


fB 



1,143 

2,031 

3,258 






D 



714 
0.4202 

1,693 
0.1772 





d 

D1 



6.0872 

0.0492 






HS 






4,361 

4,298 

i 



*s 


[B 



. 

1,028 

1,828 

2,933 




i 

10 

D 



578 

1,371 
0.2431 

2,786 






D1 



0.5767 

0.1196 

0.0674 






[B 



935 

1,661 

2,666 

3,908 





11 

D 



478 

1,133 

0.3236 

2,303 





D1 



0. 7671 

0.1592 

0.0897 

0.0515 





,HS 







5,512 

5.316 





B 



. 

857 

1526 

2444 

3,582 




12 



^ 402 

952 

1.935 

3,432 






[di 


1 0.9950 

0.4202 

0.2067 

0.1165 

*6.0669 





[B 



1,406 

2,256 

3,306 

4,907 




13 

1 D 



811 

1,648 

2,924 





1 Dl 

[hs 

rB 



0.5343 

0.2630 

0.1482 

1 0.0850 

0.0562 
6,328 
6,008 







1,306 

2,095 

3,070 

^ 4,556 



14 

^Dl 



700 

1,422 

2,521 
0.1851 

4,393 
0.1062 






,0.6667 

0.3282 

0.0702 




B 



1,218 

1,955 

2,865 

4,253 

5,608 



15 

D 



609 

1,238 

2,196 

3,827 



Dl 



0.8210 

0.4040 

0.2277 

0.1306 

0.6863 

0.0599 



,HS 

B 








7,147 





1.142 

1,833 

2,686 

3,987 

6,257 

6.699 


16 

D 



536 

1,089 

1,931 

3,364 

6,091 



Dl 



0.9950 

0.4898 

0.2762 

0.1585 

0.1047 

6.0728 


^S1S1E» surfaced one side and one edac. 
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Table 8.—^Table of Safe Loads and Deflections fob Timber Joists With 
Nominal Width of 2 in., Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum 
Flexural Stress of 1,800 Lb. per Sq. In.— {Continued) 
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Table 9.—Table of Safe Loads and Dbplbctionb for Timber Joists with Nomi¬ 
nal Width of 3 In. Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress of 1,800 Lb. per Sq. In. 


Sizes 

Rough size 

3X6 

2 

3X8 

3X10 

3X12 

3X14 

3X16 

3X18 

Surfaced size 
SlSlEi 

2HX5H 

HX7H 

25.78 

2 

^HX9H 

2KX11H 

CQ 

X 

2«X15H 

2«X17H 

Section modulus 

13.86 


41.36 

60.61 

83.53 

110.11 

140.36 


4i 

HS 

/ 3,528 









, D1 

0.0233 









f B 

f 3,326 










\ 0.0455 









B 


2,773 









D 


2,542 








0 

D1 


0.0787 

0.0310 








HS 



4,812 








B 


2,376 

4,419 







7 

D 


1,867 









D1 


0.1250 

0.0493 








B 


2,079 

3,867 








D 


1,429 

3,625 







o' 

D1 

, 

0.1866 

0.0735 

0.0362 







HS 




6,097 







'b 


1,848 

3,437 

5,515 







D 


1,129 

2,865 








D1 


0.2657 

0.1047 

0.0515 

0.0291 






HS 





7,378 






^B 


1,663 

3,093 

4,963 

7,278 





10^ 

D 


915 

2,320 

4,715 





$ 


D1 


0.3643 

0.1437 

0.0707 

0.0398 






B 


1,512 

2,812 

4,512 

6,612 




aa 

a 


D 


756 

1,918 

3,897 





a 

a 

11 

D1 


0.4850 

0.1912 

0.0941 

0.0530 

0.0328 



CG 


HS 






8,662 





^B 


1,386 

2,578 

4,136 

6,061 

8,353 




12 

D 


635 

1,612 

3,275 

5,808 






1 D1 


0.6299 

0.248l| 

0.1221 

0.0689 

0.0426 





1 ® 



2,380 

3,818 

5,595 

7,710 





1 D 



1,373 

2,790 

4,949 





13 ' 

1 



0.3156 

0.1553 

0.0875 

0.0541 

0.0357 




1 HS 







9,947 




[ B 

. 


2,210 

3,545 

5,195 

7,159 

9,438 



14- 

D 



1 184 

2,406 

4,267 

6,904 




.D1 

.... 


0.3941 

0.1939 

0.1094 

0.0676 

0.0446 




^B 



2,065 

3,309 

4,849 

6,682 

8.809 




D 



1,031 

2,096 

3,717 

6,014 




is¬ 

D1 



0.4850 

0.2386 

0.1345 

0.0831 

0.0549 

0.0382 



HS 




1 




11,228 



^B 



' 1,934 

3,102 

4,546 

6,264 

8,258 

10,527 


le- 

D 



906 

1,842 

3,267 

5,286 

8,001 




. 


0.5887 

0.2895 

0.1632 

0.1009 

0.0666 

0.0463 







2,920 

4,278 

5,896 

7,772 

9,908 


17 • 

D 




1,632 

2,894 

4,682 

7,087 







. 0. 8472 

0.1958 

0.1210 

! 0.0799 

0.0555 


1 SlSlE ■» surfaced one side and one edge. 
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Tablb 9.—Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nomi¬ 
nal Width* OF 3 In. Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress of 1,800 Lb. per Sq. In.— {Continued) 



^ SISIE' Burfaoed one side and one edge. 
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Tablb 10. —^Tablb op Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nomi¬ 
nal Width op 4 In. Uniformly Loaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress op 1,800 Lb. per Sq. In. 



Rough size 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18* 


Surfaced 









Sises 

size SlSlEi 

3^'X3^ 

WX5H 

3KX7M 

3«X9H 

3HxnH 

3HX13H 

3HX15H 

3HX17H 


Section 










modulus 

7.94 

19.12 

35.16 

56.41 

82.66 

113.91 

150.16 

191.41 



r Hs 

/ 3,066 











1 0.0261 











f 2,382 










D 

1 2,152 










D1 

1 0.0618 

0.0165 









HS 


4,760 









'b 

f 1,905 

4,688 








6^ 

D 

j 1,382 










D1 

1 0.1206 

0.0323 









B 

1 1,688 

3,824 









D 

1 960 

3,584 








6' 

D1 

1 0.2083 

0.0558 

0.0227 








HS 

1 


6,562 








^B 

1,361 

3,277 

6,027 







7- 

D 

\ 705 

2,633 









^D1 

1 0.3307 

0.0886 

0.0361 








B 

1 1.191 

2,868 

6,274 








D 

1 540 

2,016 

4,944 







8 ^ 

D1 

1 0.4938 

0.1323 

0.0539 

0,0265 







HS 

1 



8,312 





9 


f ® 


2,549 

4,688 

7,621 





i 


D 


1,593 

3,906 






.a 

9' 

D1 


' 0.1883 

0.0768 

0.0378 

0.0213 




1 


HS 





10,062 




0« 


B 


^ 2,294 

4.219 

6,769 

9,919 




CO 

10 ■ 

D 


1,290 

3,164 

6,430 







D1 


^ 0.2584 

0.1053 

0.0518 

0.0292 






B 


2,086 

3,835 

6,154 

9,017 






D 


1,066 

2,615 

6,316 






11 ^ 

1 


0.3440 

0.1402 

0.0690 

0.0389 

0.0240 





1 HS 






11,812 





1 ® 


1,912 

3,516 

5,641 

8.266 

11,391 




12' 

D 


896 

2,197 

4,466 

7,921 






1 D1 


0.4464 

0.1821 

0.0896 

0.0505 

0.0312 


1 



1 ® 



r 3,246 

5,207 

7,630 

10,515 




13^ 

1 D 



1 1,873 

3,805 

6,750 





D1 

T 1 T * T - 


0.2313 

0.1139 

0.0642 

0.0397 

0.0262 




HS 







1 18,662 




'b 



3,014 

4,835 

7,085 

9,764 

12,870 



14' 

D 



1,616 

3,281 

5,820 

9,415 

- - T , T T 




. D1 



0,2890 

0.1422 

0.0802 

0.0496 

0.0327 




^b 



2,813 

4,513 

6,613 

9,113 

12,013 




D 



1,406 

2,858 

6,070 

8,201 


1 


16' 

D1 



0.3556 

0.1750 

0.0986 

0.0610 

0.0403 

0.0279 



HS 








15,312 






2,637 

4,230 

6,199 

8,543 

11,262 

14,356 


16- 

D 



1,236 

2,511 

4,456 

7,208 

10,909 




[Dl 

...... 


,0.4316 

0.2124 

0.1197 

1 0.0740 

0.0489 

0.0339 


< 81S1E » turfftoed one side and one edge. 
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Tabub 10.—Table of Safe Loads and Deflections for Timber Joists with Nomi¬ 
nal Width op 4 In Uniformly I^oaded, Based on Maximum Flexural 
Stress op 1,800 Lb. per Sq. In.— {Continued) 



Rough size 

4X4 

4X6 

* 4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

SizcH 

Surface 
size SlSlEi 

3^X3^ 

3HX5H 

3HX7H 

3HX9H 

3HX11H 

3?iX13H 

3HX15H 

X 

... w 


Section 

modulua 

7.94 

19.12 

35. 10 

56.41 

82.66 

113.91 

150.16 

191.41 



[B 





r 3,982 

5,835 

^ 8,041 

10,599 

13,511 


17 

D 





2,225 


3,947 
0.1436 


6,385 
0.0887 


9,664 
0.0586 








0.2547 




0.0407 



B 





3,760 

5,510 

7,694 

10,010 

12,760 


18^ 

D 





1,985 

3,521 

5,605 

8,620 

12,406 



^D1 





0.3023 

0. 1704 

0. 1053 

0.0696 

0.0483 



B 





3,563 

5,221 

7,194 

9,484 

12,089 


191 

D 





1,782 

3,100 

6,112 

7,737 

11,134 



Dl 





0.3554 

0. 2004 

0.1239 

0.0818 

0.0569 



B 





3,384 

4,959 

6,834 

9,009 

11,484 


20^ 






1,008 

2,8.52 

4,613 

6,082 

10,049 



Dl 





0.4146 

0.2337 

0.1445 

0.0955 

0.0663 



B 






4,724 

6,509 

8,580 

10,938 


21 

I) 






2,587 

4,184 

6,330 

9,115 



Dl 






^ 0.2706 

0.1673 

0.1105 

0.0768 



B 






4,509 

6,213 

8,190 

10,440 


22^ 

D 






2,357 

3,813 

6,770 

8,305 



1 Dl 






, 0.3111 

0.1923 

0.1271 

0.0883 



B 






4,313 

5,943 

7,834 

9,986 


23 i 

D 






2,150 

3,488 

6,280 

7,.598 



Dl 






0.3.556 

0.2198 

0.1462 

0. 1009 

■Jo 


B 






4,133 

5,695 

7,.508 

9,570 

1 

21 j 







1,980 

3,204 

4,849 

6,978 

.S 


Dl 






0.4040 

0.2497 

0.1660 

0.1146 

1 


B 







6,468 

7,208 

9,188 

25 

D 



. 




2,952 

4,469 

6,431 

& 


Dl 







. 0.2822 

0.1865 

0.1296 



B 







6,257 

6,930 

8,834 


20- 

D 







2,730 

4,132 

5,946 



Dl 







1 0.3175 

0.2099 

0.1457 



' B 







5,063 

6,674 

8,507 


27* 

D 







2,531 

3,831 

5,514 



Dl 







1 0.3565 

0.2349 

0.1632 



' B 







4.882 

6,435 

8,203 


28- 

; D 







2.354 

3,562 

5,127 



Dl 







0.3965 

0.2620 

0.1820 



B 








6,214 


7,920 

4 7ftn 


29 

D 








3,321 
0.2911 



1 Dl 








0.2022 



^B 








6,006 

3,103 

7,656 


30- 

D 








4,466 


,D1 








0.3222 

0.22.^0 



^B 









7,409 


31- 

D 









4 ! 183 

0.2470 


Dl 











^B 









7,178 


32- 

D 









3 ! 925 











0 2717 












> BISIE -* iurfaoed one aide and one edge. 
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WOODBN GIBBERS 

The loads coming upon the girders of a floor system consist of the loads 
delivered by the floor joists, plus the weight of the girders themselves, plus any 
loads coming directly upon the prder, as distinguished from loads transmitted 
by the joists. Girders often carry partition loads directly. 

In office buildings, dwelling houses, and certain areas of other buildings, 
exclusive of warehouses and storage buildings, where crowds of people cannot 
congregate, the live load coming upon the girders is reduced in intensity. The 
reduction factor is specified in building ordinances, and is usually taken as 20 
per cent. 

Horizontal shear at the ends of girders often governs the girder section, as in 
the case of short spans with heavy loading, and this stress should always be 
checked. 

The end connections of girders are of much more importance than the end 
connections of joists, as the girders of a building, together with the posts, usually 
form the stiffening frame of the building against lateral forces. 

Particular attention also needs to be paid to the design of the sup¬ 
port of wooden girders, as failure of a girder would mean the probable 
collapse of at least a whole floor bay. 

Wooden girders, even if continuous over two spans, are generally 
computed as simple beams. 

The detail of end connection of building girders will depend on 
the type of building. If such building is of mill construction with 
heavy masonry walls, the wall ends of girders should be encased in wall boxes, the 
inner end connections designed to allow the girders to fall, in case of fire, with¬ 
out pulling the columns with them. In other types of buildings, as the mill type, 
stiff rigid connections of girders to posts may be desirable. 



Fig. 1. 

— Built- 
up girder 

— type 
( 1 ). 



Fig. 2.—Built-up girder—type (2). 

13. Girders of Solid Section.—The section of wooden girders composed of 
solid sticks of timber are to be designed exactly as treated under '^Wooden 
Beams.’’ 

14. Built-up Wooden Girders.—^Built-up wooden girders may be divided into 
the following types: 

1. Girders constructed of planking, set side by side, the width of plank 
vertical, as in Fig. 1. 

2. Girders constructed of two or more timbers set on top of one another, but 
not fastened together, as in Fig. 2. 

3. Girders constructed of two or more timbers set on top of one another, and^ 
diagonally sheathed with boards or planking, as in Fig. 3. 

4. Girders constructed of two or more timbers set on top of one anothei>^Bd 
effectively fastened together by means of hard wood or metal keys or pinj< com¬ 
bined with bolting, as in Fig, 4. 
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Type (1).—girder, or beam, of this type, if all planking extends the full 
length of girder, is of full nominal thickness, and is well spiked and bolted together. 
It is generally given credit for being somewhat stronger than a girder or beam 
of solid section of the same dimensions, since the planking is assumed to be 
better seasoned and freer from defects, particularly checks, than the larger 
solid timber. A construction of this type is often observed in small buildings 
where planks are more easily obtained than heavy timbers, and where the solid 
section construction might incur purchase of additional material by the con¬ 
tractor. Insufficient spiking, lack of proj>er bolting, probability of planking 
under-running in thickness, thus giving an actual size of finished beam less than 
the solid section, possibility of some planks being spliced, and the probability 
of upper surface of girder l)eing uneven—i.e., one plank projecting higher than 
another, giving uneven bearings for the joists—^are practical reasons for always 
advocating the beam of solid section. Incidentally, no building ordinance gives 
the built-up girder any advantage in strength. Solid sections should be insisted 




i 

Fio. 4.—One-half keyed built-up girder- - 
type (4). 

upon for important beams. When it is necessary to use this type of built-up 
girder, provide two bolts at each end, and })airs of bolts at intervals of 2 ft. 
along the length of beam, the size of bolts to be not less than ’}i in., and preferably 
H in. 

Type (2).—-This type of girder should never be used. The strength of the 
combined section is practically no more than the sum of the strengths of the 
component sticks, each stick acting as a separate beam. Even if such a girder 
should be constructed of planking, well spiked together, the above statement of 
resulting strength would hold, as the nailing would be insufficient to prevent one 
plank from slipping on another. 

Type (3).—In this type of built-up girder, as in the following type, the object 
of all connections between the component sticks (usually two) is to prevent rela¬ 
tive motion along the plane of contact. If this condition of no-slip could be 
attained, the compound girder would have the strength of a single stick of timber 
of the same outside total dimensions. Type (3) is considerably less efficient than 
Type (4), both as regards ultimate strength and deflection under load. The 
diagonal sheathing is spiked to the timbers, and the sheathing should be at 45 deg. 
with the length of girder. 

Tests made by Edgar Kidwell (see Trans. Am. Soc. Mining Engineers, 1897, 
vpl.27) showed an efficiency of approximately 70 per cent, based on the ultimate 
etrenyji, as compared to a beam of solid section, while the efficiency factor based 
on defection was about 50 per cent. 
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The sheathing for such girders should be not less than 1 in. and not over 2 in. 
in thickness. With such sheathing the nails should be 10- or 12-D for the smaller 
thickness, and 20- to 30-D for the 2-in. sheathing. For a girder supporting uni¬ 
form load the diagonals near the ends require the most spikes. The spiking in 
each diagonal should be concentrated near the plane of junction of the timbers, 
and at the ends of the diagonals. 

In designing a girder of this type, it must be remembered that the case is not 
similar to that of a truss. In a truss are two chords, in each of which, due to the 
small depth of chord as compared to the large depth of truss, the stress is practi¬ 
cally uniform throughout the cross-section of each chord, and the diagonals take 
cither tension or compression. The side planking in the built-up girder under 
discussion is subjected to bonding moments, and, consequently, the nails take 
unequal loading. Any slip of the nails under stress allows a corresponding slip 
in the plane of contact ot the two main timbers, with a consequent deflection of 
the girder. By referring to p. 408 it will be found that nails under lateral or 
shearing strain slip at a small load. 

Type (4).—In the girders of this class, the tendency of one timber to slip over 
the other is resisted by wedges, keys, or pins driven into the contact faces of the 
timbers. These wedges, whether rectangular, square, or round, perform their 
main function through bearing against the ends of the fibers of the timbers. A 
second action is pressure across the fibers of the timbers. The action of these 
wedges tends to separate the two timbers, resulting in tension in the bolts. The 
amount of such tension depends primarily upon the shape of wedge. For exam¬ 
ple, a square key will produce a greater bolt tension than a rectangular key with 
long axis parallel to the length of girder, while a circular key or pin will give the 
greatest tension in the bolts. 

The number and size of keys is to be determined directly from consideration 
of horizontal shear in the girder, in accordance with the principles of Sec. 1, 
Art. 51, and illustrated in the typical example hereafter. 

The bolts in such a girder are assumed to take only tension, although, due to 
their resistance to lateral forces, they add somewhat to the strength of the girder. 
However, it is always advisable, and on the safe side, to neglect such lateral 
resistance of the bolts. 

Kidwell^s series of tests on girders of this type showed a maximum efficiency 
of 75 to 80 per cent of an equivalent girder of solid section, the former figure 
representing girders with white oak keys and the latter figure with keys of iron. 

Any shrinkage in the timbers will allow the component parts of the girder to 
separate, with a consequent loss of efficiency, and an increased deflection. As 
full seasoned timber is not always available, this type of girder should be avoided 
for cases in which the major portion of the load is a constant load. For situations 
in which the girder carries live load for the greater part, in which access may be 
had to tighten the bolts as the wood seasons, and when it is reasonably certain 
that such maintenance will be given, this girder may be used with confidence. 
Obviously, the keyed girder is particularly unsuited for such locations as will 
prohibit access for tightening the bolts, as in a floor system ceiled underneath. 

16. Examples of Design of Solid and Built-up Girders.—^The following typical 
examples will illustrate the method of design for the most common cases that will 
be encountered: 
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Conditions of Design: 

Span: 26 ft. 

Loading: Uniform load of 1,500 lb. per lin. ft. 

One concentrated load of 6,000 lb., 7 ft. from left support. 

One concentrated load of 14,000 lb. at center of span. 

One concentrated load of 2,000 lb., 9 ft. from right support. 

Timber: Long-leaf yellow pine, dense structural grade. 

The reactions are given in Fig. 5 and the bending moment curves in Fig. 6. The, parab¬ 
ola of moments for uniform load is plotted about the base line, and the polygon of moments 
for concentrated loads below this line. 

The following unit stresses will be used: 


Bending stress on outer fibers. l,'i>00 lb. per sq. in. 

Longitudinal sheari. 175 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing across grain i. 400 lb. per sq. in. 

Bearing against grain*. 1,800 lb. per sq. in. 


* These values are higher than at present lecommended (see Tables 4, 5, and 6). 


Solid Girder .—Maximum bending moment 



Fig. 5.—^Loads and reactions for girder. 


248,100 ft.-lh. I'rom Table 7, p. 372 
an 18 X 24 in. girder, surfaced to 17j^ 
X 23j^ in., has a resisting moment 
of 241,610 ft.-lb., which will be near 
enough to be used, or a double girder 
may be used. For example, two 14 
X 20 in. sticks would have a safe 
resisting moment of 256,670 ft.-lh. 
The required cross-section for longi¬ 
tudinal shear is (see eq. (5), Art. 
51c) 


( ?^31,600) 

175 


271 sq. in. 


Either of the above girders has an excess of timber for shear. 

Built-up Girders .—Type (1) would require seventeen 2 X 20 in. timbers, standing on 
edge. A 2 X 20 in. {1% X 19stick 
has a section modulus of 102.98 in.^ 

Type (2) would require two 14 X 20 
in. sticks, one on top of the other—an 
impractical consideration. 

Type (3).—Maximum bending mo¬ 
ment “» 248,100 ft.-lb. Using an effi¬ 
ciency factor of 70 per cent the moment 
to be designed for is 355,000 ft.-lb. 

Assume a width of 14 in. The required 
section modulus 

(355,000) (12) 

* 1,800 
/(^d)(6) ^ 

\ 13.6 


S 


2,370 


- 32.4 in. 


Use two 14 X 18 in. sticks, finished sec¬ 
tion 13)^ X 35 in. 

Use 2 X 12 in. sheathing both sides, 
spiked with 40-D nails—detaU similar to 
that of Fig. 3. 

Type (4) 



Fig. 


6.—Diagram for bending moments and 
spacing of shear keys for girder. 

-Assume efficiency factor of 80 per cent. 


248 100 

Designing moment - — ^ ■ « 310,000 ft.-lb. 

„ (310,000) (12) 

^ ■ 1,800 


< 2,070 
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Assuming a width of 13in., the required depth is found to be 30.2 in. Use two 
14 X 16 in. sticks, S4S,i actual combined section 13 X 31 in., section modulus 2,160. 

A shear diagram is next constructed, as shown in Fig. 7a. Each ordinate of this 
diagram represents the total vertical shear at the point where the ordinate is taken, and 
this total vertical shear is proportional to the maximum intensity of the horizontal shear 
at the same point. Considering Point (1), directly under the concentrated load of 6,000 
lb., the total vertical shear just to the left of this point is 31,600 — (7)(1,600) « 21,100 lb. 
The ordinate one foot to the left will have a value of 31,600 — (6) (1,600) « 22,600 lb. 

The area of the trapezoid between these two ordinates is therefore ^ - -. ^* 1. 99 « 

A 

21,860 ft.-lb. The maximum intensity of horizontal shear at a point immediately to the 
right of point (1), is 




21,100 

(13M)(31) 


= 76 lb. per sq. in. 


The next step is to find a means for dutormining the proper spac*ing of keys. Two meth¬ 
ods will be explained. 

Method 1.—For this purpose, the total vertical shear between the point of zero shear 
and each point of division of beom is computed by adding together the differential shears 
between these two points. The corre¬ 
sponding ordinates are drawn, giving 
the line ABC in Fig. 76. The summa¬ 
tion of the vertical shears to the left 
of the point of zero shear is found to 
be 248,050 ft.-lb.; agreeing with the 
value of the bending moment, which 
furnishes a check on the work. Simi¬ 
larly, the summation of the vortical 
shears to the right of the point of zero 
shear will give the same value. 

Since, for practical reasons, all keys 
will be of uniform size, and must 
therefore be stressed uniformly, the 
spacing of same must vary. The num¬ 
ber of keys for the left half of girder will 
be taken at 6. 

Method 2.—A much simpler meth¬ 
od for constructing the total shear dia¬ 
gram will now be shown. In Fig. 6 the 
dot-dash line represents the curve of 
the total bending moment, the ordi¬ 
nates of this curve being the sums of the corresponding ordinates of the moment curves 
for the uniform and concentrated loadings. 

If the horizontal line AB be drawn through the apex of this total moment curve, the 
latter curve referred to the line AB becomes the curve for the total vertical shears—in 
other words, the figure ABODE becomes the total shear diagram. 

To find the proper spacing of the keys for the left half of beam, the vertical ordinate 
(248,100 ft.-lb.) of the total shear diagram is divided into 6 equal spaces, horizontals 
drawn from these division points to the curve of total shear, and vortical ordinates drawn 
from these intersection points to the base line. These ordinates divide the area ABK, 
(Fig. 76) or ADE (Fig. 6) between the curve and base line, into 6 equal divisions. The 
points on the girder thus found determine the position of keys. Referring to either Fig. 
76 or Fig. 6, the proper spacing of keys for the left half of the girder is found to be two 
spaces at 20 in., one at 26 in., and one at 31 in. The spacing of keys for the right of the 
center of girder may be found in the same manner. 

Girder with Rectangular Keys ,—In the above example the girder will first be designed 
for rectangular cast-iron keys. Assume 6 keys between the left support and the point of 
zero shear. Each key will therefore resist one-fifth of the total horizontal shear. 

i Surfaced toot sides. 
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The required di.iionsions of each key will be determined from the following considera¬ 
tion. The forces acting upon the key are shown in Fig. 8 . 




h 

1 

L- 


j 

kr*] — 

^ —*U— ^ ► 

t 




Fig. 8.—Diagram of distribution of piessures on rectangular key. 


Let p' a* maximum allowable intensity of piessuie against ends of fibers. 
p" *= maximum allowable intensity of pressure across fibers ol timber. 
t « thickness of key. 

L as length of key. 

P' as resultant pressure against fibers of timber for section of key 1 in. m width. 
P” *» resultant pressure across fibers of timber for section of key 1 in. in width. 

Then 


Whence 


^'6) 

p'=p'(l) 

^'(D© -^©(1-) 


4 “ (T 


L2 =a 


3 pV 


For 

Whence 

The total horizontal shear is 


4p" 2 p" 

L = 1.225/ -^^4/ 

p' a= 1800, and p" = 400 
= \/4i5 = 2.12 

L = (1.225) ( 2 .12)t as 2.6t 




Each key must therefore resist 28,800 lb. At 1,800 lb. per sq. in. in Rearing against the 

grain, and with a width of key of 
13^^ in., one-half the depth of key 
' , 28,800 

must be ^3 (1,800) ~ 

the total thickness of key must be 
2.38 in. The minimum length of 
key must therefore be 2.38 X 2.6 
a* 6.19 in. 

Fio. 8.—DetaU of buat-up girder with cast-iron keys. “““mum distance between 

keys, considering shear, must not 

28 800 

ex^ed ^ 75 ^ 13 ^ * 12 . 2 ; adding the width of key, the minimum spacing of keys, center 
to center, must not be less than 181 '^ in., which is less than the smallest spacing found. 
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The bolts for each key should be spaced on each side of each key and equidistant from 
the center line. Assume four bolts for each key. The stress in each bolt will then be 
_ (P')(t/2) _ (28.800) (2.375) 

* 2/3Z/ ^ * (2/3)(6)(2) ~ =*4,276 lb.; at 18,000 lb. per sq. in. the bolt area 

* 0.24 sq. in. Use 5^-in. bolts with 4 X 4 X Ke In. washers. 

The detail of the left half of the girder is shown in Fig. 9. 

Girder with Circular Shear Pine .—For this design circular pins, 2 in. in diameter, of 
solid iron, extra heavy steel pipe, Australian Ironbark or Hawaiian Ohia will be used. 
Each pin will be considered capable of resisting a shear of 800 lb. per lin. in. of pin. With 
a ISj-^-in. length of pin, therefore, one pin will have a resisting value of 13X 800 « 
10,800 lb. Since the total horizontal shear is 144,000, the total number of pins required is 
144,100 _ , .. 

2 Q gQQ = 14.4. Dividing the end o’*dinate into 16 divisions and proceeding as before, it 
will be found that the minimum spacing of the pins near the end of the girder is 6 in. The 


spacings of all pins for the left half 
of girder, commencing at the center 
line of support of girder, are as fol • 
lows: 2 spaces at 6 in.; 6 spaces i-t 
7 in.; 1 space at 8 in.; 1 space at 9 
in.; 1 space at 10 in.; 1 space at 13 
in.; 1 space at 16 in.: and one space 
at 19 in. For each pin there will be 
required bolts sufficient in tension 
for 10,800 lb. Two ?i-in. bolts 
will be used, with 4- X 4- X l 



Fig. 10. —Details of built-up girder with circular shear 


pins. 


washers. The detail of one-half of 


girder is shown in Fig. 10. » 

Before leaving this subject, reference should be made to the recently developed shear 
plates with holes through the center for the bolts (see Figs. 16 and 17, Sec. 6).^ 


16. Flitch-plate Girders.—A fiitcli^-plate girder is a combination girder of 
timber and steel, composed of two sticks of timber with a steel plate between them 
or three sticks of timber with two steel plates, bolted together, the contact planes 

between timber and steel 
plate being parallel to the 
plane of bending (see Fig, 
11). This combination 
girder is seldom used at the 
present time, the usual 
availability of steel struo- 
Fio. 11.—Detail of flitch-plate girder. tural shapies making the 

flitch-plate girder practi¬ 
cally obsolete. Situations may sometimes exist, however, when the use of this 
type of girder may be warranted. 

Consider any plane cross-section of such a combination girder: the deflection 
and also the deformation of ail points in such section on a line normal to the plane 
of bending must be the same. Since the modulus of elasticity is the ratio of stress 
to deformation, it follows that the extreme fiber stresses of timber and steel will 
be in proportion to their moduli of elasticity, or 



where the subscripts and represent timber and steel, respectively. This 

1 Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D.C. 
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relation of extreme fiber stresses means practically that with the steel plate 
working efficiently (extreme unit fiber stress of 16,000 lb. per sq. in.) the limiting 
extreme unit fiber stress in the timbers is approximately H s to K o of the allow¬ 
able working stress for steel. In the case of a flitch-plate girder of long-leaf 
yellow pine and s^eel, the timber would be stressed to approximately 900 lb. 
per sq. in. The timber is therefore working at an efiiciency of about 50 per cent, 
while that steel plate in the rectangular section is only approximately 55 per cent 
efficient as compared to an I-beam of equal depth and weight. 

As an illustration of the computation for the strength of a flitch-plate girder, assume a 
girder composed of 3-4 X 16-in. timbers of No. 1 Common Douglas fir (finished section 
3j^ X 16H with two Jg X ISj'^-in. steel plates between the timbers. With a span 
of 24 ft., it is desired to find the safe load, uniformly distributed, that the girder will support. 

Maximum allowable unit fiber stress in timber = 1,500 lb. per sq. in. 

Maximum unit fiber stress for steel plate = 16,000 lb. per sq. in, 

E for Douglas fir = 1,600,000. 

E for steel * 29,000,000. 

Therefore, for flitch-plate girder, the maximum unit fiber stress in bending can be only 
1,600,000 

29 000 000 (^6»000) — 880 lb. per sq. in. 

The resisting moment of the three timbers in foot-pounds (see illustrative problem 
following Art. 50 , Sec. 1) is 


M = HfhdKlU) 


(880) (10.6) (240) 
( 6 ) ( 12 ) 


The resisting moment of the two steel plates is 


30,800 ft.-lb. 


M » HfbdVA2) 


(16,000) (0.75) (240) 
(6) (12) 


« 40,000 ft.-lb. 


The combined resisting moment is therofouc 


30,800 -H 40,000 = 70,800 ft.-lb. 

M = HWL = 70,800 ft.-lb. 


The detail of this girder is shown in Fig, 11. The timbers and steel of the flitch-plate 
girder should be well bolted together; such bolting should consist of not less than two 
J^-in. bolts, 2-ft. centers. 

In designing a flitch-plate girder for a definite span and loading, the thickness of timber 
should be from 16 to 18 times the thickness of steel. 


17, Trussed Girders.—For situations in which the span or loading, or both, 
are too great for a girder of single timber section, the trussed girder type is effecr 
tive, if space limitations will allow its use. The trussed girder is preferable to 
either the built-up or deepened girder, or to the flitch-plate girder, principally 
on account of its efficiency and reliability of action. In the trussed girder no fear 
need be entertained as to decrease of initial efficiency or increase of deflection 
from initial conditions, due to shrinkage of timber, with consequent slip of 
fastenings. 

Trussed girders may be divided into four types, as follows: 

1. King post trussed girder. 

2. Queen post trussed girder. 

3. Reversed king post trussed girder. 

4. Reversed queen post trussed girder. 

These types are illustrated in Figs. 12, 13, 14 and 15. 
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Trussed girders are adapted particularly for either uniform loading or concen¬ 
trated loads situated symmetrically with respect to the center line of girder. 
Both the queen post girder and the reversed queen post girder are unsuited for 
unsymmetrical loading. Since each contains a rectangular panel, loading unsym- 
metrical in distribution with respect to the center line of girder will cause bending 
stresses in the joints of the girder, which cannot take such stresses. 

In important structures the stresses should be carefully computed on the basis 
of the loading and accepted principles of elastic theory. Ordinarily the following 
approximate formulas are sufficient: 

Uniformly Distributed Loading: 

Figs. 12 and 14. (King post and reversed king post types) 

Tension in DB (Fig. 12) or coiupression in JBD (Fig. 14) sz 

Tension in AB and BC (Fig. 12) nr compression m AB and BC (Fig. 14) * 5^2 ^ 

Compression in AD and DC (Fig. 12) or tension in AD and DC (Fig. 14) = He ^ 



Fig. 12. —King post girder. Fio. 13. —Queen post girder. 


To the stresses thus found in members AB and BC^ must bo added the flexural stresses 
resulting from these members acting as beams carrying the uniform loading between A and 
B, and B and C. 

The bending moment in inch pounds in AB and BC is Af = {'^s)iW/2)(l/2){12) » 
also M ^ fS ^ fiy^bd^). The maximum unit flexural stress is, therefore, 

2.2hWl 

f "" 

Figs. 13 and 16, (Queen post and reversed queen post types) 

Tension in FB and EC (Fig. 13) or compression in BF and CE (Fig. 16) *= 

Wl 

Tension in AB, BCand CD (Fig. 13) or compression in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 15) « ^ 

Wl 

Compression in FE (Fig, 13) or tension in FE (Fig. 16) « ^ 

Wa 

Compression in AF and ED (Fig. 13) or tension in AF and DE (Fig. 15) ^ 



Fig. 14.—Reversed king post girder. Fig. 15.—Reversed queen post girder. 


As in the king post truss, to the unit stress in the members AD from the formula above 
must be added the flexural stress due to the timber acting as a beam. The extreme fiber 
stress due to this bending may be taken as 
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ConcerUraied Loading: 

Figs. 12 and 14. (King post and reversed king post types) 

Concentrated load P at center of span. 

Tension in DB (Fig. 12) or compression in BD (Fig. 14) ~ P 

Tension in AB and BC (Fig, 12) or compression in AB and BC (Fig. 14) *= 

Pa 

Compression in AD and DC (Fig. 12) or tension in AD and DC (Fig. 14) * ^ 

Obviously, there are no flexural stresses in this case to be added to the primary 
stresses found above. 

Figs. 13 and 15. (Queen post and reversed queen post types) 

Concentrated load P at P and C 

Tension in FB and EC (Fig. 13) or compression in BF and CE (Fig. 15) 

Tension in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 13) or compression in AB, BC and CD (Fig. 15) 

Compression in FE (Fig. 13) or tension in FE (Fig. 15) 

Compression in AF and ED (Fig. 13) or tension in AF or ED (Fig. 15) 

The stresses resulting from these formulas are all that need to be considered. 

17<i. Details of Trussed Girders.—In the girders of Figs. 12 and 13, 
the vertical members only are of iron or steel, in the form of rods. Since such 
rods are short, plain rods—^i.e., without upset ends—should be used. Attention 
must be given to the washers, to the end that sufficient area be provided to avoid 
crushing the fibers of the timber. As groat a depth as possible should be given to 
these girders, not alone to reduce the stresses and the deflection but in order that 
the stresses of the end connections may be kept within limits. With a small 
depth of girder, the inclination of the members AD and DC of Fig. 12 and AF 
and ED of Fig. 13 will be so small that it may be found impossible to design 
connections at A and C of Fig. 12 and A and D of Fig. 13 that will hold. As a 
matter of fact, trussed girders of these types are seldom used. 



The horizontal timbers of the girders of Figs. 14 and 15 may be single sticks 
or double or triple sticks of timber, spaced with a distance between sufficient to 
allow the diagonal rods to pass. One or two rods may be employed. The ends 
of the timbers are usually beveled off at the upper corners to provide a seat for the 
washers of the rods. The vertical struts may be of timber or of cast iron, and 
ipust be sufficient in section to take their stress acting as columns. The unit 
bearing stress between the upper end of the strut and the chord timber must be 
within the allowed limit for cross bearing. To accomplish this, the strut may be 


= P 

_ HPl 
h 

h 

_ ^ 

^ h 
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given the area required for bearing, or a smaller strut sufficient for column action 
may be employed, and a steel plate washer used. The strut should be designed 
with as wide a base as possible, as there is a tendency to puli the struts out of line, 
when the rods are tightened. Similarly, at the lower end of the struts, the bear¬ 
ing between rods and the ^trut must be examined. Cast-iron washers with 
grooves for the rods are often used. To do away with the necessity for cast iron 
shoes, square bars are sometimes used instead of round rods, and a flat steel 
washer placed at the bottom of the strut, the bend in the bars being made just 
outside the strut. 


Illustrative Problem.—Roquiicd to design a trussed girder, as shown in Fig. 16, for a 
building to be used for light storage; span 22 ft., depth on center lines 3 ft. 4 in., loading 
uniform 2,000 lb. per lin. ft., material dense Southern longleaf pine and steel. 

The modulus of elasticity ot the timbei will be ta\en at 1,200,000,^ the corresponding 
quantity for steel at 2h,000,00C. .^ssumo dead weight of girder at 50 lb. per lin. ft. Then 
total load per lin. ft. = 2,050 lb. 


Total load 

Direct stress in beam AB 
Stress in strut BD 
Stress 111 rod AD ~ DC 
Length a 


= (22)^2,050) = 45,000 lb. 

_ 1 ?^ _ < 5 } ( 45 , 000 ) ( 2 ^ 

BC ^ (32) (3.33) 46,500 lb. 

= («8) (45,000) - 28,100 1b. 

^ (5) (45,000) (11 6) 

(16)(Th33) 

= V(llF + (3.33)^ «= 11,5 ft. 


48,600 lb. 


Size of rod: 

At 10,000 lb. per sq. in., the required area of lod is 


48,600 

16,000 


3.00 sq. in. 


A 1 ^/^-in. square bar is required, upset at the ends to 2^2 i>^- 
Size of strut: 

For bearing between the strut and beam the area reiiuired at 300 lb. per sq. in. is 


28,100 

300 


== 94 sq. in. 


For the column, the area required is 


28,100 

1,000 


28 sq. in. 


Size of beam: 


= 31.000 


.Assume an 8- X 16-in. timber, S4S. The section modulus, from Table 7, is 300.31. 
(31 000) (12) 

The maximum unit fiber stress is —^qq ^ * 1,240 lb. per sq. in. 

Since the area of section is 110.25, the direct stress is 

46.500 ,, 

lio"^ * 

The maximum unit stress on the extreme fibers is therefore 
1,240 -f 400 » 1,640 lb. per sq. in. 

1 This low value wiU be used in computing deflection, since its assumed load is largely constant 
or fixed. 
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End washer: 

Angle between the plane of the washer and direction of the fibers of wood is 
cot'i ® 3.30 = 73 deg.; e = 17 degrees. 

Allowable unit oressure by Harikinson's formula^ with P = 1,300 from Table 6 and 
q ■“ 380, from Table 5 = 1,076 lb. per sq. in. 

Area required is 

48,600 __ . 

i;o76 = 

Add area hole, or 45.2 + 5.4 = 50.6 sq. in. = total gross a^ua required. 

Side of square washer = 50.6 — 7.10 in. 

The short diameter of a square nut for a 2j^^-in. rod is 3j^ in. 

The maximum bending moment is along the edge of nut when sides of nut and washer 
are at 45 deg., and is in amount 9,100 in.-lb. 

The full width of plate along line of edge of nut is 5.67 in. and, with this width and 
a flexural stress of 24,000 lb. per sq. in., the required thickness of plate is 0.64 in. 

Washer will be made X 0‘^4 X ^ ^ /e 

An 8“ X 12-in. timber will be used for the strut, and top and bottom castings used as 
detailed in Fig. 16. 


176. Deflection.—The exact method for finding the deflection of a 
trussed girder is a problem in least work. An approximate solution will be illus¬ 
trated below. In the example of Fig. 16, assume the average depth between 
center line of the 8- X 16-in. beam and the center line of rod as total depth, 
or 25 in. This dimension is the depth at the third point of the length of girder. 
Compute the equivalent moment of inertia of the girder at this point. 


Area 8- X 16-in. timber = (7j^)(15}0 — 116 sq, in. 

Equivalent area in steel = (116) (^9 ^qq"o6o) “ ®^1- 

Area ij^-in. square bar * 3.06 sq. in. 

These equivalent areas are 25 in. on centers. Then center of gravity of combined sec¬ 
tions is 


25 - 


(4.81) (25) 
7.87 


9.7 in. 


below center line of the 8- X 16-in. beam. 
Moment of inertia of combined section: 


Deflection 


(4.81) (9.7) 2 = 452.5 
(3.06) (25 - 9.7)2 « 716.0 

1,168.5 

&WP _ (5)(45,000)(18,399,744) ,,, . 

384E/ (384)(29,000,000)(f,168.5) "" 


It must be realized that this method is approximate only, the principal inde¬ 
terminate factor being the assumed average depth. For the case of the reversed 
queen post type, the depth should be taken as the distance between the center 
line of beam and the center line of the horizontal rods. 


WOODEN COLUMNS 

Interior columns of buildings, supporting floors only, are normally square in 
cross-section, while columns supporting roof trusses are usually made rectangular 
in order to attain greater stiffness in the plane of the roof truss than in the plane 
i Bm See. 5, Art 11. 
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of the building wall. Columns supporting roof trusses may take bending stresses, 
due to wind, far in excess of the unit stresses produced by the weight of the roof 
and wall constructions. 

Interior columns, when exposed, are usually surfaced four sides, and the 
corners chamfered. Sometimes the columns are bored from end to end with a 
IJ^-in. hole, and with ?<-in. holes at top and bottom extending from the face of 
column to the core hole. That is done in order to prevent dry rot, and to relieve 
the usual condition of rapid drying out of the exterior of the column, and slow 
seasoning of the interior timber. 


I. 


Wooden columns with a ratio of j greater than 20 will fail by lateral buckling. 


No wooden column should be designed with a greater ^ than 60, and good practice 


will lower this limiting slenderness ratio to 40. 

A general treatment pertaining to columns and column loads is given in the 
chapter on Columns in Sec. 1. For splicing wooden columns and for column 
connections, see Arts. 14 and 16 Sec. 5. Bending and direct stress in columns 
is treated in Sec. 3 • 

18. Formulas for Wooden Columns.^—Solid wooden columns fall into three 
general classes characterized by the type of failure. When the length does not 
exceed 11 times the least dimension, failure is by crushing. At lengths between 
11 and K times the least dimension, failure is a combination of crushing and 
lateral buckling (Newlin and Gahagan). The significance of K is explained in the 
following paragraphs. Beyond this range, wood columns generally fail by lateral 
deflection or buckling, behaving essentially as Euler columns. 

For the first class, which may be called the shorUcolumn or post class, the same 
unit stress is recommended for all lengths having a ratio of unsupported length 
to least dimension of 11 or less. Since most wooden columns are rectangular or 

square in section, the slenderness ratio is commonly expressed as in which L is 
the unsupported length in inches and d the least side in inches. The more general 
form is p in which the term r denotes the radius of gyration of the cross section. 

For short columns or posts, f.c., columns with ^ ratios of 11 or less, 



in which ^ represents the working stress for the column and S represents the safe 
unit compressive stress parallel to the grain. Values of S are given in Table 6. 

For colunans of the intermediate class, z.e., with ^ ratios between 11 and the 
following formula (Newlin and Gahagan) is recommended: , 

5-4--I (#.)*] 

p 

in which j and 8 have the same meaning as before and KI&b, constant depending 

1 Article IS ia taken from Wood Handbook.*' U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1935. 
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upon S and the modulus of elasticity. The value K is the minimum value of j at 
which the column will behave as an Euler column. This value is obtained when 

P 

A 3 


L P 2S 
Solving for ^ ^ when ^ 


K 


_7r 1^ 

~ 2\6S 

Introducing a factor of safety of 3 for E^ 



in which E = the modulus of elasticity. Values of E are given in Table 5. 

For columns within the Euler column class, i.e., for ^ ratios equal to K or 

greater, the following formula based on the Euler formula for long columns with a 
factor of safety of three is recommended: 

P _ 0.274P 

The values in Table 6 to be substituted for S in the formulas for short and for 
intermediate columns have a safety factor of approximately four. 


Illustrative Problem.—Calculate the safe load for a 10- X 10-in. column if S and E 
are 1,300 and 1,600,000 lb. per sq. in., respectively, and the column is (1) 8 ft. long, (2) 
14 ft. long, (3) 20 ft. long. The actual dimensions of the 10- X 10-in. timber are X 
in. For a length of 8 ft. the column is within the short-column class and S is 
multiplied by the area. The safe load in 9^2 X 9j'2 X 1,300 - 117,300 lb. 

In calculating the safe load for the 14-ft. column, K must first be determined and then 

the which if less than K places the first column in the intermediate-length class. Since 


E is 1,600,000 lb. per sq. in., 

K » 

For a length of 14 ft. the ^ ratio is 


0.64 


./I^O^OO 
\ 1,300 ' 


9.5 


17.7 


22.4 


which is between 11 and 22.4, and the column is, therefore, in the intermediate class and 

« 1,130 lb. per sq. in. 

and the safe load ia 9)4 X 9^ X 1,130 ■= 102,000 lb. With a 20-ft. length, g « 25.3, 
which is greater than X, and the column falls in the Euler class, and 

P 0.274 X 1,600,00 
A “ (26.3)* 

« 686 lb. per sq. in. 

and the safe load is 9^4 X X 685 « 61,800 lb. 
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COLUMNS OF CIRCULAR SECTION 

Round and square wood members of the same cross-sectional area will carry 
the same loads in both bending and compression and will have approximately the 
same stiffness. To compute the required size of a round column, design first for 
a square column and then use a round column of a diameter that will give an area 
equivalent to the area of the square. If the column is tapered, the diameter 
for use as d and for computing A in the Euler formula should be taken at one-third 
of the length from the smaller end. This will give a diameter of a round column 
necessary to prevent failure from buckling. The unit compressive stress at the 
small end of the column that will result from the calculated load should also be 
computed, since it must not exceed the allowable stress for a short column. 


LAMINATED COLUMNS 


Laminated columns here referred to are those built up of several pieces spiked, 
bolted, or fastened together with modern connectors. No arrangement of 
laminae or kind of mechanical fastenings will make a laminated column fully equal 
in strength to a solid column of comparable material and like dimensions (Schol- 
ten). Certain an'angemeiits of the individual pieces, however, are more effective 
than others. In one arrangement several pieces are spiked face to face and have 
their edges tied together with cover plates (Fig. 186), an arrangement considered 
better than that shown in Fig. 18a. The percentage of solid-column strength 


L 


that may be expected at various ^ ratios for these two types of built-up col¬ 


umns is given in the following tabulation. The least dimension d is an over-all 
dimension. 


^ ratios 

Percentage of solid 
column strength 

^ ratios 

Percentage of solid 
column strength 

6 

82 

18 

65 

10 

77 

22 

74 

14 

71 

26 

82 


It is apparent from the tabulation that there is a critical slenderness ratio at 
which the built-up column is least efficient as compared with the solid column. 

For ratios of 10 or more the percentages apply both to built-up columns in which 

the individual pieces are full length and to those in which butt-jointed pieces are 
used. In short posts, where the stress is primarily compression, pieces butted 
end to end fail at 75 to 80 per cent of the crushing strength of full-length pieces. 
This is due to the embedding that occurs at the ends which are butt jointed. 

19. Ultimate Loads for Columns.—It is sometimes necessary to investigate 
the ultimate strength of wooden columns. Unfortunately, the ultimate strength 

of a timber column, especially of a long column, or a column with an ^ of from 

40 to 60, is indeterminate. The tests which have been made on long columns of 
sections commensurate with those used in building construction are not sufficient 
in number to justify confidence in the values given by formulas. 
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Table 11. —Unit Compression Stresses tor Standard Stress Grades^ 


Short- 

column 

Modulus 
of elas¬ 

K 

Stress at ratio of length to least dimension 

{% 

1 


stress 

ticity 


10 12 14 16 18 20 25 30 35 

40 

45 

50 

1,300 

1,300,000 

20.3 

1 

1,300 1,247 1,203 1,132 1,032 892 570 396 291 

223 

176 

142 


1,600,000 

22.5 

1,300 1,265 1,235 1,190 1,123 1,030 701 487 358 

274 

216 

175 

1,200 

1,200,000 

20.3 

1,200 1,151 1,110 1,045 953 823 526 365 268 

206 

162 

132 


1,300,000 

21.1 

1,200 1,158 1,112 1,068 989 827 570 396 291 

223 

176 

142 


1,500,000 

22.7 

1,200 1,169 1,142 1,102 1,042 959 658 457 336 

257 

203 

164 


1,600,000 

23.4 

1,200 1,172 1,148 1,112 1,060 986 701 487 358 

274 

216 

175 

1,100 

1,200,000 

21.2 

1,1001,0631,031 981 910 810 526 365 268 

206 

162 

132 


1,300,000 

22.1 

1,1001,0681,041 999 938 854 570 396 291 

223 

176 

142 


1,500,000 

23.7 

1,100 1,076 1,055 1,024 978 914 658 457 336 

257 

203 

164 


1,600,000 

24.4 

1,100 1,078 1,060 1,032 991 935 701 487 358 

274 

216 

175 

1,000 

1,200,000 

22.2 

1,000 972 947 910 856 780 526 365 268 

206 

162 

132 


1,300,000 

23.1 

1,000 976 955 923 877 813 570 396 291 

223 

176 

142 


1,500,000 

24.8 

1,000 982 966 942 908 859 658 457 336 

257 

203 

164 


1,600,000 

,25.6 

1,000 984 970 948 918 876 697 487 358 

274 

216 

175 

900 

1,000,000 

21.4 

900 870 845 806 750 674 438 304 224 

171 

135 

no 


1,200,000 

23.4 

900 879 861 834 795 740 526 365 268 

206 

162 

132 


1,600,000 

27.0 

900 888 878 863 841 810 680 487 358 

274 

216 

175 

800 

1,000,000 

22.7 

800 779 762 734 694 639 438 304 224 

171 

135 

110 








^ From A.R.E.A. by jiermission. 





From the results of tests made by the Watertown Arsenal, J. B. Johnson pro¬ 
posed for timber columns the following formulas: 

Ultimate strength for partially seasoned yellow pine columns 


■p = 4,500 - 1.0 

Ultimate strength for partially seasoned white pine column 
p = 2,500 - 0.5 (j)* 

Ultimate strength for dry long-leaf pine column 
p = 6,000 - 1.5 (§)* 

Ultimate strength for dry white pine column 

p - 3,600 - 0.72 (j)* 
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W. H. Burr, from a study of the same tests, recommends the formulas: For 
yellow pine 

V = 5,800 - 70^ 

For white pine 

V = 3,800 - 47^ 

By placing ^ = 50 in the preceding formulas, we find p to be about 2,600 lb. 


per sq. in. depending upon the formula chosen. Fifty per cent of that amount, 
or 1,250 lb. per sq. in., would be the load at which failure would be expected if the 
load were of a permanent type. 


Note that the formula for long columns 


0.274Jg 

GT 


or Table 11, gives a working 


stress of only 182 lb. per sq. in., where E = 1,200,000. In other words. Table 11 
gives a factor of safety of 8 to 10 based on stress at failure. 

All of the above formulas for ultimate strengths are based on short-time load¬ 
ings. J. B. Johnson, in some 75 tests made 
to investigate the effect of time on contin¬ 
ued uniform loading of timber in end com¬ 
pression, found that but little more than 
one-half the short-time ultimate load will 
cause a column to fail, if left on perma¬ 
nently. In other words, the ultimate 
strength of a timber column under permanent loads is approximately one-half 
the ultimate strength of the same column, as determined from the results of an 
actual test in a testing machine. 

19a. Direct Compression and Bending.—In Fig. 17 is shown a member sub¬ 
ject to direct compression and bending. The following formulas for the more 
common cases of combined axial compression and bending were derived by 
J. A. Newlin,^ where 

/ = allowable extreme fiber stress in bending in pounds per square inch. 

L = length of span or column in inches. 

db = dimension of rectangular member in direction of transverse load 
or force. 

e = eccentricity in inches. 



. i i. 

1 



Centrotdal 


h 

f 

.. L . 

. 4 



Fig. 17.—Combined axial oompreasion 
and bending. 


M 

Sb = flexural stress from transverse load or force — 


S = section modulus. 

Cb = allowable stress in compression parallel to the grain in pounds per 
square inch if column were axially loaded only (see Table 11). 

P 

2 or Q = allowable stress in compression parallel to grain in pounds per 


square inch, due to end or longitudinal load. 

For ^ as 10 or less: 

^See ** Formulas for Columns with Side Loads and Eocentrioity/' Butldtng Standards Monthlyt 
December. 1940. 
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Combined end and transverse load; 

n - ~ 

Q- f 

Eccentrically loaded member: 



For j = 20 or more: 

dii 

Combined end and transverse load: 

Eccentrically loaded: 



For between 10 and 20 compute Q by appropriate formula for ^ = 10 or less 
and then by the one for ^ = 20 or more, and interpolate for the correct value of Q. 
For instance, if ^ = 17, correct value = Qio — 0.7(Qio — Q 20 ). 


20. Built-up Coltunns.—The preceding discussion applies only to columns 
consisting of single sticks of timber. Built-up columns may be divided into two 
types: ( 1 ) those of solid section made up of thin planking and nailed, or nailed 
and bolted; and ( 2 ) those of solid section bolted and keyed together, also 
latticed or trussed columns. 

Type ( 1 ).—Columns of the first class are often used in cheap construction and, 
unfortunately, in situations where there is no excuse for not using a solid section. 
Carpenters, in order to make use of material available or handy, will often build 
up posts spiked together instead of using a solid section, in the belief that they 
are furnishing a stronger column than the larger timber of one piece. Tests 
have conclusively shown that a column of two or three pieces of timber blocked 
apart and bolted together at the ends and middle has no greater strength than 
the sum of the strengths of the component sticks, each acting as a single column, 
entirely independent of the other sticks. 

The strength of a built-up column of this class depends wholly upon the 
ability of the fastenings to resist initial deflection under loading. Such columns 
are usually designed with one of two typical sections: A column composed of a 
number of planks laid face to face and bolted or spiked together, as shown in 
Fig. 18a; or a column composed of planks face to face with their edges tied 
together by cover-plates, as in Fig. 186. Of the two details, that of Fig. 186 
is far superior to Fig. I 80 . When a column of the type shown in Fig. 186 is 
thoroughly spiked, in addition to being bolted, the strength of column is undoubt¬ 
edly greater than the sum of the strengths of the component planks acting as 
individual sticks. From tests made by Henry D. Dewell, he recommended that 
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the strength of a built-up column of the type of Fig. 18a be taken at 80 per cent of 
the mean of the strength computed, (1) as a solid stick, and (2) as a summation 
of the strength of the individual sticks considered as individual columns. For 
columns of the type of Fig. ISh, it is recommended that the strength be taken 
as 80 per cent of that of a solid stick of equal cross-section and length. 

T5he preceding recommendations are for built-up columns taking no appreci¬ 
able bending stresses; in other words, for columns whose loads are balanced about 
the gravity center of the column section. Obviously, the resistance to bending of 
a built-up column of this class is low, as has been pointed out in the case of built-up 
girders (see Art. 14). 

Type (2).—In framing for large timber buildings, as for expositions, wooden 


columns are sometimes constructed of two posts bolted and keyed together 


(Fig. 19a), two posts laced with diagonal sheath 
ing (Fig. 19&), or four posts laced together 
(Fig. 19c). Such a constniction may be nec¬ 
essary for the long story heights encountered 
in such buildings. The lacing shown in the 
detail of Fig. l<^»c may be spiked, bolted, or 
attached by means of lag screws, as deter¬ 
mined usually by consideration of the stresses 
in the lacing due to wind shear. For dead 
loads, it is well to assume that the individual 






Fig. 18.—Sections of built-up columns. Fig. 19.—Heavy built-up columns. 


timbers act as separate columns, not held together by the fastenings. The lac¬ 
ing may be at 60 or at 45 deg. with the axis of the column, depending on the 
judgment of the designer. In general, the 60-deg. lacing is the preferred type. 

21. Column Bases.—Except for temporary construction, building footings at 
the present time are constructed of concrete, reinforced concrete, or steel grillages 
incased in concrete. The statement may be made, therefore, that the first-story 
column of any building will rest on a concrete footing. A base plate between 
the bottom of post and top of footing is a necessity for two reasons: (1) To dis¬ 
tribute the column pressure over the footing without exceeding the safe unit bear¬ 
ing pressure for concrete; and (2) to prevent moisture from entering the bottom of 
the column and causing rot. For this purpose a wooden plate, preferably of red¬ 
wood or cedar, a standard metal column base, a cast-iron base, or a plain steel 
plate may be used. The latter is often found as satisfactory and more economical 
than the standard metal post base. If a single plate is used, the thickness must 
be sufficient to give strength to the plate, in flexure, to distribute the load uni¬ 
formly over the footing, with a uniform distribution of pressure on the footing. 

Illustrative Problem. —Given a 12- X 12-in. column carrying a load of 130,000 lb. 
Using a working value of 400 lb. per sq. in. for bearing on the concrete, a base of 130,000/400 
326 sq. in. is required, or 18-in. square. The plate will then project 3}^ in. from each 

( 310 000\ 
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^13^00^ (32,500) (2 17) =• 70,600 in.-lb. This moment is resisted by the 

full width of base As the plate is in effect a short, thick beam, a maximum flexural fiber 
stress of 20,000 lb. per sq. in. for structural steel may be used, givi ng a required section 
modulus of 3.63. Therefore S = (K)(18)(^*) “ ^>53, or d - \/l 18 * 1.08, or a iHe"!^* 
plate. 

In detailing the base of column, it is well to set a dowel into the concrete and let 
the same project into the bottom of post. The size of dowel is a matter of judg¬ 
ment. For a 12- X 12-in. post, the dowel should be not less than 1X 6 in. 



Fig. 22.—Typical details of construction with “Falls” post caps and bases 

If the use of a standard column base is contemplated, the particular base 
should be examined to make sure its composition is sufficiently strong to distribute 
its load equally over the foundation. 

It remains to be stated that all metal bases should be well painted. The 
bottoms of columns should be given two coats of a good wood preservative. The 
top of the concrete footing should be set a few inches above the floor to prevent 
moisture standing around the bottom of the column. 

Figures 20, 21 and 22 show standard post bases, taken from manufacturers’ 
catalogs. 

Reference to Figs. 16 and 17, Sec. 5, will disclose connector devices for pre¬ 
venting slip or shear between wood members, with one in particular used in 
connection with column bases. ' 



SECTION 5 

SPLICES AND CONNECTIONS FOR WOODEN MEMBERS 

1. Nails .—Wire nails are usually of steel, of circular cross-section without 
taper, and with a head and point. In size they are designated as 8-D (8 penny), 
10-D (10 penny), etc., and, in class, as common, finishing, casing, barbed roofing, 
shingle, fine, cement coated, etc. 

Cut nails are of steel or iron, with a rectangular cross-section, and taper from 
head to point, the latter being cut square, i.e., not pointed. The sizes are 
designated as for wire nails. 


Table 1.—Wibb Nails—Common 


Size 

Length, 

inches 

Gage, 

number 

Diameter, 

inches 


Approximate 
number to 
pound 

2d 

1 

15 

0.072 

0.0193 

876 

3d 

IK 

14 

0.083 

0.0238 

568 

4d 

IK 

12K 

0.102 

0.032 

316 

5d 

m 

12K 

0.102 

0.032 

271 

6d 

2 

IIK 

0.115 

0.039 

181 

7d 

2K 

iiM 

0.115 

0.039 

161 

> 8d 

2K 

1 lOH 

0.124 

0.044 

106 

lOd 

3 

9 

0.148 

0.053 

69 

12d 

3K 

9 

0.148 

0.053 

63 

16d 

3K 

8 

0.165 

0.067 

49 

20d 

4 

6 

0.203 

0.092 

31 

30d 

4K 

5 

0.220 

0.101 

24 

40d 

5 

4 

0.238 

0.115 

18 

50d 

5K 

3 

0.259 

0.132 

14 

60d 

6 

2 

0.284 

0.150 

11 


Spikes designate the large sizes of nails. 

The sizes of nails and spikes are given in Tables 1 to 9a inclusive. For 
quantity of nails required in timber construction, see Table 10. 

Boat spikes are employed in heavy timber construction. They are made from 
square bars of steel or wrought iron, have a forged head and a wedge-shaped point. 
The common sizes and weights are given in Table 11. 

2. Screws.—Screws may be classified as (1) common wood screws^ and (2) lag 
or coach screws. 

Wood screws have slotted heads; the shank is smooth for a portion of its length 
adjacent to the head, the remainder of the length being threaded, and tapering to a 
point. Wood screws are usually of steel, but are made also of bronze and brass. 
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Table 2.— Wire Nails—Finishing 


Size 

Length, inches 

Gage, number 

Approximate 
number to pound 

2d 

1 


1,351 

3d 

ly* 


807 

4d 


15 

584 

5d 

m 

15 

500 

6d 

2 

13J^ 

309 

7d 

2^ 

13 

238 

8d 


12M 

189 

9d 

2H 

12>^ 

172 

lOd 

3 

nH 

121 

12d 

m 

iiM 

113 

16d 


11 

90 

20d 

4 

10 

62 

Table 3.— Wire Nails—Casing 

Size 

Length, inches 

Gage, number 

Approximate 
number to pound 

2d 

1 

16^ 

1,010 

3d 


UH 

635 

4d 


14 

473 

5d 

m 

14 

407 

6d 

2 

12H 

236 

7d 

2K 

12H 

210 

8d 

iH 

nn 

145 

9d 

2H 

nVi 

132 

lOd 

3 


94 

12d 



87 

led 


10 

71 

20d 

4 

9 

52 

30d 

4^ 

9 

46 

40d 

5 

8 

35 


Table 4.—Wire Nails—Fine 


Size 

Length, 

inches 

Gage, 

number 

Approximate 
number to pound 

2d 

1 

16>^ 

1,351 

2d ex. fine 

1 

17 

1,560 

3d 


15 

778 

8dex. fine 


16 

1,015 
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The ordinary wood screw has a flat head, but screws are also made with round 
heads. Wood screws are designated by gage and length. Given the gage num¬ 
ber, the diameter of the smooth shank may be found from the formula 

d = 0.0578 + 0.013166^ 

where d *= diameter in inches, and G = gage number of screw. Table 12 gives 
the length and gage numbers of wood screws, flat head, bright steel. 


Table 5.—Wike Naii.s—Shingi.e 
(Bright or Hot Galvanized) 


Size 

Length, 

inches 

Gage, 

number 

Approximate 
number to pound 

3d 


13 

429 

3>^d 

l?'8 

12.^ 

345 

4d 

IK 

12 

274 

5d 

IK 

12 

235 

6d 

2 

12 

204 


Lag screws are ol heavier stock than the common wood screws and have a 
square head without slot. Table 13 gives the sizes, lengths, and weights of lag 
screws. 

3. Bolts.—Bolts, in timber construction, may be divided into two classes, (1) 
commonf ordinary^ or machine holts, and (2) drift bolts. 


I 

es 

.3 


Table 6.—Regular Head Roofing Nails 
(Flat Head, Diamond Point) 


Size, 

inches 

Length, 

inches 

Gage 

number 

Diameter 
of head, 
inches 

Extras per 100 lb. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

1 number 
to pound 

Barbed 

Smooth 

K 

K 

13 

K 

$1 95 

$1.95 

714 

J-8 

% 

12 

%2 

1 70 

1.70 

469 

1 

1 

12 

%2 

1 60 

1.60 

411 

IK 

IK 

12 

%2 

1.45 

1.40 

365 

IK 

IK 

11 

He 

1.30 

1.25 

251 

1% 

IK 

11 

He 

1.20 

1.15 

230 

IK 

IK 

10 

^H2 

1.00 

0.95 

176 

IK 

IK 

10 


0.90 

0 85 

151 

2 

2 

9 


0.80 

1 

0.75 

103 


Machine holts are of steel or wrought iron, of circular cross-section without 
taper, having a square head upset on one end, and the other end threaded to 
receive a nut. The length of a bolt is the length from underside or inside of 
head to end of thread. Nuts are usually square unless otherwise ordered, but 
hexagonal nuts may be obtained where desired. Table 14 gives the weights of 
100 machine bolts with square heads and nuts. Table 15a gives the values in 
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Table 7.—American Felt Roofing Nails 
(Bright or Galvanized) 



Length, 

inches 

Gage 

number 

Count per pound 

Diameter 
of head, inches 

Bright 

Galvanized 


11 

185 

165 

H 

% 

11 

175 

156 

% 

1 

11 

155 

145 

H 


11 

150 

135 

H 

m 

11 

135 

125 

% 


11 

no 

100 

% 


11 

90 

80 

H 


12 

205 

180 

% 

H 

12 

195 

172 

% 

1 

12 

180 

160 

% 

m 

12 

170 

152 

% 


12 

165 

148 

% 

m 

12 

141 

133 

% 


12 

120 

no 

% 


Table 8.—Round Wire Spikes^ 
(Flat Head, Diamond Point) 


Size 

Length, 

inches 

1 

Gage 

Extras 

per 

1001b. 

Degree of 
counter¬ 
sink 

Diameter 
of head 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
number 
to pound 

lOd 

3 

No. 6 





12d 

w*. 

No. 6 





16d 


No. 5 





20d 

4 

No. 4 

$0.35 

123 


23 

30d 

4H 

No. 3 

0.35 

123 


17 

40d 

5 

No. 2 

0.35 

123 


13 

50d 

5H 

No. 1 

0.45 

123 


10 

60d 

6 

No. 1 

0.45 

123 

Ms 

9 

7 m. 

7 

^6 iiich 

0.45 

123 

. % 

6 

8 in. 

8 

% inch 

0.45 

123 

Va 

4 

9 in. 

9 

% inch 

0.60 

123 

y4. 

3M 

10 in. 

10 

% inch 

0.60 

123 

Va. 

3 

12 in. 

12 

% inch 

0.60 

123 

Va 

2H 


^ Lenttlui up to and inoluding Id inohos supplied in various gages. 
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tension of bolts at various stresses, based on the area of the bolts at the root of 
thread. Table 156 gives the strength of round rods with upset ends. 


Table 9.—Cut Nails 


Sise 

Length, inches 

Size 

Length, inches 

dd 

m 

12d 

3K 

4d 

IH 

16d 

3H 

5d 

IH 

20d 

4 

6d 

2 

30d 

4H 

7d 

2H 

40d 

5 

8d 

2H 

50d 

6H 

lOd 

3 

60d 

6 


4. Lateral Resistance of Nails, Screws and Bolts.—When spikes, screws and 
bolts are subjected to lateral forces in a timber joint, shearing and bending 
stresses are produced in the spikes, screws, or bolts, and the timber in contact with 
the metal is subjected to pressure. In timber construction, joints of this nature 
are of common occurrence, and it is necessary to have safe working values for 
such details. The iactors entering into a theoretical consideration of the stresses 
produced in such a joint are many and complex, and in the determination of safe 
working values, recourse must be had to the results of tests. 

Table 9a.—D uplex Head Nails 
(Diamond Point, Bright) 

Especially designed for use on concrete forms, scaffolds and other types of tem¬ 
porary wooden construction. Extra head permits easy withdrawal of nail without 
damage to lumber. 

...“fiiim ' |=g 


Size, inches 

Length under 
lower head, 
inches 

Gage 

Distance be¬ 
tween heads, 
inches 

Extras per 
1001b. 

IH 

m 

IIH 

H 

$4.50 


2J4 

lOH 

H 

3.50 



9 

5^6 

3.00 

3 

3 

8 

H 

2.60 



6 

% 

2.40 

4 

4 

6 

•Ke 

2.20 


In the case of nails and screws a theoretical analysis of the stresses is not 
practical. Tests^ have established fairly definitely the ultimate strength and 
elastic limits of such joints. 

> '‘Teste Made to Determine Lateral ResisUnoe of Wire Nails,’' Thomas R. C. Wilson, Bth/. News* 
Ree., vol. 75, No. 8, Fob. 14,1917; The Forest Products Laboratory “Wood Handbook." 
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Table 10.—Quantity of Nails Required for Timber Construction 



Sise 

Nails in pounds for various 
spacing of joists and 
studding 


12 

in. 

16 

in. 

20 

in. 

30 

in. 

48 

in. 

60 

in. 

i 

1,000 M.B.M.... Joists, frame building. 

20d 

20 

16 

14 




Joists, brick building. 

20d 

12 

10 

8 




1,000 pcs.Bridginig, 1X4. 

8d 



35 




Bridging, 2 X 4. 

lOd 

., 


50 




1,000 M.B.M.... Studding. 

20d 

15 

12 





Studding. 

lOd 

5 

4 





Sheathing, 1X8. 

8a 

26 

20 

17 




Flooring, 1 X4. 

8d 

26 

22 





Flooring, 1X4. 

lOd 

40 

32 





Flooring, 1X0. 

8d 

17 

13 

11 




Flooring, 1X6. 

lOd 

20 

20 

17 




Planking, 3 X 6, 2 nailings. 

COd 




51 

40 

31 

Planking, 3 X 8, 2 nailings. 

60d 




39 

30 

26 

Planking, 3 X 10, 2 nailings. 

OOd 




31 

24 

20 

Planking, 3 X 12, 3 nailings. 

OOd 




39 

30 

26 

Planking, 2 X 6, 2 nailings. 

20d 


51 

42 

27 

21 

18 

Planking, 2 X 10, 2 nailings. 

20d 


30 

25 

16 

13 

11 

Finishing... 

8d 


20 





100 lin. ft.Base. 

8 X 6d 


1 





1.Door. 

8 X Cd 


H 





1.Window. 

8 XOd 

•• 

H 






Table 11.—Boat Spikes—(Wrought Iron)i 


Size 

Average number 

Size 

Average number 

100 lb. 

in 100 lb. 

X3 

1,500 

H X 7 

325 

syi 

1,350 

8 

300 

4 

1,187 

9 

263 


1,H0 

10 

238 

5 

1,036 

11 

^ 220 


975 

12 

198 

6 

913 

Ke X 6 

300 

7 

850 

7 

295 

8 

790 

8 

255 

Ke X4 

680 

9 

200 

4H 

630 

10 

180 

5 

615 

11 

160 

5H 

605 

12 

150 

6 

588 

H X 6 

225 

7 

570 

7 

188 

' 8 

500 

8 

168 

H X5 

470 ' 

9 

150. 

6 

400 

10 

138 

* 

"■f 

12 

120 


^ In Addition to those listed above, a spike from 8 to 16 in. long may aoar be obtained. 
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Table 12. —Wood Screws 
(F lat Head. Bright Steel) 


Length, 

inches 

Gage 'numbers 


0 

1 


3 

4 












H 

*0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 








•1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

•11 

•12 





H 

•1 

2 

3 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 





H 

•2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

,8 

8 

10 

11 

12 

*13 

14 

•15 

•16 


H 

*2 

•3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

*13 

14 

•15 

•16 


1 

•3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

•18 

m 

•4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

•18 

•20 

IH 

•5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

•22 

IVi, 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

lo 

16 

17 

18 

20 

•22 

•24 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

•22 

•24 

2K 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

•16 

16 

•17 

18 

•20 

•22 

•24 

m 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

•15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

22 

24 




*10 

•11 

•12 

•13 

•14 

•15 

*16 

•17 

•18 

•20 

•22 

•24 





3 

•10 

11 

12 

•13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

22 

•24 

•26 




3K 

•10 

•11 

•12 

•13 

14 

•15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

•22 

24 

•26 




4 

12 

14 

tol 

18 

20 

22 

24 

•26 









4M 

•16 

*18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

1 










5 

•18 

20 

*22 

•24 

•26 

•28 

1 










•0 

•20 

*22 

•2i 

•26 

•28 

*30 

! 











* Sisea not usually earned in stock. 


Table 13. —Lag Screws 

(Gimlet Point. Square Head) 


Length, 

inches 

Diameter, inches 


Ms 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 


<■ Weight in pounds of 100 screws 


2.6 

3.9 

5.1 

10.4 





2 7 

4.0 

6.0 

11.0 




m 

2.8 

4.4 

5.8 

11.7 




2 

3 1 

4.8 

6.7 

13.0 

24.0 



2M 

3.7 

^ 5.6 

8.4 

15.6 

27.2 

39.0 


3 

4 2 

6.5 

9.1 

18.2 

30.5 

45.0 

66.0 

s>j 

4.8 

7.3 

10.6 

20.6 

33.7 

51.0 

72.0 

4 

5.4 

8.2 

12.0 

22.9 

87.0 

57.0 

78,0 

4H 

6.0 

0.0 

13.0 

25.8 

40.2 

62.0 

85.0 

5 

C.O 

9.9 

14.0 

27.5 

43.5 

67.0 

92.0 

5H 


10.8 

15.0 

30.3 

47.0 

72.0 

100.0 

6 


11.7 

16.0 

32.0 

50.6 

77.0 

107.0 

7 




36.5 

57.8 

87.0 

122.0 

8 




41.0 

64.7 

97.0 

137.0 

9 


• • • * 


45.5 

72.0 

107.0 1 

152.0 

10 




50.0 

79.2 

117.0 

167.0 

11 

1 



54.5 

86.5 

127.0 I 

180.0 

12 




59.0 

94.0 

137.0 

191.0 
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Tablk 14.—^Machini: Bolts 


Length, 

inches 

Diameter, inches 


Me 


Me 


1 

sr: 

94 

1 

0 ^ 

i 

1 

Threads per inch 


20 

18 

16 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 



Weight in pounds of 100 bolts with square heads and nuts 



2.4 

4.4 

6.9 

10.4 






1 

2.8 

4.9 

7.6 

11.5 

1C. 3 





m 

3.1 

6.5 

8.4 

12.5 

17.7 

31 7 

52.2 



IH 

3.4 

6.0 

9.2 

13.6 

19.1 

33.8 

55.3 

83.4 


2 

4.1 

7.1 

10.8 

15.7 

21.8 

38.1 

61.5 

91.8 

129.0 

2H 

4.8 

8.2 

12.3 

17.8 

24.6 

42.4 

67.7 

69.7 

140.1 

3 

5.5 

9.2 

13.8 

19.9 

27.4 

46.7 

73.9 

108.1 

161.1 

3H 

6.2 

10.3 

15.3 

21.8 

29.8 

51.0 

80.1 

116.6 

162.2 

4 

6.9 

11.4 

16.9 

24.0 

32 6 

65.4 

86.3 

125.0 

173.2 

4M 

7.5 

12.4 

18.4 

26.1 

35.4 

59.3 

92.1 

132.9 

182.7 

6 

8.2 

13.5 

19.9 

28.2 

38.1 

63.6 

98.3 

141.3 

193.7 

6H 

8.9 

14.6 

21.5 

30.3 

40.9 

67.9 

104.5 

149.8 

204.8 

6 

9.6 

15.6 

23.0 

32.4 

43.7 

72.3 

110.7 

158.2 

215.8 

6M 

10.3 

16.7 

24.6 

34.5 

46.4 

76.6 

116.9 

166.7 

226.9 

7 

11.0 

17.8 

26.1 

36.6 

49.2 

80.9 

123.1 

176.1 

237.9 

7H 

11.7 

18.9 

27.7 

38.8 

51.9 

85.2 

129.4 

183.6 

248.9 

8 

12.4 

20.0 

29.2 

40.9 

54.7 

89.5 

135.6 

192.0 

260.0 

0 

13.7 

22.1 

32.4 

44.9 

60.0 

97.8 

147.6 

208.8 

281.3 

10 

15.1 

24.3 

35.5 

49.1 

65.5 

106.4 

160.0 

225.2 

303.3 

11 

16.6 

26.4 

38.6 

53.4 

71.0 

115.1 

172.4 

242.2 

325.5 

12 

17.9 

28.6 

41.7 

57.6 

76.6 

123.7 

184.8 

259.1 

347.6 

13 

19.3 

30.7 

44.8 

61.8 

82.0 

132.0 

197.2 

276.0 

369.6 

14 

20.6 

32.9 

47.9 

66.0 

87.6 

140.6 

209.7 

292.9 

891.7 

15 

22.0 

35.1 

51.0 

70.3 

93.1 

149.2 

222.1 

309.8 

413.8 

16 

23.4 

37.2 

54.1 

74.5 

98.6 

157.9 

234.5 

326.7 

435.9 

17 

24.8 

39.4 

67.2 

78.7 

104.1 

166.5 

246.9 

343.6 

458.0 

18 

26.2 

41.5 

60.3 

82.9 

109.7 

175.1 

259.4 

360.5 

480.1 

19 

27.5 

43.7 

63.4 

87.2 

115.2 

183.7 

271.8 

377.5 

502.2 

20 

28.9 

45.8 

66.5 

91.4 

120.7 

192.4 

284.2 

394.4 

524.3 

21 

30.3 

48.0 

69.6 

95.6 

126.2 

201.0 

296.6 

411.3 

546.4 

22 

31.7 

50.2 

72.7 

99.9 

131.7 

209.6 

309.1 

428.2 

568.4 

23 

33.1 

52.3 

75.8 

104.1 

137.3 

218.3 

321.5 

445.1 

590.5 

24 

34.4 

54.5 

78.9 

108.3 

142.8 

226.9 

333.9 

462.0 

612.6 

25 

35.8 

56.6 

82.1 

112.5 

148.3 

235.5 

346.3 

478.9 

634.7 

26 

37.2 

58.8 

85.2 

116.8 

153.8 

244.1 

358.8 

495.8 

656.8 

27 

38.6 

60.9 

88.3 

121.0 

159.4 

252.8 

371.2 

512.7 

678.9 

28 

40.0 

63.1 

91.4 

125.2 

164.9 

261.4 

383.6 

629.7 

701.0 

29 

41.3 

65.3 

94.5 

129.5 

170.4 

270.0 

396.0 

646.6 

723.1 

30 

42.7 

67.4 

97.6 

133.7 

176.9 

278.7 

408 5 

563.5 

745.2 
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Table 16a.—T ensile Strength of Bolts and Round Rods without Upset Ends 


Diameter 
of rod 

Diameter of 
root of 
thread 

Weight per 
lin ft. 

Strength of rod 

At 12.5001b 
per sq. in. 

At 15,000 lb. 
per sq. in. 

At 16,000 lb. 
per sq. in. 

At 20,000 lb 
per sq. in. 

H 

0.294 

0.376 

848 

1,018 

1,088 

1,360 

He 

0.844 

0.511 

1,160 

1,398 

1,489 

1,860 

H 

0.400 

0.668 

1,570 

1,884 

2,018 

2,520 

He 

0.4S4 

0.845 

2.022 

2,427 

2,590 

3,240 

H 

0.607 

1.043 

2,524 

3,030 

8.230 

4,040 

H 

0.620 

1.502 

3,780 

4,530 

4,830 

6,040 

H 

0.731 

2.044 

5,250 

6,300 

6,720 

8,400 

1 

0.837 

2.670 

6,880 

8,240 

8,800 

11,000 

IH 

0.940 

3. 380 

8,670 

10,420 

11,100 

13,880 

IH 

1.065 

4.170 

11,170 

13,420 

14,280 

17,860 

IH 

1.160 

6.050 

13,220 

15,860 

16,900 

21,140 

IH 

1.284 

6.010 

16,190 

19,420 

20,700 

25,900 

IH 

1.389 

7.060 

18,930 

22,720 

24,200 

30,300 

IH 

1.490 

8.180 

21,880 

26,170 

27,900 

34,880 

IH 

1.615 

9.390 

26,600 

30,720 

32,800 

40,960 

2 

1. ri2 

10. 680 

28,800 

34,550 

36,800 

46,040 

2H 

1.962 

13.520 

37,800 

45,350 

48,400 

60,460 

2H 

2. Vio 

16.690 

46,450 

65,700 

59,400 

74,300 

2H 

2.42R 

20.200 

57,760 

69,200 

73,800 

92,380 

3 

2.620 

24.030 

67,800 

81,400 

86,900 

108,560 


Table 166.—Strength op Round Rods with Upset Ends 





Strength of rod 

Diameter 

Diameter of 

Weight per 





of rod 

upset 

lin. ft. 

At 12,500 lb. 

At 15,000 lb. 

At 16,000 lb. 

At 20,000 lb. 




per sq. in. 

per sq. in. 

per sq. in. 

per sq in. 

h 

H 

0.668 

2,453 

2,944 

3,135 

8,920 

He 

H 

0.845 

3,106 

3,727 

3,980 

4,980 

H 

H 

1.043 

3,835 

4,600 

4,910 

6,140 

^He 

1 

1.262 

4,640 

5,560 

6,940 

7,420 


1 

1.502 

5,520 

0,627 

7,080 

8,840 

*He 

IH 

1.763 

6,490 

7 790 

8,310 

10,380 

H 

IH 

2.044 

7,516 

9,020 

9,630 

12,020 

^He 

IH 

2.347 

8,630 

10,840 

11,040 

13,800 

1 

IH 

2.670 

9,815 

11,780 

12,560 

15,700 

1 H 

1 IH 

3.879 

12,425 

14,900 

15,910 

19,880 

1 

IH 

4.173 

15,330 

18,400 

19,650 

24,540 

1 ^ 

IH 

5.049 

18,550 

22,260 

28,750 

29,700 

1 H 

2 

6.008 

22,080 

26,500 

28.300 

35,840 

1 H 

2H 

7.051 

25,910 

31,090 

33,200 

41,480 

1 

2H ! 

8.178 

30,060 

36,070 

88,500 

48,100 

1 J4 

2H 

9.388 

34,600 

41,400 

44.200 1 

55,220 

2 

2H 

10.680 

39,270 

47,130 

50,300 

62,840 

2 H 

2H ! 

12.060 

44,320 

53,190 

56,700 

70,940 

2 H 

2H 

13.520 

49,700 

59,680 

63,600 

79,520 

2 H 

2 

15.070 

55.870 

66,450 

70,900 

88,600 

2 

8H I 

16.600 

61,850 

73,620 

78,500 

98,180 

2 ^ 


18.400 

67,600 

81,200 

86,600 

108,240 

2 H 

I 

3H 

20.200 

74,230 

89,080 

95,100 

118,800 
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The safe working value for common wire nails or spikes for resistance to 
lateral forces in timber joints of yellow pine or Douglas fir may be taken at 

where p == safe lateral resistance of one nail, d = diameter of nail in inches, and 
K a constant depending upon the wood. 

Values for will be found in Table 1 and for K in Table 16. 


Table 16.— Values of K 


Eastern hemlock, spruce, white pine. K ^ 900 

Cypress, western hemlock, Norway pine. K *= 1,125 

Douglas fir, southern yellow pine. K — 1,375 

White ash, hickory, maple, oak.= 1,700 



Fig. 1. —Typical load-slip curve of 
nailed joint, Bureau of Buildings, City of 
Portland. 


All tests made on nailed joints indicate that the strength of the joint is 
approximately the same whether the nail be driven so that the compression on 

the timber is against or across the grain. 
The resistance of the joint is, however, 
decreased from 25 to 33 K per cent if 
the nails are driven parallel to the fibers 
of the timber—for example, driving the 
nails into the ends of a stick of timber. 
A joint in which this condition exists is 
a header joint, frequently used in light 
joist construction. 

When one piece of timber is spiked to 
another, the penetration of the nail into 
the second timber should not, in hard or 
in soft wood, be less, respectively, than 
one-half or two-thirds of the length of nail. 

The slip of a nailed joint occurs at a comparatively small load, as may be seen 
from an inspection of the curve of Fig. 1, which is plotted from the published 
results of tests made by the Portland Bureau of Buildings. 

The elastic limit of a nail in lateral resistance in air-dry long-leaf yellow pine 
occurs at a value of approximately C = 7,000 in the formula, p = Cd*, and at an 
average slip of 0.028 in., as found by Wilson in the tests of the Forest Service 
(see reference in footnote. Art. 4). The Portland tests show higher values for 
both elastic limit and slip at elastic limit. The Forest Products Laboratory 
values of K for working values in p = show a factor of safety of about 
1.6 on the proportional limit in lateral movement and in wood of about 15 per cent 
moisture content. 

6. Lateral Resistance of Wood Screws. —^The lateral resistance of common 
wood screws was investigated as thesis work by Kolbirk and Birnbaum at Cornell 
University,' using timbers of cypress, yellow pine and red oak. From the results 
of these tests, the following formula for the safe lateral resistance may be used for 
yellow-pine and Douglas fir: 

p « 4,375d* 


1 Abstract ol results published in CorneU CivU Engineer, vol. 22, No. 2, Nov., 1918. 
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Table 17 gives the safe working values in terms of gage numbers. In giving 
these values the assumption is made that the screw is imbedded in the second or 
main piece of timber approximately o the length of the screw. 


Table 17.— Safe Lateral Resistance of Common Wood Screws with Yellow 

Pine and Douglas Fir 


Gage of screw 

Diameter, 

inches 

Safe lateral resittanoe, 
pounds 

6 

0.137 

82 

8 

0.163 

116 

10 

0.189 

156 

12 

0.216 

204 

14 

0.242 

256 

16 

0.268 

314 

18 

0.295 

381 

20 

0.321 

451 

22 

0.347 

627 

24 

0.374 

512 

• 26 

0.400 

700 


6. Lateral Resistance of Lag Screws.—Two typical cases of joints may be 
made: (1) boards or planks screwed to a timber block, and (2) a metal plate 
screwed to a block of timber. Henry D. Dewell made a series of tests on both 
types of joint. ^ From the results of these tests, and also from a theoretical con¬ 
sideration of the probable distribution of pressures of lag screw against timber and 
resultant bending moments in the lag screw, the following values for lag screws in 
lateral shear and bending are recommended : 

Safe Lateral Resistance of One Lag Screw 

Metal plate lagged to timber.X 4t2-in. lag screw. 1,080 lb. 

X 5-in. lag screw. 1,200 Ib, 

Timber planking lagged to timber.X 4H“in. lag screw. 900 lb. 

J4- X 5-in. lag screw. 1,050 lb. 

7. Lateral Resistance of Bolts.—In a typical detail of wooden joint, such 
as is illustrated in Fig. 2, a number of assumptions may be made as to the dis¬ 
tribution of the bearing pressure of the 
bolt against the timber. Since as many 
different bending moments will obtain 
as assumptions of distribution of pres¬ 
sure are made, the resultant computed 

resistance of bolt to resist relative move- ^lo. 2.-Typi^^ WWJoint-bolt. in 
ment of the timbers will vary accord¬ 
ingly. These facts, coupled with the lack of uniformity of wood in its phyrioal 
properties, do not justify the refinement in the analysis of the stresses involved 
as does steel. The following procedure, which was taken from U.8. Dept. Agr. 
Tech. BvU. 332, written by George S. Trayer, is thought to be the most univer¬ 
sally accepted. 

Where a bolted joint is to be designed with the bolt pressure paraJld to the 
grain of the wood. Table 18 is entered and the basic allowable stress is found for 
the wood in question. For instance, southern yellow pine has a basic allowalfie 
> Bnt. tftai, vol. 76, No. 8, July 20; No. 4, July 27, uid No. 17, Get. 26, 1*18. 
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Table 18.—^Basic Stresses fob Calculating Safe Loads fob Bolted Joints 




Basic stress 

Group 

Species of wood 

1 Parallel 
with the 

Perpen¬ 

dicular 



grain, 

to the grain, 



p.s.i. 

p.s.i. 


Softwoods (conifers) 


1 

Cedar, northern and southern white 

Fir, balsam, and commercial white 

Hemlock, eastern 

Pine ponderosa, sugar, northern white, and western 
white* 

Spruce, Engelmann, red, Sitka, and white 

800 

150 

2 

Douglas fir (Rocky Mountain region) 

1,000 

200 


Cedar, Alaska, Port Orford, and western red 
Hemlock, western f 

Pine, Norway 



8 

Cypress, southern 

Douglas fir (coast region) 

Larch, western 

Pine, southern yellow 

Redwood 

1,300 

275 


Tamarack 




Hardwoods (broad-leaved species) 


1 

Ash, black 

Aspen and largetooth aspen 

Basswood 

Birch, paper 

Chestnut 

Cottonwood, black and eastern 

Yellow poplar ' ' 

925 

175 

2 

Maple (s6ft), red and silver 

Elm, American and slippery 

1,200 

250 


Gum, black, red, and tupelo 

Sycamore 



8 

Ash, commercial white 

Beech 

Birch, sweet and yellow 

Elm, rock 

Hickory, true and pecan 

Maple (hard), black and sugar 
i Oak, commercial red and white 

1 i 

1,500 

400 


* Sold eommeroially: as Xdako white pine, 
t Sold Qommeroially aa West Coast hemlock. 
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ill 


stress of 1,300 lb. pw sq. in. parallel to the grain. Call it Sb. Then enter Table 

19 with the known and pick the percentage p from the group column in which 

the wood in question falls. Then SbP equals the safe working value in pounds per 
square inch, which, when multiplied by the projected area of the bolt, gives the 
allowable load for the bolt when the splice plates are of metal. If they are of wood 

and each thick, the allowable load is reduced 20 per cent. 


Table 19.— Percentage of Basic Stress Parallel with the Grain for 
Calculating Safe Bearing Stresses under Bolts 


Length of bolt 

Percentage of basic stress for 

* • 1 

in main member 
divided by its 

Common bolts* 

High-strength bolts f 

diameter 

Group 1 
woods 

Group 2 
woods 

Group 3 
woods 

Group 1 
woods 

Group 2 
woods 

Group 3 
woods 

1.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

1.5 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.^00 

2.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

2.5 

100.00 

100.00 

99.70 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

3.0 

100.00 

100.00 

99.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

3.5 

100.00 

99.30 

96.70 

100 ..00 

100.00 

99.70 

4.0 i 

99.50 

97.40 

92.50 

100.00 

100.00 

99.00 

4.5 

97.90 

93.80 

86.80 

100.00 

100.00 

97.80 

5.0 

95.40 

88.30 

80.00 

100.00 

99.80 

96.00 

5.5 

91.40 

82.20 

73.00 

100.00 

98.20 

93.00 

6.0 

85.60 

75.80 

67.20 

100.00 

95.40 

89.50 

6.5 

79.00 

70.00 

62.00 

1 98.50 

92.20 

85.20 

7.0 

73.40 

65.00 

57.60 

95.80 

88.80 

81.00 

7.5 

68.50 

60.60 

53.70 

92.70 

85.00 

76.80 

8.0 

64.20 

56.90 

1 50.40 

89.30 

81.20 

73.00 

8.5 

60.40 

53.50 

47.40 

85.90 

77.70 

69.60 

9.0 

57.10 

50.60 

44 80 

82.50 

74.20 

66.40 

9.5 

54.10 

47.90 

42.40 

79.00 

71.00 

63.20 

10.0 

51.40 

45.50 

40.30 

75.80 

68.00 

60.20 

10.5 

48.90 

43.30 

38.40 

72.50 

64.80 

57.40 

11.0 

46.70 

41.40 

36.60 

69.70 

61.90 

54.80 

11.5 

44.70 

39.60 

35.00 

66.80 

59.20 

52.40 

12.0 

42.80 

37.90 

33.60 

64.00 

56.70 

50.20 

12.5 

41,10 

36.40 

32.20 

61.40 

54.40 

48.20 

13.0 

39.50 

35.00 

31.00 

59.10 

52.40 

46.30 


♦ Bolts having a yield point of approximately 45,000 lb. per sq. in. 
t Bolts having a yield point of approximately 126,000 lb. per sq. in. 


If the load on the bolt is perpendicular to the grain, enter Table 18 and find 
the basic allowable compressive stress perpendicular to the grain for the wood in 

question. Call it S^, and with known g* enter Table 30 for the percentage factor 
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p. Then from the bottom of Table 20 get the diameter factor. The result of 

Sb X p X D/ equals the safe working stress for the particular g ratio used and, 

when multiplied by the projected area of the bolt, gives the load-carrying capacity 
of the bolt for either wood or metal splice plates. 

XUnttrative Problem.—Given a joint with 6-in. center timber, and two 3-in. splice pads, 
bolted with J^-in. bolts. What is the safe strength of one bolt, if timber is Dou^as fir and 
the bolt has a yield point of 45,000 lb. per sq. in. 

From Table 18 the basic stress parallel to the grain is 1,000 lb. per sq. in. 

g * 6.9, call it 7.0. From Table 19, the percentage factor 65. The allowable load 
on one bolt is (6) ((1000) (0.65) = 3,420 lb. 


Table 20.— Percentages of Basic Stress Perpendicular to the Grain Used in 
Calculating Safe Bearing Stresses under Bolts 



Percentage for common bolts* 


Length of bolt m 
main member 
divided by its 

diameter 

Group 1 
conifers and 
group 1 
hardwoods 

Group 2 
conifers 

Group 2 
hard¬ 
woods and 
group 3 
conifers 

Group 3 
hardwoods 

Percentage 
for high- 
strength 
bolts t (all 
groups) 

l-S, inclusive 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.0 

100.0 

6.0 

100:0 

100.0 

100 0 

96.3 

100 0 

6.5 

100.0 

100.0 

99.5 

92.3 

100.0 

7.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97 3 

86.9 

100.0 

7.5 

100.0 

99.1 

93.3 

81.2 

100.0 

8.0 

100.0 

96.1 

88.1 

75.0 

100.0 

8.5 

98.1 

91.7 

82.1 

69.9 

99.8 

9.0 

94.6 

86.3 

76.7 

64.6 

97.7 

9.5 

90.0 

80.9 

71.9 

60.0 

94.2 

10.0 

85.0 

76.2 

67.2 

55.4 

90.0 

10.5 

80.1 

71 6 

62.9 

1 51.6 

85.7 

11.0 

76.1 

67.6 

59.3 

48.4 

81.5 

11.6 

72.1 

64.1 

55.6 

45.4 

77.4 

12.0 

68.6 

61.0 

52.0 

42.5 

73.6 

12.6 

65.3 

58.0 

49.0 

40.0 

70.2 

13.0 

62.2 

66.3 

45.9 

37.5 

66.9 


Diameter of 

bolt, inches.. 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

1 


m 


2 

2M 

3 and 

Diameter factor. 

2.50 

1.95 

1.68 

1.52 

1.411.33 

1.27 

1.19 

1.14 

1.10 

1.07 

1.031 

over 

1.00 


* Bolts haviag a yield point of approximately 45,000 lb. per sq. in. 
t Bolts having a yidd point of approximately 125,000 lb. per sq. in. 


lUiittratiye Prob}om.~<-Oiven a joint of yeUow pine timber with 5^-in. center^ and two 
spliced pads, bolted with l}^-in. bolts. What is the safe strength of one bolt in 
lateral resistance? 
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Enter Table 18, and find aouthem yellow pine, group 3. baaie etreas parallel to grain - 
1,300 lb. per aq. in. Enter Table 19 with known ^ - 5^ - 3.67, and get peroentage 

factor from group 3 column by interpolation between 90*7 and 92.6, p » 96.44, allowable 
load on one bolt « (1,300) (5>'2)(lK)(95.44) » 10,200 lb. 

Uluatratiye Problem. Solve the foregoing problem if the bolt pressure is perpendicular 
to the grain. Enter Table 18, and find allowable basic pressure perpendicular to the grain 
iov southern yeUow pine, in group 3. Sb - 275 lb. per sq. in. Enter Table 20 with known 

^ * 3.67, and get percentage factor p « 100 and diameter factor D/ « 1.14. Allowable 
load on one bolt » (275) (5K)(lH) (100) (1.14) = 2,680 lb. 

8. Resistance to Withdrawal of Nails, Spikes, Screws, and Drift Bolts.— 

The resistance of nails, spikes, screws and drift bolts to withdrawal from timber 
i^ a function of the surface area of contact between metal and timber, and the unit 
resistance to withdrawal. Expresbed algebraically, 

P - AC 


in which 

P = total pounds required to move the spike, screw, or drift bolt. 
A = surface of contact between metal and wood. 

C = unit resisianoe to withdrawal. 


Table 21. —Ultimate Resistance to Withdrawal of Wire and Cut Nails, 
Wood Screws, Lag Screws, Boat Spikes and Drift Bolts 

(All Quantities Expressed in Pounds per Square Inch of (/Ontact between Metal and Timber) 



Yellow 

pine 

Douglas 

fir 

White 

pine 

White 

oak 

1 

Redwood 

Cut uails^. 

600 

600 

300 

1,200 

300 

Cut nails*. 

800 

300 j 

275 

1,000 

160 

Wire nails*. 

300 

800 

170 

900 

300 

Wire nails*. . . 

250 

250 

100 

800 

200 

Wood screws. 

1,600 

1,600 

900 

2,200 

900 

Lag screws. 

800 

800 

600 

1,200 


Boat spikes*. 

600 

600 

270 

1,000 


Boat spikes*. 

870 

370 

200 

760 


Drift bolts*... 

400 

400 

240 

600 


Drift bolts*. 

200 

200 

120 

300 



» Driven perpendicular to grain of timber. 

* Driven parallel to grain of timber. 

> Edge of point parallel to gram of timber. 

« Edge of point across grain of timber. 

> Driven in holes H e to in. less in diameter than drift bolt. 

The value of C depends upon the kind, quality, and condition of timber, 
condition of surface of nail, screw, or drift bolt, size of hole in which nail, screw, 
or bolt may have been driven or screwed, and direction of fibers of timber with 
reference to length of nail, spike, screw, or drift bolt. For practical purposeis, 
(7 is a quantity determined solely by experiment. Ultimate values of C for wire 
and cut nails, boat spikes, and drift bolts are given in Table 21. These values 
are taken from a study of the numerous tests that have been made. The values 
for resistance to withdrawal as found by the tests vary so widely that, for safe 
working values, a safety factor of four should be used. 
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0. Washers. —For the more common timbers employed in building construc¬ 
tion, the resistance to crushing across the grain of the timber is much smaller than 
resistance to end crushing. For this reason it is necessary to use washers under 
heads and nuts of bolts in timber construction to prevent the nuts and head from 
crushing into the tixnber when the nuts are tightened, and also when the bolts 
take their assumed stresses. 

There are five types of washers used in timber construction: (1) cast-iron 
O.G. washers, (2) cast-iron ribbed washers, (3) malleable iron washers, (4) cir- 
cular pressed steel washers, and (5) square plate washers. 

which the axis of bolt is inclined to the bearing 

YiQ, 3 . surface of the timber, bevelled cast-iron washers may be em- 

O.G. cast-iron ployed (see Fig. 8 and Table 27). The five types of washers 
washer. mentioned are illustrated in Figs. 3 to 7 inclusive and Tables 22 

to 26 inclusive give detailed dimensions. 

In the case of bolts acting wholly in tension there can be no question of the 
necessity of washers. Washers should be properly designed, both for strength and 



Fig. 4.—Cast-iron ribbed washers. 



iffness, and of proper size to limit the bearing pressure on the timber to the safe 
orking value. For Douglas fir or yellow pine either the square plate washers, 
bbed cast-iron, or cast-iron O.G. washers of equivalent area should be used, 
ttention is called to the fact that in the malleable washer, the full area of the base 
washer is not available for bearing. For example, the ?i-in. malleable washer 


<#>• 

Fio. 5.—Malleable iron 
washer. 



O 


Fig. 6.—Circular pressed 
steel washer. 


Fig. 7.—Square steel 
plate washer. 


has an actual bearing area of about 4 sq. in., or an actual efficiency of approxi¬ 
mately 60 per cent of its nominal area. Even the cast-iron O.G. washers of 
Table 22 stress the timber to approximately 750 lb. per sq. in., for a unit stress of 
16,000 lb. per sq. in. in the rod. 

When the bolt acts wholly in shear and bending, smaller washers, such as 
the malleable washers, are permissible, though not necessarily advisable. In 
such instances it is often practically certain that the timber will shrink, and that 
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the washers will never be tightened, and for this reason the use of malleable 
washers may be justified, in order to save expense. On the other hand, when 
there is a chance that some maintenance work may be counted upon in the shape 
of washer tightening, good construction will prescribe 
either a special cast-iron washer or a square plate 
washer, sufficient in size to meet the capacity of the 
bolt in tension. 

In order to avoid special washers, malleable washers 
of larger size than the nominal size for the bolt used are 
sometimes specified. Such a procedure is unwise for 
two reasons: (1) The holes in the larger washer are of 
such diameter with respect to the diameter of the head 
and nut of the bolt, that a poor bearing between head 
or nut and washer results; and (2) the carpenter will 
invariably put stock sizes of washers and bolts to¬ 
gether if there is a chance to do so. 

The circular cut or pressed steel washer should never be used in timber con¬ 
struction, except between metal and metal. 


Table 22.— Washers —O.G. Cast-iron 


Size of bolt, inches 

Weight per 100, 
pounds 

Diameter, inches 

Thickneas, inches 

Area, 

square inches 

H 

35 

2K 

H 

3.78 

% 

76 

3 

H 

6.76 

« 

100 

8K 

K 

7.86 

H 

145 

3H 


0.02 

1 

185 

4 

K 

11.79 

IH 

285 

4K 

IH 

14.01 

IK 

376 

5 

IK 

18.41 

IH 

600 

6 

IK 

26.50 


m 


*\e 









b 


a 


Fig. 8.—Bevelled cast-iron 


Table 23. —Washers—Cast-iron Ribbed 


(See Fig. 4) 


Size bolt 

Size upset 

a 

b 

e 

d 

h 

t 

Shape 

base 

No. 

ribs 

Weight 

H 

Not upset 

K 

IMs 

K 

3K 


K 

C 

6 

0.66 

K 

Not upset 

K 

IK 

Ks 

4 


K 

C 

6 

1.10 

H 

Not upset 

1 

2K 

He 

4K 

IK 

K 

C 

6 

1.80 

K 

1 

IK 


K 

6K 

IK 

K 

C 

6 

2.79 


IK 

IK 

2K 

K 

6K 

IMe 

K 

C 

6 

3.20 

H 

IK 

IK 

8 

Ks 

m 

iht 

Ke 

C 

7 

, 5.30 

1 

IK 

IK 

3K 

Ks 

7 

IM. 

Me 

C 

7 

6.34 

IK 

IK 

IK ! 

3K 

K 

7K 

l^Ke 

K 

C 

7 

9.04 

IK 

IK 

IK 

3K 

K 

8K 

l^Ke 

K 

C 

7 

11.30 

IK 

IK 

IK 

4 

K 

OK 

2K 

K 

C 

7 

13.50 

IKe 

IK 

2 

4K 

Ks 

10 

2K 

Hi 

C 

8 

18.66 

IK 

2 

2K 

4K 

Ks 


2Ks 

He 

C 

8 

20.30 

IK j 

2K 

2K 

4K 

K 

UK 

2« 

K 

C 

8 

25.09 

IK 

2K 

2K 

6K 

K 

12H 

2K 

K 

C 

8 

30.62 

IK ' 

2K 

2K 

3K 

K 

iiy* 

4K 

K i 

Sq. 

8 

48.23 

2 

2K 

2K 

6K 

K 

12 

5K 

K 

Sq. 

8 

60.82 
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Tablb 24. —Washers—Malleable Iron 


Sise of bolt, inobes 

Weight per 100 washers 

Diameter, inches 

Thickness, inches 

M 

15 

2H 


H 

22 

2H 

Me 

H 

33 

3 

He 

H 

60 

3H 

He 

1 

68 

4 

H 

IH 

87 

4H 

H 

IH 

150 

i 5 

H 

IH 

190 

6 

H 

2 

420 

7H 

H 


Table 26, —Washers—Wrought-iron 


Sise of bolt, 
inches 

No. in 100 lb. 

Diameter, 

inches 

Size of hole, 
inches 

Gage 

Thickness, 

inches 

He 

30,400 

He 

K 

18 

0 05 

H 

15,600 

H 

He 

IG 

0.063 

He 

11,250 

H 

H 

16 

0.063 

H 

6,800 

1 

He 

14 

0.078 

He 

4,300 

IH 

H 

14 

0.078 

H 

2,600 

IH 

He 

12 

0.125 

He 

2,250 

IH 

H 

12 

0.125 

H 

1,300 

IH 

^He 

10 

0.125 

H 

970 

2 

‘He 

0 

0 156 

H 

828 

[ 2K 

‘He 

3 

0 172 

1 

600 

2H 

IHe 

8 

0.172 

IH 

600 

2H 

IH 

8 

0.172 

m 

384 

3 

IH 

8 

0.172 

IH 

288 

3K 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

267 

3H 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

230 

3H 

ip 

7 

0.189 

iH 

206 

4 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

182 

4H 

2 

7 

0.189 

2 

168 

4H 

2H 

7 

0 189 

2H 

122 

4H 

2H 

5 

0.219 

2H 

106 

5 

2H 

4 

0.284 


Table 26. —Washers—Square Steel Plate 

Unit Bearing Pressure—350 lb. per sq. in. 

Unit Tension in Bolt or Rod—16,000 lb. per sq. in. 


Diameter of bolt or rod 

Diameter of upset 

Side of square washer 

Thickness of washer 

H 

Not upset 

3H 

H 

H 

Not upset 

4 

He 

H 

Not upset 

4H 

H 

H 

1 in. 

4H 

He 

‘He 

IH 

5 

H 

H 

IH 

6H 

‘He 

1 

IH 

OH 

H 

IH 

IH 

7 

‘He 

IH 

IH 

7H 

H 

IH 

IH 

8H 

‘He 

IH 

2 

9H 

IHe 
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The selection of a washer as between a special size O.G., ribbed'cast iron, or 
a square steel plate washer, will depend on the relative prices of cast iron and 
steel, availability of foundry and steel shops, and size of jobs. When large size 
washers are required and the job is a small one, the square plate washer will 
usually be found cheapest. 


Table 27.—Washers—Cast-iron Beveled 


Size rod 

a 

b 

e 

d 

t 

€ 

« 

H 

3H 

IH 

4 

H 

H 

H 

1 

4H 

2 

4H 


1 

1 

IH 

4H 

1 2H 


H 

IH 

IH 

l>i 



6 

1 

IH 



en 

2K 


1 

IH 


No square plate washei' should have a thickness less than one-half the diameter 
of bolt. A good rule is to add >i e in. to the thickness thus found. 

When the ceni er line of bolt or rod is not normal to the bearing face of the 
timber, the timber must be notched, or a bevelled washer used. If the section of 
timber is ample, a notch is the cheapest detail. The pressure of the washer 
against the timber is then inclined to the direction of fibers, and, consequently, 
a higher unit bearing pressure may be used, in accordance with the formula and 
values of Art. 11. 

For the larger size of bolts and rods, notching the timber sufficiently to provide 
the required area for bearing may cut the stick beyond the safe limit. In such a 
case, either a combination of a flat washer with a smaller cast-iron bevelled washer 
may be used, or a special cast-iron bevelled washer may be designed. The latter 
solution is much the better of the two. If this washer be made square or rec¬ 
tangular, the component of the stress in the rod parallel to the face of the timber 
may be taken care of by setting the washer into the timber. In the former case, 
this component will produce bending in the rod or bolt. 

10. Resistance of Timber to Pressure from a Cylindrical Metal Pin.—^When 
a pin, bolt, etc. of circular cross-section bears against the ends of the fibers, the 
load on the pin is resisted by pressure of the timber against the metal, and such 
differential pressures are always normal to the surface of the pin. The differen¬ 
tial pressures may be supposed to be replaced, for practical purposes, by two 
resultant reactions, one parallel and the other perpendicular to the line, of action 
of the applied force. The second of these resultant reactions tends to split the 
timber, since it produces tension across the fibers of the timber. Consequently, 
for the case in hand, the usual permissible unit bearing pressure against the ends 
of the fibers must be reduced. Also the particular detail must be investigated 
to make sure that the tension across the fibers due to the cross pressure is within 
the safe unit stress for the timber in question. 

Tests and theoretical considerations indicate that for a round pin or bolt bear¬ 
ing against the ends of timber, the safe average unit bearing pressure to be applied 
to the diametral plane of the pin may be taken at the usual allowable compres¬ 
sion against the ends of timber. The resultant secondary pressure across the 
fibers may be taken at Ko the applied load. When the direction of the applied 
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load is perpendicular to the direction of the fibers, the safe average diametral 
pressure may be taken at o of the permissible unit compression across the fibers. 

For the case of pins and bolts in tight fitting holes in dense Southern pine and 
Douglas fir, the values of 1,300 lb. per sq. in. for end bearing and 275 lb. per sq, 
in. in cross bearing may be used (see Table 18 for other values). 

lUttBtrative Problem,-—What is the safe load on a 1 H*in. bolt, bearing against the ends 
of the fibers of a 6- X 6-in. block of Douglas fir, and what is the force tending to split the 
block of timber? 

The safe load is 1X 6 X 1,300 1,960 in.-lb. The force tending to split the timber 

is 1,960 X 0.1 » 195 lb. 

11. Compression on Surfaces Inclined to Direction of Fibers.—The formula 
most widely used for determining the permissible unit stress in compression at an 
angle inclined to the direction of the grain is known as the Hankinson formula^ 
which is 

N _ 1:9. _ 

where N = allowable unit stress in the inclined surface, as for instance in Fig. 8, 
the stress being at an angle 6 with the direction of the grain. 

P = allowable unit stress in compression parallel to the grain. 

Q = allowable unit stress in compression perpendicular to the grain. 

6 = angle between the direction of the compressive load or force and the 
direction of the grain. 

In appl 3 ring the foregoing to bolt pressure where the resultant bolt pressure is at 
an angle 6 with the direction of the grain of the wood: 

N = permissible load per bolt in a direction at an inclination of $ to the 
direction of the grain. 

P = permissible load per bolt in compression parallel to the grain. 

Q == permissible load per bolt in compression perpendicular to the grain. 


Table 28.—sin* 6 and cos* 6 for Hankinson Formula 


sin* e 

e 

cos* 6 

sin* 0 

0 1 

cos* 0 

0.000000 

0 

1.00000 




0.00760 

5 

0.99240 

0.58682 

50 

0.41318 

0.03015 

10 

0.96985 

0.67101 

55 

0.32899 

0.06698 

15 

0.93302 

0.75000 

60 

0.25000 

0.11698 

20 

0.88302 

0.82140 

65 

0.17860 

0.17860 

25 

0.82140 

0.88302 

70 

0.11698 

0.25000 

30 

0.75000 

0.93302 

75 

0.06698 

0.32899 

35 

0,67101 

0.96985 

80 

0.03015 

0.41318 

40 

0.58682 

0.99240 

85 

0.00760 

0.50000 

45 

0.50000 

1.00000 

90 

0.00000 


12. Tension Splices.—The tension splice in timber building construction 
occurs usually in the lower chord of a roof truss. Of all timber joints, tension 
splices are probably the most troublesome to design and frame efficiently. A 
detail that is efficient on paper is often very unsatisfactory when viewied in the 
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field. Any detail that depends for its action on the simultaneous bearing of more 
than two contact faces is to be avoided if possiblei although it is often imprac¬ 
ticable to so limit the design. Again, that detail which is so designed that the 
bearing faces of splicing members and the bearing faces of the spliced or main 
timbers may be pulled together in the field 
after the joint is framed, has a very de¬ 
cided advantage over any other type of 
tension splice. The ideal splice, just de¬ 
scribed, will be found to give a low effi¬ 
ciency when measured in terms of effective 
area of main timbers of resisting tension. 

However, in many cases, such inefficiency 
may well be allowed, in ^rder to secure — Bolted wooden fish plate splice, 

certain definite action of splice joint. Importance of the connection, cost of 
materials, quality of workmanship to be anticipated, possibility of only occasional 
or no inspection after completion, all are factors that should be carefully consid¬ 
ered before deciding upon the particular type of tension splice to be adopted. 

The following types of tension splices will be considered and a detail joint of 
each type developed for a typical example: 

( 1 ) Bolted wooden fish plate splice, ( 2 ) Modified wooden fish plate splice, (3) Bolted 
steel fish plate splice, (4) Tabled fish plate splice, (5) Steel tabled fish plate splice, ( 6 ) 
Tenon bar splice, and (7) Shear pin splice. 

It will be assumed that a 6- X 8-in. Douglas fir stick must be spliced to safely 
stand a total stress of 40,000 lb. Specifications of steel structures often call for 
the detail of splice to be of sufficient strength to develop the strength of the 
members. The same specification may be applied to the timber joint, although 
it is customary to design the splice for the computed stress in the member. 

For the case under discussion the safe working stress in the timber for tension 
will be taken at 1,500 lb. per sq. in. The required net area for tension is therefore 
40,000 „ 

1,500 “ 

12a. Bolted Fish Plate Splice. —^The bolted fish plate splice is shown 

in Fig. 9. 

Tables 18, 19 and 20 take into consideration the shear and bending moment 

on the bolts; hence any ^ chosen may be safely used, since the percentage factor 

controls the amount of pressure per projected square inch which may be placed 
on it. 

From Table 18, safe working stress in compression on ends of fibers *■ 13,000 lb. per 
sq. in. (basic stress). 

Assume 6 bolts. Then load per bolt » 6,666 lb. 

Multiply by since side plates are of wood (J-i) ( 6 , 666 ) »= 8,320 lb, 

8,320 is the amount that each bolt is assumed to be taking. 

Actually each bolt takes only 80 per cent of 8,320 6,666 lb. 

Assume bolts of diameter. 

Gross area » 48 sq. in. Net area -■ 48 — ( 6 )( 1 ^) » 27 sq. in., an amount slightly 
40,000 

over the required ^5 * 26.7 sq. in. 
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3.43. Then by Table 19, percentage factor » 97. 


Then aUowable load per bolt « (l,300>(6)(l3^)(0.97) » 10,930 lb. 
Actual load per bolt » 6,666 lb. 

A . jx . X • (6,066) (0.1) 

Area required for transverse tension » — = 4.44 sq. m. 


4.44 

6 


0.74 


distance between bolts needed to resist tension. 


Area reauired for lonidtudinal shear (see Table 5, Sec. 4) 


6,666 

120 


=* 4.625 s* needed distance between bolts to resist she.*r. 
iZ » 

Minimum spacing ** 0.74 + 4.625 + 1.75 = 7.115 in 


55.5. 


126. Modified Wooden Fish 


<s» 


1: 

0 HhHMI® 

a \ alia a||a||a a o 
a ! alia allalla a q 

: 1 

'jH-l“*bolts 

3xS" 







gn 


Fig. 10, —Modified wooden fish plate splice. 


Plate Splice.—In the modified 
wooden fish plate splice, the 
size of bolts will be reduced to 1 
in. 


For a 1-in. bolt, ^ « 6.0. From 

Table 19 percentage factor = 67.2. 

Safe load for one bolt « (1,300) 
(6) (1) (0.672) (0.80) « 4,200 lb. 

Number of bolts required =* 

« 9.5. Use 10. 


(а) 

( б ) 


Spacing required for shear = (i'2*0)(12) 
Spacing required for transverse tension 


(4,000) (0.1) 

■ ( 120 ) ( 6 ) 


2.78 in. 


.557 in. 


(c) Diameter of bolt 


= 1.00 in. 
4.337 in. 


Space bolts 4J4 in. Detail shown in Fig. 10. 


12o. Bolted Steel Fish 
Plate Splice.—Figure 11 shows a bolt¬ 
ed steel fish pUte splice. The bending 
in the bolts is reduced from that in the 
first type, due to the smaller lever arm, 
and the load per bolt may be H more 
than if the splice plates were of wood. 
The section of steel plate must be 
sufficient for tension, and for bearing 
on the bolts, 
plate splice. 


^ Y ^ Y 


7 ^ li 


XX 






njjl - 


dil 



3^ 




Fig. 11 .—Bolted steel fish plate splice. 
Otherwise, the computations are similar to those of the bolted fish 


40 000 

Net section of steel plate ■« ** 2.67 sq. in. 

Assume two ij^-in. bolts in pairs. Then net width -* 8 - (2)(1%6) ** 4.875 in., and 
2 67 

required thickness is (2 ) (4.8TO *“ requiring a Jit e-in. plate. 

r ft 

With bolts ^ ■■ 4.0. From Table 19 the percentage factor «■ 92.6. 

Then the load per bolt - (1,300) (6) (iH) (92.6) - 10,820 lb. 

Use only 4 bdts; then the pressure per bolt » 10,000 lb. 
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(a) 

(W 

(c) 


Spacing required for shear * ^ 25)(j [ 2 )' 

Spacing required for transverse tension 
Diameter bolt 


» 6.95 in. 


ao,000) (0.1) 
(120) (6) “ 


1.39 in. 
1.5 in. 


9.84 in. 


Space bolts 10 in. apart with 6 in. between bolts and end of members. 


X2d, Tabled Wooden Fish Plate SpUce.— The detail of a tabled 
wooden fish plate splice is shown in Fig. 12. The points to be investigated in 
this detail are: (1) net section of main timber and splice pad; (2) bearing between 
splice pad and main timber; (3) length of table of fish plate for shear; (4) tension 
in bolts; and (5) possibility of bending on splice pads if bolts become loose because 
of shrinkage of timbers. 


1 

je». 




9 

mt9 

Vl 


M 

0 

llll 











Washers^nS^dsq. 

Fig. 12.—Tabled wooden fish plate splice. 


Net section of main timber required, as 

Net section of fish plate required, as before, 500 ) “ 

13.4 

Allowing for two bolts, not depth of fish plate = - 1.03 


: 30.8 sq. in. 


' (8 - lU) 

40,000 

Total bearing area required between fish plate and main timber * ^ .joo 

Depth of cut into main timber = (^(1 - 1.92 in. Depth will be made 2.0 in. It 
wiU be necessary to use an 8 - X 8 -in. timber, instead of a 6 - X 8 -in. stick, with 4- X 8 -in. 
fish plates. 

Total net depth of fish plate 2.0 in. 


Shearing area required for table of fish plate = (2) (120) “ ® 

" The ^fro^olTthis joint produces a bonding moment in the fish plate which must be 
bf the tolta The rLltant stress in the fish plate acts at the center of the uncut 
whttt resu^ant of the pressure between fish pUte and main timber ,s at the 
renter of the table. This couple produces a moment, m this case, of 
(20,000) (2) « 40,000 in.-lb. 

Assuming that the bolts in center of the table prevent bending, then the^^arm abo^t 
end of the table - lOH hi- Using two bolts, the stress in each bolt is ( 2 )(lol^) “ 
lb. A J^-in. bolt is Bufificient for this stress, but bolts less than ^in. diameter are not 
advisaWe in a timber joint. The required area of washers is ioo" “ 

‘t°’^r‘L'SS^in^thefoltste 2 in"oose, each fishp^ 
to the Ml‘^nding of 40.0W in.4b. e^^t^s 

&h u”oT)( 8K2)*” M8*(oorrect for two bdlto). The eitreme fiber stress due to 
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bending would then be 


40,000 


5.33 

uniform tensile stress, which is 


« 7,550 lb. per sq. in. 

20,000 


To this stress must be added the 


1,250 lb. The maximum fiber stress would 


( 8 ) ( 2 ) 

therefore be 8,800 lb. per sq. in., an amount nearly equal to the ultimate strength of the 
timber. For this reason, the joint should be well spiked together, and in particular the 
fish plate should expend at either end beyond the table, to allow a number of spikes to be 
driven here. If the cut at the ends of the tables be made with a bevel towards the center 
of the joint, the same result will be obtained. 

12c. Steel-tabled Fish Plate Splice. —The most economical and 
practical detail of the steel-tabled fish plate splice consists of steel splice plates 

with steel tables riveted to the 
plates, as shown in Fig. 13. 
The points to be investigated 
arp: (1) necessary net area of 
plate to resist tension; (2) re¬ 
quired thickness of tables to 
keep the bearing of tables against 
the ends of the fibers of the tim¬ 
ber within the safe working 
stresses; (3) number of rivets be¬ 
tween tables and fish plate; (4) distance between table, limited by longitudinal 
shear in the timber; and (5) bolts required to hold tables in the notches in the 
timber. 



''-■-•rxWaiks 

Fig. 13. —Steel-tabled fish plate splice. 


The 6- X 8-in. main timber will be sufficient for this typo of splice. 

Net area of steel plates » = 2.67 sq. in. 

15,000 

Assume 3 rivets in one row. Then net width of plate is 8 - (3)(M) « 5.75 in., and 
required thickness of plate is *=0.23 in. AH-in. plate will be sufficient for tensile 

strength. Bearing area required for tables « ^^22 =* 30.8 sq. in. 

IfuOO 


Assume 4 tables on each fish plate. Required total thickness of tables is ^22:? ... 0.962 

(4) (8) 

in. Make the depth 1.0 in. 

Rivets required in each table, limiting value of one ?i-in. rivet in bearing at 20,000 lb. 

per sq. in. on>^-in. plate being 3,750 lb. « * 2.67. 

(4) (3,750) 


Use three rivets and make table 1.0 X 3 in. X 8 in. 

The distance between end of main timber and first table, and the distance between 
tables, must be sufficient for longitudinal shear in the timber. Total shearing area 
40 000 

required » « 333 sq. in. Distance between tables - in- Call this 

distance 11.0 in., making the distance center to center of tables 14 in. 

As in the case of the wooden fish plate splice, the bending moment to be resisted by 
bolts is the load transmitted by one table times one-half the combined thickness of fish 
plate and table, or 


M «J10,000)(H)(l-0 -f M) “ 6,250 in..lb. 


Two bolts will be placed against the outer edge of table, making the lever arm of the bolts 


in. The stress in one bolt is then ■ 

each table. 


893 lb. Two bolts will be used for 
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12/. Tenon Bar Splice.—The tenon bar splice is one of the oldest 
splices used, though not seen so frequently today as formerly. It is probably the 
simplest and most effective tension 
splice that can be made. The de¬ 
tail is shown in Fig. 14. The 
points to be computed are (1) size 
of rod for tension; (2) width of bar 
for proper bearing against the tim¬ 
ber, and also for the hole for the 
rod passing through the ends; (3) 
depth of bar for bending; (4) dis¬ 
tance of bar from end of timber to 
provide sufficient bearing area;and 
(5) net section of timber. To give general «^tiffness to this joint, Fig. 14 shows 
the addition of two 2- X 8-in. splice pads bolted with Ji-in. bolts. Values of 
16,000 lb. per sq. in. in compression on fiber ends and 150 lb. per sq. in. in shear 
with grain were used in solving. 



Fig. 14.—Tenon«bar splice. 


An 8- X 8-in. main timber Mvill be assumed. Size of rod area required 


40,000 
(2) (16,000) 


1.25 sq. in. A l}^'-in. rod has an area of 1.295 sq. in. at the root of thread, and this size 
rod will bo used. Since the rod must be placed at such a distance from the timber that 
the nuts may be tightened, and since it is desirable to keep the length of the bar as small 
as possible, hexagonal nuts will be used. (It is obvious that the bending moment on the 
bar increases with the distance between center lines of rods.) The long diameter of a 
hexagonal nut is 2'^'i in., hence the distance from the side of timber to the center 
line of rod will be made ij^ in. 

Size of bar required: The pressure of the timber against the bar will be assumed to be 
uniform. Hence the bending moment on the bar will be (20,000)[l)'^ + (J^ X 8)] =• 
(20,000) ( 33 ^ 2 ) =* 70,000 in.-lb. Using a fiber stress of 24,000 lb. per sq. in. in bending, 

since the bar is a short beam, the required section modulus is = 2.92 in. 


The bearing area required is = 25 sq. in. The required width of bar is therefore 

1,600 


8 


3.13 in. Since a 3-in. bar is a stock size, a width of 3 in. will be used. This width 


will give a full bearing for the hexagonal nut, and will allow Iffe in. of metal on each side 
of the hole. If a 6- X 8-in. timber were used, the required width of bar would be 4^ in., 
which would reduce the section of timber below the allowable. 

The depth of bar must now be computed. The section modulus }ihd* « 2.92 in., 

when d » ss ^ (2»92)(^ ^ ^5.84 *« 2.4 in. The bar size will be taken at 

\ b \ 3 


2H X 3 X 14 in. 

The shearing area required between the bar and end of timber is 


The distance required between the bar and end of timber is therefore 


150 
267 
( 2 ) ( 8 ) 


267 sq. in. 
* 16.8 in.. 


say 17 in. 


12p. Shear Pin Splice.—In the shear pin splice, the 6- X 8-in. main 
timber will be sufficient. This splice is shown in Fig. 15. The stress is trans¬ 
mitted across the joint by means of the circular pins of hardwood or steel. Th^se 
pins are driven in a bored hole with a driving fit for the pins. The joint a 
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comparatively easy one to frame. The bolts take some tension, due to the 
couple of the forces acting on the pins. The working values for the pins are taken 
from Art. 10. 


The splice pads in this detail are 3- X 8-in. timbers. The pins are 2 in. in diameter, of 
extra heavy steel ^pipe. The total net section of splice pads is then 4 X 8 « 32 sq. in., 

giving a unit stress in tension of = 1,250 lb. Using the working value of 1,300 lb. 

per lin. in. of pin, the safe value of a 2- X 8-in. pin is 10,400 lb. The number of pins 

required is then 3.85. Six pins will be used. 

The tension in the bolts will be taken at one-half the total tensile stress, or 20,000 lb. 
Eight ?^-in. bolts will bo used, giving a working value of 2,500 lb. per bolt. The bolts 
wiU be placed in pairs, endways between the pins. The pins will b i placed 6-in. centers. 




!r t V t it 

JJ_I_ I _UJ_ \ _I_u_ 



Fig. 15.—Shear pin splice. 


13. General Comparison of Tension Splices.—The tenon bar splice, when it 
can be used, is to be recommended. It is direct in its action; shrinkage of the 
timber cannot destroy its effectiveness; there being but one bearing surface, the 

splice will surely act as designed; the two 
sections of timber can be drawn tightly 
together in the field; and the splice is 
almost fool-proof. 

The wooden tabled fish plate splice is 
also effective where there is but one table 
in each splice pad either side of the joint. 
In those joints where more tables are 
necessary, however, there enters at once 
the possibility, and even the probability, 
that all the contact faces will not act simultaneously. In other words, the 
effectiveness of the splice in such a case depends wholly on the skill and care in 
workmanship. In this detail, also, shrinkage of the timber adds an uncertainty 
as to the strength of the joint. 

The bolted steel fish plate splice makes a neat appearing splice for exposed 
work, and is much in favor on that account. For a moderate stress in the timber 
to be spliced, it is fairly economical. 

The steel tabled fish plate splice is open to the same objection as the wooden 
tabled splice. The bearing surfaces of the steel tables are very likely to be 
uneven, making a close fit between steel and timber almost impossible. On 
paper, the joint is neat and effective and adaptable to almost any case. Unless 
rigid inspection in the shop and field is maintained, the actual joint is likely to 
be disappointing. The bearing edges of all tables should be milled; the holes in 
the tables should be drilled, and tight riveting secured. Careless and inferior 
workmanship in the steel shop on the metal splice plates is to be expected. 

The shear pin splice is effective and simple; its greatest drawbapk is the effect 
of shrinkage in the timber which wiU allow the pins to become loosened. This 
splice should not be used with unseasoned or partially seasoned timber, unless it 
is absolutely certain that the bolts will be kept tight as the timber seasons. 

The bolted wooden splice is effective, but cumbersome, and unsuited for large 
,stresses, due to the unusual size of bolts. 

The modified wooden bolted splice is satisfactory for comparatively small 
stresses and when rigid inspection can be counted upon to see that the bolts 
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are driven in close fitting holes. For large stresses, the required number of bolts 
will be excessive. 

Architectural appearances may prohibit certain types of splices as being 
unsightly. The bolted steel fish plate splice and the tabled steel fish plate 
splice are the neatest in appearance, and for this reason are extensively used in 
exposed work. 

13a. Patented Timber Connectors.—The foregoing types of splices 
will give satisfaction where*the newer and laborsaving types of connectors, in 
which the tension is transferred by means of split rings, claw plates and spike 
grids, cannot be had. 



Flomqecl clamplnq plqie Plain clampinq ploite Malleable iron Pressed steel 

shear plate shear plate 



Male claw plate Female claw plate Split ring Toothed ring 

Fig. 16. —Types of modern timber connector. {The Timber Engineerir^g Company.) 


Figure 16 shows the principal patterns of modern timber connectors, and 
Fig. 17 shows the various ways in which they are used. It will be noted that 
there are shear plates with bolt holes through the center which perform the service 
of the key discussed in Art. 16, Sec. 4, and Art. 12gr, Sec. 5. 

The advantage claimed for these connectors is that they distribute the bearing 
in a splice or joint over a greater width than do bolts; and in many cases the bolt 
bears against the metal of the connector with consequently less bearing against 
wood. 

Each of these types of connectors has been subjected to test with various kinds 
of woods, at loads at varying angles with the ’grain, by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at the University of Wisconsin. Tables of jafe loading, per con¬ 
nector, for the particular kind of wood being used have been prepared. The 
Timber Engineering Company, a subsidiary of the National Lumber Manufac¬ 
turers Association, will supply these tables on request. 

14. Compression Splices.—Compression splices naturally divide into two 
divisions: (1) those joints which take only uniform compression at all times, and 
(2) those joints which, while compression is the principal stress, may be called 
upon at some time to take either flexure, or tension, or a combination of both. 
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Some of the compression splices used in construction are shown in Fig. 18. 
These joints, in the order lettered, are (a) the butt joint, (b) the half lap, and (c) 
the oblique scarf. 



Fig. 17.—Typical ooimeotor joints. {The Timber Erigineering Company.) 


The butt joint differs from all the other joints in that it has but one surface of 
contact. For this reason, it is superior to all the others, where uniform com¬ 
pression alone is to be transmitted. The efficiency of all the other joints depends 
wholly upon the skill and care of the carpenter who frames the joint. In other 
words the butt joint for the condition named is the simplest, and therefore the 
best. Indeed, the splice plates, if bolted, or bolted and keyed, may make the butt 
joint suitable for carrying both tension and flexure. 

llie oblique scarfed splice is stronger in flexure than the half lap. In the 
half lap joint, however, there is more timber in straight end bearing than in the 
oblique scarf. 

In constructing compression joints in timbers which are vertical in position, 
the bolts through one end of the splice pads, if such exist, should be placed after 
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the upper timber has come to a bearing on the lower timber; otherwise the bolts 
may receive a heavy load before the timbers come to a full bearing. 

16. Connectioiis between Joists and Girders.—When possible, joists should 
rest upon the tops of girders, and not frame into the sides of the girders. The 
former construction, however, involves a loss 
in head room in a building, increased height 
of building walls and columns. It also in¬ 
volves more shrinkage, since the shrinkage 
is directly proportional to the depth of tim¬ 
ber. In the case of a building with masonry 
walls and timber interior, the construction 
of joists resting upon the girders will, with 
green or unseasoned timbe’-, result in unequal 
settlement of the floors. The inner ends of 
the outer floor bays will settle the amount 
of shrinkage of joist plus girder, while the 
outer ends will settle only the amount of 
shrinkage of the joists, since the joists frame 



Fig. 18.—Compression splices. 


directly into the masonry. The considerations of equal settlement and gain in 
building height will usually dictate the use of joist hangers in a building with 
heavy masonry walls. Hangers resting on top of girders will not reduce shrink¬ 
age effect. 

In a building of the mill-building type with wall posts and girders, and corru¬ 
gated steel or wooden sheathed walls, the increased height due to framing the 
joists on top of the girders will be offset by the saving in the cost of joist hangers. 

The joists should extend over the full width of girder, and be toenailed into 
the girders. When the joists break over the girders they should lap at least 12 in. 
and be well spiked together. Solid bridging of a depth equal to the depth of the 
joists, and of a width not less than 2 in., is usually placed between the joists, and 
directly over the center of girder. Such bridging holds the joists firmly in posi¬ 
tion, and also acts as a fire stop. This construction is shown in Fig. 19. 

16a. Joists Framed into Girders.—In very light construction the 
joists, when framed into the sides of a girder, arc sometimes only toenailed. In 
other cases, especially when the joists frame into only one side of the girders, such 



Fig. 19. Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 


girder built up of several vertical pieces, the outer piece is spiked into the ends of 
the joists, as in Fig. 20. All such joints are makeshifts, and extremely unreliable. 
As has been pointed out in a previous article (see Art. 4), nails driven into the 
ends of timbers—^i.e., parallel to the direction of fibers—have a low strength. 
Further, there is always the danger of the nails thus driven causing the joists to 
split. 

Sometimes a strip is nailed or bolted to the sides of the girder, upon which the 
joists rest, las in Fig. 21. If properly designed, such strips will be not less than 
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4 in. wide and 4 in. deep, bolted, not nailed, to the girder. The bolts should be 
sufficient in number to take the reaction of the joists, and should be not less than 
2)4 in* from the bottom of girder. 

Illustrative Problem. —Given a floorbay 14 X 16 ft.; live load of 60 lb. per sq. ft.; girders 
spanning the shortei side of the floor bay. Assume double thickness of flooring 1-in. T 
and O finished floor over 1-in. rough floor. Working fiber stress is flexure 1,600 lb. per 
sq. in.; working unit stress in longitudinal shear 120 lb. per sq. in.; working unit stress 
in cross bearing 380 lb. per sq. in. (see Sec. 4, Table 6). 

Weight of floor construction, exclusive of girders: 


Flooring. 

Joists. 

Bridging. 

Total dead load 

Live load. 

Total load. 


6 

6 

1 

*J2 

72 lb. per sq. ft. 


With joists 16-in. centers, and counting the clear span for joists as 15 ft., the following 
figures result: 

Total load on one joist - (16)(lM)(72) = 1,440 lb. 

Bending moment = (J^) (1,440) (16) (12) = 32,400 in.-lb. 

32 400 

Required section modulus = ■ ^ = 20. 

Assume joist 2 X 10 in., actual section l®s X 9j^2* actual section modulus 24.44. 

For a 16-ft. span, this size is the minimum for deflection. In the computation for girder 
size, the live load may be reduced 20 per cent, making total load 60 lb. per stp ft. 

Load « (14)(16)(60) = 13,440 1b. M = (»^)(13,440)(14)(12) « 282,000 in.-lb. 

282 000 

Required section modulus * 5 — ' * 176. 

An 8- X 14-in., finished section 7}^^ X 13)^, has a section modulus of 227.8. An 8- X 
12-in. girder, finished size 7^2 X 11^^, would have a section modulus of 165 under the 
required amount. The reaction of one joist is 720 lb., requiring a bearing area of ^ ^ _ 

1.9 sq. in. The bolting strip will lie 4 X 4 in. ?^-in. bolts will bo used, and the working 
load per bolt will be taken at 1,400 Ib.i Since the load per linear foot of girder is 16 X 60 = 
960 lb., the bolts must be spaced 0 (12) =“ 17.5-in. centers; at 17 in. 10 bolts will be 

required for each girder. 


In the above illustrative problem, the depth of joist plus the depth of bolting 
strip just equals the depth of girder. This relation does not always hold, as 
girder depth is often but little more than the depth of 
joist. To avoid having the bottom of joists lower than 
the girder, joists are often notched as shown in Fig. 22. 
Such construction is not good, since the strength of the 
joists is greatly reduced by notching. The joists tend to 
split in the corner of the notch, due to the difference in stiffness on either side of 
the vertical cut. ' 

In some cases, the ends of the joists are framed with tenons fitting into sockets 
or recesses cut into the girder. This type of framing is to be condemned on 
account of the serious weakening of both joist and girder. 

165. 'Joist Hangers,—The most satisfactory manner of framing joists 
into the sides of girders is by the use of joist hangers. There are many stock types 
of these, among which may be named the Duplex, Van Dorn,^deal, Lane, National, 

Xf 714 

\ ‘ From Table 18 the basic stress is 276 lb. ^ * 12; from Table 20, the percentage factor 

12 and diameter factor ■■ 1.52. Load-carrying capacity of bolt * (380)(0.62)(1.52)(H)(714) 
« 1,408 lb, 



Fio. 22. 
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and Falls. Some of these different types are shown in Figs. 23 to 26 inclusive. 
A stock joist hanger should not be used without investigating carefully its strength 
and the amount of bearing given to the joist. Referring to the figures illustrating 
the different types, the fact should be noted that the Duplex hanger will result 



Fig. 23.—Duplex Fig. 24.—Van Dorn pat- 

joist hanger. eiitod steel joist banger. 



F»g. 25.—-“Idear* 
single hanger. 



Fig. 26.—Falls 
joist hanger. 


in less settlement of floor than any of the other types, since the connection of this 
hanger, unlike all the oMiers, is on the side of the girder, and, hence, is affected 
by the shrinkage of one-half instead of the whole depth of girder. The published 
test of joist hangers, as given in the various manufacturers^ catalogs, will bear 
close scrutiny. Often in the effort to prove the merits of the particular hanger, 
the exact loads c.arned by one hanger are not always clear. Sometimes, also, 
hardwood is employed in the tests, in order to avoid failure of the joist by crushing 
of the fibers. The Duplex hanger unquestionably has many advantages over 
other hangers. It is practically certain that all the other hangers will fail by the 
hooks over the girder crushing the fibers of the timber on the corner of the girder 
and then straightening out. 

16c. Connection of Joist to Steel Girder.—When steel girders are 
used with timber floor joists, the types of connection are similar to those discussed 
for wooden girders, i.e., the joists may frame on top of the steel girder (usually an 
I-beam) or into the side of the girder. 

Buildings with this combination construction, in which the joists simply rest 
on top of the I-beams, without any attachment whatever, are sometimes seen. 



In such cases, the I-beam is supported laterally only by friction between the tim¬ 
ber and steel. This practice is to be avoided. To secure a definite connection 
between the joists and girder, a wooden strip may be bolted to the top flange of 
the I-beam, and the joists toenailed to this wooden strip, as in Fig. 27. The 
principal objection to this construction is the weakening of the I-beams from the 
holes punched through the flange. 

When the joists frame into the sides of the I-beams, they are often, for light 
loads, supported by the lower flanges of the I-beam, as in Fig, 28. Obviously the 
weak point of this detail is the small bearing of the joist on the steel. To over¬ 
come the difficulty, timbers may be cut to rest snugly against the flange and web, 
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and bolted through the web. The joists may then be nailed into these timber 
strips^ as illustrated in Fig. 29. The supporting timber should be of sufficient 
width to extend under and beyond the vertical cut of the notch in the joist for 
the upper flange. 

A serious difficulty in constructions of this nature is the problem of supporting 
the flooring over the upper flange of the I-beam. If such flooring rests on the 
joists and the upper flange of the I-beam, the shrinkage of the joists will produce 
a high place in the floor over all the steel beams. To overcome this difficulty 
small stripe, say of IK X 2-in. timber, may be spiked to the sides of the joists 
to carry the floor over the girder. 



Fio. 30.—^Van Dorn Fig. 31.—Duplex I-beam hanger. Fig. 32.—Duplex 

I-beam hanger. I-beam box. 


Joist hangers, notably the Duplex and Van Dorn hangers, may be obtained 
for connection between timber joists and steel girders (see Figs. 30, 31, and 32). 
The method of support shown in Fig. 29, however, will be found very satisfactory 
and generally cheaper than the joist hangers. 

16. Connections between Columns and Girders.—The connection between 
timber columns and girders involves consideration, not only of strength of columns 
and of supports for the girders, but also of general stiffness of the building, since 
the posts and girders are generally counted upon to form the structural frames for 
resisting lateral forces, as wind and vibration of machinery. Columns always 
splice at or near the floor lines, hence the connection of girder to column includes 
the consideration of column splice. Continuity of the columns is always to be 
sought, both from the standpoint of stiffness and reduction of shrinkage. In total, 
the objects to be gained in the connection of girders and post are: (1) continuity 
of column for stiffness and reduction of shrinkage; (2) reduction of column area 
from a lower story to an upper story as determined by floor load; (3) sufficient 
bearing area for girders on the supports; (4) continuity of girders at the column for 
stiffness; and (5) provision for girders releasing from column, in event of a serious 
fire, without pulling the column down. AH these provisions are not attainable in 
every case, and the nature of the building may not warrant the expense of securing 
aU these objects. 

In the discussion of this subject, a distinction must be made between the 
ordinary building, including both frame buildings and buildings with masonry 
walls, or corrugated steel walls, and the special type of building known as '‘heavy 
timber construction” or "slow-burning construction.” The first class consists of 
l^ose buildings which have the ordinary joist and girder construction, either with 
or without plastered ceilings and interior columns encased with lath and plaster. 
This class will be treated in the following paragraphs. 

For the purpose of illustrating these principles, some details of connection of 
columns and girders will be briefly discussed. Figure 33 shows three defective 
details, which, nevertheless, are often seen. It is almost certain that in Fig. 33a 
tho girders have not sufficient bearing across the fibers, and that with full load. 
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crushing will result. In h the bottom of the upper post will crush the fibers of 
t e upper side of the girder, and a worse condition will prevail under the bolster, 
unless the latter is hardwood. Even then, if the posts are not working at a very 


Fig. 33.—Defective details of column and girder connections. 

low unit stress, crushing of the bolster will result. The shrinkage in both a 
and h will be cc-'isiderable, and nearly double in h what it will be in a. The 
detail of c with the upper post resting on a hardwood bolster is the best of the 
three details, although shrinkage has not been eliminated. 

For many buildings, the details shown in Fig. 34 will provide satisfactory 
connections. All of the desirable conditions enumerated previously are fulfilled, 
with the exception of release of 
girders in case of fire. The ver¬ 
tical bolster blocks are set into 
the lower post and bolted, or 
bolted and keyed to the sides of 
the column with circular pins or 
with the rectangular iron keys. 

In each of the three details, the 
girders may be given sufficient 
end bearing by properly propor¬ 
tioning the thickness of bolster 
block; the bolster has end bear¬ 
ing on the post, and no timber 
in cross bearing intervenes be¬ 
tween the two sections of post. 

Partial continuity of post, suffi¬ 
cient for general stiffness of 
building, is secured by means of 
timber splice pads in detail c 
without sacrificing the girder 
ties. The splice plates of the girder across column may be of steel. This will 
avoid the use of wooden fillers under the girder splice pads. A further modifi¬ 
cation of these details to allow the girders to release in case of fire may be made 
by using dog-irons instead of the girder splice pads. 

The section of bolster is to be determined by requirements of girder bearing; 
the amount the bolster is set into the post by computations for end bearing; its 
length should be not less than 12 in., and preferably not less than 16 in. The 



Fia. 34.—Details of column and girder connections. 
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size of bolts may be determined by taking moments about the center of the bearing 
on the post. The keyed and bolted bolster is proportioned as for the shear-pin 
tension splice. 

lUttstrative Problem,—Assume the problem of Art. 16a. Floor bay 14 X 16 ft., 
girders 8 X 14 in., j nsts 2 X 10 in., first story height 16 ft. Assume the detail to occur 
at the second flo6r of a four-story building. The load in the upper column will be taken 
at 80,600 lb., the first-story column wiU then take 80,500 lb., plus the second-floor load. 
The live load will be 60 per cent of 60 = 36 lb. per sq. ft., which with a dead load of 12 lb. 
per sq. ft. will give a total unit load of 48 lb. per sq. ft., and a total increment of column load 
for the second floor of 10,800 lb. The first-story column load will then bo 41,300 lb. The 
upper column section will be made an 8- X 8-in., and the lower section a 10- X 10-in.i The 
girder reaction is 6,720 lb. ^ (For design of girder and its connections, live load is 80 per 
cent. (60) * 48 lb. per sq. ft.) At 380 lb. per sij. in. the required bearing and thickness of 
bolster must be 17.7/7.5 « 2.36 in. The bolster size will be made 6^ X 9^ X 1 ft. 4 in. 

6 720 

The required area in end bearing is 3^200 *7 ^ width of 9)-^ in. the bolster 

must be set into the post 6.6/9.5 = 0.59 in. Actually the dap will be made in. The 
upper bolts will be placed 3 in. below bottom of girder. Taking moments about the center 
of bearing of the bolster on the dap, and neglecting the lower bolts, M = (6,720) (2?^) * 
18,600 in.-lb. This overturning moment will be resisted by cornpiossion of the lower por¬ 
tion of the bolster against the post, and tension in the two upper bolts. This pair of bolts 
is 13 in. above the seat of the bolster in the post, and the effective lever aim of these bolts 
may be taken at of their height above the bolster seat. The tension in either of the 
two bolts is then 

18,500 

^ “ (2)(13)(«) 

The maximum intensity of pressure between the bolster and post need not be investigated, 
as it Will be very small with the length of bolster used. 


Attentio^ is called to the details of Fig. 34, in that the normal spacing of the 
joista jias beep modified at the posts, to bring a joist either side of the post. When 
the^e Joists jere either spiked or bolted to the post, and in addition a short piece of 
joist is spliced across the butt joint of the joists where such joint occurs at the 
post, a simple and inexpensive construction is secured which gives considerable 
stiffness to the building frame. 

16a. Post and Girder Cap Connections.—The bolster connections 
above discussed are usually impractical to employ, if ceilings exist, as the bolster 
will project beneath the ceiling line. In such cases, and in other cases where the 



Fig. 36.—Duplex malleable iron Fig. 36. —Ideal steel 
and steel combination cap. post cap, No. 3. 


Fig. 37.—Duplex steel post 
cap. 


above construction may be deemed unsightly, • metal post-caps of cast iron, 
wrought iron, or steel are used. Standard post-caps, usually of pressed steel, are 
made by the manufacturers of joist hangers, and may be purchased in stock sizes. 
Typical details of girder and post connections, using standard post-caps, are given 
in Figs. 35, 36, and 37 taken from manufacturers’ catalogs. The prices of these 
caps based on the unit cost per pound of steel are rather high, and it may often 

' By formula in Sec, 4, Art IS, the 10- X 10-in. column, if axially loaded, would carry 104,200 lb. 
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be possible to build up structural post-caps that will give satisfaction at a lower 
cost. Sometimes short pieces of I-beams or heavy channels, unsuited on account 
of length for any other purpose, may be purchased cheaply, and used for post¬ 
caps for cases in which it is only necessary to frame girders into two opposite sides 
of the posts; in other words, in the use of a two-way connection. 

A four-way post-cap is one wliich provides for beams on four sides of the posts. 
Four-way post-caps with joist and gird¬ 
er construction always result in unequal 
settlement of the floor. The joists, 
being supported on or by the girders, 
will settle an amount equal to the 
shrinkage in the depth of the girder, 
while the joists framing into the post 
and resting on the post-cap will not 
settle. The use of joist hangers be¬ 
tween joist and girder will not do away 
with this settlement, although the use 
of that type of hanger which connects 
into the approximate center of the 
girder will reduce the settlement to 
that due to the shrinkage of one-half the depth of girder. 

Cast-iron post-caps must be carefully designed to take care of the flexural 
stresses. A typical cast-iron post-cap is shown in Fig. 38. 



Fia. 38.—Dotaib of column and girder con¬ 
nection with special cast-iron post cap. 


Illustrative Problem.—Assume girder 12 X 16 in. on a 14-rt. span, upper story post 
12 X 12 in. and lower story post 14 X 14 in. The actual section of sized girder will be 
11^2 X 15Using a working stress of 1,800 lb. per sq. in., the safe load is 39,469 lb., 
say 40,000. The reaction is then 20,000 lb. At 300 lb. per sq. in., the required bearing 

area is g ' QQ -“ = 67 sq, in. With width of llj^^ in., the cap must have a seat » 6,8 

in. long, say 6 in., and will project 5 in. over the face of the 14- X 14-in. post. The moment 
on the post-cap may be assumed to be a maximum at the edge of the upper story post, 
with a value M » (20,000) (3) * 60,000 in.-lb. For cast iron, the working unit stroBS in 
flexure will be taken at 4,000 lb. per sq. in. The required section modulus of cap must 
60 000 

therefore bo =» 15. The sides of cap form two beams of rectangular section resisting 


this moment. Assuming a thickness of metal of 1 in., the depth of side must bo d «« 
\/in. The thickness of seat must now be computed. With a uniform 
bearing, the seat may be computed as a beam with fixed ends, or Af =» (J'i2)(l^f) I the pro¬ 
jecting width of plate is 6 in. The load on this portion is % X 20,000 « 16,667 lb. The 
length will be taken at 12 W in., or between the center of sides. Therefore M * (Hz) 
" 16,667 

(16,667) (12«= 17,360 in.-lb. The section modulus required is “4.34. The 


width being 5 in., the depth must be d 



2.28 in. The base must therefore 


be supported by ribs. Two ribs will be introduced. The bearing plate will now be 
assumed to take only one-half of the bending, one-half the load being transmitted by the 
rib to the vertical collar around the post. The thickness of base and collar must then be 
sufl&cient for each to sustain 6,650 in.-lb. Since both the projecting seat and the collar 
are fixed along one edge, the allowable unit stress in bending will be increased 50 per cent. 

8 333 

The required section modulus is then *“ 1*39, or with a width of 6 in,, the required 
thickness is 1.29. A thickness of iH will be used. 





SECTION 6 

DESIGN OF REINFORCED CONCRETE MEMBERS 

Reinforced concrete members are sharply distiiiguibhed from wooden or 
steel members in that, in the typical concrete structure, the various members are 
necessarily built monolithically and react upon each other. The determination 
of the proper external moment acting upon any member is therefore more difficult 
in reinforced concrete than in any other type. In this volume, however, we 
assume in treating of the design and detailing of reinforced concrete members 
that the loads, reactions, moments and all restraints acting upon each member 
are perfectly known and that our problem is limited to the proper design of mem¬ 
bers under such fully determine<l conditions. In practical designing work the 
designer must commonly determine the precise conditions governing each mem¬ 
ber as a part in a monolithic structure. This much more intricate problem is 
treated in the volume entited ^‘Reinforced Concrete and Masonry Structures. 

Even the design of the fully conditioned member of reinforced concrete is 
more complicated than that of any member of homogeneous material. The 
combination of two unlike materials in a single member makes necessary several 
computations in design which are not required with wooden or steel members. 
The use of proper diagrams and tables will greatly facilitate the computations 
and may be said to be practically indispensable. The designer should, however, 
become thoroughly familiar with the design of reinforced concrete members 
from the formulas alone and in the examples in this section we have frequently 
shown the complete design as well as the abbreviated design in which tables and 
diagrams are used to save work. A few of the more fundamental tables and dia¬ 
grams in continual use are given in this volume and these were selected or 
prepared with especial care. Diagrams involving several consecutive computa¬ 
tions (and in which several intermediate scales are necessarily suppressed) have 
been avoided. In practical design several simple diagrams, used in conjunction 
with a design summary sheet, have been found much preferable to the complex 
diagrams. In actual structures members of one kind wiU commonly be so nearly 
of a size that certain design steps will be identical and the use of the simple dia¬ 
grams as compared with the more complex reduces the labor and reduces as well 
the danger of making mistakes. 

The principal reinforced concrete members, the elements, as it were, of which 
reinforced concrete structures are composed, are the following: 

(а) The rectangular beam in flexure (of which the solid one-way slab is a 
special case) resting upon aligned supports and reinforced for tension only. 

(б) The T-beam in flexure (of which the ribbed slab is a special case) resting 
upon aligned supports and reinforced for tension only. 

(c) Same as (a) or (b) but reinforced for compression as well as tension. 

(d) The slab in flexure supported along its four edges and reinforced in two 
directions. 


484 
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(e) The flat slab in flexure supported directly upon columns. 

(/) Members subject to direct axial compression. 

(gr) Members subject to direct axial tension. 

{h) Members subject to direct stress and flexure combined. 

{%) Balanced cantilever slabs, or footings. 

Each of these classes of members will be treated separately with the necessary 
information for design given in compact form together with some examples of 
design computations. 

RECTANGULAR BEAMS AND ONE WAY SOLID SLABS 

A rectangular beam as a structural member may be a separate beam simply 
supported or partially fixed at its ends, a single span of a continuous beam, a single 
span in a rigid frame structure, nr a cantilever projection. In order to design the 
beam completely, the moment and shear must be known or readily obtainable 
for any section along its length. 

1. Formulas.—I"or this case the commonly used straight4ine formulas have 
already been developed in Sec. 1 in the chapter on “Simple and Cantilever 
Beams.” The symbols used in these formulas are given in Appendix A with the 
following exceptions: 

K = factor exi)ressing the ratio of the resisting moment of a beam or slab to 
bd^. If followed by the subscript c it is based upon the resisting moment as 
limited by the compression in the concrete. If followed by the subscript s it is 
based upon the resisting moment as limited by the steel in tension. Without sub¬ 
script, it commonly represents the condition of balanced reinforcement when 
Ke = Ka. (Subscripts for M have the same significance as noted above.) Also 
fn 7 bd^ 

® ~ 12 odd 12~()()6 ~ Other symbols will be explained at point of 
introduction. 

The formulas, as developed in Sec. 1, or deduced therefrom, are as follows: 


” n(l - k) 

__ nfejl ~ k) 
k 

Formulas (1), (2) and (3) apply to any type of reinforced concrete beam in 
which the values of /r, /« and n are known since they depend solely upon the 
straight line theory of stress variation. They are derived from the similar tri¬ 
angles of Fig. 1. 

The remaining formulas given below apply to rectangular beams with tensile 
reinforcement only. 

Position of the neutral axis 

k = \/2pn + (jmy — pn (4) 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


Arm of resisting couple 


(5) 
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Steel ratio for balanced reinforcement (when both fe and /, are used at their full 
allowable values). 

V == T-n -V W 


fc \nfc ^ V 


Steel ratio in general 

For over-reinforced beams 
M 

K = Kc — = 0.5fekj. 

Where M is expressed in foot-kips, 

bd^ 


A. fck 


M ^ Me ^ O.bfokjbd^ 
(9) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

2M M 


12,000 


= F = 


M (ft.-kips) 
K 


(10a) 


For under-reinforced beams 




El 

bd^ 


M Me ^ pfejbd^ = feAejd 

Pf4 (12) W- ^ = I 



Section Tension 

of Compress\or\ ® 

Member Stress Difigr#ims 

Fig. 1 .—Stress distribution in rectangular beams. 


Compressive unit stress in extreme fiber of concrete 

2Af 2vfe 

“■ kjbd^ ~ k 

Tensile unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement 

ilf Jlf 

“ Aejd “ R76d* 

Area of tensile reinforcement 

M 


( 11 ) 

(13) 


(14) 

(15) 
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By expressing M in foot-kips, for simple bending 


in which 


. ilf (ft.-kips) M (ft.-kips) 
^ f.jd ad 

12,000 


a = 


12,000 


Bond unit stress on longitudinal bars 


u = 


F 

Soj(i 


(17); with j 


7 

8’ 



(16a) 


(17a) 


Shearing unit stress (as a measure of diagon>*l tension) 


V 


“ bjd 


(18) 



(19) 


Tensile unit stress in web reinforcement consisting of vertical stirrups or a series 
of bars inclined at 45 deg. 



( 20 ) 


F's sin a* 
“ A^jd~ 


( 21 ) 


Tensile unit stress in web bars bent up in single inclined plane 




V' 

AI sin a 


( 22 ) 


A. 


_ F'_ 

fv sin a 


(23) 


In Fig. 1 the distribution of tensile, compressive and shearing stress over the 
cross-section of a rectangular beam is indicated and some of the symbols used 
in the above formulas illustrated. The variation in shear stress is shown by 
horizontal lines, but it should be noted that these lines represent the transverse 
shear stress as well. Table 3, pp. 473-474, gives values of iC, and p, computed 
for balanced reinforcement for various combinations of f'c and n, /c, /« and a. 

2. Span Length.—The span length is commonly considered as the clear span 
between supports when the beam is cast monolithic with substantial supports, 
or the center to center distance between supports (but not to exceed the clear 
span plus the depth of the beam) when the beam is not monolithic with its 
supports. Span lengths are somewhat arbitrarily fixed by city ordinances and 
vary considerably, but the best practice is given in the 1940 Joint Committee 
report. 

3. Shear and Moment Diagrams.—Where the load on a beam is other than 
uniformly distributed throughout its length, it is always desirable to make a load 
diagram, and the graphical representation (to scale) of tne shear and moment at 
all sections expedites design and aids in securing accurate results. Figure 2, 
which combines the load, shear, and moment diagrams for a single beam, is an 
example. Certain relations should be noted in this figure. The algebraic sum of 
the loads on either side of any section (or between any two sections) gives the 
change in the ordinate to the shear diagram between the reaction and the section 

yf 

* For angles other than 45 deg. /• ■■ ^ -r- 

A«|d(sin a + cos a) 
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(or between the two sections). Also, the algebraic sum of the areas under the 
shear curve between any two sections is equal to the change in ordinate to the 
moment diagram between the two sections. From these relations the shear 
diagram is readily constructed by summing up the loads across the beam, and in 
like manner the moment diagram is easily constructed by summing up areas 
under the shear diagram across tlie beam. The reactions (the end ordinates of 



teJ 

Fig. 2 .—Load-shear>moment graph. 


the shear diagram) and the moments at the beam ends (the end ordinates of the 
moment diagram) depend upon external forces and restraints and must be known 
as a condition prerequisite to design of the member. As an aid to design, it 
should be noted also that the moment passes through a maxitnum or minimum 
value at sections where the shear passes through zero. The moment diagram 
locates accurately the points of inflection (M = 0) and since the steel area A* is 
{M^oportional to the moment, it indicates the limiting points for bending or termi¬ 
nating bars. The shear diagram indicates the distance over which web reinforce¬ 
ment may be required, and a simple graphical construction for locating the spacing 
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Table 1.—Design Stresses by Various Specifications 


/e—extreme fiber stress in compression... 

fe —adjoining supports in continuous beams. 

ft —extreme fiber stress in tension, plain concrete foot¬ 
ings . 

t£-bon(i stress: 

Beams, slabs, one-way footings: 

Plain bars. 

Deformed bars. 

Multiple-way footings; 

Plain. 

Deformed. 

V —shear stress: 

Beams, no web reinforcement, no anchorage to 

longitudinal steel. 

Beams, anchorage to longitudinal steel but no web 

reinforcement. 

Beams, web reinforcement, no anchorage to longi¬ 
tudinal steel. .. 

Beams with properly designed web reinforcement 

and anchorage of longitudinal steel. 

Flat slabs at distance d from edge of column capital 

or dropped panel. 

Footings, longitudinal bars not anchored. 

Footings, longitudinal bars anchored. 

Combined footings and raft foundations designed as 
beam elements, properly designed web reinforce¬ 
ment and end anchorage. 

fe —bearing, full area loaded. 

Loaded on partial area. 

fe —axial compression. 

ft —stress in steel: 

Structural grade. 

Structural steel shapes. 

Intermediate grade. 

Hard pade. 

Cold-drawn steel wire. 


fo —tension in web reinforcement. 


ft —^tension in steel, one-way slabs, spun not over 12 ft. 

ft —compression in column vertical steel. 

Intermediate. 

Hard grade. 

Structural shapes. 

fr —allowable stress in metal core: 

Steel. 

Cast iron. 

Steel 1 


[ pipe. 


Working stresses permitted 
(all numerical quantities to be multiplied by f'«) 


1941 

A.C.I. 


0.45 


0.04« 

0.05^ 

0.045“.* 

0 . 066 ^“.** 


0.02 
0 03 
0.06 
0.12 
0.03 
6 ! 03 /* 


0.25 

0.375» 


18,000* 


20,000f 

20 , 000 » 

20 , 000 / 


18,000* 
20 , 000 / 
50% min. 
y.p.. 

40% nun. 
y.p."» 


16,000 

10 , 000 ’» 


Chicago 

1938 

New York 

1940 J.C. 

0.40 

0.40P 

0.45 

0.46 

0.45i> 

o.oa 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04»*< 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06M 

0.03 

0.03« 

0.03«.’* 

0.0375 

0.0375« 

0.0376M 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.12 

0.09 

0.12* 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.06 

0.25 

0.26 

0.30 

0.376» 


0.375 

0.164’* 
0,22* 

0.25 

0.25 

18,000* 

18,000 

18.000 

18,000 

20,000/ 

20,000/ 

25,000 

18,000 

20,000 

20,000* 

27,000« 

30,000” 

16,000 

20,000“ 

18.000 

20,000 

20,000 

16.000* 

25,000* 

50% min. 
y.p.< 

16,000V 


16,000 

20,000 


12,000 


16,000 

10,000" 

9,000 

10,000 




® But not to exceed 160 lb. per sq. in. 

*» But not to exceed 200 lb. per sq. in. 

With end anchorage IH times these values, but not to exceed 200 and 250 lb. per sq. in. for plain 
and deformed bars, ro8F>ectively. , ,, . , , , , 

* When Ve is in excess of 0.06/'c, web reinforcement should provide for total shear. 
f But not to exceed 75 lb. per sq. in. 

ffOn J-s area or less. , , . . ^ 

* Not to exceed 30,000 and up to and including bars. 

* Not to exceed 25,000 and up to and including H-in. bars. , ,, , 

* Rail, billet, and axle steel of intermediate and hard grade and cold-drawn steel wire. 

* All grades of steel. 

* Billet and axle steel, structural grade. 

** Not to exceed 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

» ^0 eq. (78). 
p For controlle( 

tensile working stress is 40 per c---- 

« Where special anchorage is used, these values may be doubled. 

*■ For controlled concrete only. 

* Rail steel (straight or machine bent bars only). 

< Cold-drawn sted wire. /»/»« 

“ Hig^h yield strength: permissible stress may be 60 per cent of yield point but not to exceed 30, wu 
lb. per sq. in. for reinforcement with areas not exceeding 0.14 sq. in. and 26,000 lb. per sq. in. for 
reinforcement with areas not exceeding 0.21 sq. in. 

* Intermediate-grade billet steel (min. yield point 60,000 lb. per sq. in.). 

In columns with lateral ties. , 

* In columns with continuous spirals. 
p Billets, also rail steel. 


For controlled concrete: when the yield point is in excess of 50,000 lb. per sq. in. the permissible 
le working stress is 40 per cent of the yield point, with a maximum value of 24,000 lb. per sq. in. 
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and position of stirrups may be superimposed upon either the shear or moment 
diagram. 

For the most common case of all—namely, that of beams under uniformly 
distributed load—the load-shear-moment graph is not generally drawn, since the 
design formulas for this case are simple and the limits have been tabulated and 
diagrams prepared that facilitate design to an even greater degree. 

4. Selection of Working Stresses. —The working stresses to be used in design 
are determined by the building ordinances where the building is to be erected, by 
the owner^s specifications, or by the designer's judgment, as the case may be. 
Commonly used standards are given in Table 1. At the. support of continuous 
or restrained beams an increase in the compressive unit stress is commonly per¬ 
mitted, for the amount of which various specifications should ^ie consulted. This 
allowance is permitted because the extra high stress intensity occurs over an 
•extremely short length of beam only, due to the very rapid decrease in the 
negative moment at the ends of beams. Under such conditions the less highly 
stressed concrete on either side restrains these fibers and enables them to carry 
much higher stresses than they could normally sustain. 

5. Assumption of Beam Weight. —In designing a rectangular reinforced 
concrete beam the size and hence the weight of the beam itself is always an 
unknown quantity and must first be assumed. With a little experience a very 
close guess can be made. The depth of the beam will ordinarily be limited by 
architectural considerations. The width of a rectangular beam is ordinarily 
made from H to % of d. The assumed dead weight of member must be added 
to the given loads, its reactions to the given reactions, and its probable end 
moments to those given. 

6. Steps to Be Taken in Design. —The remaining steps in the design of a 
rectangular beam are as follows: 

(a) From the maximum end shear (= reaction) calculate the value of hd 
by Formula (19). It is generally advisable to use two values of v, covering a 
range within which the designer wishes the final value to lie. 


Table 2.—^Values of n for Various Strengths of Concrete 


Value 

Values of fc for which n applies 

of n* 

A.C.I. 1941 

Chicago 

New York 1938 

1940 J.C. 

15 

All values of n 

All values of n 

All values of n 

2,000-2,400 

12 

10 

30,000 

“ 

30,000 

30,000 , 

“ // for 

J C 1 

2,500-2,900 

3,000-3,900 

8 

controlled con¬ 

4,000-4,900 

6 



crete 

5,000 and up 


* The 1940 J.C. recommends doubling value of n for lightweight aggregate. 


(5) From the maximum moments, positive and negative, determine the value 
of F by Formula (10a) taking K from Table 3, pp. 473-474, for the stresses speci¬ 
fied. Then enter Table 4 with F and select values of 6 and d to satisfy Formula 
(19). Check the assumed beam weight against this selection. It may be 
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necessary at this point to repeat the work thus far a number of times to obtain 
consistent results, but experience will soon reduce this to a single trial. 

(c) Find the area A. of tensile steel required for positive and negative moment, 
using Formulas (16) or (16a). Either part of the formula may be used, taking the 
value of j or of a from Table 3. j is very commonly taken as % for rectangular 
beams and slabs, without material error. The number and size of bars may be 
taken from Tables 7 and 8, pp. 482 and 484, respectively. 

(d) Compute the bond unit stress by Formula (17). The two critical sections 
will commonly be: (1) at the face of the support for the tension steel at the top of 
the beam, and (2) at the point of inflection for the tension steel at the bottom 
of the beam. If the bond stress is too high it may be decreased by the use of 
smaller rods or the allowable bond increased by hooking the ends of the rods. 

(e) Compute the shearing unit stress and <iesign the web reinforcement. This 
is discussed in Art. 7. 

(/) Determine the total depth of the beam by adding in the necessary thick¬ 
ness of protective concrete. This is discussed in Art. 8. Then review the design. 

7. Design of Web Reinforcement.—The most economical web reinforcement 
consists of that portion of the longitudinal steel which lies in the web in passing 
from the upper to the lower plane. Where a considerable number of bars are 
bent, a very effective system of web reinforcement may be provided by proper 
detailing. The stress in this steel may be computed by Formula (20) or (22), 
depending upon whether the rods are bent in several sets or all in one plane. 
To resist the negative moment properly this steel must ordinarily reach the upper 
level at some distance out from the face of the support (see Fig. 7, p. 459, and 
Art. 26), and this leaves a portion of the beam immediately adjacent to the sup¬ 
port without web reinforcement. There may also be another portion, if shearing 
stresses are high, between the bent bars and the center that will need web rein¬ 
forcement. To cover these portions, vertical or inclined stirrups are usually 
introduced, the stress being computed by Formula (20). Inclined stirrups and 
bent bars are more logical web reinforcement than vertical stirrups, since they 
take tensile stress from the first loading of the beam, whereas vertical stirrups 
become effective only when the concrete begins to show fine tensile cracks. In 
other words, vertical stirrups only jump to the rescue when the concrete starts to 
fail in diagonal tension. However, they do effectively prevent that failure and 
hold the cracks to much the same minute size as the tension cracks which are 
similarly restrained by the longitudinal reinforcement. Vertical stirrups have 
the preference in the field over inclined stirrups on account of the ease with which 
they may be placed and the support they afford the longitudinal steel before the 
concrete is placed. Tests show that the ultimate strength of beams is not affected 
by the direction of the stirrups within the limits of 45 deg. and somewhat beyond 
90 deg. to the longitudinal steel. The deflection will be somewhat greater with 
vertical stirrups.^ 

The shearing unit stress permitted on the plain concrete, Wc, is commonly 
specified as 0.02/'*.. Thus for fe == 3,750, Vc would be 75 lb. per sq. in. The 
total shear carried by the concrete at any section will be Vehjdy while that remain¬ 
ing to be taken up by the web reinforcement will be F' — F — Vchjd. The com¬ 
putations for spacing and the necessary total area of stirrups or web reinforcement 

^ Vertical etirrups are of importance in design for torsion also. 
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are best accomplished by an understanding of the fundamental formulas involved 
and their use in connection with graphics and tables developed for reducing the 
labor involved. 

The total number of stirrups required to reinforce the web of any beam is a 
function of the area of its shear diagram and hence also a function of the ordinates 



Fig. 3.—Graphical solution for stirrups. 


to the moment diagram. In Fig. 3 a load-shear-moment graph for a beam has 
been drawn and on the shear diagram that portion of the shear accounted for by 
the concrete at a unit stress Vc is shown. At the left end there remains an area 
ABDC which must be carried on web steel. By Formula (20) the area 7's 
carried by a single vertical stirrup is V's = fvAvjd* The total number of stirrups 
required at the left-hand end will therefore be 

ar ea ABDC 
fA.jd 

The number at the right end is found in the same way from the triangular area 
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EFG. Since the area V's will commonly be expressed in inch pounds, the dis¬ 
tances along the shear diagrams must be reduced to inches to avoid confusion. 
The stirrup section will represent the area of two legs in the common U-type 
of stirrup. For inclined stirrups a similar analysis results in 

,. area ABCD sin a ^ x 

^ - (24a) 


On the moment diagram the area of the shear curve ABHO is the sum of the 
ordinates Mx and Ml- The area CDHO = {vtbjd)Xf where x is the length of 
beam at that end requiring web reinforcement. The area ABDC is the difference, 
and the formula for the total number of stirrups at either end may be written 


Ns 


(Mx) ± (Ml) — (vchjd)x . 
lATjd “ 


(246) 


The + sign must be so selected as to give an arithmetical sum of the moments. 

The spacing of stirrups can be determined graphically from the moment 
diagram. This method of determining stirrup spacing is exact when the stress 
Ve on the concrete is taken as one-third or any other fixed proportion of the total 
shearing unit stress. For the usual assumption of a fixed value of Vc independent 
of the shearing unit stress on the member, the results are approximate but the 
error is small. To determine the stirrup spacing from the moment diagram, 
compute the area ABDC and plot it to any scale, as the line ///, with 11 in the 
moment curve, and draw the closing line AJ- Now divide HJ into a number of 
equal parts twice as great as the number of stirrups required at the left end of the 
member. From the first, third, fifth, etc., of these points draw lines parallel to 
AJ and their intersection with the moment curve locates the position of the 
stirrups which must be scaled parallel to the axis of the beam. The moment 
curve must be plotted accurately to permit of this determination. The number 
of stirrups found above is the minimum that may be used, except that certain 
ones may be omitted in portions of the beam fully reinforced against shear by 
bent-up longitudinal bars. Additional stirrups are often required to comply 
with regulations as to maximum spacing, etc. 

Some designers strongly favor the use of bent-up bars exclusively as web 
reinforcement and such an arrangement is welcome in the field. Generally this 
would involve the addition of at least one bar to the steel area over the support, 
since a single bar can hardly be placed so as to be effective in tension and at the 
same time properly reinforce the end of the beam against diagonal tension. 

If the 1940 J.C. recommendation relative to bar spacing is followed, the upper 
portion of the bent-up bar adjacent to the support would lie in the face of the sup¬ 
port or over the support itself, and any 45-deg. diagonal line running upward and 
away from the support would intersect at least one line of web reinforcement. 
This recommendation amounts to encouraging the designer to use the 45-deg. 
bend where moment bars are bent up. 

If there are enough moment bars that may be turned up to satisfy the 1940 
J.C. recommendations and to satisfy the requirements of eqs. (20) and (21) as to 
spacing, obviously the most economical way to provide for web reinforcement is to 
bend up the moment bars. The procedure generally followed is: (a) compute 
maximum shear at the face of the support and also the distance from the face 
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of the support to a vertical section on which the shearing stress v by Formula (18) 
does not exceed the allowable value for plain concrete webs, or draw the shear 
diagram similarly to that shown in Fig. 3; (6) compute the number of moment 
bars that must enter the support to satisfy requirements as to bond stress u. 
The remaining moment bars may be turned up (provided conditions in Art. 12 
are complied with), preferably at 45 deg., a few inches nearer the support than 
they are needed for moment requirements, but according to the J.C. recommenda¬ 
tions those bars bent up nearest the support should start at a distance d or less 
from the support. The spacing from there on toward the center of the beam 
•may be determined by eq. (21), but at no time may s be gi*eater than d as shown 
in Fig. 48, Sec. 1, when 45 deg.; (c) when no more moment bars are available for 
shear and the total shear is greater than v^hjd^ then it is customary to add vertical 

V 

stirrups at spaces in accordance wdth eq. (20) until is no greater than 

0.02/'r. If the designer wishes to use vertical stirrups next to the supports in 
order to take advantage of the bent-up moment bars as negative moment bars, 

the first stirrup must be no fartlier from the support than however, Av and/v in 

eq. (20) may be such that s for some distance from the support may be less 

than 

8. Depth of Concrete below Horizontal Reinforcement.—The thickness of 
the protective coating of concrete over the reinforcement varies for different 
purposes. The minimum recpiirement is that to prevent the admission of 
moisture to cause corrosion and this depends upon the size of reinforcement used. 

The 1940 J.C. recommends that 

. . , bars parallel to Iho exterior surface of any member not exposed to the weather shall 
be embedded at least one bar diameter for round bars, or one diagonal dimension for square 
bars, but in no case less than ^'4 in. from the exterior surface. At those surfaces of footings 
and other principal structural members in whicli the concrete is deposited directly against 
the ground, metal reinforcement shall have a minimum covering of at least 3 in. of concrete. 

Other severe exposures should be protected with 2 in. of concrete for bars over 
^ in. in diameter and with in. for bars under in. At the underside of 
exposed slabs, 1 in. should be required. 

For severe fire exposures, the 1940 J.C. recommendations go as high as 2 in. 
coverage for columns, beams, girders, and unprotected ribbed slabs and 1 in. for 
solid slabs for a fire duration of 4 hr. 

Metal fabric or wire mesh should have a minimum coverage of in. where in 
unexposed surfaces and 1 H in. where exposed to water, ground, or weather. 

Some authorities recommend an extra inch of covering reinforced with a light 
mesh where the aggregate is made up of quartz-bearing minerals which in some 
cases disintegrate rapidly under conditions induced by fire. 

9. Designing of Solid One-way Slabs. —Solid one-way slabs are designed in 
exactly the same manner as beams, a strip of slab 1 ft. wide (6 = 12 in.) being 
treated as a beam. The steps are identical with those given for beams, except 
that A, represents the steel area in a 12-in. width of slab due to a certain size of 
bar at a certain spacing^ instead of the steel area due to a certain number of bars* 
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If Ai is the area of one bar, the spacing in inches to give any total area in a 
width of 12 in. will be (see Table 5). 

10. Bar Spacing and Supporting Devices—^Bar Sizes. —The specihcation of 
adequate spacing and supporting devices to hold the reinforcing bars in their 
designed position while the concrete is being placed is properly a part of the 
design and should be shown on the details. 

Present day practice has largely standardized ten bar sizes for use as con¬ 
crete reinforcement and many of the largest steel bar manufacturers will furnish 
only those sizes. To avoid the necessity of substitution it is best to use only 
standard sizes in design and in the tables in this volume only such sizes are given— 
see Tables 7 and 8. For column ties and stirrups an eleventh size, namely 
is also readily obtainable. 

11. Minimum Spacing of Bars in Beams. —The particular ordinance or 

specification under which tlie design is made will invariably contain many limita¬ 
tions on the details of the design and these vary widely in different cases. City 
ordinances are not always up to date. The practice of the building department 
is often more liberal than the letter of the code. The 1940 J.C. specifics that the 
minimum spacing between parallel bars shall be 2^^ times the . , ■ 

diameter of round or 3 times the side dimension of square bars, \ _ 

but in no case shall the clear distance between biirs be less 

than 1H times the maximum size of the coarse aggregate or 

less than 1 in. in beams and girders or in. in columns. SSo SSt 

The 1941 A.C.I. Code is somewhat less conservative (see * : 

Table 8 ). Beyond these minimums the concrete between the 4 -““Spacing of 

bars must have sufficient area to transmit, in horizontal shear, 

the increment (or decrement) in the tension received from the bars through bond 

stress. 

In Fig. 4 the concrete on the section AB (of unit length) must be able to 
resist a horizontal shear equal to the sum of the bond stresses on the perimeter 
of the lower bar and the semi-perimeter of the upper bar. This consideration is 
the basis of the allowable clear spacing worked out in the accompanying table, in 
which the rapid increase in the spacing with many layers of bars is well shown. 


Clear Spacing Between Bars of Size Shown—(Inches) 



Layer 

% in.0 
or less 

H in j 

^ 1 

H in 

1 in. 

* 

1 in. 

□. 

IH in. 

□ 

1 IM in* 
□ 

Outer.... 


. 1.00 

1.12 

1.31 

1.50 

2.12 

2.39 

2.66 

2nd. 


. 1.48 

1.77 

2.06 

2.36 

8.00 

3.38 

8.76 

3rd. 


. 2.46 

2.94 

3.44 

8.03 

6.00 

6.62 

6.26 

4th. 


. 3.48 

4.11 

4.80 

6.60 

7.00 

7.86 

j 

8.76 


The above valuee are based upon a bond unit stress of 100 lb. per sq. in. and upon a horisontal shear¬ 
ing unit stress of 200 Ib. per sq. in. If the actual maximum bond unit stress is greater or less than 100 
lb. per sq. in., the clear spacing will vary in proportion, except that the minimum spacing based on sue 
of aggregate and on size of bar must be maintained in all oases. This table contemplates the use of 
fi in. stone as the maximum size. 

For rectangular beams the critical section as to bar spacing is at the face of 
the support for the steel taking negative moment and at the point of inflection 
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for the steel taking positive moment. If the top of the beam at the support 
is monolithic with the floor slab, forming a T-beam, only the section at the point 
of inflection remains critical. 

12. Bars Carried Through to Support.—^The 1940 J.C. recommends that nega¬ 
tive tensile reinforcement at the supported end of a restrained or cantilever beam 
or member of a rigid frame should extend in or through the supporting member 
far enough to develop the maximum tension in the bar with bond stresses not 
exceeding 0.04/'^ for plain or 0.05/'c for deformed bars. 

This may call for special anchorage in the form of hooked ends with a diameter 
of the bend not less than six bar diameters and with an extension of the free end 
of at least four bar diameters. It is recommended that end anchorage be assumed 
to develop a maximum stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. in the bar so anchored. 

Every beam should have a number of bars carried straight through in the 
bottom to the support. 

In simply supported beams and freely supported ends of continuous beams, at 
least one-third of the positive reinforcement should extend into the supports a 
distance sufficient to develop one-half the allowable stress in the bars. 

In restrained or continuous beams at least one-fourth of the positive reinforce¬ 
ment should extend into the supports. 

13. Points Where Horizontal Reinforcement May Be Bent.—Having deter¬ 
mined the minimum number of bars which must continue in the bottom, the 
points at which bars may be bent up are determined from the moment diagrams, 
remembering that the steel area required is directly proportional to the moment. 
By dividing the maximum positive moment ordinate into as many equal parts as 
there are bars required at the center and projecting these parts horizontally to 
the moment curve, the points at which successive bars may be bent is readily 
determined. A similar construction upon the negative moment ordinate shows 
where bars may be bent down and completely fixes the best bending of the bars. 
In restrained or continuous beams two bars or at least one-third of the total 
reinforcement provided for negative moment should extend beyond the point of 
inflection a distance sufficient to develop one-half of the allowable stress in the 
bars so extended, or at least 12 diameters, but not less than one-twentieth of the 
span length beyond the point at which computations indicate that it is no longer 
needed to resist stress. 

14. Size of Web Reinforcement Bars.—^Web reinforcement bars in general 
and vertical stirrups in particular are required to develop very high tensile 
stresses in very short embedded lengths. This means high bond unit stress and 
severe anchorage requirements and calls for the use of small rods in ordinary beam 
depths. It is a very common error to use too large stirrups, and some of the objec¬ 
tion to vertical stirrups is really objection to this abuse. A H-m, vertical stirrup 
in a beam of 12 in. depth is no more effective than a %-in. stirrup and the proper 
size to use in this beam would be >i-in. The stirrup of large diameter simply 
slips. 

16. Anchorage of Web Reinforcement Bars.—^According to the 1940 J.C. 
each end of each web reinforcement bar should be provided with end anchorage 
in one of five ways: 

(a) If a bent-up moment bar, by proper embedment or hook at the end not 
stressed beyond 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 
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(6) If a stirrup, by rigid attachment, as by welding, to the main longitudinal 
reinforcement. 

(c) By bending around and in close contact with a bar of the longitudinal 
reinforcement, into the form of a U-stirrup or loop. 

(d) A hook placed as close to the upper or lower surface of the beam as the 
requirements of fire and rust protection will allow. In estimating the capacity 
of the anchorage the stress devel¬ 
oped by bond between mid-height 
of the beam and the center of 
bending of the hook may be added 
to the capacity of the hook, which 
if bent to a semicircle of six di¬ 
ameters with the free end ex¬ 
tended four diameters may be con¬ 
sidered good for 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 

(e) An adequate length of embedment either straight or bent in the upper or 
lower one-half of the effective depth of the beam. Anchorage of this type should 
not be relied on for stirrups in cases where the shearing stress in the web exceeds 
that recommended for beams without end anchorage of the longitudinal reinforce¬ 
ment, namely 0.06/'c. 

Figure 5 shows acceptably detailed stirrups for rectangular beams. It is not 
important in a rectangular beam which end of a stirrup, bent as shown, is upper¬ 
most if both ends are adequately anchored. Type ^‘a^^ is the common form of 
vertical stirrup. Type “b^^ is required in some cities when the steel in the com¬ 
pression face is designed to take compression. Type “c^^ is more commonly used 
for inclined stirrups, while type “d,’’ with the hooks turned outward, is the com¬ 
mon stirrup for T-beams. 

Some Steel manufacturers have placed upon the market unit frames in which 
the stirrups are made of continuous wires or small rods, looped about the top and 
bottom bars, and spaced to meet the design. These are excellent details but for 
some reason have not come into general use. 

16. Rtiles for Stirrup Spacing.—^The 1940 J.C. specifications require that 
where bars are bent up in a single plane, the effective dimension s, which is obtain¬ 
able from Formula (21), is to be measured one-half way each from the bar at 
mid-depth of the beam and should not exceed fid, Web reinforcement should 
be so spaced that every 45-deg line extending from mid-depth of the beam (down¬ 
ward and towards the nearest support) to the longitudinal tension bars should be 
intersected by at least one line of web reinforcement. If the shearing stress 
exceeds O.Oiyfe every such line should be intersected by two such lines of web 
reinforcement. 

Where both types of web reinforcement are used to reinforce the same portion 
of the web, the total shearing resistance of this portion of the web is assumed 
to be the sum of the shearing resistances computed for each type separately. 

17. Beam Sizes Influenced by Formwork.—^The dimensions of concrete 
beams are frequently influenced in practical design by the formwork. The beam 
bottom form is made up of plank which must be cut to fit the beam width, unless 
this width is made to fit the plank. Widths of in., in., 9fi in. and llfi 
in. permit the use of one-piece plank bottoms without stripping or filling, while 



(a) (b) (c) id) 

Fig. 5.—Stirrup bending details. 
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widths of 13J^ in., 15K in., etc., are suitable for two-piece bottoms for wider 
beams. Adherence to such a program will also avoid the common error of 
making an immense number of different beam sizes. A reasonable number of 
different depths and widths of beams will be economical even though some con¬ 
crete is used at less ^han its allowable compressive unit stress. Forms frequently 
cost more than either the steel or the concrete. 

18. Camber in Forms. —Beams deflect due to shrinkage of the concrete in 
hardening and due to plastic (inelastic and hence permanent) deformation in the 
concrete under long continued loading, as well as due to the load on the beam at 
any given instant. Forms should therefore be camberea and the amount of 
camber should take into account all of the causes of deflection. Measurements 
of completed floors show that the usual allowances are too small. This may be 
said to be a matter for the contractor to handle rather than the designer, but it 
frequently happens that the designer is the only i)erson connected with the job 
who is competent to compute the proper camber and that he should take it upon 
himself to see that it is done. 

19. Construction Loads.— When designing members for very light loads, it 
is sofnetimes advisable to investigate the effect of such loading as is liable to 
come upon them during the construction of the building of which they are a 
part. The engineer must at times protect himself against the carelessness or 
ignorance of some man on the job who is looking for a space to tuck away a couple 
of carloads of gypsum or partition tile. The safe load, in some easily under¬ 
standable units, should be plainly marked on the drawings at least. 

20. Temperature Reinforcement. —Temperature changes and shrinkage may 
be neglected in the computation of stresses for buildings of ordinary size. In 
localities where the temperature change is large, joints may be necessary as often 
as each 200 ft.; under more favorable conditions joints may be reduced to every 
500 or 600 ft., except that in roof construction 100 ft. is a good rule in northern 
climates. In addition, joints should be provided in L-, T-, or U-shaped buildings. 

Illustrative Problem.—To design a rectangular beam, freely supported, of 20-ft. spin 
resting on 12>iu. brick walls, carrying a uniformly-distributed load of 1,860 lb. per ft. The 
total depth of beam is limited to 3G in. A 2-in. protective cover over the principal rein¬ 
forcement is to be provided, fe *= 650, /, = 16,000, and n — 15. 

For solution in detail sec Design Sheet 1. The following notes refer to that design 
sheet: (a) Deductions for effective depth are 2 in. (protective cover) plus }4 in. (half of bar 
dimension); (5) instead of revising the moment computation above, the revised load is 
introduced in this way as a correction; (c) selected from Table 7; (d) clear span is 20 ft. ' 
less 1 ft. (wall) * 19 ft. 

Illustrative Problem.—To design a rectangular beam to carry two concentrated loads 
of 10,000 lb. each, applied 6 ft. from either end of 18-ft. clear span, and also to carry uni¬ 
formly distributed loads amounting to 375 lb. per ft. between the concentrated loads and 
750 lb. per ft. between the concentrated loads and ends of span. The left reaction from 
this loading is fixed (by adjoining span conditions) as 15,750 lb. and the right reaction as 
14,750 lb. A bending moment of —33,250 ft.-lb. acts upon the left end of member and 
one of —24,250 ft.-lb. acts upon the right end. Use /« ~ 800, assuming a 2,000-lb. 
concrete. 

For solution see Design Sheet 2. The following notes apply to that sheet: (a) Based 
on usual assumption of tcL^/12; (5) weight of reinforced concrete is commonly assumed 
to be 150 lb. per cu. ft.; (c) spacing of bars taken from Table 8; (d) sign of moment is 
neglected—^reinforcement is in top of member; (e) this steel area will be designed when 
steel available from adjoining span is known; (/) by inspection, bond is higher at left 
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support and only one computation is necessary; (g) in evaluating Formula (24), p, 442 
the length x is here given in feet because the moments are stated in foot-pounds, and the 
whole then multiplied by 12 to reduce to inch-pounds. 

Illustrative Problem.—Check the design of a rectangular beam, as given below, and 
determine magnitude of all principal stresses, using 1940 J. C. specifications and assuming a 
2 ,000-lb. concrete. The beam is 12 in. wide and 24 in. deep, with 2 in. cover over the 
main bars. The reinforcement consists of four ^^-in. round deformed bars of intermediate- 
grade steel of which two are bent up at each end. There are 8 J^^-in. round vertical stirrups 
at each end spaced 4 in., 2 at 6 in., 2 at 8 in., 2 at 10 in., and 12 in. This is one of a series 
of spans, all alike, making up a continuous beam. The clear span is 18 ft. and the super¬ 
imposed load 1,600 lb. per ft. 

For solution see Design Sheet 3, The following notes apply to that sheet: (a) Some 
specifications require iyL*/12, but this is not a controlling item in this design; (6) this 
computation indicates that very low stirrup stresses have been used in this design—num¬ 
ber of strrrups could be reduced; (c) v = 72 (appror.) at 1st stirrup less (i>c = )40 leaves 
32 lb. per sq. in., to be taken by stirrup. 

Illustrative Problem.—To design a fully conthiuous floor slab for a superimposed load 
of 160 lb. per sq. ft. The span is 8 ft. Use A.C.I. stresses. Assume a 2,000-lb. con¬ 
crete and hard grade plain bars. 

For solution see Design Sheet 4. The following note applies to that sheet: Compressive 
stress in the concrete and diagonal tension are practically never critical in solid slabs like 
this, particularly at the support where the positive moment bars form compressive 
reinforcement. 
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DESIOH SHEET 1 

Assume dead weight of beam as 450 lb. per ft. 

Total dead and live load =* 460 + 1,850 * 2,300 lb. per ft. 

Jlf » = (2,300)(20)» (y) = 1,380,000 in.-Ib. = 115 ft.-kips 

For /* » 650, ft — 16,000 and n = 15 (from Table 3): 

p * 0.0077;y =« 0.874, say %; k =- 0.379; and K « 108 

p = M = 1.065 

a. 

From Table 6 note that 1.04 is at intersection of 6 = 11and d — 33. Use h « 11and 

d « 33K- 

d = 36 - 2H = 33.5 in.(‘*> 

( 150\ 

= 436 lb. per ft. D + LL 2,286 lb. per ft. 

At center, by (16): 

, 2,286(''> 1,380,000 

* “ 2,300 ■ (16,000) (%) (33.5) “ 

From Table 7 we find that two 1-in. square and two ?i-in. round bars give an area 
of 2.88 sq. in., which is close enough. 

At face of support, the number of bars required in bottom, whore u = 0.04/'c = 80, is 
by (17), 

V (2,286) (9.6) W 
20 a= —; *= = ^^*26 m. 

ujd (80)(%)(33.6) 

Carry two 1-in. square and one ?i-in. round bars (So *= 10.35 sq. in.) straight through 
in bottom. 

Bend up one ^^-in. round bar to top of member of each end, at a 46-deg. angle and 
anchor with hook. 

By (18) at end, 

(2,286) (9.5) 

* “ (11.62) (%)(.33'.5) = P'”' *"• 

allowable shear in the concrete = 60 lb. per sq. in. 

U' = 4 X 1158 X% X 33.5 = 1,367 lb. 

By (22), 

/ — 1,367 . ,, . 


0.44 X 0.707 


i 4,400 lb. per sq. in. 


This takes care of the shear for a distance of 30 in. from the support where 

7 

V •= 64 = 47.2 lb. per sq. in. 

9.6 

This is below the amount, 0.03/'o = 60 lb. per sq. in., permitted by the specifications for 
2,000-lb. concrete. 
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DESIGN SHEET % 

Assume dead weight of beam =* 250 lb. per ft. 
Correction for dead weight: 


Item 

Superimposed 

loads 

Dead weight 

Total 

Left reaction. 

15,750 

2,250 

18,000 

Right reaction. 

14,750 

2,250 

17,000 

Left moment. 

-33,250 

-6,750(0) 

-40,000 

Right moment. 

-24,250 

-6,750(o) 

-31,000 


Figure 2 is the load-shear-moment graph for this member. From this figure maximum 
moment at center is 44,700 ft.-lb. = 44.7 ft.-kips. 

For /. * 18,000, fc = 800 and n = 15 (from Table 3) 

p *= 0.0089; j » 0.867; A; = 0 4; and JiT = 139 
M =* 44.7 ft.-kips 

d = 18M for F « 0.328 

In Table 6, try 6 =» llj-^ in. 

Take hd = 11.62 X 19 = 221. 


Beam weight = (11.62) (21) = 2541b. per ft. (assumption O.K.) 

V144/ 

At center, by (16): A, ^ (jg ^00Qy(^ ^^7)\l9) round bars, 

(from Table 7) 

From Table 8, note that five 5^-in. round bars could be placed in 11 in., but better 
place four in the bottom layer with 2^2 by for spacing and the remaining two bars 

in the upper layer. 

M left end. by (16): A. = ^gj gSu9j “ 

At right end, by (16): A, * round bars 

IQ non 

At face of left support,</> by (17): u = 4(1 96) (d 867) (1^ 

16 200 

At left point of inflection, by (17): u « 3 (x 96 ' ) ( 0 ' 867) ( 1 ^ * 168 lb. per sq. in. 

u =» 140 is O.K. with deformed bars with hooked ends, i.e., u = 0.05/'d + 50 %. 
u ** 168 is too high. Carry four J^^-in. round bars through in bottom; u =* 126. 

This is O.K. with deformed bars with hooked ends. 

At left end. by (18): e = (ii - .eeySKl ^ “ 

A, — 0.2208 sq. in. for one ?^-in. round TJ 
Number of ?^-in. round U-stirrups at left end. by (24) ■- 

37.600 - (-40.000) - (40)(11.62)(0.867)(19)(6) v io _ o 

(16.000) (0.867) (19) (0.2208) 

Number of ^-in. round TJ-stirrups at right end. by (24) — 

41.600 - (-31,000) - (40)(11.62)(0.867)(19)(6) s, ,0 _ 7 

(16,000) (0.867) (19) (0.2208) ' 

K'at left end - 18,000 - (40)(11.62)(0.867)(19) - 10,320 lb. 

V at 10,000 lb. load » 6,320 lb. 

By (20): . - - 6.66 in. at left «rpport 

10,320 


At left end, by (16): A. 

At right end. by (16): A. - 

At face of left support, by (17): u '■ 

At left point of inflection, by (17): u 


= 1.26 sq. in.^®^ « four %-in. round bars 


By (20); 


8 n 11 in. at 10,000 lb. load, but maximum 8 allowed between vertical stirrups is hence 

8 at 10,000 lb. load « 0^ in. No stirrups are needed between the 10,000 lb. loads. 

Total depth of beams “19-1-^6 + • 20^ He i**- W 21 in. 
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DESIGN SHEET 8 


Live load per foot of span ~ 1,500 lb. 

Weight of beam - 12 X 24 X 


5 « 12 in.; cf « 24 - 2 - M *= 21.62 in.; ^g == 4 X 0.44 = 1.76 sq. in. 


tyX^aco) /12\ 

Moment at center * « \1G/ (1»800)(18)2 = 438,000 in.-lb. 

Moment at ends * ~ = (|^) (1,800) (18)2 = 584,000 in.-lo. 


h 


Approximate steel stress, by (15). 
At end, by (9): 

By (7): 


/. = 
K = 
V = 


584,000 _ 

(1.76)(:%)(21.62) “ 
5 « 4.000 ^ 

(12)(21.62)2 


1.76 


(12) (21.62) 


0.0068 


17,500 lb. per sq. in. 


From (12), with p = 0.0068 and K = 104, j = 0.88; from (5), k = 0.36; from (7), 
= 650 lb. per sq. in., fn = 17,400 lb. per sq. in. 


At face of support by (17): 

At Ko point of span by (17). 
By (18) 


40 

By proportion ^ 


9 — X 
9 ’ 


X 


(1.800) (9 ) 

“ “ (9.42) (0.88) (21.62) * 

(1,800) (0.4) (18) 

" = (4:7T)(6.88)(2I:62) = P®" «<!• *”■ 

_ (1,800)(9) _ _ 

® ~ (12)(0.88) (21.62) “ 

4 ft. « 48 in. «= required stirrup distance. 



By (24) and preceding text. 

Shaded area - (32).(12)(0.88)(21.62) (y) - 176,000 in.-lb. 


Number of %-in. round U-stirrups 
By (20),/. 


175,000 


(16,000) (0.2208) (0.88) (21.62) 


2.6 each end.<>> 


(i) — Ve)hjds 
Avjd 


(30)(12)(0.88)(21.62)(7) „ 

^ « 11,400 lb. per sq. m. in stirrup 


(0.2208) (0.88) (21.62) 


next to support. 
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DESIGN SHEET 4 

For A.C.I, stressest fe — 900, ft — 18,000 and n » IS, Table 3 gives J "* 0.8S7, k 
0.429 and ifT « 165. 

Assume a 4-in. slab, weight = 50 lb. per sq. ft. 

Superimposed load on slab *= 

200 lb. per sq. ft. 

Moment at supports « = (||) (200) ( 8 )* « 12,800 m.-lb. 

6 = 12 in. 

By (10): 

j 12,800 

*= ^ * 0.47 sq. in., d = 2.56 in. 

Used = 2.65 in. By (16): 

^ 12,800 

" WOOOlI^S^ = f*- 

Spacing of J^-in. round bars = — 4.16; make thorn 4J^ in. on centers 

Use same moment and same reinforcement at center, although moment is actually less. 
By (17): 


“ (1.18)(2.91)(%)(2.55) *“■ 

This bond is higher than ordinances allow, except with well anchored bars. To con¬ 
form to the ordinances all the bars would l>e carried through in the bottom and additional 
J^-in. round bars at 4 in. centers provided in the top of the slab over supports. 

At face of support, by (18) 


(200) (4) 
(12) (Jg) (2.56) 


29.8 lb. per sq. in. 


By (14), compression in concrete, <«>/« 


( 2 ) (12,800) 

(0.429) (0.867y(12) (2.66) * 


Total slab thickness = 2.55 +0.19 + 0.76 - 3.49 in. 


89 lb. per sq. in. 


T-BEAMS AND RIBBED ONE-WAY SI^ABS 

In reinforced concrete structures the slabs and beams are poured in one opera¬ 
tion and the two are in fact monolithic. The compression occurring in the top of 
the beam near the center of the span will be resisted by the slab directly over the 
beam and for a considerable distance on either side. Thus the effective section 
resisting positive moment of the vast majority of beams in actual structures is a 
T-section and such beams are called T-beams. In ordinary 
construction and in open-joist construction the same co-action of slab and rib 
occurs and these t3rpes must be designed as T-beams. 

A T-beam as a structural member may be a separate beam, a single span in a 
continuous beam or in a framed structure, or a cantilever projection as in foot¬ 
ings. Furthermore all T-beams with end restraint must be treated as rectangular 
beams over some part of their length. In order to present a T-section in flexure 
for both positive and negative moment, a beam must have an I-ehape. Such 
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beams do occasionally occur but the usual case of a T-beam member involves 
design as a T-beam only for positive moment near the center and design as a 
rectangular beam for negative moment at each end. 

21. Formulas.—Certain additional notation becomes necessary in designing 
T-beams.. This notation is given in Appendix A. 

Figure 6 shows the distribution of stress over a T-beam section and illustrates 
some of the symbols used in the formulas. In this figure the portion adhe is 
called the flange^ the portion fgnm is called the stem, and the portion hcnm is 
called the web. 

If the slab is thick and the beam shallow, kd may be less than t and the neutral 
axis lies within the flange. This condition is commonly designated as Case I 
in T-beam analysis. Since the concrete in tension is neglected in flexure the 
stress distribution and formulas for positive moment are identical with those for 
rectangular beams given in Art. 1, p. 436, except the following: 

b'd = I (26) 

For negative moment N must be substituted for ft in all formulas and the design 
made for rectangular beams at the support where there is no flange available for 
compression. Very commonly this negative moment section will have com¬ 
pressive reinforcement and in this case the design becomes that of a doubly- 
reinforced rectangular beam. 




Fig. 6 .—Stress distribution in T-beams (Case II). 


If the slab is sufficiently thin so that kd is greater than t and the neutral axis 
lies below the flange entirely, as illustrated in Fig. 6, the area of concrete available 
to take compression is less than in a rectangular beam of size hd and new formulas 
must be developed. Two cases, (Case II and Case III) arise under this condition. 
In Case II the small amount of compression in the stem between the neutral 
axis and the under side of the flange is neglected. The stress in this portion is 
low as shown in the stress diagram. Fig. 6, decreasing to zero at the neutral axis, 
abd the width affected is only the width of the stem. The principal formulas for 
design are derived in the same manner as for rectangular beams. 
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Position of the neutral axis k = 
nAs , t 


pn + 0.5 (g)* 

pn + l 


or A; = 


bt 2d 


nAs 

IT 


+ 1 


For balanced reinforcement values of k may be taken from Table (3) 


Arm of resisting couple y = 1 — ^ • 




Percentage of reinforcing steel 


o-rfi'-i) 


For neutral axis at lower face of flange with balanced reinforcement 

■'-‘(4+0 



t " 


1^1 

L 2k J 


For over-reinforced beams M === Me — frj bd^ 

* See footnote on p. 465. 

* Formulas (27), (28), (29), and (31) are derived as follows from Fig. 6(c): 
From similar triangles abc and ah'e' 

ah ab' 


or « = f ! 


Substituting values of k, /« and t/d, we have 


jd ' 


(^0 

I _ i . 1 _ !!! 

( G) _ j * ” i < 


Zkd 


kd 


Equating the total tension to the total compression we have 


2k - 


pf,bd - bt 


which reduces to 


2 

-•4,-il 

r. dL Mj 


Substituting r 


^ ” n(l - k) 
pn + 0.6 QY 
pn+^ 


in (29), 


(27)‘ 


(28)‘ 

(29) * 

(30) 
(31)* 


(28) 


(29) 


(27) 


For remainder of footnote see page 456. 
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K 


Kc 



1 


By substituting the value of j as given in the latter part of eq. (28), 



L _ -L 4 . 
d kd^ 


2t^ \ 
Skdy 


For under-reinforced bearub M == M, = AJ,jd 


JC = JC. = ^ = f.pj 

_ M _ M ft.-kips 
• ~~ fajd “ ad 


(32) 

(32a) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 


Formulas (1), (2), and (3) also apply to Case II. Values of K and a for 
T-beams with various ratios of < to d may be taken directly from Table 10, 
p. 492. Table 11 is used for finding y. 

Case III, where the compression in the web below the flange is taken into 
account, is best handled by considering the external moment M as resisted by two 
l)eams, one consisting of the web bcmn^ Fig. 6a, with its reinforcement, and one 
consisting of the sum of the flange parts ahmo and cdrn on either side of the web, 
with reinforcing sufficient to provide tensile resistance equal to the compression 
in the flanges. 

Formulas for rectangular beams on Table 3 may be used for the first of the two 
resisting beams, while Formulas (27) to (35) and Tables 10 and 11 may be used 
for the second. 

The 1940 J.C. recommendations relative to flange width are as follows: 

The effective flange width used in the design of T-beams should not exceed one- 
fourth of the span length of the beam, nor should the overhanging width on either 
side of the stem or web exceed eight times the thickness of the slab or one-half the 
clear distance to the next beam. 

For beams having a flange on one side only, the effective overhanging flange 
width should not exceed one-twelfth of the span length of the beam or six times the 
thickness of the slab or one-half the clear distance to the next beam. 

22. Steps in the Design of a T-beam. —The steps in the design of a T-beam 
are much the same as in the design of a rectangular beam, the principal difference 
being in the numerical values of k and p. The weight of beam to be assumed, 
however, is only the weight of the stem, as the flange weight is commonly in the 
superimposed load. The steps are : 

(a) Determine the value of b'd by Formula (26); b' is usually H to ^d. 


for p substitute ^ and divide numerator and denominator by g* 


Then 


k * 


nA, . 1 t 
bt 2d 

2 ^' + 1.00 




M. 


w(0M.(i-l) 


( 81 ) 
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(6) Determine whether or not the design of the beam comes under Case I. 
The value of t will have been determined previously in the design of the slab. 
(It may, of course, be changed, if found desirable, to aid the beam design.) The 
value of d will generally depend on architectural considerations and is therefore 
known or can be readily assumed. Use Formula (30) to determine the limiting 
value of d for Case I. If d by (30) is equal to or greater than the value indicated 
by external conditions, the beam is Case I, and the design may proceed exactly 
like a rectangular beam except that Formulas (25) and (26) replace Formulas 
(18) and (19). If d by (30) is less than the value indicated by the external condi¬ 
tions, it is a Case II or Case III T-beam and the design proceeds as follows: 

(c) Neglecting compression in stem, with n, and ^ enter Table 10, and 

get K and a. By (35), ~ From Table 5 choose the bars and 

check required spacing and diameters against h\ 

(d) Including stress in stem, break problem into one of a rectangular beam 
h'd and of a T-beam (b — b')d. Enter Table 1; get A', a, and p. From (9), M 
in inch pounds taken by the rectangular portion == Kb'd^, From (16), A* ~ pb'dj 
the area of the steel needed for the rectangular portion of the beam. Subtract M 
taken by the rectangular portion from the total M, and get moment to be taken 
by the T-beara. Convert it into foot kips. Enter Table 10, and get o. From 

(36), A, = — ^ which is the area of the steel needed for the moment 

taken by the T-beam. Add the steel needed for the rectangular portion to that 
needed for the T-beam portion. 

(e) Investigate the bond stress on the longitudinal steel. Article 25 takes 
up this matter in more detail. 

(/) Design the web reinforcement exactly as for a rectangular beam of 
width b\ 

{g) The protective cover for the reinforcement in the stem of T-beams should 
be the same as for rectangular beams. In the upper portion of a T-beam, the 
protective cover may be reduced to that in a slab, remembering that this cover 
will ordinarily be above the slab steel which rests upon the beam steel. Where 
plaster is applied directly to the concrete, the fire proofing cover may be reduced, 
according to some ordinances by one-half the thickness of the plaster but not 
more than H in. 

23. Brackets and Haunches.—The preceding outline of steps to be taken in 
design applies to the T-section under positive moment at midspan in which the 
wide flange is in compression and the stem in tension. The two ends of the 
T-beam where the stresses are reversed must now be designed for negative moment 
as rectangular beams. If brackets or haunches are not permissible, this design 
may fix the values of V and d for the entire beam. Brackets are made by deep¬ 
ening the beam from the point where the ordinary depth is sufficient to take the 
compression, increasing to the column. Haunches are made by increasing 6' 
from the same section to the column. The use of either bracket or haunch 
decreases the shearing stress and permits of decreased web-reinforcement. Either 
one adds to the expense of the formwork considerably, and where a reasonable 
amount of compressive reinforcement will serve the same purpose it is generally 
used in preference to brackets or haunches. 
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24. Use of T-beam Table 10.—Table 10 is extremely useful in practical design 
work involving T-beams. It covers a wide range of allowable steel and concrete 
stresses, each of which have been raised in the past few years. In it n varies from 

15 down to 8 and ^ varies from 0.06 to 0.40. From it K and a for Cases I and II 

are determined directly. With M and a known, A, is found from (35). Case III 
can be quickly solved by the use of Tables 3 and 10. With the rectangular por=- 
tion of the beam h'd known and K taken from Table 3, the value of M taken by 
the rectangular portion of the beam may be found from (9). With p taken from 
Table 3 also, the steel for the rectangular portion may br determined by (16), 
where A, = pb'd. There is then left a T-beam (6 — h') across the top and d 
from the top to the tensile steel, which must take the remaining value of the 
external bending moment. From Table 10, a is determined, and, from (35), 

A, = ^ latter value of A, is then added to the former. The use 

of Table 10 is further explained in Art. 22 and on Design Sheet 5. 

26. Discussion of Stresses in a T-beam.—^Let Fig. 7 represent a T-beam 
member with the longitudinal reinforcement as shown in (a), the uniform load 
as in (6), the shear curve as in (c) and the moment curve as in (d). The moment 
curve shown is drawn in accordance with the empirical rule that for a continuous 
beam of equal spans uniformly loaded, the maximum positive moment at the cen¬ 
ter of intermediate spans and the maximum negative moment at the correspond- 

WL 

ing supports may be taken as The fact that the 1940 J.C. recommends 

other divisors for WL for spans over 10 ft. docs not impair the value of the 
illustration. These two values are not for any one condition of load on the 
adjoining spans but represent maximums at the two principal sections under all 
possible loadings. The moment curve is therefore composed of two portions, one 
representing positive moments at their maximum values and the other represent¬ 
ing negative moments at their maximum values. The shear curve is the same for 
both cases. The point of inflection is seen to have possible positions as far from 
the support as point 5 and as near to it as point 3. Assume that the depths are 
so selected as to give eight bars at the center and eight at the support. Since A, 
is proportional to My a graphical construction may be made showing the moment 
carried by each set of two bars and this has been done. Starting at the center 
of the beam it is seen that considering moment only two bars of the bottom rein¬ 
forcement can be bent up or terminated at point 6, two more at point 5, two more* 
at point 4, and the last two at point 3 where the positive moment becomes zero 
even in the extreme case of loading on adjacent spans. Similarly considering the 
upper reinforcement from the support toward the center, and taking account of 
moment requirements only, the eight bars required at the end can be reduced to six 
at point 2, to four at point 3, to two at point 4 and entirely cut off at point 5 
where the negative moment becomes zero at the other extreme. As has been 
mentioned (Art. 12), good practice requires that at least one-fourth of the bars 
required at the center be carried through in the bottom of the beam to the support 
and bond considerations frequently raise this proportion. These are the two 
bottom bars that otherwise would be terminated at point 3. At the top, the 
1940 J.C. recommends that at least one-third of the reinforcement provided for 
negative moment be extended beyond the point of inflection a distance suflQictent 
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to develop one-half of the allowable stress in the bars so extended. The inter¬ 
vening bars could be bent (for moment) as shown in Fig. 7a and would provide an 



efficient arrangement of web reinforcement except for sections close to the support 
and possibly, if the shearing stress is high, beyond the outer bent rod. 

In Fig. 7d curves have been drawn showing quite closely the tensile unit 
stress in the various pairs of rods as it varies from the center to the support figured 
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by Formula (15), and in Fig. 7c the bond unit stress variation is shown in a 
similar manner, figured by Formula (17). Note that by applying Formula (17) 
to sections between the point of inflection and the support the bond stress on 
the tensile (upper) reinforcement is found. The lower reinforcement is in com¬ 
pression and its bond stress is lower. A study of Fig. 7c indicates that the critical 
section for bond in intermediate spans of continuous beams under the usual 
moment specifications will commonly be found at a section at a distance of K o 
of the clear span from the face of the support. 

26. Bond Considerations.—^At the end of simple beams, and at the outer end 
of beams continuous at one end only, the section at the face of the wall support 
may be critical for bond and very commonly the bottom rods will need to be 
hooked over such supports. The top steel will almost always require hooks over 
the end support. It is a safe and at present practically universal rule to provide 
tension steel in the top at the ends of all concrete members thus avoiding the 
possibility of cracks forming at that point and destroying the shearing resistance 
of the beam at its critical section. 

In Fig. 7 all bars have been bent up and used for negative reinforcement as far 
as practicable. It sometimes happens that a portion of the reinforcement at 
either the center or the support is not needed at the other section of maximum 
moment value. Such bars are terminated where they are no longer needed for 
tension. Large bars should always end in a hook bent to a diameter not less than 
six times the bar diameter to minimize the slipping. Even an elementary 
consideration will show the designer that exceedingly high bond stresses must 
occur at such rod ends and that some slip is bound to occur. It is also true 
in most cases that where a bar is bent from the lower to the upper plane, the bond 
stress at the neutral axis will be so high as to cause some slipping and the actual 
tension in such rods will rarely decrease to zero as shown in Fig. 7d. In this 
case the opposed tensions above and below the neutral axis tend to balance each 
other so that high bond stresses are justified in design. Their magnitude is never 
figured since the anchorage is exceptionally good. The bending of such bars, 
however, should be gradual to avoid high stresses in local compression at the 
points of bend. The radius of bend should be not less than three bar diameters. 

27. Lateral Spacing of Longitudinal Bars.—The lateral spacing of the longitu¬ 
dinal bars for positive moment is governed by the same condition set forth in Art. 
11 for rectangular beams. For negative moment, however, the minimum spacing 
can be used in the bars in all layers since there is ample concrete in the flanges of 
a T-beam to take the horizontal shear. 

28. Critical Sections.—For T-beams the critical section in horizontal shear is 
across the stem at the under face of the flange and adjoining the support. The 
intensity is the same as the intensity of the vertical shear and is figured by For¬ 
mula (25). The same web reinforcement will provide against both vertical and 
horizontal shearing stresses in all usual cases. Other sections where caution is 
sometimes urged in T-beam design are the twp sections through the flange in 
the planes of the sides of the stem. However, with proper transverse steel in the 
flange to take cross bending, there is little danger from the external forces at these 
longitudinal sections. It is believed that shrinkage stresses at the junction of the 
stem and flange may set up stresses that augment somewhat the computed 
stresses in the web and transverse reinforcement. 
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29. Ribbed Slabs of the One-way Type.— llibbed slabs are T-beams with or 
without fillers of such a character as to increase their strength. Figure 8 shows 
several common types. Hollow clay 
tile greatly increase the strength in 
compression and shear and also the 
rigidity. (Where the tile are laid 
with staggered joints, the thickness 
of one web may properly be added to 
the width of the concrete joist as 
effective in shear, and one half of the 
thickness of the top slab of the tile 
may be added to the concrete as 
effective in compression.) Gypsum 
tile are similarly elTective to a less 
degree. Metal domes are commonl}'^ 
considered as forms only, even if they 
are left in place permanently. The 
design of ribbed slabs is precisely 
the same as that of T-beams as 
outlined above. Diagram 1 gives 



\7 


Open Joist Construction 
(bj 



C5ypsum Tile Fillers 
CO 


Fia. 8.—Typos of ribl^ed slab construction. 

information of value in selecting trial dimensions. 

30. General Proportions of T-beams.—Tcvsts have shown conclusively that 
the slab is effective as a compressive flange in T-bcams to a very great distance 
from the stem. City codes and the ideas of those who sometimes write specifica¬ 
tions have become ^‘set'' at various stages in our developing knowledge of this 
matter and vary widely. The latest Joint Committee report permits the use 
of the adjoining slab for a distance on either side of the stem equal to 8 times the 
slab thickness. Of course, not more than one-half the clear distance to the 
adjoining T-beam is available and a limitation that h shall not exceed H to 
of the, span length of the beam is commonly recognized in design. For beams 
having a tee on one side only the effective width of slab acting with the beam 
should be not more than six times the thickness of the slab or one-twelfth of the 
span length of the beams or one-half the clear distance to the next beam. The 
important considerations are: (1) the moment produced on the unsymmetrical 
beam section when the center of action of the compressive stresses is moved from 
its usual position directly above the center of action of the tensile stresses, and (2) 
the torsion due to unbalanced external loading. A rational design is very difficult 
and is seldom if ever made, but the designer remains responsible for keeping these 
moments to reasonable amounts. The slab thickness should bear a sensible rela- 

i 

tion to the effective depth of the beam. Table 10 includess the range of ^ properly 


used for design. For ribbed slabs without fillers some ordinances limit the width 
of flange, 6, to of the distance center to center of joists as a maximum, but if the 
slab is properly reinforced and of proper thickness no special limitations are 
necessary. 

In ribbed construction the stem will commonly be wider at the support (to 
resist diagonal tension) than at the center. This is accomplished in clay tile 
construction by using smaller tile at the ends of rows or in gypsum block construe- 
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tion by sawing off standard blocks to give the necessary joist flare. In metal 
forms the flare is provided by the shape of the forms themselves. The required 
flare at the ends of joists should be called for on the details in all cases. 

In hospitals and hotels it frequently becomes necessary to limit the depth of 
the main girders to that of the ribbed slab between. In such cases the ribbed slab 
must be made unusually deep unless very expensive girders with heavy compres¬ 
sive reinforcement are resorted to. 

31. Reinforcement for Shrinkage Stresses.—Most materials in hardening are 
subject to shrinkage and if the section is irregular, as in a T-beam, severe shrinkage 
stresses may be present at the three planes of juncture ol flange and stem, and 
flange and web. Reinforcement should always be provided across these sections. 
The slab steel and the stirrups or ties for compression steel are generally present 
in adequate amount, but where a designer in some special case dispenses with 
either of these reinforcements he must provide a suitable system of ties across such 
sections. The proper amount is a matter of judgment depending on the relative 
proportions of the parts. Certain proportions of parts, as in cast iron, reduce the 
destructive effect of shrinkage to a minimum. 

Illustrative Problem.—The beams in a floor are spaced 4 ft. on centers and the slab is 
6 in. thick. The total superimposed load, including slab, is 1,800 lb. per ft. The clear 
span is 18 ft. 6 in. and the moment coefficient at the center is fixed by ordinance as wL^jVZ, 
The total depth of beam is limited to 24 in. Design one beam as a T-beam at the center, 
using/e * 700,/« * 18,000 and n *= 15. 

For solution see Design Sheet 5. The following notes apply to that sheet: (a) This is 
the more accurate but much more laborious solution but is followed when a number of 
beams are to be designed at one time, all having the same value for i and d —it is also used 
when the slab is very thin and the stem very wide, a case in which the other method is 
quite wasteful; (5) average of minimum spacing for and ^-in. round bars; (c) slightly 
less than j for the rectangular portion of the beam. 

Illustrative Problem.—A T-bcain is subject to a bending moment at the center of 
3,000,000 in.-lb., including the moment of its own weight. The stem width is 12 in. and 
the total depth is 30 in. The flange thickness is 5)^ in. and the total available width is 
56 in. Reinforcement consists of four 1^-in. square bars in one layer, centered 3 in. above 
the bottom of the beam, and two 1 J^-in. square bars in a second layer, centered 7 in. above 
the bottom of the beam. The reinforcement is bent up at the ends. Find the stresses in 
concrete and steel. 

For solution see Design Sheet 6. 

Illustrative Problem.—Design an open joist (ribbed slab without fillers) floor for a 
superimposed load of 75 lb. per sq. ft. on a clear span of 20 ft., using A.C.I. specifications 
for 2,500 lb. concrete and structural grade steel. Joists are to be on 24-in. centers. This 
floor is for the center bay of a building five bays wide. 

For solution see Design Sheet 7, The following notes apply to that sheet: (a) Assum¬ 
ing two ^-in. round bars carried through straight in bottom; (6) stirrups are rarely used 
in ribbed slabs, but joists are flared from the quarter point to end of span; (c) d » 8.62, 
as only the cover for a slab is required for top steel. 
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DESIGN SHEET 5 

Assume weight of stem below flange as 200 lb. per ft. 
Superimposed load = 1,800 lb. per ft. 

2,000 lb. per ft. 

With one layer of bars, d will be approximately 24 - 2} 2 = 21.5 in 


By (26), 


from whioh 5' 


I 

d 


6 

21.5 


0.28 


172 

21.5 


_ (2,000) (9.25) 
(120) (0.9) 


172 sq. in. 


8 in. is a minimum value; it maj^ be that by increasing it to in., the commercial width 
of plank, bar-spacing requirejnents will be better met. 

By (30): 

® ((^)’^^ + 1) ' in- 


This value could be used, but 5' would have to be widened and At would be increased. 
Since we are using d = 21.5, it is evident from Fig. 6(5) that the neutral axis falls below the 
flange bottom. 

Moment at center: 685,000 in.-lb. = 57.2 ft.-kips 

Solution, neglecting compression in web: 

Enter Table 10 . for/. = 18,000, n = 15,/. = 700,3 - 0.28, fC - 108; a = 1.33; by (36), 

“ iM-Fxia = 2-0 «<1- in- 

From Table 7 choose two J-^-in. round 4* two J^-in. round bars = 2.08 sq. in. . 

From Art. 21, spacing at 2 ^^ times diameter of bar leaves hardly enough space between 
outside bars and sides of beam where 5' == 8 in. Use 9^2 Designer uses liis 

judgment here; 6 ' *= 8 in. would meet specifications (see Art. 8 ). 

Solution including stress in stem: 

/. « 18,000, n = 15, A « 700, | = 0.28, 5' = 91 in. 


From Table 3 for rectangular portion, K = 113, a » 1.29, p — 0.0072. 

From (9), M — Kh'd^ *= (113)(OH)(21.5)* =» 496,000 in.-lb.-mompnt of resistance of 
rectangular portion. 

From (16), A, « ph'd « (0.0072)(9^X213^) * 1.546 sq. in. 

M to be resisted by T-beam portion = 685,000 — 496,000 in.-lb. or 15.75 ft.-kips. 

From Table 10, for the T-beam portion, K — 108, a ** 1.33. 

Afft.-kips 15.75 


From (35), A, 


ad 


' 0.55 sq. in. 


(1.33) (21.5) 

Total steel area required — 1.546 + 0.55 ** 2.096 sq. in. 

The more precise method calls for a little more steel because more compression in the 


concrete is included. 

Width of stem (3 X 2^) + + 1%(2 X iH) « 9^ in. 

Weight of stem below flange * (9.5)(18)(i®?{44) » 178 lb. (O.K.) 
Run two J^-in. round bars through and anchor. 

. .... V (2,000) (0.4) (18.5) 

At Ho point of span by (17), u « ( 5 . 4 )(o. 86 u)j( 2 r. 5 ) “ 


O.K. for anchored deformed bars. 

(2,000) (9.25) 

At face of support by (18), t * (9. ' 6j(0.M) 1^ 2l 7 6) “ 
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Distance from center of beam where web reinforcement begins: 


= 3 53 .. 

Shear triangle 9.25 ft. ~ 3.53 ft. = 5.72 ft. long 
y‘ (2,000) (9.25) = 11,450 lb. Area of shear triangle == (6.72) * 32,700 


Ib.-ft. 


Using U-stirrup J^-in. round, Av *= 0.22, N, 


(32,700) (12) 


^_. . (16,000) (0.22) (0.86) (21.5) , _ . 

Jrom (20) « =- —fTTrn^-5.68 in. 


(16,000) (0.22) (0.86) (21.5) 


6 +. 


11,450 

Theoretically seven ?8-in- round U-stirrups wull do, starting 5.68 in. from the support 

and increasing in spacing to 12 in. at 3 ft. 0 in. out, which is above the allowable With 

2 

two round bars bent up, seven stirrups will suffice. 


DESIGN SHEET 6 


For this stool arrangement d 


(approximately) 25 in., ^ = 0.22. 


A, - (4) (1.256) + (2) (1.5625) * 8.19 sq. in., p = 

^ ilf 3,000,000 „„ 

^ bd^ (56)(25)« “ 

The problem is indeterminate without w. 


_8.19 
(66) (25) 


0.00585 


Assuming balanced reinforcement and turning to Table 8, using j as a control, we find 
no values of 86 for K except where n — 16. Further inspection in that portion of table 
where n = 15 and ^ = 0,22 shows/c to be near 660 lb. per sq. in. or less. Try/, « 18,000, 


{or 2 


0 . 22 , 


A, 


a — 1.36, K is between 85 and 93 
M ft.-kip s 260 
“ ad ~ (1.36) (26) ~ ^’3® “I- 


Since A, is actually 8.19, the stress is less than 18,000, which in turn would lower the 
fc to a little less than 650. Computation by formulas results in 

/« “ 16,600 lb. per sq. in. /, «*= 626 lb. per sq, in. 

Spacing of bars in bottom layer: 

12 -4.5 -3(2H XlH) « 


Rearrange the steel. 
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DESIGN SHEET 7 

1 TUT WL/^ 

+ Af - -M * f, - 1,125 /. - 18,000, n » 12 

Assume weight of slab » 00 lb. per running ft. 

Assume weight of stem = 75 lb. per running ft. 

Superimposed load « m lb. per running ft. 

306 lb. per running ft. 

Try 8 -in. joist and 2-in. slab, 

d = 10 - 11^ - ^ = 8.12 in.. 5 “ ^ = 0.246 
From Table 10: K - 176, a — 0.136 


M = (J?{2)^.i05)(20)2 « 122,000 in.-lb. « 10.16 ft.-kips 
^ (0.135) TsTl^ "" 

From Table 7, three round bars = 0.93 sq. in.^®’ 

Width of stem at center — (3)(J^) -h 2(1) = 7 in. min. 

Width of stem at support = fe' * ^ 

At support, — il/ -* — 122,200 in.-lb. = —10.15 ft.-kips. 

Figured as a rectangular section, from Table 3, iC — 207, a « 0.129, 


A, 


stool in top 


10.15 

(0.129(8.12) 


0.968 sq. in. 


Throe in.-round bars will probably pass; if not, add one %~in. round bar. 
Width h' at support, by (10): 


b' 


122,200 

(207) (8.62)* 


7.95 in.(<-) 


which is smaller than 8.35 in. above, which would control. Make joist 7 in. at center; flare 
from quarter points to 9 in. 


BEAMS AND SLABS REINFORCED FOR COMPRESSION 

Cement is cheaper than steel for reinforcing concrete against compression 
and the designer should realize that compressive reinforcement of beams and 
slabs always exacts its penalty of added cost, both in the construction of the 
work and in the labor of design. There are many cases where the use of com¬ 
pressive reinforcement is justified, however. In the design of T-beams at the 
support (really rectangular beams as has been pointed out) it may be less expen¬ 
sive to put in compression steel than to build forms for brackets or haunches. 
This is commonly true when the necessary amount of compressive reinforcement 
can be secured by simply lapping across the support the usual straight bottom 
bars from the beams on either side. 

32* Formulas and Tables. —In connection with the design of double-reinforced 
beams, many formulas have been developed in which the approach was made in 
the same fundamental way as was the case when the beam was one with the com- 
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pression due to simple flexure taken by the concrete and the corresponding tension 
was taken by the longitudinal reinforcing steel. These formulas, while not 
difficult to follow, are time consuming to use, and the tendency is to reduce them 
to tables and diagrams from which results may be had with less labor and in less 
time. 

Generally b and d are known or can be found after one or two trials. With b 
and d known, d' can be established along with a basis for the solution for 


Sfee/area 






'SMarea 

As 

(a) 



Fig. 9.—Stress distribution in doubly reinforced beams. 


At and A',. Since double-reinforcement deals only with the internal resist¬ 
ing moment of the beam. Formulas (17) to (23) inclusive, for bond stress and 
web reinforcement, apply to double reinforced beams the same as to ordinary 
beams. 

Figure da shows a cross section of a double-reinforced beam, (b) shows a con¬ 
ventional side elevation with the tensile steel indicated for a positive moment and 


the concrete taking a force of bkd in compression (for a negative moment Fig. 9 


is upside down). The two forces, one of compression in the concrete and one of 
tension in the steel, form a couple with a lever arm jd. This couple is the internal 
resisting moment which equals the external bending moment in the ordinary 
reinforced beam, f.c., a beam without compressive reinforcement. It is assumed 
that neither fc nor b can be increased. However, if a way can be devised to 
increase the compressive resistance without increasing /r, there is usually no 
trouble in increasing the tensile resistance below the axis, for more steel can 
usually be added on the tension side. 

When the external moment is larger than the concrete can provide compres¬ 
sive resistance for, steel is added to the compressive side as shown in Fig. 9c; it 
will take compressive strain equal to that of the concrete flber at {kd ~ d') from 
the neutral axis. Adding this compressive steel adds to the total compressive 

fc 

force, making it equal to ^ bkd -h A',/',. There must be an addition to the ten¬ 
sile steel, an amount sufficient, considering its greater strain, to provide a tensile 
force equal to the compressive force provided by A hut since its unit deforma¬ 
tion win be greater, its stress will be greater and the area added for tension will be 
less than A^. This difference in strain comes from the fact that generally speak¬ 
ing (kd — dO will be less than (d — kd). 
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Hence we have two compressive forces above the neutral axis, that of the 
concrete and that of the steel. Their resisting moment about the tensile steel 
must equal the external value of M, from which we have, 

M (in.-lb.) = Hfcbkdjd + A'.f'.(d - d') - (d - d’) 

= }{ frbkdjd + A'.f'Ad - d') 

Th 


The first term on the right side of the foregoing equation equals the resisting 
moment of the balanced beam before adding steel to satisfy the requirements 
of the larger M. From (9) it = Khd}. Note that the foregoing equation for M 

M 

has nothing to do with the tensile steel, that can be found by (16), or 

by referring to Table 3, p may be found and 4* = phd. This method amounts to 
assuming that the center of compression of the compressive steel is at the center 
of compression of the concrete, an error except for relatively deep beams, well 
within the error in any chosen value of Ee for concrete. Dividing the foregoing 
equation by 12,000 to reduce M (in.-lb) to M (ft.-kips) we have 


Jlf(ft.-kips) - j2_ood + Vl2,000 


,)(^)0 



From (10a), ~ ^ 

f(k-^ 

f. ~ d-kd ” “ 1 - 

n 


giving a term by which /'« can be accounted for and yet be eliminated from the 
equation for M, which now becomes 


M(ft.-kips) = KF + A 


Letting 


we have 


' (-J^) ^ ^ (^) (i - 
’ Vl2,000/ 1 - k \ n /\ df 

k -i)(n- 1\ ( A _ 

J,000 l~A;Vn/\ d/ 


A'. = 


ilf (ft.-kips) - KF 
cd 


which provides an equation in which M is the external moment, KF is the moment 
that the beam would resist without additional steel, d is the depth to the tensile 

d' 

steel. The remaining quantity c in the equation is a function of /*, w, and k, 

which in turn is a function of /., n, and fc. Values of c may be found in Table 9 for 

d' 

a wide range of values of /„ /c, and n. 
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33. Steps to Be Taken in Design. —In the design of a rectangular beam with 
compressive reinforcement the values of 6 and d are limited and known; otherwise 
compressive reinforcement would not be used. The steps in design are as follows; 

(a) From Table 3 with specified values of n, and /c, obtain K, 

(b) From Tabie 6 with b and d, obtain F. 

(c) Subtract KF from M (ft.-kips). If the result is positive, negative 
reinforcement is needed, since the positive resulting moment is that 
moment not provided for by the concrete. 

d' 


(d) From Table 9, with /^, n, /r, and -j, obtain c. 

(e) Compute A', — 

(/) From Table 3, with /« obtain a, then A, = 

(9) 


d» 

M (ft.-kips) - KF 
cd 


M (ft.-kips) 
ad 


Complete the design of web reinforcement, as in an ordinary beam. 

In the occasional case where the beam depth is so great that the center of 
compression of the concrete falls below the compression steel, making jd appre¬ 
ciably less than d — d', the following step may be substituted for (/) above: 

Enter Table 3 with /«, n, and Fr] obtain P; and from pbd get tensile reinforce¬ 
ment to balance compression in concrete alone. Then take moments about the 
compressive steel to get the additional amount of tensile steel needed to balance 

, . , _ . , (il/- XF) 12,000 

the compressive steel. Necessary additional tensile steel =-- 

33a. Negative Reinforcement in the T-beam.—Occasionally T-beams 
subject to simple bending need to be reinforced for compression. Making use 
of the notation heretofore introduced but adding subscripts w for web and t for 
the T portion and breaking up the internal resisting moment into a moment 
involving the web and a moment involving the T portion, a procedure that 
automatically provides for stress in the stem (if any should exist), the steps in the 
design are as follows: 

(a) After checking 6' and d against allowable shear stress in (18), solve for / 

M t 

by getting K from •gg = X and entering Table 10 with it, /„ and n. Ifc 


/c is greater than that allowed by the specifications, 
(6) Enter Table 3 with/,, n, and/,; get X«. 

(c) Enter Table 6 with K and d; get F«,. 

t 

(d) Enter Table 10 with/,, n, /c, and g; get X*. 


(e) Enter Table 6 with {b — b') and d; get F<. Then resisting moment of web 
concrete = X«F« (ft.-kips); that from the T or flange - KtFt (ft.-kips). 

if) Add these two resistances, and subtract their sum from the external M 
(ft.-kips). If the result is positive, that positive value is a portion of the 
external M which is unaccounted for, and upon ite value depends the 
amount of compressive steel needed. 

ig) Enter Table 9 with/,, n,/,, and and get c. Then 


A'. 


M - (XF* + KFt) 
cd 
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{h) For the tensile steel needed for moment of resistance of the tensile steel 
about the center of compression of the concrete in the web, enter Table 3; 
with /a get a«,; then 

““ amd ' 

(i) For the tensile steel needed for moment of resistance of tensile steel about 
center of compression of concrete in flange and that about the compression 
steel (which two points are assumed to coincide), enter Table 10 with 
t 

/a, n, and get a*. Then 

M - 
“ a,d 


(j) Add A,«, to Att for total area of tensile steel. This method is exact 
except for the very close approximation mentioned in (i) and except for the 
fact that the values of a in Tables 3 and 10 are based on the average values 
of j. The error involved is generally well within the error made when a 
designer chooses a value for Ec upon which n is based. 

(k) From Table 7 determine number and size of bars. 

(l) Check bond stress on the tensile reinforcement by (17). 

(m) Complete the design of the web reinforcement. 

34. Designing Details.—After the steel areas have been determined at the 
center and at each end of the member, considerable study is frequently necessary 
to determine the most effective way of arranging and bending the bars to provide 
these areas with the least waste. Unless the load is uniformly distributed the 
load-shear-moment graph will be found a most useful aid in detailing a beam with 
compressive reinforcement. From this graph the location of the section where the 
compression steel is no longer required is easily found for the rectangular beam by 
entering Table 3 with n, and /< and getting K, Then enter Table 6 with bd, 
and get F, At the section where the moment = KF, -compression steel will not 
be needed, although to comply strictly 
with the 1940 J.C. recommendation it 
should extend 12 diameters beyond. 

The tension and web reinforcement 
is detailed in the same manner already 
described for rectangular and T-beams. 

The compression steel is generally re¬ 
quired to be tied in the same manner as 
the longitudinal steel in a tied column. 

The 1940 J.C. recommends securing 
compression reinforcement against buck¬ 
ling by ties or stirrups adequately anchored in the concrete and not more than 16 
diameters apart. For K-in. round ties the spacing at the section of maximum 
stress would not be over 4 in. Figure 10 shows details of the proper bending of 
compression ties. 

When compression reinforcement is used in an isolated beam (as between two 
elevator shafts), care must be taken that the beam is not made too slender for its 
span. In general the width of an isolated beam should be not less than Ho of 



Compression Tie (c) 

Stirrup Combined Compression Tie Onfy ^ 

Fig. 10.—Tie^ for compression steel. 
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its cleax span. If necessary to reduce the width below this figure, the compressive 
unit stress in the concrete should be reduced in accordance with the formula 

Per cent reduction in stress = 3L/6 — 90 (36) 

lUttstrative Problem. —Given A.C.I. •specifications for structural steel, n — 12, /'« 
« 2,500, 5 « 16 in., cf 33 in., d' — 2 in., M = 320 ft.-kips. To find A\ and A,. 


DESIGN SHEET 8 

From Table 3 with/. = 18,000, n = 12,/. = 1,125, K = 207. 

From Table 6 for 5 — 16 and d — 33, F « 1.45. 

M - KF (320) - (207) (1.45) « 320 - 300 = + 20 ft.-kips 

Compression steel is needed, provided h and d cannot be changed. From Table 9, 

with/. = 18,000, n = 12, /. = 1,125, and ^ = 0.0607, e - 0.84, A', - ” 0-723 

sq. in.; from Table 5 choose three J^-in. square bars. From Table 3 with /. 18,000, 

320 

a * 1.29 and A, = f 29 ' x 33 "" 

From Table 7 choose five l3'i-in. square bars. 


Illustrative Problem. —To design a beam whose web dimensions are limited to 36 in. 
wide by 14 in. deep, for a concentrated load at the center of 30,000 lb. and a uniformly 
distributed superimposed load of 850 lb. per ft. over the entire 20-ft. clear span. At the 
center, a 2}iAn. slab permits of a total effective flange width of 64 in. This beam is the 
middle span of a continuous beam of five equal spans, the adjoining span being loaded in 
an identical manner. Design the T-section at the center and the rectangular section at 
the support for /<? =*= 900 and /* — 18,000. 

For solution see Design Sheet 9. The following notes apply to that sheet: (o) moment 
coefficients taken from three-moment diagrams; (b) moment coefficients taken from 1921 
J. C. Specifications; (c) allows for ^^-in. slab rods over 1 J^-in. compression bars; (d) allows 
for ^-in. slab rods over 1-in. tension bars. 
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DESIGN SHEET 9 

Moment due to concentrated load.^“> 

At center (0.13) (30,000) (20) (12) « +936,000 in.-lb. - 78.2 ft.-kips. 

At support (0.119) (30,000) (20) (12) « -857,000 in.-lb. « 71.3 ft.-kips. 

Moment due to uniform load.^^^ 

Weight of beam 460 lb. per ft. 

L.L. 850 lb. per ft. 

1,300 lb. per ft. 

At center +ilf = (IJfe) (1.300) (20)* * 390,000 in.-lb. * 32.5 ft.-kips. 

At support -M « (1^2)(1.300)(20)* = 620,000 in.-lb. = 43.3 ft.-kips. 

Total moment at center =» +1,326,000 in.-lb. = 110.6 ft.-kips. 

Total moment at support « —1,377,000 in.-lb. = 114.6 ft.-kips. 

28 000 

Total shear « 28,000 « V; from (18) » - ^ X T =* 30-9 lb- Per sq. in. 

(36)(>§)(11 ±) 

Shear area is satisfactory, with stirrups froni the center each way. 

Moment of resistance without compression steel: 

{ From Table 3, for/. = 18,000, n = 16,/* = 900, K„ « 165 
From Table 6, for 6 *= 36, d = 11.37. = .388 

d = 14 - 2 - - 11.37 in. 

KtpFy, = moment of resistance of web « 64 ft.-kips. 

{ From Table 10 for ^ * 0.22, Kt « 132 

From Table 6 for (5 - h') = 24, d = 11.37, Ft * 0.258 
KtFt — moment of resistance of flanges only = 34.1 ft.-kips 


M - + KtFt) = 110.6 - 98.1 - +12.5 ft.-kips 


d 


_5 5 _5 

^ 16 "^8 16 


= 2.25 


d' 2.25 

From Table 9 with/* = 18,000, n = 15,/* = 900, ^ ~ ^ ” 0.45. 

12.5 * 5 

From A'* « (oT s) (11 37) “ Table 5 choose eight g-in. round bars. 


From Table 3 with /. *= 18,000, n - 
Area steel for web resistance Aw — 

From Table 10 with /• = 18,000. | 


= 15, /* =» 900, o « 1 
KuFv> 64.0 
a„d “ (1.29)11.37 

0.22. Qf 1.36. 


.29. 

=» 4.37 sq. in. 


Area steel for remainder of + moment 


M - Ku,F^ 
atd 


46.6 

(1.36) (11.37) 


3.01 sq. in. 


Total area of tension steel « 4.37 + 3.01 » 7.38 sq. in. 

From Table 7 choose six ij^^-in. square bars « 7.62 sq. in. So « 27 in. 

M at support for rectangular beam 36 in. wide, d *= 14 — 1 — 11.87/**^ 

From Table 3, for /• « 18,000, n =» 16, /« = 900, K = 165. 

From Table 6, for 6 * 36, d « 11.87, F « 0.424. 

KF « (166) (0.424) » 70.2 ft.*kips *■ moment taken by concrete. 

M — KF » 114.6 — 70.2 * 44.4 ft.-kips to be taken by compression steel. 

14 1137 2 03 ^ 

From Table 9, with -j » — n 87~ “ ifls? “ extrapolation c - 0.40. 


* (0.40) (11.87) “ 

From Table 7, four square bars and three square bars « 10.06 sq. in. 

So * 33.6. The three iH-iu. square bars are carried through from the positive moment 
group of 6. 

From Table 3, /• «" 18,000, a » 1.29. 
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" 53 ** (i 29)(H 87) * area tension steel across support at top. 

From Table 7 choose three l^*in. square bars and four l~in. square bars, the three 
1^^-in. square bars being + moment bars bent up. Area » 7.81 sq. in. 

So «« 29.5. 


91.3 lb. per sq. in.; 120 lb. per sq. in. allow- 


28 000 

By (17) at support « (29 5) (J^) (11 87) " 
able when anchored. 

Use vertical stirrups for ties around compression steel, spaced not more than 16 diam¬ 
eters of stirrup. 
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Table 3.—Coefficients (A', A;, j , p ) for Rectangular Sections^ 


n 


/. - 8,000; a » 0.63 


660 

146 0.649 0.817 0.0223 


700 

161 0.6680.811 0.0249 

2,000 

760 

177 0.684 0.806 0.0274 


800 

192 0.600 0.800 0.0300 


900 

224 0.628 0.791 0.0353 

16 

1,000 

266 0.662 0.783 0.0408 


1,200 

320 0.693 0.769 0.0620 


1,350 

368 0.717 0.761 0.0606 


800 

179 0.646 0.818 0.0273 


876 

202 0.668 0.811 0.0311 

2,600 

950 

226 0.688 0.804 0.0349 


1,000 

240 0.600 0.800 0.0376 


1,125 

280 0.628 0.791 0.0442 

12 

1,260 

319 0.652 0.783 0.0509 


1,500 

400 0.693 0.769 0.0650 


1,700 

464 0.718 0.761 0.0763 


975 

219 0.649 0.817 0.0335 


1,060 

242 0.668 0.811 0.0373 

3,000 

1,126 

266 0.684 0.806 0.0411 


1,200 

2S8 0.600 0.800 0.0450 


1,360 

336 0.628 0.791 0.0530 

10 

1,500 

383 0.652 0.783 0.0611 


1,800 

480 0.693 0.769 0.0780 


2,026 

563 0 717 0.761 0.0907 


1.200 

268 0.646 0.818 0.0410 


1,300 

298 0.565 0.812 0.0459 

3,750 

1,400 

329 0.683 0.806 0,0610 


1,500 

360 0.600 0.800 0.0563 


1,700 

423 0.630 0.790 0.0669 

8 

1,876 

479 0.652 0.783 0.0764 


2,250 

600 0.693 0.769 0.0976 


2,525 

689 0.716 0.762 0.1130 


10,000; a 


134 0.494 0, 
149 0.612 0, 
163 0.529 0, 
179 0.646 0 
209 0.674 0, 
240 0.600 0, 
303 0.643 0 
361 0.669 0 


836 0.0161 
830 0.0179 
824 0.0198 
818 0.0218 
809 0.0268 
800 0.0300 
786 0.0386 
777 0.0462 



/. « 14,000; a 




^n/o 

; “ 1 - H* 


a - 1^0 X (average y-value) 

/ ’ Af . NE 

for xise in A* » - j or Aa » —jr 
ad adt 


fa - 16,000; a 



* ‘'Balanced steel ratio” applies to problems involving bending only. . , « .,.1. 

1 From "Reinforced Concre^ Design Handbook, by A.C.I. committee 817, A. J. Boase, author- 
chairman, by permission, American Concrete Institute. 
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Table 3. — Coefficients (Kf A;, j, p) for Rectangular Sections.^ — {Continued) 


and 

n 

fo 

K 

k 

;■ 

P 

K 

k 

i 

P 

K 

A; 

} 

P 

U - 

18,000; a - 

1.29 


20,000; a - 1.44 

A * 22,000; a » 1.60 


' 650 

101 

0.351 

0.883 

0.0063 

95 

0.328 

0.891 

0.0053 

90 

0.307 

0.898 

0.0045 


700 

113 

0.368 

0.877 

0.0072 

107 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0060 

101 

0.323 

0.892 

0.0061 

2,000 

750 

126 

0.385 

0.872 

0.0080 

119 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0068 

112 

0.338 

0.887 

0.0058 


800 

•139 

0.400 

0.867 

0.0089 

131 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0075 

125 

0.353 

0.882 

0.0064 


900 

166 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0107 

157 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0091 

149 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0078 

15 

1,000 

193 

0.455 

0.848 

0.0126 

184 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0107 

175 

0.405 

0.865 

0.0092 


1,200 

250 

0.500 

0.833 

0.0167 

239 

0.474 

0.842 

0.0142 

230 

0.450 

0.850 

0.0123 


1,350 

294 

0.629 

0.824 

0.0198 

282 

0.503 

0.832 

0.0170 

272 

0.479 

0.840 

0.0147 


800 

123 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0077 

116 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0065 

109 

0.304 

0.899 

0.0055 


875 

141 

0.368 

0.877 

0.0089 

133 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0075 

126 

0.323 

0.892 

0.0064 

2,500 

950 

161 

0.388 

0.871 

0.0102 

152 

0.363 

0.879 

0.0086 

144 

0.341 

0.886 

0.0074 


1,000 

173 

0.400 

0.867 

0.0111 

164 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0094 

156 

0.353 

0.882 

0.0080 


1,125 

207 

0.429 

0.867 

0.0134 

196 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0113 

187 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0097 

12 

1,250 

241 

0.456 

0.848 

0.0158 

230 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0134 

219 

0.405 

0.865 

0.0115 


1,500 

312 

0.600 

0.833 

0.0208 

299 

0.474 

0.842 

0.0178 

287 

0.450 

0.850 

0.0153 


1,700 

371 

0.631 

0.823 

0.0261 

367 

0.505 

0.832 

0.0215 

343 

0.481 

0.840 

0.0186 


975 

161 

0.351 

0.883 

0.0095 

142 

0.328 

0.891 

0.0080 

134 

0.307 

0.898 




169 

0.368 

0.877 

[tmmyj 

160 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0090 

151 

0.323 

0.892 



Bilrif 

189 

0.385 

0.872 

0.0120 

178 


0.880 

0.0101 

169 

0.338 

0.887 




208 

rilrTili: 

0.867 

0.0133 

197 

0.376 

0.876 

0.0113 

187 

0.353 

0.882 

■iViTiiiTlfl 



248 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0161 

236 

UKSa 

0.866 

0.0136 

224 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0117 



289 

0.455 

0.848 

0.0190 

276 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0161 

263 

0.406 

0.865 

0.0138 


BHiMi' 

375 

IbmWj} 

0.833 

0.0250 

359 

0.474 

0.842 

0.0213 

344 

0.450 

0.850 

0.0184 


2,025 

441 

0.629 

0.824 

0.0298 

424 


0.832 

0.0265 

407 

0.479 

0.840 

0.0221 


1,200 

186 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0116 

173 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0097 

164 

0.304 

0.899 

0.0083 


1,300 

209 

0.366 

0.878 

0.0132 

197 

0.342 

0.886 

0.0111 

186 

0.321 

0.893 

0.0096 

8,750 

1,400 

234 

0.384 

0.872 

0.0149 

221 

0.359 

0.880 

0.0126 

209 

0.337 

0.888 

0.0107 


1,500 

260 

0.400 

0.867 

0.0167 

246 

0.375 

0.875 

0.0141 

234 

0.363 

0.882 

0.0120 


1,700 

313 

0.430 

0.867 

0.0203 

298 

0.405 

0.865 

0.0172 

283 

0.382 

0.873 

0 0148 

8 

1,876 

362 

0.455 

0.848 

0.0237 

345 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0201 

328 

0.405 

0.865 

0.0173 


2,250 

469 

0.500 

0.833 

0.0313 

449 

0.474 

0.842 

0.0267 

430 

0.450 

0.850 

0.0230 


2,525 

550 

0.629 

0.824 

0.0371 

528 

0.603 

0.832 

0.0318 

508 

0.479 

0.840 

0.0275 


/. * 

24,000; a - 

1.76 

/. - 

27.000; a » 

2.00' 

/. = 30,000; o « 2.24 


650 

85 

0.289 

0.904 

0.0039 

79 

0.265 

0.912 

0.0032 

73 

0.245 

0.918 

0.0027 


7P0 

96 

0.304 

0.899 

0.0044 

89 

0.280 

0.907 

0.0036 

83 

0.259 

0.914 

0.0030 

2,000 

760 

107 

0.319 

0.894 

0.0050 

99 

0.294 

0.902 

0.0041 

93 

0.273 

0.909 

0.0034 


800 

118 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0065 

111 

0.308 

0.897 

0.0046 

104 

0.286 

0.905 

0.0038 


900 

143 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0067 

133 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0055 

125 

0.310 

0.897 

0.0047 

15 

1,000 

168 

0.385 

0.872 

0.0080 

167 

0.357 

0.881 

0.0066 

148 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0055 


1,200 

220 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0107 

208 

0.400 

0.867 

0.0089 

197 

0.375 

0.876 

0.0075 


1,360 

262 

0.458 

0.847 

0.0129 

248 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0J07 

236 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0091 


■TBI 

il!!l 

0.286 

0.905 

0.0048 

96 

0.262 

0.91^ 

JBWWj 

89 

0.242 

0.919 



876 

120 

0.304 

0.899 

0.0055 

111 

0.280 



104 

0.259 

0.914 



BK&i] 

137 

0.322 


0.0064 

127 

0.297 

fflPlill 


119 

0.276 

0.908 




148 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0069 

138 


0.897 


129 

0.286 

0.905 



1,125 

178 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0084 

167 

0.333 

0.889 


156 

0.310 

0.897 



1,250 

210 

0.385 

0.872 

OHiililill 

197 

0.357 

0.881 

tjflltKM 

185 

0.333 

0.889 




276 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0134 

260 

HJCOHJ 

0.867 

0.0111 

246 

0.375 

0.876 




lai 


0-.847 

0^0163 

313 

0.430 

0.857 

0.0135 

298 

0.405 

0.865 



975 

127 



0.0059 

118 

0.265 

0.912 


110 

0.245 

0.918 



1,050 



0.899 




0.907 


124 

0.259 

0.914 


3,000 

1.125 

160 ; 

0.319 

0.894 





IjfiMiV 

140 

0.273 

0.909 




178 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0083 

166 

0.308 


ijfil*?;:; 

155 

0.286 

0.905 



B'i 

mnm\ 

0.360 

9.880 

0,0101 

KOTimi 

0.338 

0.889 


188 

0.310 

0.897 


10 

Bj 


9.385 

9.872 

0.0120 


0,357 

0.881 


222 

0.333 

0.889 



Bl 

331 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0161 





295 

0.375 

0.875 



lESim 

393 

0.458 

0.847 

0.0193 

372 

0.429 

0.857 


353 

0.403 

0.866 




155 

0.286 


0.0071 

144 

0.262 

0.913 

0.0058 

133 

0.242 

0.919 




176 

0.302 

0.899 

0.0082 

164 

0.278 


0.0067 

153 

0.267 

0.914 

0.0056 

8,75(V 

1,400 

199 

9.318 

9.894 

0.0093 

185 



0.0076 

173 

0.272 

0.909 

0.0063 


1.6001 

222 

9.333 

0.889 



0.308 

0.897 

0.0086 

194 

0.286 

0.905 




270 

9.362 

9.879 

0.0128 



0.888 

0.0106 

238 

0.312 

0.896 


8 



9.385 

9.872 

0.0150 

295 

0,357 

0.881 

0,0124 

278 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0104 


Bwl.Ttil 

ifif 

9.429 

9.857 

0.0201 

390 

mm\ 

0.867 

0.0166 

369 

0,875 

0.875 



2,525 

489 1 

0,457 

0.848 

iiii 

463 

0.428 

0.857 

0.0200 


0.402 

0.866 

0.0169 


1 From **Rein{oroed Concrete Design Handbook," by A.C.1* Committee 817, A, J* Boase, author* 
chairman, by permission, American Concrete Institute. 
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Table 4.—Rebibunq Mouentb or RECTANCHTiiAB Sectionb I-ft.-wide (Slabb)‘ 


Enter table with known M or NE (ft.-kips) « 

Select effective depth d in inches -■ 


1 

—i 
« 

1 

H 


/. 

L 

n 

/e 

Effective depth d 

2 

0.43 

0.48 

0.53 

0.59 

0.70 

0.81 

1.05 

1.23 

2M2 

3 

3^ 

4 

4^ 

5 

6 H 

6 

6J^ 

7 

7 H 

8 

8^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

16,000 

2,000 

15 

650 

700 

750 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

1,350 

0.68 
0.76 
0.83 
0.92 
1.09 
1.27 
1.64 
1 92 

0.97 

1.08 

1.20 

1.32 

1.58 

1.83 

2.36 

2.76 

1.32 

1.47 

1.63 

1.8U 

2.14 

2.49 

3.21 

3.76 

1.73 

1.92 

2.13 

2.35 

2.80 

3.25 

4.19 

4.91 

2.2 

2.4 
2.7 
3.0 

3.5 

4.1 
5.3 

6.2 

2.7 
3.0 

3.3 

3.7 

4.4 
5.1 
6.6 

7.7 

3.3 
3.6 
4.U 
4 4 

5.3 
6.1 
7.9 

9.3 

3.9 

4.3 
4.8 

5.3 

6.3 

7.3 

9.4 
11.1 

4.6 

5.1 

5.6 

6.2 
7.4 

8.6 
11.1 
13.0 

5.3 

5.9 

6.5 
7.2 

8.6 

9.9 
12.8 
15.0 

6.1 

6.8 

7.5 

8.3 

9.8 

11.4 

14.7 

17.3 

6.9 

7.7 

8.5 

9.4 

11.2 

13.0 

16.8 

19.6 

7.8 

8.7 
9.6 

10.6 

12.6 

14.7 
18.9 
22.2 

8.7 

9.7 
10.8 

11.9 

14.2 
16.4 

21.2 

24.9 

10.8 

12.0 

13.3 
14.7 

17.6 

20.3 
26.2 

30.7 

13.1 

14.5 

16.1 
17.8 
21.2 

24.6 

31.7 
37.2 

15.6 
17.3 

19.2 

21.2 

25.2 

29.2 

37.7 

44.2 

2,500 

12 

800 

875 

950 

1,000 

1,125 

1,260 

1,500 

1,700 

0 52 
0.60 
0.68 
0.74 
0.87 
1.02 
1.31 
1.55 

0.82 

0.94 

1.06 

1.15 

1.36 

1.59 

2.04 

2.42 

1.18 

1.35 

1.53 

1.66 

1.96 

2.29 

2.94 

3.48 

1.60 

1.84 

2.08 

2.25 

2.67 

3.11 

4.01 

4.74 

2.10 

2.40 

2.72 

2.94 

3.49 

4.06 

5.23 

6.19 

2.7 
3.0 

3.4 

3.7 

4.4 
5.1 
6.6 

7.8 

3.3 
3.8 

4.3 

4.6 
5.5 

6.3 
8.2 

9.7 

4.0 

4.5 
5.1 

5.6 

6.6 
7.7 
9.9 

11.7 

4.7 
5.4 
6.1 
6.6 

7.8 
9.1 

11.8 

13.9 

5.5 

6.3 

7.2 
7.8 

9.2 

10.7 

13.8 
16.4 

6.4 

7.4 
8.3 
9.0 

10.7 

12.4 

16.0 

19.0 

7.4 

8.4 
9.6 
10.4 

12.3 

14.3 

18.4 
21.8 

8.4 

9.6 

10.9 
11.8 
14.0 
16.3 

20.9 
24.8 

9.5 

10.8 

12.3 

13.3 
15.8 

18.4 
23.6 
28.0 

10.6 

12.2 

13.8 

14.9 
17.7 
20.6 
26.5 
31.3 

13.1 

15.0 

17.0 

18.4 
21.8 

25.4 

32.7 

38.7 

15.9 

18.2 

20.6 

22.3 

26.4 

30.7 
39.6 

46.8 

18.9 

21.6 

24.5 

26.5 
31.4 

36.6 
47.1 

55.7 

3,000 

10 

976 

1,050 

1,125 

1,200 

1,350 

1,500 

1,800 

2,025 

0.64 

0.72 

0.80 

0.88 

1.05 

1.22 

1.67 

1.84 

1.01 

1.13 

1.26 

1.38 

1.64 

1.91 

2.45 

2.88 

1.45 

1.62 

1.80 

1.99 

2.36 

2.75 

3.53 

4.15 

1.97 

2.21 

2.45 

2.71 

3.21 

3.74 

2.58 
2.88 
3.20 
3.54 
4.19 
4 88 

6.2r 

7.38 

3.3 
3.6 

4.1 
4.5 

5.3 

6.2 
7.9 

9.3 

4.0 

4.5 
5.0 

5.5 

6.6 
7.6 
9.8 

11.5 

4.9 
5.4 
6.1 
6.7 

7.9 
9.2 

11.9 

13.9 

5.8 

6.5 

7.2 

8.0 

9.4 

11.0 

14.1 

16.6 

6.8 

7.6 

8.5 

9.3 

11.1 

12.9 

16.6 

19.5 

7.9 

8.8 

9.8 

10.8 

12.8 

14.9 

19.2 

22.6 

9.1 

10.1 

11.3 

12.4 
14.7 
17.2 
22.1 
25.9 

10.3 

11.5 
12.8 

14.1 
16.8 

19.5 

25.1 

29.5 

11.6 

13.0 

14.5 

16.0 

18.9 

22.0 

28.3 

33.3 

13.0 

14.6 
16.2 
17.9 
21.2 

24.7 

31.8 
37.3 

16.1 

18.0 

20.0 

22,1 

26.2 

30.5 

39.2 

46.1 

19.5 

21.8 

24.2 

26.7 

31.7 
36.9 
47.4 

55.8 

23.2 

25.9 

28.8 

31.8 
37.7 

43.9 

56.4 

66.4 

18,000 

2,000 

15 


1 

I 

0.91 

1.02 

1.13 

1.25 
1.49 
1.74 

2.25 
2.65 

1.24 

1.38 

1.54 

1.70 

2.02 

2.36 

3.06 

3.60 

1 

2.0 

2.3 
2.6 
2.8 

3.3 
3.9 
5.1 
6.0 

2.5 
2.8 
3.2 

3.5 
4.1 
4.8 

1 6.3 
' 7.4 

1 

3.6 

4.1 

4.5 

5.0 

5.9 

6.9 
9.0 

10.6 

4.3 

4.8 

5.8 

5.9 
7.0 

, 8.2 
10.6 
12.4 

4.9 
5.5 
6.2 
6.8 
8.1 
; 9.6 

12.3 

14.4 

5.7 
6.4 
7.1 

7.8 
9.3 

10.9 

14.1 

16.5 

6.5 

7.2 

8.1 

8.9 

10.6 

12.4 

116.0 

18.8 

7.3 

8.2 

9.1 

10.0 

11.9 

13.9 
18.1 
21.2 

1 

10.1 

11.3 
12.6 
13.9 
16.5 

19.3 
25.0 

29.4 

1 

14.5 

16.3 
18.1 
20.0 

23.8 

27.8 
36.0 

42.3 


800 

875 

950 

1,000 

1,125 

1,250 

1,500 

1,700 

0 49 
0.56 
0 64 
0 69 
0 83 
0.96 
1 25 
1.48 

0.77 

0.88 

1.01 

1.08 

1.29 

1.51 

1.95 

2.32 

1.11 

1.27 

1.45 

1.56 

1.86 

2.17 

2.81 

3.34 

1.51 

1.73 

1.97 

2.12 

2.54 
2.95 
3.82 

4.55 

1.97 
2 26 
2.58 
2.77 
3.31 
3.86 
4.99 
5.94 

2.5 

2.9 
3.3 

3.5 
4.2 

4.9 
6.8 

7.5 

3.1 
3.5 
4.0 
4.3 

5.2 
6.0 
7.8 

9.3 

3.7 

4.3 

4.9 

5.2 

6.3 

7.3 

9.4 
11.2 

4.4 

5.1 
5.8 

6.2 

7.5 
8.7 

11.2 

13.4 

5.2 
6.0 
6.8 

7.3 

8.7 
10.2 
13.2 

15.7 

6.0 

6.9 

7.9 
8.5 
10.1 
11.8 
15.3 
18.2 

6.9 

7.9 
9.1 
9.7 

11.6 

13.6 

17.6 
20.9 

7.9 

9.0 

10.3 
11.1 
13.2 

15.4 
20.0 
23.7 

8.9 

10.2 

11.6 

12.5 

15.0 

17.4 

22.5 
26.8 

10.0 

11.4 
13.0 
14.0 
16.8 

19.5 
25.3 
30.1 

12.3 

14.1 

16.1 

17.3 
20.7 

24.1 

31.2 
37.1 

14.9 

17.1 
19.5 

20.9 
25.0 

29.2 

37.8 

44.9 

17.7 

20.3 
23.2 
24.9 

29.8 
84.7 

44.9 

53.4 



0 60 
0.68 
0.76 
0.83 
0.99 
1.16 
1.50 
1.76 

1 

5 S 

i| 

1 

: £ 

3.1 
3.4 

3.8 

4.2 
5.0 

5.9 
7.6 

8.9 

3.8 

4.2 
4.7 

5.2 

6.2 
7.2 
9.4 

11.0 

4.6 
5.1 

5.7 
6.3 
7.5 

8.7 

11.3 

18.3 

5.4 
6.1 
6.8 

7.5 
8.9 

10.4 

13.5 
15.9 

6.4 

7.1 

8.0 

8.8 

10.5 
12.2 
15.8 

18.6 

7.4 

8.3 

9.3 
10.2 
12.2 
14.2 
18.4 
21.6 

8.5 

9.5 
10.6 

11.7 
14.0 
16.3 
21.1 

24.8 

9.7 

10.8 

12.1 

13.3 

15.6 

18.5 

24.0 

28.2 

10.9 
12.2 
13.7 
15.0 

17.9 

20.9 
27.1 

31.9 

12.2 

13.7 

15.3 

16.8 
20.1 

23.4 

30.4 
35.7 

15.1 

16.9 

18.9 
20.8 
24.8 

128.9 
137.5 

44.1 

18.3 

20.4 
22.9 
25.2 
30.0 
35.0 

45.4 

53.4 

21.7 
24.3 
127.2 
30.0 

35.7 
41.6 
54.0 
63.5 

3,750 

8 

1 

1 

' 1 


1 

; 1 

1 

1 

4.6 

5.2 

5.9 

6.5 

7.8 

9.1 

11.7 

13.8 

5.6 

6.3 

7.1 

7.9 

9.5 

11.0 

14.2 

16.6 

6.7 

7.5 

8.4 

9.4 
11.8 
13.0 
16.9 
19.8 

7.8 

8.8 
9.9 
11.0 
18.2 

15.8 

19.8 
23.2 

9.1 

10.2 

11.5 

12.7 
15.3 

17.7 
28.0 
27.0 

!ol 

11.8 

13.2 

14.6 

17.6 

20.4 

26.4 
30.g! 

11.8 

13.4 

15.0 

16.6 

20.0 

23.2 
30.0 

35.2 

13.4 

15.1 

16.9 
18.8 
22.6 

26.2 

38.9 
39.7 

15.0 

16.9 

16.0 

21.1 

25.4 

29.3 

38.0 

44.6 

18.5 

20.9 
23.4 
26.0 
31.3 
36.2 

46.9 
55.0 

22.4 

25.3 

28.3 

31.5 
37.9 

43.8 

56.8 

66.6 

26.6 

80.1 

33.7 

37.4 

45.1 

52.1 
67.6 
79.2 


^ By permusion, American Concrete Inetitute. 
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STRUCTURAL MEMBERS AND CONNECTIONS [Sec. 6-34 


Tablb 4,—Ridsistino Moments of RBCTANGtiLAR Sections 1-ft.-widb (Slabs).^— 

(CorUinited) 


/. 

id 

n 

fc 

Effective depth d 

2 

2 >i 

3 

ZH 

4 

m 

5 

6 H 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 
4.0 

4.7 
5.6 

7.2 
8.5 

6 

3.4 

3.9 

4.3 

4.7 

5.7 
6 6 
8.6 

10.21 

m 

4 0 

4.5 
5.0 

5.5 

6.6 
7 8 

10.1 

11.9 

7 

4 7 
5.2 
5.8 
6.4 
7.7 
9.0 

11.7 

13.8 

7 H 

8 

m 

9 

10 

11 

12 

20,000 

2,000 

15 

650 

700 

750 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

1,350 

0 38 
0.43 
0.48 
0.52 
0.63 
0.74 
0.96 
1.13 

0.59 

0.67 

0.74 

0.82 

0.98 

1.15 

1.49 

1.76 

0.86 

0.96 

1.07 

1.18 

1.41 

1.66 

2.15 

2.54 

1.16 

1.31 

1.46 

1.60 

1.92 
2.25 

2.93 
3.45 

1.52 

1.71 

1.90 

2.10 

2.51 
2.94 
3.82 

4.51 

1.9 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 
3.2 

3.7 

4.8 
5.7 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.9 

4.6 

e.oi 

7.1 

5.3 
6.0 

6.7 

7.4 

5 .8 

10.4 

13.4 
15.9 

6.1 

6.8 

7.6 

8.4 

10.0 

11.8 

15.3 

18.1 

6.9 

7.7 

8.6 

9.5 

11.3 

13.3 

17.3 

20.4 

7.7 

8.7 
9.6 
10.6 

12.7 
14.9 
19.4 

22.8 

9.5 

10.7 

11.9 

13.1 

15.7 
18.4 

23.9 

28.2 

11.5 

12.9 
14.4 

15.9 
19.0 
22.3 

28.9 
34.1 

13.7 

15.4 
17.1 
18.9 
22.6 

26.5 
34.4 

40.6 

2,600 

12 

800 

875 

950 

1,000 

1,125 

1,250 

1,500 

1,700 

0.46 

0.53 

0.61 

0.66 

0.78 

0.92 

1.20 

1.43 

0.73 

0.83 

0.95 

1.03 

1.23 
1.44 
1.87 

2.23 

1.04 

1.20 

1.37 

1.48 

1.76 

2.07 

2.69 

3.21 

1.42 

1.63 

1.86 

2.01 

2.40 

2.82 

3.66 

4.37 

L 86 

2.13 
2.43 
2.62 

3.14 
3.68 
4.78 
5.71 

2.3 

2.7 

3.1 

3.3 
4.0 

4.7 

6.1 
7.2 

2 . 9 i 

3.3 

3.8 
4.1 

4.9 

5.8 
7.5 

8.9 

3.5 
4.0 

4.6 
5.0 
5.9 
7.0 
9.0 

10.8 

4.2 

4.8 
5.5 

5.9 
7.1 

8.3 
10.8 
12.9 

4.9 

5.6 
6.4 

6.9 
8.3 

9.7 
12.6 
15.1 

5.7 

6.5 
7.4 
8.0 

9.6 
11.3 

14.7 
17.5 

6.5 

7.5 

8.6 
9.2 

11.0 

12.9 

16.8 

20.1 

7.4 

8.5 
9.7 

10.5 

12.5 

14.7 
19.1 

22.8 

8.4 

9.6 

11.0 

11.8 

14.2 

16.6 

21.6 

25.8 

9.4 

10.8 

12.3 

13.3 

15.9 
18.6 
24.2 

28.9 

11.6 

13.3 
15.2 

16.4 

19.6 
23.0 
^ 9.9 

35.7 

14.0 
16.1 
18.4 
19.8 
23.7 
27 8 
36 2 
43.2 

16.7 

19.2 
21.9 
23.6 

28.2 

33.1 

43.1 
51.4 

■ 

3,000 

10 

975 

1,050 

1,125 

1,200 

1,350 

1,500 

1,800 

2,025 

0.57 

0.64 

0.71 

0.79 

0.94 

1.10 

1.44 

1.70 

0.89 

1.00 

1.11 

1.23 
1.48 
1 73 

2.24 
2.65 

1.28 

1.44 

1.60 

1.77 

2.12 

2.48 

3.23 

3.82 

1.74 

1.96 

2.18 

2.41 

2.89 

3.38 

4.40 

5.19 

2,27 

2.56 

2.85 

3.15 

3.78 
4.42 
5.74 

6.78 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 
4.0 
4.8 

5.6 

7.3 

8.6 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

4.9 

5.9 

6.9 
9.0 

10.6 

4.3 
4.8 

5.4 
6.0 
7.1 
8.3 

10.9 

12.8 

5.1 

5.8 

6.4 

7.1 

8.5 

9.9 
12.9 
15.3 

6.0 

6.8 

7.5 

8.3 

10.0 

11.7 

15.2 

17.9 

7.0 

7.8 

8.7 

9.7 
11.6 
13.5 
17.0 
20.8 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

11.1 

13.3 

15.5 

20.2 

23.9 

9.1 

10.2 

11.4 

12.6 

15.1 
17.7 
23.0 

27.1 

10.3 

11.6 

12.9 
14.2 
17.1 

19.9 

25.9 
30.6 

11.5 

13.0 

14.4 
16.0 

19.1 

22.4 

29.1 
34.3 

14.2 

16.0 

17.8 
19.7 

23.6 

27.6 

35.9 
42.4 

17.2 

19.4 

21.5 
23 8 

28.6 
33 4 
43.4 

51.3 

20.4 
23.0 
25 6 

28.4 
34.0 
39 7 
51.7 
61.1 

3,750 

8 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

1,700 

1,875 

2,250 

2,525 

0.69 

0.79 

0.88 

0.98 

1.19 

1.38 

1.80 

2.11 

1.08 

1.23 

1.38 

1.54 

1.86 

2.16 

2.81 

3.30 

1.56 

1.77 

1.99 

2.21 

2.68 

3.11 

4.04 

4.75 

2.12 

2.41 

2.71 

3.01 

3.65 

4.23 

5.50 

6.47 

2.77 
3.15 
3.54 
3.94 

4.77 
5.52 
7.18 
8.45 

3.5 
4.0 

4.5 
5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
9.1 
10.7 

4.3 

4.9 

5.6 

6.2 

7.5 

8.6l 

11.21 

13.2 

5.2 

6.0 

6.7 

7.4 

9.0 

10.4 

13.6 

16.0 

6.2 

7.1 

8.0 

8.9 

10.7 

12.4 

16.2 

19.0 

7.3 

8.3 

9.3 
10.4 
12.6 
14.6 
19.0 
22.3 

8.5 

9.7 

10.8 

12.1 

14.6 

16.9 
22.0 

25.9 

9.7 

11.1 

12.4 

13.8 

16.8 

19.4 
25.3 
29.7 

11.1 

12.6 

14.1 

15.7 

19.1 

22.1 

28.7 
33 . 8 , 

12.5 
14.2 
16.0 

17.8 

21.5 

24.9 
32.4 
38.1 

14.0 

16.0 

17.9 

19.9 
24.1 

27.9 
36.4 
42.8 

17.3 

19.7 
22.1 
24.6 

29.8 
34.5 

44.9 
52.8 

20.9 

23.8 

26.7 

29.8 
36.1 
41.7 
54.3 

63.9 

24.9 

28.4 

31.8 

35.4 

42.9 

49.7 

64.7 
76.0 

22,000 

1 

2,000 

15 

650 

700 

750 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

1,350 

0.36 

0.40 

0.45 

0.50 

0.60 

0.70 

0.92 

1.09 

0.56 

0.63 

0.70 

0.78 

0.93 

1.09 

1.44 

1.70 

0.81 

0.91 

1.01 

1.13 

1.34 

1.58 

2.07 

2.45 

1.10 

1.24 

1.37 

1.53 

1.83 

2.14 

2.82 

3.33 

1.44 

1.62 

1.79 
2.00 
2.38 

2.80 
3.68 
4.35 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 
3.0 

3.5 
4.7 

5.5 

2.3 
2.5 
2.8 
3.1 

3.7 

4.4 

5.8 

6.8 

2.7 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

4.5 
5.3 
7.0 

8.2 

3.2 
3.6 
4.0 
4.5 
5.4 

6.3 

8.3 
9.8 

3.8 

4 . 2 * 

4.7 

5.3 

6.3 

7.4 

9.7 
11.4 

4.4 
4.9 

5.5 
6.1 
7.3 

8.6 

11.3 

13.3 

5.1 

5.7 
6.3 
7.0 
8 . 4 ’ 

9.8 
12.9 
15.3 

5.8 

6.5 
7.2 
8.0 

9.5 
11.2 
14.7 
17.4 

6.5 

7.3 

8.1 

9.0 

10.8 

12.6 

16.6 

19.7 

7.3 

8.2 

9.1 

10.1 

12.1 

14.2 

18.6 

22.0 

9.0 

10.1 

11.2 

12.5 
14.9 

17.5 
23.0 
27.2 

10.9 

12.2 

13.6 

15.1 
18.0 

21.2 

27.8 

32.9 

13.0 

14.5 
16.1 
18.0 

21.5 
25.2 

33.1 

36.2 

2,500 

12 

800 

875 

950 

1,080 

1,125 

1,250 

1,500 

1,700 

0.44 

0.50 

0.58 

0.62 

0.75 

0.88 

1.15 

1.37 

0.68 

0.79 

0.90 

0.98 

1.17 

1.37 

1.79 

2.14 

0.98 

1.13 

1.30 

1..40 

1.68 

1.97 

2.58 

3.09 

1.34 

1.54 

1.76 

1.91 

2.29 

2.68 

3.52 

4.20 

1.74 

2.02 

2.30 

2.60 

2.99 

3.50 

4.59 

5.49 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.8 
4.4 

5.8 

6.9 

2.7 

3 . 2 ' 

3.6 
3.9 

4.7 

6.5 
7.2 

8.6 

3.3 
3.8 

4.4 

4.7 

5.7 
6.6 

8.7 
10.4 

3.9 

4.5 
5.2 

5.6 

6.7 

7.9 

10.3 

12.3 

Te 

5.3 

6.1 

6.6 

7.9 

9.2 

12.1 

14.4 

5.3 

6.2 

7.1 
7.6 

9.2 
10.7 
14.1 
16.81 

6.11 

7.1 

8.1 
8.8 
10.5 

12.3 
16.1 

19.3 

7.0 

8 . 1 ' 

9.2 

10.0 

12.0 

14.0 

18.4 

22.0 

7.9 

9.1 

10.4 
11.3 

13.5 
15.8 

20.7 

24.8 

8.8 

10.2 

11.7 
12.6 
16.1 

17.7 
23.2 

27.8 

10.9 
12.6 
14.4 

15.6 

18.7 

21.9 

28.7 
34.3 

13.2 

15.2 
17 . 4 i 
18.9 
22.6 
26.6 
34.7 
41.5 

15.7 
18.1 

20.7 

22.5 
26.9 

31.5 

41.3 

49.4 

3,000 

10 

975 

1,050 

1,125 

1,200 

1,350 

1,500 

1,800 

2,025 

0.54 

0.6D 

0.68 

0.75 

0.90 

1.05 

1.38 

1.63 

0.84 

0.94 

1.06 

1.17 

1.40 

1.64 

2.15 

2.54 

1.21 

1.36 
1.52 
1.68 
2.02 

2.37 
3.10 
3.66 

1.64 

1.85 

2.07 

2.29 

2.74 

3.22 

4.21 

4.99 

2 . 14 : 

2.421 

2.70 

2.99 

3.561 

4.21 

5.50 

6.51 

2.7 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

4.5 
5.3 
7.0 

8.2 

3.4 

3 . 8 | 

4.2 

4.7 

5.6 

6.6 
8..6 

10.2 

1 

4.1 

4.6 

5.1 

5.7 

6.8 
8.0 

10.4 

12.3 

4.8 

5.41 

6.1 

6.7 

8.1 

9.5 

12.4 

14,7 

6.6 

6.4 
7.1 
7.9 

9.5 
11.1 
14.6 
17.2 

6.6 

7 . 4 ! 

8 . 3 j 

9.2I 

ll.Oj 

12.9 

16.9 

19.9 

7 . 5 , 

8 . 5 ' 

9.5 

10.5 

12.6 

14.8 
19.4 

22.9 

8.6; 

9 . 7 ' 

10.8 

12.0 

14.3 

16.8 

22.0 

26.0 

9 . 7 ! 

10 . 9 ! 

12.2 

13.5 

16.2 

19.0 

24.9 

29.4 

10.9 
12.2 
13.7 

15.1 

18.1 
21.3 

27.9 
33.0 

13.4 
15.1 
16.9 

18.7 

22.4 

26.3 

34.4 

40.7 

16.2 

18.3 

20.4 
22.6 
27.1 
31.8 

S:l 

19.3 
21.7 

24.3 

26.9 

32.3 

37.9 

49.6 

58.6 

8»750 

8 

1 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

1,700 

1,875 

2,250 

2,525 

0.66 

0.74 

0.84 

0.94 

1.13 

1.81 

1.72 

2.03 

1.03 

1.16 

1.31 

1.40 

1.77 

2.05 

2.69 

3.18 

1.48 

1.67 

1.88 

2.11 

2.55 

2.95 

8 . 87 | 

4.57 

2.01 

2.28 

2.56 

2.87 

3.47 

4.02 

5.27 

6.22 

2.62 

2.98 

3.34 

3.74 

4.53 

5.25 

6.88 

8.13 

3.3 
3 . 8 ' 
4.2 

4.7 

5.7 
6.6 

8.7 

10.3 

4 . l ! 

4.71 

5.2 

5.9 

7.1 

8.2 
10.8 
12.7 

5.0 

6.6 

6.3 

7.1 

8.6 

9.9 

18.0 

15.4 

5.9 

6.7 

7.6 

8.4 

10.2 

11.8 

15.5 

1 $. 3 | 

6.9 

7 . 9 ' 

8.8 

9.9 
12.0 
13.9 
18.2 
21.5 

8.0 

9.1 

10.2 

11.51 

13.9 
le.lj 
21.1 

24.9 

9.2 

10.5 
11.8 

13.2 
15.9 

18.5 

24.2 

28.6 

10 . 5 | 
11 . 9 ! 

13.4 
15.0 
18.1 
21.0 

27.5 

32.5 

11.8 

13.4 

15.1 
16.9 

20.4 

23.7 

31.1 

86.7 

13.3 

15.1 

16.9 
19.0 

22.9 
26.6 
34.8 

41.1 

16.4 
18.6 
20.9 

23.4 
28.3 

32.8 
43.0 

50.8 

19.8 

22.5 

25.3 

28.3 
34.2 
89.7 
62.0 

61.5 

23.6 
26.8 

30.1 

33.7 

40.8 

47.2 

61.9 

78.2 


^ By pennionoa, AuMrioMi Conorete lovtitute. 
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Table 4.—^Resisting Moments of Rectangular Sections 1-ft.-wide (Slabs).'— 

(CorUinued) 


u 

24,000 


u 

Effective depth d 

2 

2U 

3 

ZH 

4 

iH 

5 

sa 

6 


7 

7 H 

8 

8 ^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2,000 

15 

650 

700 

760 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

1,360 

0.34 

0.38 

0.43 

0.47 

0.67 

0.67 

0.88 

1.05 

0.53 

0.60 

0.67 

0.74 

0.89 

1.05 

1.38 

1.64 

0.77 

0.80 

0.96 

1.06 

1.29 

1.61 

1.98 

2.36 

1.04 

1.18 

1.31 

1.45 

1.75 

2.06 

2.70 

3.21 

1.36 

1.64 

1.71 

1.89 

2.29 

2.69 

3.52 

4.19 

1.7 

1.9 
2.2 

2.4 

2.9 

3.4 

4.5 
5.3 

2.1 

2.4 
2.7 
3.0 
3.6 
4.2 

5.5 

6.6 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

4.3 
5.1 

6.7 

7.9 

3.1 
3.5 

3.9 

4.2 
5.1 
6.0 

7.9 
9.4 

3.6 

4.1 
4.5 
5.0 
6.0 

7.1 
9.3 

11.1 

4.2 

4.7 

6.2 

5.8 
7.0 
8.2 

10.8 

12.8 

4.8 

5.4 
6.0 
6.6 
8.0 

9.5 
12.4 
14.7 

5.4 

6.1 

6.8 

7.6 

9.2 

10.8 

14.1 

16.8 

6.1 

6.9 
7.7 
8.5 

10.3 

12.1 

15.9 

18.9 

6.9 

7.8 
8.7 

9.6 

11.6 
13.6 

17.8 
21.2 

8.5 

9.6 

10.7 

11.8 
14.3 
16.8 
22.0 
26.2 

10.3 
11.6 
12.9 

14.3 

17.3 

20.3 
26.6 
31.7 

12.2 

13.8 

15.4 

17.0 

20.6 

24.2 

31.7 

37.7 

2,500 

12 

« 

800 

875 

950 

1,000 

1,125 

1,250 

1,600 

1,700 

0.42 

0.48 

0.55 

0.59 

0.71 

0.84 

1.10 

1.32 

0.65 

0.75 

0.86 

0.93 

1.11 

1.31 

1.73 

2.07 

0.94 

1.08 

1.23 

1.33 

1.60 

1.89 

2.48 

2.98 

1.27 

1.47 

1.68 

1.81 

2.18 

2.57 

3.38 

4.05 

1.66 

1.92 

2.19 

2.37 

2.85 

3.36 

4.42 

5.30 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.6 
4.3 

5.6 

6.7 

2.6 

3.0 

3.4 
3.7 

4.5 

5.3 
6.9 

8.3 

3.1 
3 .(: 
4 1 
4.6 

5.4 

6.4 
8.3 

10.0 

3.7 

4.3 

4.9 

5.3 

6.4 
7.6 

9.9 
11.9 

4.4 
6.1 

5.8 
6.3 

7.5 

8.9 
11.7 
14.0 

6.1 

5.9 

6.7 
7.3 

8.7 
10.3 
13.5 
16.2 

5.9 

6.8 

7.7 

8.3 

10.0 

11.8 

15.5 

18.6 

6.7 

7.7 

8.8 
9.5 

11.4 

13.4 
17.7 
21.2 

7.5 

8.7 

9.9 
10.7 

12.9 
15.2 

19.9 

23.9 

8.4 
9.7 

11.1 

12.0 

14.4 
17.0 

22.4 
26.8 

10.4 

12.0 

13.7 

14.8 

17.8 
21.0 
27.6 
33.1 

12.6 

14.5 

16.6 
17.9 
21.5 

25.4 

33.4 
40.1 

15.0 

17.8 

19.7 

21.3 

25.6 
30.2 

39.7 

47.7 

3,000 

10 

975 

1,050 

1,125 

1,200 

1,350 

1,500 

1.800 

2,025 

0.51 

0.57 

0.64 

0.71 

0.86 

1.01 

1.32 

1.57 

0.79 

0.89 

1.00 

1.11 

1.34 

1.68 

2.07 

2.46 

1.14 

1.29 

1.44 

1.60 

1.93 

2.27 

2.98 

3.54 

1.56 

1.75 

1.96 

2.18 

2.62 

3.09 

4.05 

4.81 

2.03 

2.29 
2.56 
2.85 
3.42 
4.03 

5.30 
6.29 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

4.3 
5.1 

6.7 
8.0 

3.2 
3.6 
4.0 
4.5 
5.4 

6.3 

8.3 
9.8 

3.8 

4.3 

4.8 

5.4 

6.5 
7.0 

10.0 

11.9 

4.6 

5.1 
5.8 
6.4 

7.7 

9.1 
11.9 
14.1 

5.4 
6.0 
6.8 

7.5 
9.0 

10.6 

14.0 

16.6 

6.2 

7.0 

7.8 

8.7 

10.5 

12.3 
16.2 

19.3 

7.1 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 

14.2 

18.6 

22.1 

8.1 

9.2 

10.2 

11.4 

13.7 

16.1 

21.2 

25.2 

9.2 

10.3 
11.6 
12.9 
15.5 
18.2 
23.9 

28.4 

10.3 
11.6 
13.0 

14.4 

17.3 

20.4 
26.8 
31.8 

12.7 

14.3 
16.0 

17.8 

21.4 

25.2 
33.1 

39.3 

15.4 

17.3 

19.4 

21.5 
25.9 

30.5 
40.1 

47.6 

18.3 
20.6 
23.0 

25.6 
30.8 

36.3 

47.7 
56.6 

3,750 

8 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

1,700 

1,875 

2,250 

2.525 

0.62 

0.70 

0.80 

0.89 

1.08 

1.26 

1.66 

1.96 

0.97 

1.10 

1.24 

1.39 

1.69 

1.97 

2.59 

3.06 

1.40 
1.58 
1.79 
2.00 
2.43 
2.84 
3.73 

4.40 

1.90 

2.16 

2.44 

2.72 

3.31 

3.86 

6.07 

5.99 

2.48 

2.82 

3.18 

3.55 

4.32 

5.04 

6.62 

7.82 

3.1 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

6.6 

6.4 

8.4 
9.9 

3.9 

4.4 
6.0 
6.6 
6.8 

7.9 

10.4 
12.2 

4.7 
6.3 
6.0 

6.7 
8.2 
9-5 
12.5 
14.8 

5.6 
6.3 
7.2 
8.0 

9.7 
11.3 
14.9 
17.6 

6.5 

7.4 

8.4 

9.4 

11.4 
13.3 

17.5 
20.7 

7.6 

8.6 
9.8 
10.9 

13.2 
15.4 

20.3 
24.0 

8.7 

9.9 

11.2 

12.5 

15.2 
17.7 

23.3 

27.5 

9.9 

11.3 

12.7 

14.2 

17.3 
20.2 
26.5 

31.3 

11.2 

12.7 

14.4 
16.0 

19.5 

22.8 
29.9 
35.3 

12.6 

14.3 

16.1 

18.0 

21.9 

25.5 

33.5 

39.6 

15.5 

17.6 

19.9 
22.2 
27.0 
31.5 
41.4 

48.9 

18.8 

21.3 

24.1 
26.9 
32.7 

38.1 

50.1 

59.2 

22.3 

25.3 
28.7 
32.0 
88.9 

45.4 
59.6 

70.4 

27,000 

2,000 

15 

650 

700 

760 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

1,350 

0.32 

0.36 

0.40 

0.44 

0.53 

0.63 

0.83 

0.99 

0.49 

0.56 

0.62 

0.69 

0.83 

0.98 

1.30 

1.55 

0.71 

0.80 

0.89 

1.00 

1.20 

1.41 

1.87 

2,23 

0.97 

1.09 

1.21 

1.36 

1.63 

1.92 

2.55 

3.04 

1.26 

1.42 

1.58 

1.78 

2.13 

2.51 

3.33 

3.97 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.7 

3.2 

4.2 
5,0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

3.3 

3.9 

6.2 

6.2 

2.4 

2.7 
3.0 

3.4 
4 . 0 | 

4.7 
6 . 3 ! 

7.5 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 
4.0 

4.8 

5.7 
7.6 

8.9 

3.3 

3.8 

4 . 2 | 

4.7 

5.6 

6.6 
8 .$! 
10.5 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.4 

6.5 
7.7 

10.2 

12.2 

4.4 
5.0 
5.6 
6.2 

7.5 
8.8 

11.7 

14.0 

6.1 

5.7 

6.3 

7.1 

8.5 

10.0 

13.3 

15.9 

5.7 

6.4 

7.2 

8.0 

9.6 

11.3 

15.0 

17.9 

6.4 

7.2 

8.0 

9.0 

10.8 

12.7 

16.8 
20.1 

7.9 
8 . 9 ! 

9.9 
11.1 
13.3 

15.7 

20.8 
24.8 

9.6 

10.8 

12.0 

13.4 

16.1 

19.0 

25.2 

30.0 

11.4 

12.8 

14.3 

16.0 

19.2 

22.6 

30.0 

35.7 


800 

875 

950 

1,000 

1,125 

1,250 

1,500 

1,700 

0.38 

0.44 

0.51 

0.55 

0.67 

0.79 

1.04 

1.25 

0.60 

0.69 

0.79 

0.86 

1.04 

1.23 

1.63 

1.96 

0.86 

1.00 

1.14 

1.24 

1.50 

1.77 

12.34 

2.82 

1.18 

1.36 

1.66 

1.69 

2.05 

2.41 

3,19 

3 . 83 j 

1.54 

1.78 

2.03 

2.21 

2.67 

3.15 

4.16 
5.01 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 

3.4 

4.0 

5.3 

6.3 

2.4 
2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

4.2 
4.9 

6.5 
7.8 

2.9 

3.4 

3.8 
4.2 
5.1 
6.0 

7.9 

9.5 

3.5 
4.0 

4.6 
6.0 
6.0 
7.1 
9.4 
11.3 

4.1 

4.7 
5.4 

5.8 

7.1 
8.3 

11.0 

13.2 

T7 

6.4 

6.2 

6.8 

8.2 

9.7 

12.7 
15.3 

5.4 
6.2 
7.1 
7.8 

9.4 
11.1 

14.6 

17.6 

6.1 

7.1 

8.1 
8.8 
10.7 
12.6 
16.6 
20.0 

6.9 

8.0 

9.2 

10.0 

12.1 

14.2 

18.8 

22.6 

7.8 

9.0 

10.3 
11.2 
13.5 
16.0 
21.1 

25.4 

9.6 

11.1 

12.7 

13.8 

16.7 

19.7 
26.0 

31.8 

11.6 

13.4 

15.4 

16.7 
20.2 

23.8 

31.5 

37.9 

13.8 
16.0 

18.3 

19.9 
24.0 

28.4 

37.4 
45.1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

r it ; 

1.89 

2.13 

2.38 

2.66 

3.20 

3.78 

4.99 

5.95 

Ti 

2.7 
3.0 

3.4 
4.1 

4.8 
6.3 

7.5 

3.0 

3.3 

3.7 

4.2 
5.0 
5.9 

7.8 

9.3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

6.1 

7.1 

9.4 

11.3 

4.2 
4.8 

5.4 
6.0 

7.2 

8.5 
11.2 
13.4 

5.0 

5.6 

6.3 

7.0 

8.5 

10.0 

13.2 

15.7 

5.8 
6.5 
7.3 
8.1 

9.8 
11.6 
16.3 
18.2 

6.6 

7.5 

8.4 

9.3 

11.3 

13.3 
17.6 
20.9 

1 

8.5 

9.6 
10.8 
12.0 

14.5 
17.1 

22.5 
26.9 

9.6 

10.8 

12.1 

13.4 

16.2 

19.1 
25.3 

30.1 

11.8 

13.3 

14.9 

16.6 

20.0 

28.6 

31.2 

37.2 


17.0 

19.2 

21.5 

23.9 
28.8 
34.0 

44.9 

53.6 

3,750 

8 


:j 

I 1 

li 

I 

1.76 

2.01 

2.27 

2.54 

3.10 

3.61 

4.78 

6.67 

2.30 
2.62 
2.96 

3.31 
4.05 
4.72 
6.24 
7.41 

2.9 
3.3 
3.7 
4.2 
5.1 
6.0 

7.9 
0.4 

1 

it 

5.6 
6.3 

7.7 
8.9 

11.8 

14.0 

5.2 

5.9 

6.7 

1 7,5 
9.1 
10.6 
14.0 
16.3 

Ti 

6.9 

7.8 

8.7 

10.7 

12.5 

16.5 

19.6 

7.1 
8.0 

9.1 

10.1 

12.4 

14.5 
19.1 
22.7 

1 

1' 

1 ; 

11.7 
13.3 
15.0 

16.8 

20.5 
28.9 

31.6 
87.5 

14.4 

116.4 

18.5 

20.7 

25.8 

29.5 
39.0 

46.8 

1 ^ 

20.7 

23.6 
26.0 

29.8 

36.4 

42.5 
56.2 

66.7 


1 By periDUBL<Ap Amerioan Concrete Institute. 
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STRUCTURAL MEMBERS AND CONNECTIONS [Sec. e-34 


Table 5.—^Abbas and Pebimbters of Bars in Sections 1 Ft. Wide (Slabs)^ 
Areas At (or A',) are given in boldface type (top), in square inches; perimeters 
are given in light-face type (bottom), in inches. 


Enter table with values of A» (or A',) and So 


V 

Hdu 


(F, pounds; d, inches; 


u, pounds per square inch.) 

Coefficients a inserted in table are for use in A» 


M 

ad 


or At 


adi 


Spac¬ 

ing 








U 

1 


iHa 

Spac¬ 

ing 

2 

0.80 

4.7 

0.66 

7.1 

1.80 

9.4 

1.60 

12.0 

1.86 

11.8 

8.64 

14.2 




■ 


2 

2 M 

0.87 

4.2 

0.69 

6.3 

1.07 

8;4 

1.83 

10.7 

1.66 

10.5 

8.86 

12.6 

8.80 

14.7 





2 H 

2 H 

0.84 

3.7 

0.68 

5.7 


1.80 

9.6 

1.49 

9.4 

8.11 

11.3 

8.88 

13.2 

3.79 

15.1 




2 H 

2 ^ 

0.88 

3.4 

0.48 

5.1 ! 

0.87 

6.9 

1.09 

8.7 

1.86 

8.6 

1.98 

10.3 

8.68 

12.0 

8.46 

13.7 




2 H 

3 

0.80 

3.1 

0.44 

4.7 

0.80 

6.3 

1.00 

8.0 

1.84 

7.8 



m 




3 

3M 

O.IS 

2.9 

0.41 

4.4 

0.74 

5.8 

1 

0.98 

7.4 

1.14 

7.2 

1.68 

8.7 

8.88 

10.2 

8.98 

11.6 

3.69 

14.8 



3H 


0.17 

2.7 

0.88 

4.0 

0.69 

5.4 

0.86 

6.9 

1.06 

6.7 

1.61 

8.1 

8.06 

9.4 

8.71 

10.8 

3.48 

13.7 

mm 


3H 


0.16 

2.5 

0.86 

3.8 

0.64 

5.0 

0.80 

6.4 

0.99 

6.3 

1.41 

7.5 

1.92 

8.8 


8.80 

12.8 

4.06 

14.4 

4.99 

16.0 

3 H 

4 

0.16 

2.3 

0.88 

3.5 

0.60 

4.7 

0.76 

6.0 

0.98 

5.9 

1.88 

7.1 

1.80 

8.3 

8.87 

9.4 

8.00 

12.0 

8.81 

13.5 

4.68 

15.0 

4 

4K 

0.14 

2.2 

0.81 

3.3 

0.66 

4.4 


0.88 

5.5 

1.84 

6.7 

1.69 

7.8 

8.88 

8.9 

8.82 

11.3 

8.69 

12.7 

4.40 

14.1 

4 H 

4K 

0.18 

2.1 

m 

0.68 

4.2 

0.67 

5.3 

mm 

1.17 

6.3 

1.60 

7.3 

8.11 

8.4 

8.67 

10.7 

8.89 

12.0 

4.16 

13.3 

4K 

m 

0.18 

2.0 

0.88 

3.0 

0.61 

4.0 

0.68 

5.1 

0.78 

5.0 

1.11 

6.0 

1.68 

6.9 

8.00 

7.9 

8.68 

10.1 

8.81 

11.4 

8.94 

12.6 

4 H 

5 

0.18 

1.9 

0.86 

2.8 

0.48 

3.8 

0.60 

4.8 

0.74 

4.7 

1.06 

5.7 

1.44 

6.6 

1.90 

7.5 

8.40 

9.6 

8.06 

10.8 

Da 

mm 

5 


0.11 

1.8 

0.86 

2.7 



0.71 

4.5 

1.01 

5.4 

1.87 

6.3 

1.81 

7.2 

8.89 

9.1 

8.90 

10.3 

8.67 

11.4 


SH 

0.11 

1.7 

0.84 

2.6 

0.44 

3.4 

m 

0.68 

4.3 

0.96 

5.1 

m 

1.72 

6.9 

m 

2.77 

9.8 

8.40 

10.9 

6 H 

6 H 

ig 

0.88 

2.5 

0.48 

3.3 

Q 

0.66 

4.1 

0,98 

4.9 

1.86 

5.7 

1.66 

6.6 

8.09 

8.3 


8.86 

10.4 

6 « 
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Table 6.—Abbas and Pbbimbtbrs or Babs in Sections 1 Ft. Wide (Slabs).^— 

{Continued) 


Spac¬ 

ing 


H4> 




y 4 ,< t > 


1 ^ 

ID 

iHa 

IHO 

Spac¬ 

ing 

6 


Bl 


0.60 

0.62 

0.88 

1.20 

1.68 

2.00 

..M 

8.12 

6 



Bl 

3.1 

4.0 

3.9 

4.7 

5.5 

6.3 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 


6 H 


0.20 

0.87 

0.46 

0.67 

0.81 

1.11 

1.46 

1.86 

2.86 

2.88 

6 H 


Bl 

2.2 

2.9 

3.7 

3.6 

4.4 

5.1 

5.8 

7.4 

8.3 

9.2 


7 

0.09 

0.19 

0.84 

0.48 

0.68 

0.78 

1.08 

1.36 

1.71 



7 


1.3 

2.0 

2.7 

3.4 

3.4 

4.0 

4.7 

5.4 

6.9 

Hn 

8.6 


7H 


0.18 

0.82 

0.40 

0.60 

0.70 

0.96 

1.26 

1.60 

2.03 

2.60 

7M 


m 

1.9 

2.5 

3.2 

3.1 

3.8 

4.4 


6.4 

7.2 

8.0 


8 

0.08 

0.17 

0.80 

0.88 

0.47 

0.66 

0.96 

1.19 

1.60 

1.91 

2.84 

8 


1.2 

1.8 

2.4 

3.0 

2.9 

3.5 

4.1 

4.7 

6.0 

6.8 

7.5 


8 M 

0.07 

0.16 

0.28 

0.86 

0.44 

0.62 

0.86 

1.12 

1.41 

1.79 

2.20 

8 H 


1.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

3.3 

3.9 

4.4 

5.6 

6.4 

7.1 


9 

0.07 

0.10 

0.27 

0.88 

0.41 

0.69 

0.80 

1.06 

1.88 

1.69 

2.08 

0 


1.0 

1.6 

2.1 

2.7 

2.6 

3.1 

3.7 

4.2 

5.3 

6.0 

6.7 


9M 

0.06 



0.32 

0.89 

0.66 

0.76 

1.00 

1.26 

1.60 

m 

9H 


1.0 



2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

5.1 

5.7 

Bl 


10 

0.06 

0.18 

0.24 

0.80 

0.87 

0.63 

0.72 

0.96 

1.20 

1.62 

1.87 

10 


0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

2.4 

2.4 

2.8 

3.3 

3.8 

4.8 

5.4 

6.0 


lOH 

0.06 

0.13 

0.28 

0.29 

0.86 

0.60 

0.69 

0.90 

1.14 

1.46 

1.78 

lOH 


0.9 
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Table 6.—Coefficients (F) for Resisting Moments of Rectangular and T-sbctions^ 
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> By permiasion, American Concrete Institute. 

































































Table 8.—Minimum Web Widths for Various Combinations of 
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Table 9.—Coefficients (c) for Compressive Reinforcement for Rectangular and T-sectionsi 
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Table 9.—Coefficients (c) for Compressive Reinforcebient for Rectangular and T-sections.*— {C&nlinued) 
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Tabus 9.—Coefficients (c) for Compressive Reinforcement for Rectangular and T-sections.^— (C<mtinued) 
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DiAORA.li 1 .—Approximate dimensions of ribbed slabs as governed by shearing stress of 40 

lb. per sq. in. 

Superimposepi Lopft4 tn lb.per 
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Values of j 


Tablb 11. — Coefficients (j and y) for T*sbctions^ 

1- A 

3kd 


k-^ 

t^d 


and 


2k 

a 


2 - 


£ 

kd 


(а) Enter table with known value of ^ and k; select j 

(б) Enter table with known value of select y; compute y « 1 — j/ ^ 




i 

d 

A; 

0.06 

0.08 

0.10 

0.12 

0.14 

0.16 

9.18 

0 20 

0.22 

0.24 

0.26 

0.28 

1 

0.30 

1 

0.32 

0.34 

0.36 

0.38 

0.40 











j 









0.20 

0.97 

0.96 

0.96 

0.95 

] 

0.041 

1 

0.94 

0.03 

0.03 

1 










0.26 

0.97 

0.96 

0.96 

0.96 

0.94 

0.93 

0.93 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 









0.30 

0.97 

0.96 

0.96 

0.94 

0.94 

0.93 

0.92 

0.92 

0.91 

0.91 

0.90 

0.90 

0.90 






0.36 

0.97 

0.96 

0.95 

0 94 

0.94 

0.03 

0.92 

0.91 

0.91 

0.90 

0.90 

0.89 

0.89 

0.89 

0.88 




0.40 

0.97 

0.96 

0.95 

0.94 

0.93 

0.93 

0.92 

0.91 

0 90 

0.90 

0.89 

0.89 

0.88 

0.88 

0.87 

0.87 

0.87 

0.87 

0.46 

0.97: 

0.96 

0.95j 

0.94 

0.93 

0 93 

0.92 

0.91 

0 90 

0.89 

0.89 

0.88 

0.88 

0.87 

0 87 

0.86 

0.86 

0.85 

0.60 

0.97 

0.96 

0.96 

0.94 

0.03 

0.93 

0.92 

0.91 

0.90 

0.89 

0.89 

0.88 

0.87 

0 87 

0 86 

0.85 

0.86 

0.84 

0.66 

0.97 

0.96 

0.95 

0.94 

0.93 

0 92 

0.92 

0.91 

0.90 

0.89 

0.88 

0.88 

0.87 

0 86 

0 85 

0.85 

0.84 

0.84 

0.60 

0.97 

0.96 

0.06 

0.94 

0.93 

0.92 

0.92 

0.91 

0.90 

0.89 

0.88j 

0.87 

0.87j 

0.86 

0 86 

0.85 

0.84 

0.83 


1 V 

t 

kd 

0.16 


0.25 


0.35 

0.40 

B 

0.60 

0.65 

0.60 

0.65 

0.70 

0.76 




m 


V 

0.49 


0.48 

0.47 


0.46 

0.45 

0.44 


0.43 

0.42 

io.41 





1 

1 


1 By permission, American Concrete Institute. 
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Tablb 12. —Weights op Ribbed Slab Constbuction 

Opeff Joist construction 


We enot concrete construction 
Cover 
Tfie^ 


iiiSCililililii 


k 


/‘slope. 




afoe 

^Joists 



Cover 

Boft 


t eMth 


Depth 

Width 

of 

joist^ 

(in.) 

Spac¬ 

ing 

0 . to 0 . 
joists 
(in.) 

Weight 

j Depth 

Width 

of 

joist* 

(in.) 

Spac¬ 

ing 

0 to 0 . 
joists 
(in.) 

Weight 

Tile 

(in.) 

Cover 

(in.) 

Per 
foot 
of joist 
(lb.) 

Per 
sq. ft. 
of floor 
(lb.) 

Box 

(in.) 

Cover 

(in.) 

Per 
foot 
of joist 
(lb.) 

Per 
sq. ft. 
of floor 
(lb.) 

4 • 

+ 2 

4 

10 

66 

50 

8 4 

2 

4 

24 

80 

40 

4 < 

■f 3 , 

4 

16 

82 

62 



5 

25 

90 

43 

5 

+ 2 ! 

4 

16 

72 

54 

8 4 

3 

4 

24 

104 

52 

5 

+- 3 

4 

16 

88 

66 



5 

25 

115 

55 

6 

+ 2 j 


16 

78 

58 

10 4 

2 

4 

24 

88 

44 



5 

! 

86 

61 



5 

25 

100 

48 

6 

■f 3 

4 

16 

90 

68 

10 4 

3 ^ 

4 

24 

112 

56 



5 

17 

103 

73 



5 

25 

125 

60 

8 

+ 0 

4 

16 

69 

44 



6 

26 

138 

64 



6 

18 

75 

50 

12 4 

2 

4 

24 

90 

48 

8 


4 

16 

91 

68 



5 

25 

no 

53 



6 

18 

111 

74 



6 

26 

124 

57 

8 

■f 3 

4 

16 

107 

80 

12 4 

3 

4 

24 

120 

60 



6 

18 

129 

86 



5 

25 

135 

65 

10 • 

4- 0 

4 

16 

72 

54 



6 

26 

150 

69 



6 

18 

92 

61 

15 4 

2 

5 

25 

125 

60 

10 ■ 

f 2 

4 

16 

104 

78 



6 

26 

142 

66 



6 

18 

128 

85 



7 

27 

159 

71 

10 • 

f 3 

4 

16 

120 

90 

15 4 

3 

5 

25 

150 

72 



6 

18 

146 

97 



6 

26 

168 

78 

12 - 

f 0 

4 

16 

> 84 

63 



7 

27 

186 

83 



6 

18 

1 108 

72 

18 + 

3 

6 

26 

186 

j 86 



8 

1 20 

132 

80 



7 

27 

207 

92 

12 • 

f 2 

4 

16 

116 

87 



8 

28 

228 

1 98 



6 

18 

144 

96 

21 4- 

3 

6 

26 

204 

91 

12 - 

i- 3 

4 

16 

132 

104 



8 

28 

252 

108 



6 

18 

162 

108 



10 

30 

300 

120 


* Width of joist in shear may be taken as 1 in. larger than joist width. 

2 Width of joist in shear may be taken as 1 in. larger than joist bottom width if joists are flared at 
top as shown above. 

Three-inch cover is required to embed conduits where no separate floor finish is used with open joist 
construction. 


SLABS SUPPORTED UPON FOUR EDGES 

When designed in accordance with the provisions of most city codes, the two 
way slab supported at its four edges is uneconomical and its use is therefore 
limited. It has long been known, however, that such slabs possess a surprisingly 
high load-carr 3 dng capacity. Of the studi^ that have been devoted to slabs 
supported on four sides, those of DiStasio and Van Buren form the foundation 
for the 1941 A.C.I. Code on the subject, parts of which are included herewith as a 
guide to the solution of two illustrative problems. 
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35. Notation (Sec. TOO, 1941 A.C.L Building Regulations): 

A = span length between opposite supports in one direction. 

B = span length at right angles to A. 

ba = factor modifying used in obtaining an equivalent uniform load for 
bending moments on span A. 

ea = factor modifying used in obtaining an equivalent uniform load for 
bending moments on span B, 

FaA = distance between hnes of inflection in span A, considering span A only 
to be loaded. 

FbB = distance between lines of inflection in span B considering span B only 
to be loaded. 

Fa = ratio of the distance between assumed inflection points of the span A 
to span A in an isolated strip extending the entire width of the struc¬ 
ture when a uniformly distributed load is applied to span A only. 

Fa = ratio as defined above, but applying to span B. 

I — moment of inertia of a section about the neutral axis for bending. 

K = stiffness factor, that is, the moment of inertia divided by the span. 

Ka = stiffness factor ^ for span A of panel AB. 

Ka — stiffness factor ^ for span B of panel AB. 

Kar = stiffness factors for any span adjacent to and continuous with span A* 
Kbr = stiffness factors for any span adjacent to and continuous with span B. 
I = span length of slab or beam. 

V = clear span for positive moment and the average of the two adjacent 
clear spans for negative moment (see Sec. 701). 

N = sum of the lengths of those edges of panel AB which are also edges of 
adjacent panels continuous with AB. 

Qa = 6rx(l — e^). 
qa = 6rij(l — ea)* 

ta = proportion of the total load carried by span A of slab. 
ra = proportion of the total load carried by span B of slab. 
ti = minimum total thickness of slab. 

w = uniformly distributed load per unit of length of beam or per unit area 
of slab. 

X == distance from face of support to point in span. 

36. General Requirements. (Sec. 701,1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations).— 
(a) All members of frames or continuous construction shall be designed to resist 
at all sections the maximum moments and shears produced by dead load, live 
load, and wind load, as determined by the theory of elastic frames in which the 
simplified assumptions of Sec. 702 may be used. 

(5) Approximate methods of frame analysis are satisfactory for buildings of 
usual types of construction, spans, and story heights. 

(c) In the case of two or more approximately equal spans (the larger of two 
adjacent spans not exceeding the shorter by more than 20 per cent) with loads 
uniformly distributed, where the unit live load does not exceed three times the 
unit dead load, design for the following moments and shears is satisfactory: 
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Positive moment at center of span: 
End spans. 


Interior spans. 

Negative moment at exterior face of first interior support: 
Two spans. 


Two spans.g i 

More than two spans.~ i 

Negative moment at other faces of interior supports.^ - 

Negative moment at face of all supports for, (o) slabs with spans not exceeding 
10 ft., and ( 6 ) beams and girders where ratio of sum of column stiffnesses to 

beam stiffness exceeds eight.i 


beam stiffness exceeds eight. 


Shear in end members at first interior support. 1.15 - 5 - 


Shear at other supports. 


37. Conditions of Design. (Sec. 702,1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations): 

(а) Arrangement of Live Load. —1. The live load may be considered to be 
applied only to the floor under consideration, and the far ends of the columns may 
be assumed as fixed. 

2. Consideration may be limited to combinations of dead load on all spans 
with full live load on two adjacent spans and with full live load on alternate spans. 

(б) Span Length. —1. The span length I of members that are not built inte¬ 
grally with their supports shall be the clear span plus the depth of the slab or 
beam but shall not exceed the distance between centers of supports. 

2. In analysis of continuous frames, center-to-center distances I and h may be 
used in the determination of moments. Moments at faces of supports may be 
used for design of beams and girders. 

3. Solid or ribbed slabs with clear spans of not more than 10 ft. that are built 
integrally with their supports pay be designed as continuous slabs on knife-edge 
supports with spans equal to the clear spans of the slab and the width of beams 
otherwise neglected. 

(c) Stiffness. —1. The stiffness, iC, of a member is defined as El divided by 
I or h. 

2. In computing the value of I of slabs, beams, girders, and columns, the 
reinforcement may be neglected. In T-shaped sections allowance shall be made 
for the effect of flange. 

37a. Sec. 709, 1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations.^*^—(a) This con¬ 
struction, consisting of floors reinforced in two directions and supported on four 


^ For comparative use the moment of inertia of a slab shall be taken as 'that of the total plain con¬ 
crete section. 

* Formulas for Fa. Fb, ba, bb, va. tb (see "Slabs Supported on Four Sides" by J. DiStasio and M. P. 
van Buren, Jour, A.C.I., January-February, 1936). 


End span, continuous at one end only 

Fa - 1 

For remainder of footnote see page 501. 
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sides, includes solid reinforced concrete slabs; concrete joists with burned clay or 
concrete tile fillers, with or without concrete top slabs; and concrete joists with 
top slabs placed monolithically with the joists. The supports for the floor slabs 
may be walls, reinforced concrete beams, or steel beams fully encased in concrete. 

(6) Minimum Slab Thickness. —The slab thickness shall satisfy prescribed 
working stresses and shall be not less than 4 inches nor less than 


/ A + B - O.ION 

ti --- 


(37) 


(c) Bending Moments and Shears. —^The bending moment at any section shall 
be determined with coefficients derived as prescribed lor one-way construction 
(Sections 701 and 702), using the following equivalent uniform load per unit 
length of span considered: 

Slab: Strip of unit width, span A = {eArA)w (38) 

Beam: Span A, carrying one half o^ load from panel width 5, 

^ (1 ~ eArA)w (39) 


The shear at any section at a distance x from the face of the support shall be 
taken as: 

Slab: Strip of unit width, span A, 




(40) 


Interior continuous span with Kab the same for both adjacent spans continuous with A 

Fa 




7Ka 

SKab 


For interior spans where the spans adjacent to and in continuation of the span A under consideration 
differ in stiffness, for Fa use the average of the two values, one obtained using Kar for the span in 
continuation on one end of the span A, and the other obtained by using the value of Kab for the span 
at the other end. 

To obtain Fb replace Ka and Kab with Kbr. 


1 



1 — TB. 


€B 



eA 


UOfOT 


FbB 

FaA 


BB "■ 0.5, as 


FaB 

FbB 


0 


The total load carried by a strip of slab of unit width, span A, equals taw A and is considered to vary 
in intensity from rAw(ZeA — 2) at the center of the span, to rAw{A — Zba) at the supports. 

The total load carried by a beam of span A, one-half panel tributary width, equals 


1 


wBA 

2 


and varies uniformly in intensity from (1 + 2rA Zbata) at the center o^ the span to 


(1 — 4rA + Zbata) -g- at the supports. 


When considering the B spans use the above expressions, replacing A with B, B with A, ta with rs 
and BA with sa. 

For rCmiunder of footnote see page 502. 
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Beam: Span A, carrying one half of load from panel, width B, 

For span B, use the above expressions substituting A for B, B for A, cb for ca, 
Ta for fBt and Qb for ^a. 

The factors ca, Ta, etc., may be taken from Table 2, footnote 2, below after the 
ratio FaA/FbB or FbB/FaA on which they depend has been determined by the 


Table 1. — Fa and Fb 

The values given in the table are for Fa directly. They are also the values for Fb when the design a- 


tion is replaced by 


Span A 

Ka 

KaI ” 

0.00 

0.25 

0.50 

0.67 

0.80 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

2.00 

4.00 

0. “0 

Interior*. 

Fa - 

0.68 

0.65 

0.60 

0.72 

0.74 

0.76 

0.78 

0.80 

0.83 

0.89 

1.00 

End. 

Fa - 

0.75 

0.80 

0.83 

0.84 

0.85 

0.87 

0 88 

0.89 

0.91 

0.96 

1.00 

Simple... 

Fa - 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


* For interior spans where the spans adjacent to and in continuation of the span A under considera¬ 
tion differ in stiffness, for Fa use the average of the two values, one obtained using Kah for the span in 
continuation on one end of the span A, and the other obtained by using the value of Kkr for the span 
at the other end. 


For values of between % and the values of Fa may be taken as 0.76 for interior spans and 


0.87 for end spans. 


Table 2 

The value of ba or es shall be taken as unity for the computation of shear and bending moment in 
slabs and beams where the span in direction under consideration is not rigidly attached to the supports 
at one or both ends of the span. 


FaA 

FbB 

TA or 

1 — ra 

BA 

Bata 

1 — Bata 

6r.4(l — ba) 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.50 

0.89 

1.00 

0.89 

0.11 

0.00 

0.55 

0.86 

0.92 

0.79 

0.21 

0.41 

0.60 

0.82 

0.86 

0.71 

0.29 

0.69 

0.65 

0.78 

0.81 

0.63 

0.37 

0.89 . 

0.70 

0.74 

0.78 

0.58 

0.42 

0.98 

0.80 

0.66 

0.73 

0.48 

0.52 

1.07 

O.QO 

0.58 

0.69 

0.40 

0.60 

1.08 

1.00 

0.50 

0.67 

0.33 

0.67 

1.00 

1.10 

0,43 

0.65 

0.28 

0.72 

0.90 

1.20 

0.37 

0.63 

0.23 

0.77 

0.82 

1.80 

0.31 

0.62 

0.19 

0.81 

0.71 

1.40 

0.27 

0.61 

0.16 

0.84 

0.63 

1.50 

0.28 

0.60 

0.14 

0.86 

0.55 

1.60 

0.20 

0.59 

0.12 

0.88 

0.49 

1.80 

0.15 

0.58 

0.09 

0.91 

0.38 

2.00 

0.11 

0.67 

0.06 

0.94 

0.28 

3.00 

0.04 

0.55 

0.02 

0.98 

b.ll 

FbB 

FaA 

TB or 

1 - TA 

BB 

BBTB 

1 — BBTB 

6ri»(l — bb) 

- QB 
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aid of Table 1, footnote 2; or the several factors may be computed from the for¬ 
mulas that appear in the footnote 2. 

(d) Arrangement of Reinforcement. —1. In anv panel, the reinforcement per 
unit width in the long direction shall be at 
least one-third of that provided in the short 
direction. 

2. The positive m<toent reinforcement ad¬ 
jacent to a continuous edge only and for a 
width not exceeding one-fourth of the shorter 
dimension of the panel may be reduced 25 per 
cent. 

3. At a non-continuous edge negative mo¬ 
ment reinforcement per unit width in amount 
at least as great as one-half of that required 
for maximum positive moment for the center 
one-half of the panel shall be provided across 
the entire width of the exterior support. 

4. Tlie spacing of the reinforcement shall 
be not more than three times the slab thickness, and the ratio of reinforcement 
shall be at least 0.0025. 

Illustrative Problem.—Given an interior panel as shown in the accompanying figure. 
The live load is 200 lb. per sq. ft., with all adjacent panels carrying the same load and being 
of the same dimensions. The supporting beams are cast monolithioally with the slab. 
Using 2,000 lb. concrete and /* = 20,000 lb. per sq. in., design the slab according to the 
*'Building Kegulations for Reinforced Concrete** published in the Jour. A.C.I.y vol. 37, 
November, 1940. (For convenience, excerpts from this publication pertaining to the 
design of slabs supported on four sides have been reprinted in this chapter.) 



DESIGN SHEET 10 

Minimum slab thickness, from (37), Art. 37a. 

A + B - O.lOiV 12 X 18 + 12 X 16 - 0.10 X 2 X 12(18 -f- 16) 
h - 72 ' - 72 

=* 4.53 in. (say 4^2 in.) 

The short-span negative moment will usually be the largest and will therefore be the 
starting point of the design. 

If all adjacent panels are to carry the same loading and are to be of the same dimensions 


(see Art. 86), 

Ka Kb .. 

Kah Kbh 

and 

Fa ^Fb ^ 0.76 (Table 1, Art. 37a) 


FbB (0.76) (16) 

¥11 “ (0.76) (18) “ 


~ 0.41 (Table 2, Art. 87a) 


Designing this maximum moment as a balanced beam, assume 6)^-in. *** total depth of 
slab required. 

Dead load X 180 - 70 lb. per sq. ft 

Live load ** 200 lb. per sq. ft. 

Total *• 270 lb. per sq. ft. 
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Mk - Hieai'tta'* - (Hi)(0.41)(270)(16)(16)(12) - 30,900 in.-lb. 

K (for full stress ii} steel and concrete) » 157 (Table 3) 

^ " 'n/ ( T 2T^ “ *“• ("“y * 

Assuming J^-in. steel, this gives in. cover, which is O.K. 

. M 30,900 

“ f-Jd " (20,000) (0.867) (4) ” “*• 

We may use in. roimd at 5^ o.c. 

Shear will be maximum at the face of the support (x » 0). 

F - (I - .) (. - - (t - 0) (O-^® - 2^0 

- 1,130 lb. 

V 1 130 

® « ^ «= (12) (0.857) (4) ’ ” ***• <0.02/'. = 40 lb. per eq. in. 

V 1 145 

" “ “ (3.4) (0.857) (4) *“ >0.04/'c * 80 lb. per sq. in. (no 

special anchorage) <(1.5)(0.04/'c) « 120 lb. per sq. in. (special anchorage) 
The above necessitates special anchorage of steel, as bond stress is greater than the allow¬ 
able; therefore if we use ^^-in. round at 3 in., we may eliminate special anchorage, as 
V 1 145 

“ “ ” (4.7) (6.857) (4) = “>• P®' 

Positive steel in short span: 

Use d » 4 in. 


Mp » ~ 

_21.260 

^ ” (12) (4) (4) 


(He) (0.41) (270) (16) (16) (12) 
111 


21,250 in.4b. 


p * 0.0063 (Table 3) 

A, = phd = (0.0063) (12) (4) * 0.30 sq. in. 

V and w are not critical here, as F is comparatively small. 

Negative steel in long span: 

Use d * 4 in. — (H)(?^) == 3.81 in. (tying long span steel inside that of short span). 

. (0.76)(18) . j J25 
FbB (0.76) (16) 
bata = 0,27 

Mif - HiBaTa id'* - (Hi)(0.27)(270)(18)(18)(12) - 26,800 in.-lb. 

_26, 800 

A “ ^^2 /io\/oo-f\/ooi\ “ 1»0 


Try ; 
Fa 


(12) (3.81) (3.81) 
p = 0.0085 (Table 3) 
j « 0.869 (Table 3) 

A, --pbd -- (0.0085) (12) (3.81) 
^-in. round at 3H-lJi- o,c. 


X 

bjd “ 
F 

' ^ojd 


0.39 sq. in. , 

(4 “ *) (’■'• “ ^ W “ (t “ ®) “ ^) 

* 22 lb. per sq. ft. <0,02 ^'c * 40 lb. per sq. in. 
67 lb. per sq. ft. <0.04 /'* » 80 lb. per sq. in. 


890 

(12) (0.869) (3.81) 
890 


(4.0) (0.869) (3.81) 

Positive steel in long span: 

Use d « 3.81 in. 


Mp - lieeAfAwP* « (He)(0.27)(270)(18)(18)(12) - 17,700 in.-lb. 

^ “ 53» “ (12) (3.81) (3.81) “ 
p - 0.0087 (Table 3) 

A. -pbd - (0.0067) (12) (3.81) - 0.26 eq. in. 
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Illustrative Problem.—Given an exterior panel as shown in sketch below on which the 
live load is 200 lb. per sq. ft. Assume the load to be uniform throughout the building and 
that the slab and beams are cast monolithically. Using /'« « 2,000 and /. « 20,000 lb. per 
sq. in. design the panel to conform to the 1941 A.C.I. code. 



Fig. 12. 


DESIGN SHEET 11 

Clear distance between supports: A = 18'0"; B = 16'0". 


Minimum slab thickness, t\ = 


A + B - O.IOAT 


(12)(18) + (12)(16) - (0.10)(12)2(18 + 16) 


4.53 in. 


„ , 0.25 , 0.25 

^ ~ 7^ ^ 1 + 0.875 

^ SKar 


'j' i.t 




6 + 0.875 


(0.76) (16) 
(0.87) (18) 

(0.87) (18) 
(0.76) (16) 
1 


= 0.62 (assuming slab rigidly fixed on N side) 


1 + " 1 + ( 0-87 xis y 

^ \FaBJ ^ Vo.76 X 16/ 


ra « 1 ~ = 0.68 

Negative moment over girder on west side of panel will be maximum and therefore be 
designed as balanced beam. 

Assume h required « 6 in. 

Dead load =* ^{2 X 150 « 75 lb. per sq. ft. 

Live load « 200 lb. per sq. ft. 

Total » 275 lb. per sq. ft. 

For/« — 900 lb. per sq. in. and/« *« 20,000, K « 157 andy * 0.866 (Table 3). 

M « HoeBTEwl'^ « (Ho)(0.74)(0.68)(275)(16)(16)(12) 

- 42,500 in.-lb. 


/ 42,500 
/Tl67)(12) 
42,500 


4.76 in. «i - 6 in. O.K.) 


T^d (20,000) (0.866) (4.76) 


0.52 sq. in. 
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r, 


Try round at 4}^-in. o.c. (A, * 0.53 sq. in. So » 4.2 in.) (Table 6). 
^ma*. occurs at face of girder {x » 0). 


(f - *) (r. - 2L-) . - - o) (0.68 - 4) 275 = 1.366 lb. 


V 


u 


V _ 1,365 

hjd (12)^67866)(4.76) 

V _ 1,366 

Xojd (4.2) (0.866) (4.76) 


27.6 lb. per sq. in. 
« 79 lb. per sq. in. 


<0.02 f'c - 40 lb. per sq. in. O.K. 
< 0.04/'o = 80 lb. per sq. in. O.K^ 


Positive 8ted short span: 


M = Yxf^eBTBwV^ - (He)(0.74)(0.68)(275)(16)(16)(12) 
== 26,600 in.-lb. 


Used 


4H ill. 

r. _M _ 26,600 __ Qg 

(12)’(4.75)(4.75) “ 

3 « 0.890 (Table 3) 

A.^JL _26.000_0.32 sq. in, 

f<ld (20,000) (0.890) (4.76) ^ 


Shear and bond O.K., as V in positive steel band is small. 

Negative steel long span: 

Tie long span steel inside that of short span, which gives d *= 4.76 — H ^ M ” ^*^0 in. 


M = ViofAriwr^ = (Ho)(0.62)(0.32)(275)(18)(18)(12) 
= 21,200 m.-lb. 


jC ^ _21,200 ^ g- 

“ hd^ (12) (4.5) (4.5) 
j « 0.888 (Table 3) 

1 = Jl « 21,200_ 

' L3d (20,000) (0.888) (4.5) 


= 0.266 sq. in. 


Try J^-in. round at 5 in. o.c. (A« * 0.26 sq, in. — So = 2.8 in.) 


V 

u 


= (t - *) ('■- - t) = (y - ") (" ^2 - fs) “ 600 lb. 


y ^ 660 

hjd (12) (0.888) (4.5) 

V _ 660 

So;d (2.8) (0.888) (4.6) 


13.8 lb. per sq. in. 
= 59 lb. per sq. in. 


<0.02/'e = 40 lb. per sq. in. 
<0.04/'fl = 80 lb. per sq. in. 


O.K. 


O.K. 


Use same steel at discontimious edge for negative moment. Anchor securely in beam. 
Positive steel long span: 

M ■= HeeATAwl'^ = (H 6) (0-62) (0.32) (275) (18) (18) (12) = 13,260 in.-lb. 

Assume/ = 

. M 13,250 

' f,jd (20,000) (%) (4.6) “ 

= 0.00316 > 0.0026 O.K. 

Shear and bond not critical for positive steel. 


FLAT SLAB FLOOR PANELS 

38. General Description. —flat slab floor consists of a slab of concrete 
resting directly upon columns without supporting beams or girders except at its 
edges. The more common types are distinguished by: 
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1. The upper ends of the columns are flared out into column capitals. 

2. The slab surrounding the column is thickened by means of a square or 
rectangular drop. 

3. The slab at the center may be made thinner by a panelled ceiling effect 
(this is used only under very heavy loadings). 

4. The slab may be lightened by means of hollow tile or other fillers, in a 
manner generally similar to ribbed slab construction. 

As flat slabs have or do not have the various features listed above they are 
distinguished by various names, as follows: 

1. Drop constribction in which column capitals an(< drops are both present. 
This is the most common type. 

2. Cap construction has the column capits! but no drop. 

3. Column construction without either column capitals or drops. 

4. Panel constr'acHon, same as drop construction but with slab reduced in 
thickness at center by means of panelled ceiling. 

5. Tile construction, in which tile fillers are used to lighten the weight and 
which may conform otherwise to any of the above types. 

The differences in design are not great and only the drop construction will 
receive full treatment here. Figure 13 gives sections through four of the above 
types and will visualize the essential differences in construction. 

Flat slabs are classified in still a third way into “ systems depending upon the 
arrangement of their reinforcement, as follows: 

1. Pour-way system, having bands of rods running directly from column to 
column in both directions and 
also bands of rods running from 
column to column in both diag¬ 
onal directions. 

2. Three-way system, having 

bands of rods running from ' (a) (c) 

column to column only, but 
with the columns arranged at 
the corners of triangles. 

3. Two-way system, having 

bands running directly from 
column to column in two direc- i3._Types of Bat slabsr' 

tions, and having the inter¬ 
vening space reinforced by other sets of rods parallel to these bands. 

4. Ring system, in which at least the portions of the slab surrounding the 
columns and surrounding the panel center are reinforced by series of rings or by 
continuous flat spirals. In some cases the remaining portions of the slab are 
reinforced by groups of straight rods, in others additional rings are forced to do 

an unnatural duty in these parts. * 

The four-way system has been longest in use and the patents have long since 
expired for this type. The two-way and three-way systems are also standardised 
through long and successful use. The ring system was the latest to arrive and 
considerable change from present practice would not be surprising, ere this type 
becomes standardised. 
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Flat slabs are used commonly for structures carrying floor loads of 100 to 
150 lb. per sq. ft. or more. For the types of occupancy requiring lighter floor 
loads than these, the column capitals and drops are generally objectionable, 
while column construction which eliminates the capitals and drops is very much 
more expensive. 

39. The A.C.I. and J.C. Specifications.—In discussing the design of reinforced 
concrete beams and slabs as structural members, we have assumed that the 
external loads, shears, and moments were fully known in all cases. In the case 
of flat slabs, in like manner, some specification must be selected as a guide in 
determining the external conditions. The 1936 and 1941 A.C.I. codes along with 
the 1940 J.C. Report rather thoroughly cover all general design requirements. 
While the 1941 A.C.I. code offers a wider latitude for ingenuity and design 
approach than does the 1936 A.C.I. code or the 1940 J.C. Report, it is felt that the 
1936 A.C.I. code is the most thorough and therefore the best for the average 
designer. It contains the most complete set of design tables and was used to set 
up the typical design problems at the end of this chapter. Essentially, the three 
codes mentioned are the same, there being only minor variations. Most of the 
large city codes now conform to the A.C.I. Building Regulations. 

The following paragraphs are excerpts from the 1936 A.C.I. code and deal 
specifically with flat slab design; each paragraph is numbered as in the A.C.I. 
Building Regulations and is referred to as a section. 

NOTATIONS 

hi »» dimension of the dropped panel of a flat slab in the direction parallel to lu 

c « diameter, in feet, of column capital of a flat slab at the underside of the slab, or 
dropped panel. No portion of the column capital shall be considered for struc¬ 
tural purposes which lies outside of the largest 90-deg. cone that can be included 
within the outlines of the column capital; distance from gravity axis to extreme 
fiber in compression (in a column). 

I « span length of beam or slab; span length of flat slab (usually expressed in feet) 
center to center of columns in the direction in which moments are considered 
(see Sec. 1003). 

li »> span length of flat slab panel center to center of columns, perpendicular to the 
rectangular direction in which moments arc considered. 

M » bending moment or moment of resistance in general. 

Mo « sum of positive and negative bending moments at the principal design sections of 
a panel of a flat slab. 

ii » thickness of flat slab without dropped panels, or the thickness of flat slabs, includ¬ 
ing dropped panels where such are used. 

ti » thickness of flat slab with dropped panels at points outside the dropped panel. 

W » total dead and live load uniformly distributed over a single panel area. 

u>' « uniformly distributed dead and live load per unit of area of a floor or roof. 

FLAT SLABS—TWO-WAY AND FOUR-WAY SYSTEMS WITH SQUARE OR 

RECTANGULAR PANELS 

1001. Limitations. —(a) The term fiat slabs as used in these regulations refers to con¬ 
crete slabs, without beams or girders to carry the load to supporting members, reinforced 
with bars extending in two or four directions. Slabs with dropped panels or paneled ceil¬ 
ings shall be considered as fiat slabs provided they meet the requirements herein given for 
.such construction. 

<&) The moment coefficients, moment distribution, and slab thicknesses specified 
herein are for a series of rectangular slabs of approximately imiform sise arranged in three 
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or more rows of panels in each direction and in which the ratio of length to width of panel 
does not exceed 1.33. 

(c) For structures having a width of less than three rows of panels or in which irregular 
panels are used, an analysis shall be made of the moments developed in both slabs and 
columns.! When so required, computations shall be submitted to the Commissioner of 
Buildings for approval. 

1002* Panel Strips and Principal Design Sections.— (a) A flat slab panel shall be con¬ 
sidered as consisting of strips in each direction as follows: 

A middle strip one-half panel in width, symmetrical about panel center line and extend¬ 
ing through the panel in the direction in which moments are considered. 

A column strip one-half panel in width occupying the two-quarter panel areas outside 
of the middle strip. 

(b) The critical sections for moment calculations are referred to as* principal design 
sections and are located as follows: 

Sections for Negative Moment .—Thefto shall bj taken along the edges of the panel, on 
lines joining the column centers, except that they follow the perimeter of the column capital 
instead of passing through it. 

Sections for Positive Moment .—These shall be taken on the center lines of the panel. 

(c) In the two-way system it shall be assumed that the various moments in the strips 
are resisted by the bands located within the strips, each band being 0.6 in width. 

(d) In the four-way system, it shall be assumed that the column strip positive moment 
is resisted by the direct band; that the column strip negative moment is resisted by the 
direct band plus the two diagonal bands multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the 
direct band and the diagonal bands; that the middle stiip positive moment is resisted by 
the two diagonal bands multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the axis of the middle 


Table 1.—^Limitations for Slab Thicknesses, Dropped Panels and Moments 



Symbol 

Umt 

(leneral case 

Special case for 
c = 0.225f 

Minimum floor slab thick¬ 
ness. 

/i or <2 

Inches 

0.375 (long 0 

0.376 (long 1) 

Minimum roof slab thick¬ 
ness. 

or h 

Inches 

0.300 (long 1) 

0.300 (long 1) 

Slab thickness without 

dropped panel. 

h 

Inches 

0.038 (l - 1.44 1 + IH 

0.0251 + IH 

Slab thickness beyond 
dropped panel. 

U 

Inches 

0.02Z -^vip "f* 1 

0.02Z -f- 1 

Slab thickness through 

dropped panel .. .. 

1 h 

, 

Inches 

f Minimum = 1.25/2 
\ Maximum *» 1.50t2 

Minimum 1.25h 
Maximum » i. 50 /s 

Maximum 1 to be used in 
thickness formulas 
Minimum side or diam¬ 
eter of dropped panel.. 

hi 

Ft. 

0.351i 

O. 35 I 1 

Numerical sum of posi¬ 
tive and negative mo¬ 
ments in direction of 
either side of interior 

rectangular panel. 

Mo 

Ft.-lb. 

0.09ir! (l - Ij)* 

o.mswi 


In these tables (0. (h). ib\) and (c) are always expressed in feet while the units to which the formulas 
develop are shown in the column headed “ units.” 


!lt is not the intention to prohibit flat slab construction for panels longer than 1.33 times the 
width or for buildings less than three bays wide, provided the moment factors are properly adjusted. 
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strip and the diagonal bands; and that the middle strip negative moment is resisted by an 
independent top band across the middle of the direct band. The width of direct and middle 
strip negative bands shall be approximately 0.4 /i, the width of the diagonal bands shall be 
approximately 0.4 of the average span length, or 

(I + h) 

5 

(e) The width of the column head section for compression shall be taken as the width 
of the dropped panel (fei), or half the width of the panel (0.5 U) where no dropped panel is 
used. 

1003. Slab Thickness and Dropped Panel Sizes.—(a) In Table 1 are given the thick¬ 
nesses, dimensions and moments governing flat slab design when f'e equals 2,000 lb. per 


Table 2.—Moments to Be Used in Design of an Interior Panel of Flat Slab 


Design sections 

Symbol 

Units 

General 

case 

Special case 
c - 0.225i 

Two-way system with dropped panel: 





Column strip, negative moment. 

-Me 

Ft.-lb. 

0.50M„ 

0.03251F1 

Column strip, positive moment. 


Ft.-lb. 

0.20M. 

0.0130H7 

Middle strip, negative moment. 

-Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

0.15M. 

0.00975 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

Two-way system without dropped panel: 


Ft.-lb. 


0.00975If 1 

Column strip, negative moment. 

-Me 

Ft.-lb. 

0.46iia 

0.030TFZ 

Column strip, positive moment. 

■¥Mc 

Ft.-lb. 

0.22A/o 

0.0142>ri 

Middle strip, negative moment. 

-Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lOMc 

0.0104 If i 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

Four-way system with dropped panels. 

’{‘Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lUIo 

0.0104117 

moments by strips: 

Column strip, negative moment. 

-Me 

Ft.-lb. 

0.54M. 

0.0351IFZ 

Column strip, positive moment. 

+Mr 

Ft.-lb. 

0.19Mo 

0.0124 If Z 

Middle strip, negative moment. 

-M„ 

Ft.-lb. 

0.08Jl/„ 

0.00521fZ 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

Moments by bands: 

-\~Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

0.l9Mo 

0.01241fZ 

Direct band, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0,S07 Mo 

0.02001fZ 

Direct band, positive moment. 

-filf 

Ft.-lb. 

o.imo 

o.omifz 

Diagonal band, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

o.mMo 

0.01091fZ 

Diagonal band, positive moment. 

’{-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lUMo 

0.00871fZ 

Cross band, negative moment. 

Four-way system without dropped panels. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.OSMo 

0.0052Tfi 

moments by strips: 

Column strip, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.BOMo 

0.03251fi 

Column strip, positive moment. 


Ft.-lb. 

0.20M. 

0.01301fZ 

Middle strip, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

OAOMo 

0.00661fZ 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

Moments by bands: 

-fM 

Ft.-lb. 

O. 2 OM 0 

O.OlSOTfZ 

Direct band, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.3OM0 

0.0195117 

Direct band, positive moment. 

+Af 

Ft.-lb. 

0.20ilf„ 

O.OlSOlfZ 

Diagonal band, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.UlMo 

0.00921fZ 

Diagonal band, positive moment. 

+M 

Ft.-lb. 

OeUlMo 

0.00921fi 

Cross band, negative moment. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lOAfo 

0.0066lfZ 
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sq. in. The general formulas are given under the heading “General Case”; the formulas 
for the case where the diameter of the column capital (c) *= 0.225/ are given under the 
heading “Special Case” for (c) = 0.225/. 

(6) Where/'e is greater than 2,000 lb. per sq. in., the required and minimum slab thick¬ 
nesses given in Table 1 may be reduced by multiplying by the factor 

.^poob 

in which/'e is the ultimate 28-day compressive strength of the concrete to be used. 

1004. Column Capital Sizes.— {a) The average c for the columns at the four corners 
of a panel shall be used in obtaining the slab thickness, the numerical sum of the total 
positive and negative moments Mo in either direction and too middle strip positive and 
negative moments in either direction. 

(b) The average c for two adjacent columns shall be used in obtaining the positive and 
negative moments in the column strip between those adjacent columns. 

Table 3.— Moments to Be Used in Design of an Exterior Panel of Flat Slab 

Moments in the strips perpendicular to the discontinuous edge where they differ 
from an interior panel, are given in the following table. Negative moments in the 
column strip and middle strip on the line of the first interior columns are the same as 
for an interior panel. Moments in the strips parallel to the discontinuous edge are 
the same as for an interior panel. 


Design sections 

Symbol 

Units 

General 

case 

Special case 
c * 0.225/ 

Two-way system with dropped panel: 





Column strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge.. 

-Mo 

Ft.-lb. 

OAhMo 

0.029 IT/ 

Column strip, positive moment . 


Ft.-lb. 

0.25Mo 

o.oiewi 

Middle strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge... 

-Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lOilfo 

0.0066H7 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

+ Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

0.19M„ 

0.012WI 

Two-way system without dropped panel: 





Column strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge. . 

-Me 

Ft.-lb. 

OAlMo 

0.027WI 

Column strip, positive moment. 


Ft.-lb. 

0.28itfo 

O.OISTT/ 

Middle strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge... 

-Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lOilfo 

0.007Wl 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

+ Mm 

Ft.-lb. 

0.20ilfo 

0.013WI 

Four-way system with dropped panels, moments by strips: 





Column strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge.. 

-M 1 

Ft.-lb. 

0AS5Mo 

0.0315Pr/ 

Column strip, positive moment. 

-{■M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.24ilfo 

0.0166 m 

Middle strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge... 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.OSilfo 

0.0032 m 

Middle strip, positive moment. 


Ft.-lb. 

0.24ilfo 

0.0166 m 

Moments by bands (for square panel): 





Direct band at column head at discontinuous edge. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.2BMo 

o.oism 

Direct band at center... 


Ft.-lb. 

0.24ilfo 

0.0156 m 

Diagonal bands at column head at discontinuous edge.. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.16ilfo 

o.oiom 

Diagonal bands at center. 

-\-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.17 Mo 

o.oiim 

Top band (across middle of direct) at discontinuous edge. 

-M 

rt.-ib. 

O.OSilfo 

o.oosm 

Four-way system without dropped panels, moments by 
strips: 





Column strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge.. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.45ilfo 

0.029m 

Column strip, positive moment. 


Ft.-lb. 

0.25ilfo 

o.oiesm 

Middle strip, negative moment at discontinuous edge... 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.062ilfo 

0.004m 

Middle strip, positive moment. 

+ M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.2SMo 

o.oiem 

Moments by bands (for square panel): 





Direct band at column head at discontinuous edge. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

0.27ilfo 

o.oirm 

Direct band at center. 


Ft.-lb. 

0.25ilfo 

o.oiem 

Diagonal bands at column head at discontinuous edge.. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lBMo 

0.0084m 

Diagonal bands at center. 

■¥M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.lSMo 

o.diiTm 

Top band (across middle of direct) at discontinuous edge. 

-M 

Ft.-lb. 

O.OOMo 

o.oo4m 
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1000. Pftnels with Marginal Beams or Reinforced Bearing Walls. 

1006. Limitations (Applicable to Tables 2, 3 and 4). —(a) Any of the above momenta 
may be varied by not more than 6 per cent, provided the total numerical sum of the positive 
and negative moments on the principal design sections is not reduced. 

(6) The ratio of reinforcement considered in any strip shall not exceed the value of (p) 
calculated for balanced reinforcement by Secs. 305, 306. The ratio of reinforcement in 
any strip shall not be less than 0.0025. Bars shall not be spaced farther apart than 1}^ 
times the slab thickness for the full width of the bands. 

(c) Moments for the four-way system are shown in Table 3 by strips and, for con¬ 
venience, also by bands. 

id) Slabs supported by marginal beams on opposite edges shall bo designed as solid 
one- or two-way slabs to carry the entire panel load. 

Table 4.—Moments to Be Used in Design op Panels with Marginal Beams or 
Reinforced Bearing Walls 

Mi^ginnl beams with depth greater Marginal beams with depth U2 times the 
than U'2 times the slab thickness; or slab thickness or less 
reinforced bearing wall 


(a) Load to be carried by marginal Loads directly superimposed upon it Loads directly superimposed upon it exclusive 
beam or wall plus a uniform load equal to one- of any panel load 

quarter of the total live and dead 
panel load 


Two-way Four-way Two-way Four-way 

system system system system 


With Without With Without With Without With Without 

drop drop drop drop drop drop drop drop 

(h) Moment to be used in the Neg. O.mMo O.lUMo O.mMo O.mMo Neg. 0 25Mo 0.23Mo 0 27Mo 0.25Mo 

design of half column 

strip adjacent and paral- Pos. 0.05Jlfa 0.056Mo 0M75Mo 0 05Mo Pos. O.lOMo O.llAfo O.mMo O.lOMo 

lei to marginal beam or 

wall 

(c) Negative moment to be Neg. O.lOSAfo 0.208Afo 0.104Afo O.lSMo Neg. 0.15M» O.I6M0 O.OSMo O.lOMo 

used in design of middle 
strip continuous over 
beam or wall 

1CM)7. Length of Bars and Points of Bend.—The positive moment reinforcement per¬ 
pendicular to the discontinuous edge shall extend to this edge and have an embedment of 
at least 6 in. in spandrel beams or columns. All negative moment reinforcement shall be 
bent or hooked at spandrel beams or columns to provide adequate bond resistance. Length 
of bars and points of bend shall be as given in Table 5. 

1008. Arrangement of Reinforcement.—(a) The slab reinforcement shall be accurately 
placed so as to resist not only the moments at the critical sections but also the moments at 
intermediate sections and shall be secured and supported by concrete or metal chairs 
and spacers. 

1009. Brackets.—(a) Brackets extending the full width of the column may be sub¬ 
stituted for column capitals at exterior columns, provided the sloping face of the bracket 
makes an angle not more than 45 deg. with the face of the column, projected upward. 

^ (b) The value of c where brackets are used is twice the distance from the center of the 
column to a point where the bracket is in. thick. 
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Table 5.—Length of Bars and Points of Bend 


Design sections 

With drop 

Without drop 

General case 

c « 0.2251 

General case 

c - 0.2251 

Two-way flat slab, column 
strip: 

Length of straight bars (not 
less than 0.4 of total band 
steel). 

1 - 6 + (2' or 40d) 

0.C51 + (2' or 40d) 

0.751 

0.751 

Length of bent bars (not less 
than 0.4 total band steei). 

l.bl + 0.6c* 

1.C351* 

1.441 + 0.66c* 

1.591* 

Length of additional cti aight 
bars over column head (if 
required). 

0.51+0.0c 

0.0351 

0.441 + 0.66c 1 

0.591 

Point of top bend in bent | 
bars (from column center) 

0.251 

0.251 

0.251 

0.251 

Middle strip: 

Length of straight ’^urs (not 
more than 0.5 total band 
steel). 

0.651 

0.651 

0.71 

0.71 

Length of bent bars (not 
less than 0.6 total band 
steel). 

1.51* 

1.61* 

1.51* 

1.51* 

Point of top bend in bent 
bars (from column cen¬ 
ters) . 

0.1751 

0.1751 

0.161 

0.161 

Four-way flat slab, column 
strip: 

Length of straight bars (not 
less than 0.4 total band 
steel). 

1 - 6 + (2' or 40d) 

0.651 + (2' or 40d) 

0.751 

i 0,761 

Length of bent bars (not 
less than 0.4 total band 
steel). 

1.51 + 0.6c* 

1.6351* 

1.441 + 0.60c* 

1.691* 

Length of additional straight 
bars over column head (if 
required). 

0.51 + 0.6c 

0.6351 

0.441 + O.COc 

0.591 

Point of bend for bent bars 
(from column centers)... 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

Diagonal band: 

Length of straight bars (not 
more than 0.6 total band 
steel area). 

1 - 6 + (2' or 40d) 

0.651 + (2' or 40d) 

0.751 

0.761 

Length of bent bars (not less 
than 0.4 total band steel 
area). 

2 .211* 

2 .211* 

2 .211* 

2 .211* 

Point of bend for bent bars 
(from column centers)... 

0.331 

0.331 

0.331 

0.331 

Length of additional straight 
bars over column head (if 
required). . 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

0.81 

Top band across middle of 
direct band (length of 
straight bars). 

0.51 

0.51 

0.61 

0.51 


* To these lengths proper allowance to be added for bends. 
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1010. Columns without Capitals or Brackets. —(a) Brackets and column capitals may 
be omitted altogether, provided the slab thickness is sufficient to resist fully the moments 
and shears at the column-head section. 

(&) The value of c where brackets and column capitals are omitted is the width of the 
column in the direction in which moments are considered, except that when a beam of 
greater depth than the thickness of the slab or dropped panel extends into the column in 
the direction in which moments are considered, the value of c may be taken as the width of 
the column plus twice the projection of the beam below the slab or dropped panel. 

807. Shearing Stress in Flat Slabs. —(a) In flat slabs, the shearing unit stress on a 
vertical section that lies at a distance ii — 1 ^ in. beyond the edge of the column capital 
and parallel with it shall not exceed the following values when computed by Formula (14) * 
(in which d shall be taken as ti — Ij^ in.): 

(1) 0.03 /'«, when at least 50 per cent of the total negative reinforcement passes directly 
over the column capital. 

(2) 0.025 /'«, when 25 per cent of the total negative reinforcement passes directly over the 
column capital. 

(3) For intermediate percentages, intermediate values of the shearing unit stress shall be 
used. 


(b) In flat slabs, the shearing unit stress on a vertical section which lies at a distance 
of — 1)^ in. beyond the edge of the dropped panel and parallel with it shall not exceed 
0.03 /'e when computed by Formula (14) (in which d shall be taken as <2 — iM At 

least 50 per cent of the cross-sectional area of the negative reinforcement in the column 
strip must be within the width of strip directly above the dropped panel. 


40. Assumption as to Tensile Stress in Concrete.—One of the assumptions 
commonly underlying the design of reinforced concrete is that the tensile stress 
which admittedly exists in the concrete shall be neglected. This assumption is 
reasonable in the case of beams and girders in which large percentages of steel 
are crowded into small stems, and its use greatly simplifies the design formulas. 
When, however, the percentage of reinforcing steel is low and distributed widely, 
as is practically always the case in flat slabs, the tensile resistance becomes impor¬ 
tant and dependable. To take account of this tensile resistance and still use 
the simple formulas, the moment coefficients in flat slab design have been reduced. 

( 2c\* 

1 — the 

A.C.I. specification calls for a design total moment of Mo == 0,09Wl • 


Thus the concrete has been credited with approximately 28 per cent of the entire 
tensile resistance.This reduction is based on extensive studies of actual load tests. 
To be consistent, this moment coeflScient, reduced on account of tension in the 
concrete, should not be applied to the concrete in compression. The presence 
of the drop undoubtedly largely reduces the variation in compressive stress 
across the column strip. 

41. Steps to Be Taken in Design.—For design purposes a flat slab floor panel 
is divided into two strips (in each direction) called the column strip and the middle 
strip. The column strip is bounded by two lines parallel to the panel edge and 
distant HI on either side of it, while the middle strip comprises the slab between 
the column strips on either side. Figure 14 illustrates these design strips and, 
together with Rg. 13, much of the notation of the design formulas. On each 
V 



Design strips fift ritjhf Angies f>ire simileirly locftfeffi. 

Fig. 14.—Principal design sections in accordance with 1940 J.C. and A.C.I. specifications. 


Next, the moment factors for the various critical design sections may be deter¬ 
mined by iiain g Tables 2 and 3 of the 1936 A.C.I. code. Knowing the bending 
moments at the critical sections, we may assign a value of d and compute the 
amount of steel required at any and all design sections. Where two or more 
bands of steel cross, the direction in which the maximum moment prevails is 
generally computed first and assigned the maximum allowable d. To determine 
d, we may subtract from the total depth of section the depth of protective cover, 
which is a TnininmiTn of H in- and is generally commercially assumed to be 1 in., 
and in addition we may subtract one-half of the diameter of the steel that is 
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anticipated to be used. Where bands of steel cross, they are usually tied one on 
top of the other and other values of d may be figured accordingly. 

After determining the steel requirements, there remains only the problem of 
determining whether or not the shearing stresses in the slab fall within the allow¬ 
able values. The 1936 A.C.I. code specifies two critical design sections for 
shear. These sections are defined in Art. 39 and are at a distance — IK iu. 
beyond the edge of the column capital and ^2 — 1K in. beyond the edge of the 
dropped panel. The total shear V is computed as the total load on one panel 
exclusive of that portion which is inside the periphery of the critical section for 
shear. The area over which it acts and from which we get unit shear v is com¬ 
puted as bjdf in which h is the peripheral length of the critical shear section 
completely around the column capital or dropped panel; j is usually taken as K, 
although a more exact value may be used if desired. Should either of these 
values exceed the allowable, the situation may be remedied by an increase in 
depth; or in the case of the section just outside the dropped panel, the side 
dimensions of the dropped panel may be increased. 

42. Floor Loads Coming on Lintel Beams. —Where walls of sill height occur 
at the boundaries of flat slab floors, it is generally possible to design a beam of no 
greater depth than the combined drop and slab thickness and, if this is done, no 
floor load need be figured as coming upon this lintel beam (some city ordinances 
do not agree with this). If, however, the wall is a solid brick wall for the story 
height, the beam must be deeper and will be so stiff as to take a portion of the 
load and weight of the floor. 

43. Interior Beams. —^Where fire walls occur on interior column center lines, 
the beams must carry the wall plus a portion of the floor load on each adjacent 
panel. For other beams the designer must make similar allowances for floor 
load unless their depth can be kept within the combined thickness of slab and 
drop. 

44. Diameter of Column Capital. —^The column capital diameter, c, may be 
varied by the designer, between the values 0.20^ and 0.25/, with 0.225/ being the 
value usually chosen. Very large column capitals should not be used upon small 
columns. The diameter of the column capital should not in any case exceed 
three times the column diameter. Bending in the columns due to unbalanced 
floor loading must always be taken into account in design. 

46. Size of Drop. —The drop should be not less than 0.35/ in width. The 
combined thickness of slab and drop must not exceed one and one-half or be 
less than one and one-quarter times the slab thickness alone. The diagonal 
tension along the edge of the drop will commonly determine the minimum drop 
size. Very large drops are objectionable since they cut up the forms badly. In 
rectangular panels the drop is also made rectangular. 

46. Slab Thickness without Drop. —^When no drop is used, the slab thickness 
is determined by the compressive unit stress at the column capital (the width of 
beam being taken as the full width of the column strip) or by the shearing unit 
stress along the periphery of the column capital. This shearing stress should 
be determined. The total load causing shear will be 
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and the shearing unit stress will be 

V 

" - lH)[i2c + 2(ti - 1)^)] 

where c is in feet, h is in inches, w' is in pounds per square foot, and W is total 
panel load. It should further agree with Sec. 807 of the 1936 A.C J. code as to 
maximum allowable values. 

47. Tile Fillers.—Tile fillers should not be permitted within the area com¬ 
monly covered by the drop and where the shearing stresses are increasing rapidly. 
In general the ends of rows of tile should be not less t ian 0.2L from the column 
center lines to which the rows are perpendicular. 

48. Details of Design.—rtteel detailing jf flat slab design has been badly 
abused in many cases in the past and unsatisfactory results can be traced to this 
fault in some instances Flat slab bars should not be lap-spliced at sections of 
maximum moment. When any splicing at such sections is necessary, each bar 
end should be carried to the quarter point of the adjoining span and the lap 
counted as two full bars in tension. The 1936 A.C.I. code definitely prescribes 
the lengths of bars, points of bends, grouping of reinforcement, etc., in Table 5, 
Art. 39. 

Radial head bars or column bars bent out into the slab were common features 
of certain designs but have been shown by test to be inefficient reinforcement and 
are no longer used. Circumferential bars (rings or spiral) were also formerly 
used under the slab steel at the column. They are now placed on top if used at 
all, but their effectiveness as tension reinforcement is largely offset by the weak¬ 
ness they cause. Such bars tend to form continuous circular cracks following 
the bar extending deep into the slab and tending to precipitate a shear failure. 
Further, the concrete under the exceedingly high local compression against the 
bar yields plastically, with the result that these circular cracks tend constantly 
to increase in size, and deflections are increased. The recovery from deflection 
with circular reinforcement is much less than with the usual bands of small rods. 

49. Compression Reinforcement in Place of Drop.—Compression reinforce¬ 
ment in the bottom of a flat slab across the column has been used in some cases 
in place of a drop. It is far from economical. Further, the shearing stresses are 
greatly increased and it is very difficult to reinforce a flat slab against high 
diagonal tension stresses. Such web reinforcement must be very small to be 
effective on so small a depth and the labor of placing it is excessive. 

60. Use of Wire Mesh.—Wire mesh has been frequently proposed and occa¬ 
sionally used for flat slab reinforcement. If provided with closely-spaced welded 
intersections, it is especially adapted to this use and somewhat higher tensile 
unit stresses may properly be permitted. 

51. Rectangular Panels.—The A.C.I. moment formula is so expressed as to 
apply directly to rectangular panels and is recommended for use wherever pos¬ 
sible, Using the A.C.I. specifications, the procedure is exactly the same as with 
square panels, the value of I interchanging in the two directions. The computa¬ 
tions for sections parallel to the longer dimensions of the panel should be made 
first since they determine the drop thickness for both directions. Almost all 
specifications agree that when the ratio of longer side of panel'to shorter side 
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exceeds four to three the floor should be designed in some beam type of con¬ 
struction or the design should be based on a complete statical analysis rather 
than on the specifications as set up. 

52. Flat Slabs Supported on Walls. —Flat slabs designed for support on walls 
at one or more edges require special consideration as such support materially 
affects the curvature of the slab and the moments developed. The safe rule is to 
provide column support at the edges of all flat slabs and carry the walls as curtain 
walls on these columns. 

lUuBtrative Problem.—Given a warehouse whose columns are spaced 20 ft. 0 in. o.c. 
Design an interior panel of a two-way flat slab type using 2,500 lb. concrete. The live 
load is 200 lb. per sq. ft. Make the design to fulfill the requirements of the 1936 A.C.I. 
Building Regulations for Reinforced Concrete using dropped panel type of construction. 


DESIGN SHEET 12 


The column capital is generally assumed 0.20Z to 0.25^, with 0.225Z being the usual 
commercially assumed size. 

Assume column capital, 

c =* 0.225Z - 0.225 X 20 ft. = 4.5 ft. 
bi = 0.35/ = 0.35 X 20 ft. = 7.0 ft. 

Total load on 20-ft. square panel (assume h ^ 7 in. and dropped panel thickness = 2 
in.). 

Dead-load weight of slab = ^ X 20 X 20 X 160 = 37,500 lb. 

Dropped panel X7 X7 X 150 * 1,225 lb. 

38,725 lb. 

Live load « 20 X 20 X 200 ’ = 80,000 lb. 

Total 118,725 lb. 

, 118,725 

w' =« 2b ' x ' 20 * 

’ ^ ^ /2!bbb 

t 2 (minimum) « (0.02/ v w' + 1) *^ 2 ' 500 

= (0.02 X 20 \/297 -|- 1) -^^0^ 

« 7.35 in. (use 7 H 

ti (minimum) « 1.25/z * 1.25 X 7^2 ” 9-38 in. (say 9j^ in.) 
ti (maximum) «= 1.50/2 = 1.50 X 7« 11.25 in. (say in.) 

(4.5)* 

Panel area (excluding capital area) * 20 X 20 — tt X —* 384 sq. ft. 


Mo 

-Mr 

•¥Mc 

-Afnt 

From ±Mmt 


0.065WI « 0.065 X 297 X 384 X 20 « 148,000 ft.-lb. 
0.0325TF/ « 0.0325 X 297 X 384 X 20 « 74,300 ft.-lb. 
0.0130Tr/ « 0.0130 X 297 X 384 X 20 « 29,700 ft.-lb. 
0.00975TF/ « 0.00975 X 297 X 384 X 20 » 22,250 ft.-lb. 
0.00976Tr/ « 0.00975 X 297 X 384 X 20 » 22,250 ft.-lb. 


M„, 22,250 X 12 

fsjd “ 20.000 XH X 6.26 


2.44 sq. in.* 


(J assumed » and d determined from using 1-in. coverage and assuming ^-in. steel.) 

A$ 2.44 _ 

^ “bd “ 10 X 12 X 6.25 “ 

k - VW + (»!>)’ - np - VflZ) (0.00326) + (12 X 0.00326)« - (12) (0.00326) 
>0.243 
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h 0 243 

j (revised) * 1 - ^ « 1-^ « 1 - o.OSl « 0.919 

A. (revi^d) = ^ 


Use 22 at in. round = 2.42 sq. in. 

f _ 2M___2 X 22^260 X 12 

jkhd^ 0.919 X 0.243 X 10 X 12 X 6.25 X 6.25 

« 510 lb. per sq. in. < 1,000 lb. per sq. in, 0. K. 

From —Me, 


Ae — 


-Me ^ 74,300 X 12 

fnjd 20,000 X % X 8.25 
6.17 


= 6.17 sq. in. 


0 . 1 / 

V ** X 8 25 “ 0.0089 (dimensions through dropped panel control here) 


A; = V2np + (np)* . np = \/2 X 12 X 0.0089 + (12 X 0.0089)* - 12 X 0.0089 
= 0.368 


j (revised) 
At (revised) 


1 - - 

^ a 

-Me 

" fsjd 
21 / 


> 1 - 


0.368 


3 

74,300 


1 - 0.123 * 0.877 • 
6.15 sq. in. 


20,000 X X 8.25 

2 X 74,300 X 12 


jkbd^ 0.877 X 0.368 X 7 X 12“x 8.25 X 8.25 


: 965 lb. per sq. in. 


From +Afc, 


<1,125 lb. per sq. in. O.K. 


At 

P 


-\-Mc 


29,700 X 12 


ftjd 20,000 xU X 6.25 
3.26 


12 X 10 X 6.25 


0.00435 


== 3.26 sq. in. 


k - V2np + (np) 2 - np =. -y/a X12 X 0.00435 + (12 X 0.00436) * -12 X0.00436 
= 0.27S 


j (revised) 
A, (revised) 




k 0.275 

= 1-^=1 - ^ « 1 - 0.092 = 0.904 

-\-Mc 29,700 X 12 

“ f.}d ~ 20,000 X 0.904 X 6.25 “ 

2M '2 X 29,700 X 12 

“ jkbd^ ~ 0.904 X 0.275 X 10 X 12 X 6.25 X 6.25 “ *“• 

<1,000 lb. per sq. in. O.K. 


For the column strips we may use sixteen 1-3-in. round =® 3.20 sq. in. for positive steel 
and sixteen J^-in. round 4* twelve J-^-in. square =* 6.20 sq. in. 

Shear on Panel Perimeter .—Critical shear section is at a distance U — 1M iJ^* 6 in. 
outside dropped panel area. 

Total shear is on a face 6 in. outside perimeter of dropped panel (8 ft. width of shear 
face). 


V 

V 


(400 ~ 8 X 8)297 « 99,800 lb. 
V 99,800 

bid "" 8 X 4 X 12 X % X 6.0 


49.5 lb. per sq. in. 


<0.03 A 


which equals 75 lb. per sq. in. d in this case is to be taken as — 1in. 

Shear on Column Perimeter .—Critical shear section is at a distance t\ — 1 in. * 8 in. 
outside capital perimeter. 


V - [400 - 


ir(4.5 + 2 X 0.67)» 


] 297 - 110,870 lb. 


* ^d ^ in. «* 8 in.) 

--if --- « 72 lb. per sq. in. 

IT X 5.83 X 12 X X 8 ^ 

< 0.03 X 2,500 lb. « 75 lb. per sq. in. 


O.K. 


V 
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IlluBtratiTe Problem. —Design a four>way slab interior panel 18 by 22 ft. for a super- 
imposed live load of 250 lb. per sq. ft. and a wood finish floor weighing 22 lb. per sq. ft. 
Use 1936 A.C.I. specifications with/, « 20,000 lb. per sq. in. and/c « 2,500 lb. per sq. in. 


DESIGN SHEET 13 


Assume column capital, c « 0.225/ = 0.225 X 22 « 4.95 ft. (use 5 ft. 0 in.). 
Minimum side of dropped panel b » 0.35/i. 

h * 0.35 X 22 * 7.7 ft. (say 7 ft. 9 in.) in direction of 18-ft. span. 

b *■ 0.35 X 18 6.3 ft. (say 6 ft. 4 in.) in direction of 22-ft. span. 

Assume 9-in. slab and 2 )»'^-in. dropped panel. 

Dead load: slab « 2 X 150 X 18 X 22 = 44,500 lb. 

Dropped panel = — X 150 X 7.75 X 6.33 = 1,480 lb. 


45,980 lb. 

Live load « 18 X 22 X 250 = 99,00 0 Ih. 

/ 144,980 lb. 

144 980 

U )' « i ^>^2 “ 

u = (0.02Z \/u)> + 1 ) = (0.02 X 22 Vaoo + 1 ) 

\ / 0 \ 2,500 

= 8.74 in. (use 9-in. slab) 


Minimum ti = 1.25/2 == 1,25 X 9 = 11.25 in. 

Maximum h = I. 5 O /2 — 1.50 X 9 - 13.50 in. 

Use ii = 11.5 in. 

Minimum h or iz - 0.375/ = 0.375 X 22 « 8.25 in. 

Panel area (excluding column capital) = 18 X 22 — ^ X (5)® ~ 396 — 19.6 * 376.4 sq.ft. 
Test for shear: 

One critical section is at a distance /2 — 1 ^ 2 i^i* outside dropped panel area ~ 9 
in. — 1}^ in. =* 7^^ in. 

Total shear is on a face 7)2 outside dropped panel. 


7 75 I ft 33 7 ^ 

Width of shear area = - - —^ -f- 2 X'-pj- = 8.29 ft. (average) 

r - [(18 X 22) - ( 7.75 + ] 360 - (396 - 58.1)366 = 123,700 lb. 

V 123,700 

* ” W X12 X H XTJh 

~ 46 lb. per sq. in. < .03/c *= 75 lb. per sq. in. O.K. 


The other critical section for shear is at a distance h — 1 }>2 iJ^* outside the perimeter of 
the column capital == —1^2 *=10 in. 

r - [ (18 X 22) - I ( 5.0 + 2 X |“) ‘] 366 = 132,000 lb. 

132,000 

* = ior6.6—x-TF5oorior26 

= 58.5 lb. per sq. in. < 0.03/« * 75 lb. per sq. in. O.K. 

Moments: 

M, - 0.09iri (l - - 0.09 X 18 X 22 X 366 X 18 (l - 

=» 152,700 ft.-lb. * 1,832,000 in.-lb. (short span) 

- 0.08 X 18 X 22 X 366 X 22 (l - 
> 202,600 ft.-lb. - 2,426,000 in.4b. (long span) 





Direct band: 
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-M « 0.307Mo « 0.307 X 1,832.000 » 662.000 in.-lb. (short span) 

» 0.307 X 2.426,000 « 746,000 m.-lb. (long span) 

+Af « 0.19 X 1,832,000 * 348,000 in.-lb. (short span) 

* 0.19 X 2,425,000 = 461,000 in.-lb. (long span) 

Diagonal bands: 

The diagonal band moments are contributed to by the Mo factors in both directions 
and in this case we may use a weighted average for Mo. 


Mo 

-M 

^M 


22 X 2,435,000 + 18 X 1,832,000 _ « 

-rrT22- 2,160.000 in.-lb. 

0.168Afo - 0.168 X 2,160,000 = 362,< 00 in.-lb. 
0.134Mo == 0.134 X 2,160,000 = 289,000 in.-lb. 


Cross band: 


-M * {^.mMo = 0 08 X 1,832,000 = 14^6,600 in.-lb. (short span) 

= ').08 X 2,426,000 *= 194,000 in.-lb. (long span) 

Width of direct and cross bands ■= 0.4 X 22 = 8.8 ft. (short span) 

= 0.4 X 18 *= 7.2 ft. (long span) 

Width of diagonal band = - 8.0 ft. 

6 6 

Steel: 

Note: It is assumed that all steel in this slab will be in., and all d’s are figured on this 
basis. 

Direct and negative: 

Long span: 


K 


M _ 746,000 

M2 7.2 X 12 X 10.26 X 10.26 


82 (from Table 3) 


fc < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c O.K. 


Allowable/c (1936) was 0.40A 
M 


A, 


745.000 


/gjd 20,000 X K X 10.26 


— 4.15 in. in 7.2-ft. band 


. 4.15 
7.2 


= 0.68 sq. in. per foot width 


Short span: 


K 


A 

• fsjd 


_ M _ 562,000 

“ “ 8.8 X 12 X 9.75 X 9.75 

fe < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c 
562,000 


> 66 


20,000 X % X 9.76 
*» 0.37 sq. in. per foot width 

Direct band, positive: 

Long span: 

- M __ 461,000 


= 3.29 sq. in. in 8.8 ft. band 


At *■ 


7.2 X 12 X 7.76 X 7.76 
fe < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c 
M 461,000 


89 (from Table 3) 
O.K. 


fejd 20,000 XH X 7.76 
0.47 sq. in. per foot width 


3.4 sq. in. in 7.2-ft. band 


K 


M* 




348,000 

8.8 X 12 X 7.76 X 7.76 
/o < 660 < 0.40/'fl 


« 66 (from Table S) 
O.K. 


Short span: 
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A, 


M 348,000 

‘ fjd “ 20,000 X X 7.75 
: 0.29 sq. in. per foot width 


c 2.57 in. in 8.8-ft. band 


Cross band: 
Long span: 




194,000 


- 37 


A, 


^ ” bd 


7.2 X 12 X 7.76 X 7.76 
ft < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/e O.K. 
M ^ 194,000 

' fJd ~ 20,000 X H X 7.75 
= 0.20 sq. in. per foot width 
A. 0.20 


1.43 sq. in. in 7.2>ft. band 


12 X 7.75 


0.00215 


>0.002 for deformed bars 
<0.0025 for plain bars 

Therefore if plain bars are to be used, p must be increased to 0.0025. p has not been 
checked before, as it can be seen that when K > 44, p > .0025. 

K - pfj => 0.0025 X 20,000 X % - 44 

S^rt span: 

U can be seen from the computations for the long-span cross band that the smaller 
moment and wider band in the short-span cross band will give p less than the minimum 
allowable; therefore we may determine the amount of steel required as 

At « pbd =* 0.0025 X 12 X 7.75 « 0.23 sq. in. per foot width for plain bars 
« 0.0020 X 12 X 7.75 « 0.19 sq. in. per foot width for deformed bars 

Diagonal band: 

Negative steel: 

Note: This steel also comes in at an angle from adjacent panels and must be in two 
layers. It is assumed here that the two layers will be placed alternately over and under 
each other to determine d. 

M 362,000 

“ 6d2 * 8 X 12 X 9.25 X 9.25 “ ^ 
fe < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/c O.K. 

M 362,000 

’fJd 


At 


2.24 sq. in. in 8-ft. band 


p « 


20,000 Xji X 9.25 
0.28 sq. in, per foot width 

ra " 12 25 *■ ° ®0253 > 0.0020 for deformed bars 

< 0.0025 for plain bars 


Positive steel: 


K 


M 


289,000 


« 53.5 


8 X 12 X 7.50 X 7.50 
fe < 650 lb. per sq, in. < 0.40/'c O.K. (from Table 8) 
289,000 


^ fJd 


20,000 X % X 7,50 
0.28 in. per foot width 


« 2.20 sq. in. in 8-ft. band 


Note: It has been assumed that these crossing diagonal positive steel bands have been 
alternated with the negative steel. 


Illustrative Problem.—Design a two-way fiat-slab exterior panel with dropped panels 
for a superimposed load, including floor finish, of 125 lb. per sq. ft. The panel dimensions 
are 18 ft. center to center columns perpendicular to the wall and 20 ft. center to center 
columns parallel to the wall. Assume, exterior edge resting on bearing wall and spans 
continuous in both directions parallel to the wall. Use 1986 A.C.I. code with /« » 20,000 
lb. per sq. in. and fe ** 2,500 lb. per sq. in. 
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DESIGN SHEET 14 


Assume column capital, c = 0.225 X 20 « 4.6 ft. 
and side of dropped panel, 6i » 0.36 X 20 * 7.0 ft. (use square panel). 
Assume 7^‘^-in. slab and 2>in. dropped panel. 

Dead load: 


7 6 

Weight of slab « 18 X 20 X ^ X 150 
Weight of dropped panel «7 X7 X?i2 XI60 


Live load « 18 X 20 X 126 


79,970 


222 lb. per sq. ft. 


^/2,006 


18 X 20 

Vltsoo 

(0.02 X 20 + 1)0.93 


= 6.5 in. 


33,750 lb. 
1,220 lb. 

34.970 lb. 
45.000 

79.970 


but 


U ^‘minimum) = 0.376Z = 0.375 X 20 =* 7j^ in. 
t\ (minimum) = 1.25^2 = 1.25 X 7.5 « 9.4 in. (use 9^ in.) 

Panel <irea (excluding capital area) =20 X 18 — % X 4.5 X 4.5 

= 344 sq. ft. 

Jtf. =■ 0.09m (l - 1^)" = 0.09 X 344 X 222 X 20 (l - ? “ 99.800 ft.-lb- 

(long span) 

= 0.09 X 344 X 222 X 18 (l - = 85,800 ft.-lb. (short span) 


Moments perpendicular to wall (short span): 


-Me ^ 0A5Mo = 0.45 X 85,800 X 12 = 464,000 in.-lb. (at wall) 

= 0.50Mo *= 0.50 X 85,800 X 12 = 515,000 in.-lb. (interior edge) 

+Mc * 0.26Afo = 0.25 X 85,800 X 12 = 258,000 in.-lb. 

-Mm “ O.lOMo = 0.10 X 85.800 X 12 = 103,000 in.-lb. (at wall) 

= O.XbMo — 0.15 X 85,800 X 12 = 154,000 in.-lb. (interior edge) 

AMm = 0.19Mo = 0.19 X 85,800 X 12 = 196,000 in.-lb. 

Moments parallel to wall (long span), column strip adjacent to wall: 

-Me « 0.12bMo « 0.126 X 99,800 X 12 » 160,000 in.-lb. 

« (X,0bMo = 0.06 X 99,800 X 12 = 60,000 in.-lb. 


Interior column strip: 

-Me - 0.50Jlfo « 0.50 X 99,800 X 12 = 699,000 in.-lb. 
AMc ^ O. 2 OM 0 « 0.20 X 99,800 X 12 - 240,000 in.-lb 


Middle strip: 


-Mm « O.lSAfo - 0.16 X 99,800 X 12 = 180 000 in.-lb. 

» 0.16Jlfo « 0.15 X 99,800 X 12 180,000 in.-lb. 

Sted requiremenU: 

Notb: It is assumed that all steel in this design will be ^ in. Varying steel sizes give 
only slight adjustments in d. 

Column strip negative steel over exterior columns: 

M 464,000 . j. 1 X iiN 

« - 53i - 10 X 12 X 8.26 X STS (perpendicular to wall) 

« 57 
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d above ii aseumed baaed on 1-in. cover on ^^-in. steel 


/« < 660 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'o (from Table 3) 
464,000 


. _ 

* fjd 20,000 XjiX 8.26 


■ 3.23 sq. in. in 10-ft. width 


3.23 
' 10 


M 

" bd^ 


0.32 sq. in. per foot width 
150,000 


46 (parallel to wall) 


A, 


1.11 sq. in. in 4.5-ft. width 


4.6 X 12 X 7.75 X 7.75 

f'e < 060 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c (from Table 3) 

M 160,000 

' fjd 20,000 X% X 7.75 

' width 

' o = 1 rre = 0.0025 > 0.002 for deformed bars 

oel IZ X o.Jo 

= 0.0025 for plain bars 


Column strip negative steel over interior columns: 

M 699,000 


K = ^ 


: 82 (long span) 


As 


K = 


“ 12 X 9 X 8.26 X 8.26 
fe < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/c (from Table 3) 
M 699,000 

fsjd ““ 20,000 X% X 8.25 
4.15 
9 

M 


4.15 sq. in. in 9-ft. width 


= 0.40 sq. in. per foot width 
515,000_ 


A$ — 


m - 10 X 12 X 7.76 X 7.T6 “ (»hort span) 
fc < 660 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c (from Table 3) 
M 516,000 


fsjd 20,000 XH X 7.75 
3.80 


' 3.80 sq. in. in 10-ft. width 


10 

Middle strip positive steel: 

K 


' 0.38 sq. in. per foot width 


M. 

bd^ 


196,000 


42 (short span) 


At 


10 X 12 X 6.25 X 6.26 
fc < 660 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c (from Table 3) 
M 196,000 

ftjd “ 20,000 X% X 6.26 
1.79 
10 


1.79 sq. in. in 10-ft. width 


0.18 sq. in. per foot width 


A- 

' bd 


0.18 


» 0.0024 


<0.0025 for plain bars 


12 X 6.25 >0.0020 for deformed bars 

The above is O.K. if deformed bars are used, but p will have to be increased to 0.0025 
if plain bars are used. 

180,000 


M 

^ “ 9 X 12 X 5.76 X 6.76 


50 (long span) 


1.79 sq. in. in 9-ft. width 


fe < 650 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'c (from Table 3) 
ilf 180,000 

“ 20,000 XJ4 X 5.75 

1 79 

M » 0.20 sq. in. per foot width 

A* 0.20 ^ >0.0026 for plain bars 

^ “Id “ 12 X 6.76 “ >0.0020 lor deformed bare 
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Middle strip negative steel: 
Over wall: 


A, 


V 


103,000 _ 

6 d‘ 10 X 12 X 6.26 X 6.26 " 

/c < 660 lb. per sq. in. < 0.40/'. (from Table 3) 

M 103,000 

"755 “ ioTooo XHX 6.26 " '"‘‘**** 

0.94 

“ TfT “ 0.094 sq. in. per foot width 

s= — = 0-094 nnioR <0.0020 for Reformed bars 

hd 12 X 6 25 “ <0 0025 for ,dain bars 


Therefore steel ratio must be increased to meet the minimum requirements for the type 
of bars used. 

Perpendicular to wall ai first interior column line: 

It can be seen by inspection that fe is far below allowable maximum. 


, M 154,000 , ,, . . 

“/55 = 20;000 X%X 6.26 “ 

1.41 

-* - *= 0.14 sq. in. per foot width 

A, 0.14 fwiinr <0-0020 for deformed bars 

“ M ~ 12 X 6.26 “ <0.0026 for plain bars 


Therefore steel ratio must bo increased. 
Parallel to wall: 

It can be seen by inspection that ft is O.K. 


A 

* fjd 
1.64 


180,000 


“ 20,000 XH X 6.25 
= 0.18 sq. in. per foot width 


s= 1.64 sq. in. in 9-ft. width 


A* 

' bd 


0.18 


12 X 6.25 


0.0024 


> 0.0020 for deformed bars 
<0.0025 for plain bars 


Column strip positive steel: 

column strip parallel and adjacent to wall: 
It can be seen by inspection that fo is O.K. 


At 


P 


M 

ftjd 

0.55 

4.5’ 

A' 

bd * 


60,000 

20,000 X % X 6.25 


0.55 sq. in. in 4.6-ft. width 


=s 0.122 sq. in. per foot width 

0.122 ^ /inico <9.0020 for deformed bars 

12 X 6.25 <0.0025 for plain bars 


Therefore steel must be increased. 

Column strip parallel to wall and over first interior column line: 
It can be seen by inspection that fc is O.K. 


At 


M 240,000 

“ ^ “ 20,000 XH X 6.25 


2.20 sq. in. in 9-ft. width 


2.20 

9 


0.244 sq. in. per foot width 


Column strip perpendicular to wall: 

It can be seen that fe is O.K. 

M 258,000 

“ ftjd * 20,000 X ^ X 6.25 
M 0.236 sq. in. per foot width 


2.36 sq. in. in 10-ft. width 
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Shear on panel perimeter: 

Critical section is at a distance t 2 — 1in. •» 6 in. outside panel face, 
r « (18 X 20 - 8 X 8)222 = 66.700 lb. 

* - “ 8x4 x^2’x^ xr o = ® ^ 

d above to be taken as in. 

Shear on column perimeter: 

Critical section is at ti — 1 ^ 2 in. * 8 in. outside capital perimeter 


V - [l8 X 20 -1 (4.62 X 0.67)*] 222 - 74,000 lb. 

m “ X X 5.83 f S”x ^ X 8 “ 

= 76 lb. per sq. in. O.K. 


MEMBERS SUBJECT TO DIRECT AXIAL COMPRESSION 


There are cases in design where concrete and reinforced concrete members 
receive direct axial load only. There are many more cases where they are 
wrongly considered to receive such load by neglecting the eccentricity. Most 
building columns come in this latter class, the justification being, presumably, 
that present factors of safety are based on this practice. While this matter has 
no bearing on the design of structural members, it is perhaps worth while to 
remember that in actual buildings a column under true axial compression is more 
rare even than a simple beam. 

63. Fonnulas.—^The symbols used in the formulas that follow are as given in 
Appendix A with the following additions: 

A' = loaded portion of area of member (considered as surrounded by unloaded 
portions). 

Ac = core area, out to out of spiral. 

Ag = gross area, concrete section. 




percentage of spiral reinforcement = 0.45 



P' == total safe load on long column or strut. 

Pc = load on concrete of composite column, 
r® = permissible compressive stress on area A'. 

R = least radius of gyration of net section of member or of structural steel 
or cast iron core section in composite members. 

The commonly used formulas for designing compression members are: For 
plain concrete piers, caissons, or walls 


P/A =/c = 0.25A (42) 

For columns or struts reinforced with 1 to 4 per cent vertical rods tied with 
not less than round rods, spaced not over 16 bar diameters, 48 tie diameters 
or the least crossHsectional dimension of the column, and with an unsupported 
length h of ten times the least cross-sectional dimension or less, 

Chicago Code, 1937: 


P - 0.20/'a, + 0.€!f.A( 


(48) 
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New York Code, 1938: 


P = 0.25/'JL, + 7,500A. 

(441 

1940 J.C. and 1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations: 


P = 0.18/'.A, + 0.8A./. 

(45) 

A.C.I. Code, 1936: 


P = 0.154/'.A. + 0.7/.A. 

(46) 

For columns or struts where longitudinal bars are 
reinforcement, 

Chicago Code, 1937: 

supported by spirol 

P - 0.22.‘)/'.A, 4 f.A. 4- 2f.p'Ac 

(47) 

New York Code, 1938: 


P = MAc + 15A. + SOp'A,) 

(48) 

1940 J.C. and 1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations: 


P = 0.225/'.A. 4- A^. 

(49) 

A.C.I. Code 1936: 


P = A,m2f\ 4-/.P,) 

(60) 

where the percentage of spiral reinforcement 


p' = 0.45(P - 1)^' 

J • 

(51) 


where R = ratio of gross area to core area and = 40,000 lb. per sq. in. for 
hot-rolled rod of intermediate grade, 50,000 lb. per sq. in. hard grade, and 60,000 
lb. per sq. in. for cold-drawn wire. 

For composite columns or struts of structural steel or cast iron in concrete 
with both longitudinal and spiral reinforcement, the 1940 J.C. recommends 

P == 0.225A/c + A4, + frAr (52) 

where At — cross-sectional area of steel or cast iron core. 

Jr = permissible unit stress in metal core: 16,000 lb. per sq. in. for steel 
and 10,000 lb. per sq. in. for cast-iron core. 

For a steel pipe filled with concrete 

P * 0.225/U.+/'rAr (53)* 

where/', = (l8,000 - 70^ F, or allowable stress on unencased column. 

h *= unsupported length of column. 

K *= least radius of gyration of metal-core section. 

^ yield point of pipe 
^ "" 45,000 

Where yield point of pipe is not known, use F * 0.5. 
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For long columns and struts, i.e., where the unsupported length exceeds ten 
times the least cross-sectional dimension, both the 1940 J.C. and the A.C.I. 1941 
Building Regulations recommend, 

P' = P (l.3 - 0.03 ^ (54) 

where F = safe load by short-column formulas (43) to (50). 
h = unsupported length. 
d = least cross-sectional dimensions. 

Thus where the load P' to be placed on a long column is known, increase it by 

P' 

-result as P ir a short-column formula. For loading 

(l.3-0.03g) 

over a portion only of the area of a column the compressive unit stress may be 
increased to the value given by the J.C. formula 

r. = P/A' = 0.25/', ^AJJP (55) 

The radius of gyration of reinforced concrete sections is obtained by consider¬ 
ing the reinforcement to be of n times its actual area and to act at the same 
centroid. 

In the design of structural members subject to axial compression it is assumed 
that no external bending moment is applied to the member at any point. The 
only flexural stress taken into account is that due to the length of the column and 
its deflection under axial load. The ends of these members are presumed to be 
substantially fixed inasmuch as pin connections are practically unknown in 
reinforced concrete. 

64. Height or Length of Member.—The height or length of a member, h, 
is taken as the distance between those points at either end where lateral support 
is present in at least two directions making an angle of not less than 60 deg. and 
not more than 120 deg. with each other. For columns in flat slab construction, 
h is the distance from the floor to the under side of the column capital. Where 
beams frame into the column the shallower set of beams governs the value of h. 
If beams occur along one center line only, h mtist be taken as the clear distance 
between floor slabs. 

66. General Considerations.—It is always cheapest to use a minimum amount 
of reinforcing, but 1 per cent is the least generally recommended. Tied columns 
with low percentages of vertical steel are generaUy less expensive than spiral 
columns. The reason for this is that concrete itself is the cheapest column 
reinforcement. There is another designers^ axiom that reads, “Cement is the 
cheapest concrete reinforcement,” which means that a richer mix is generally 
•cheaper than a larger column of the usual mix, or a column of the usual mix more 
heavily reinforced. As against the saving in the first cost of construction the tied 
column occupies more floor space than the spiral column and that is a continuing 
disadvantage that remains “long after the price is forgotten.” 

The relative strength and advantages of tied versus spiral columns has long 
been a matter of rather heated discussion among engineers and equally a matter 
of serious investigation among technical committees. Tied columns have been 
charged with many weaknesses of which they are not guilty and spiral columns 
credited with a reserve strength which is probably not fully available without 
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very serious damage to the supported construction. Most well-informed engi¬ 
neers would certainly prefer a spiral column to a tied column at the same cost per 
ton of load carried. But the tied columns designed in accordance with Formulas 
(43) to (51) are frequently much cheaper while they unquestionably have an 
adequate factor of safety as compared with the rest of the structural members. 
In many codes and ordinances an insufficient number of ties is permitted. Very 
few concrete buildings have been constructed without tied columns at least in the 
upper stories. A designer should adopt a spiral column type, however, wherever 
the cost comparison is not too heavily against it. 

The Emperger column, combining a cast-iron core ^‘nth a spirally reinforced 
concrete shell, is of particular advantage where ventilating ducts are placed at 
the center of columns. In this combination the cast iron is always under com¬ 
pression and its great compressive strength is fully utilized. Where very heavy 
loads must be carried on very small columns, a structural steel core is commonly 
used. 

Where concrete columns are supported laterally for their entire height, as is 
the case with caissons, very long members may be designed without reinforce¬ 
ment. When without lateral support, plain concrete piers are commonly limited 
to a height of three to four times their least breadth. Plain concrete walls are 
built to much greater heights when under very light stress and when protected 
from large temperature changes, but it is better practice to include steel where the 
long dimension exceeds twenty times the least dimension. 

Where load is applied to a small portion only of the area of a member, the 
stress on the loaded area may be larger than when the entire area is loaded. The 
unloaded concrete acts to restrain the portion under load. Where a column rests 
on a much larger pedestal or on top of a caisson, such a condition exists. The 
capacity of the loaded area depends upon the extent of the unloaded area that 
surrounds it and, with a very small proportionate part loaded, compressive 
strengths several times the ultimate strength of the same concrete in fully-loaded 
test cylinders may be realized. The stress under such load concentrations 
may be computed by Formula (55), or be taken from Table 1, page 439. 

56. Design of Plain Concrete Piers.—The simplest compression member is 
the plain concrete pier or caisson. The allowable working compressive stress is 
generally taken as 0.25/'t.. To find the area of a circular pier or caisson, divide the 
load (including the estimated weight of the pier but not including the weight 
of the caisson) by 0.25/'^. For this case Formula (50) reduces to 

Diameter = 2.25 (56) 

J C 

For a square pier of side 6, Formula (50) reduces to 



and, for a rectangular pier of dimensions h and d, to 

5(i = A-4^ (68) 

67.^ Design of Tied Columns.—^Equations (43) to (53) are acceptable present- 
day short-column formulas, i.e., columns for which the unsupported length is not 
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greater than ten times the least lateral dimension. While they do not give the 
same results, the differences are comparatively slight and fall well within the fac¬ 
tors of safety from about 4.5 for p = 0.01 to 4.0 for p = 0.04. It will be noted 
by referring to eqs. (45) and (46) that the most recent recommendations of the 
Joint Committee and the A.C.I. 1941 Building Regulations concur and that the 
formula for tied columns is merely that for spirally wound columns multiplied 
by 0.8. A glance at the formulas shows they are all made up of a part that 
determines the load on the concrete and one that determines the load on the steel. 
There are more ways than one to approach the problem of the selection of the 
proper cross-sectional area of concrete and the proper percentage of steel, but 
that proposed by A.C.I. Committee 31S, in 1941, is as direct and convenient as 
any known to the writer. Once the load P on the column (including its own 
weight) is known along with the specifications as to the ultimate strength, /'r, 
of the concrete and the allowable working stress in the steel, one proceeds as 
indicated in the illustrative problem shown on Design Sheet 15, where Table 13, 
p. 538, based on J.C. 1940 code is made use of. 

Had the solution been used on A.C.I. 1936 code. Table 14, p. 539, would have 
been used and a 16- by 16-iii. section could have been chosen sustaining 118,000 
lb., leaving 52,000 lb. to be carried by the steel. This value falls between the 
minimum of 29,000 and maximum of 115,000 lb. which is prescribed for the steel. 
By referring to Part 2 of Table 14, it is found that six 1-in. round bars will provide 
53,000 lb. of support which, added to the 118,000 lb. carried by the steel, provides 
a total P of 171,000 lb. It will be noted that the latter solution calls for more 
steel than the former, which is to be expected when the formulas are compared; 
for either the column section had to be increased as well as possibly the amount of 
steel, or the column section be allowed to remain as it came out by Design Sheet 
13 and the steel be increased considerably. 

Had the New York 1938 Code been chosen as a basis for the design. Table 16, 
p. 541, would have been entered at the column headed ‘^Maximum load on 
columnfor /'c = 3,000. It will be noted that / = 151,000 lb. is not enough; 
hence a 12-in. square column will not provide a value of P = 180,000 unless the 
specification for steel percentage is exceeded. To get a square column, if such is 
required, a 14- by 14-in. must be chosen, which, with a maximum amount of 
steel, will give P = 206,000 lb. and with a minimum amount will give a value to 
P of 154,000 lb. But under ^‘Load on concrete only'' where/'c = 3,000, we find 
that the concrete takes only 147,000 lb., leaving 23,000 lb. to be taken by the 
steel. Then, by going to Part 2 of the same table, it is found that four 1-in. 
round bars provide 24,000 lb. (23,600 lb., to be exact). 

New York's 1938 Code calls for lateral ties at least H diameter, spaced 
at vertical intervals of not more than fifteen times the diameter of the vertical 
reinforcement and with a maximum of 12 in. The total cross-sectional area of 
lateral and cross ties per foot length of column shall be at least one-fifteenth the 
area of the vertical reinforcement. With four 1-in. round bars foe vertical 
reinforcement and an area of 3.14 sq. in., one complete loop of l-i-in. round tie 
gives an area of 0.20 sq. in., or practically one-fifteenth of 3.14 sq. in. Hence, a 
tie of Ji-in. round steel is chosen. 

68. Design of Spiral Columns. —^The spiral-column formulas proposed by the 
1940 J.C. and by Committee 318 A.C.I. are shown by eq. (49) and may be 
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obtained by multiplying the tied-column formula (46) by That relation¬ 
ship between the A.C.I. Code 1936 tied column and the spiral column does not 
hold, but the general form of the A.C.I. Code 1936 spiral-column formula is like 
that of the 1940 J.C. proposed formula. 

As in the case of the tied column, P, and the allowable must be known. 
Then to solve for cross-section and amount of steel, proceed as in Design Sheet 
16. Had the A.C.I. Code J 936 ])een specified, the procedure would have been the 
same as shown on Design Sheet 16, with the substitution of Table 19 for 18. 

Had the problem called for the use of the New York Code 1938, we find that 
instead of A^ in the formula, it contains Ar, or core are, ; hence Table 23 is based 
on core area and area of the steel. We further find that for/'r = 3,000, /c = 750. 
Then, the required sum of the core area plus transformed steel area of longi¬ 
tudinal bars is 800,000 -r* 750 = 1,065 sq. in. Assume core diameter of 26 in.; 
then Ac = 531 sq. in., 1,065 — 531 = 534 sq. in. remaining and to be taken by 
the reinforcement. Reference to Part 3 of Table 23 calls for a transformed area 
of from 80 to 424 sq. in. for a 30-in. outside-diameter column, and from Part 5 
the transformed area of l-i-in. round, 31 2 -in. pitch spiral reinforcement is 233 
sq. in. for a 26-in. diameter core. Subtracting 233 from 534 leaves 301 sq. in. 
to be taken by the longitudinal steel, which amount falls within the 80 to 424 
sq. in. of transformed area referred to above avS the lower and upper limits of 
transformed area of bars for a 30-in. outside-diameter column. Looking at 
Part 4 of the table under 26-in,-diameter core, we find that we may put eighteen 
1-in. square bars in the outer 26-in. circle of bars, which by Part 2 provides 
270 sq. in. of the 301 needed—^leaving a shortage of 31 transformed square inches. 
Instead of adding an inner ring of bars, this shortage of 31 sq. in. of transformed 
area can be taken care of best by changing the spiral reinforcement to a 3-in. 
pitch, which provides 272 transformed square inches instead of 233 as noted 
above. 

The same problem under the Chicago 1937 Code would have called for the 
following procedure. Enter Table 24, p. 555, Part 1, for a core diameter of 
26 in. (assuming outside diameter of 30 in.); finding that for 3,000 lb. per sq. in. 
concrete a load of 358,000 lb. will be taken by the core. This leaves 442,000 lb. to 
be taken by the reinforcement, part of which is longitudinal and part spiral. 
Several combinations may be had. If we take > 2 -in. round hot-rolled spiral from 
Part 2 of Table 25, with a pitch of 2>2 in., we find that it takes 196,000 lb., 
leaving 246,000 lb. for the longitudinal steel. From Part 3 of Table 24 we find 
that twenty-one 1-in. round bars will take 249,000 lb., and from Part 4 we find 
that it is permissible as far as space is concerned to use up to twenty-five 1-in. 
round bars in a 26-in. core diameter. 

The lower and upper limits of steel recommended by the 1936 report of the 
A.C.I. and of the 1940 J.C. for vertical reinforcement are 1 and 8 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. The minimum diameter of bars is % in., and the maximum number is 
six. Spacing is to be 2H times the diameter for round bars and 3 times the side 
diameter for square bars. The clear spacing between bars shall not be less than 
IH in., or IJ^ times the maximum size of the coarse aggregate used. The same 
spacing rules apply to adjacent bars at a lapped splice. 

Where lapped splices are used, both the J.C. and A.C.I. recommend the 
following minimum amount of lap: 
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For deformed bars, with concrete having a strength of 3,000 lb. per sq. in. or 
more, 24 diameters of bar of intermediate-grade steel and 30 diameters of bar of 
hard-grade steel. For bars of higher yield point, the amount of lap should be 
increased in proportion to the nominal working stress. When the concrete 
strengths are left's than 3,000 lb. per sq. in., the amount of lap should be one-third 
greater than the values given. 

For plain bars, the minimum amount of lap should be 25 per cent greater than 
that specified for deformed bars. 

Where changes in the cross-section of a column occur, the longitudinal bars 
should be sloped for the full length of the column or offset in a region where 
lateral support is afforded by concrete capital, floor slab, metal ties, or reinforcing 
spirals. Where bars are offset, the slope of the inclined portion from the axis 
of the column should not exceed 1 in 6 and the bars on each side of the offset 
should be parallel to the axis of the column. 

Welded splices or other positive connections may be used instead of lapped 
splices and are to be preferred where the bar diameter exceeds in. 

69. Columns with Structural Steel or Cast-Iron Core.—To design a concrete 
column reinforced by a structural steel or cast-iron core the total loadP including 
an assumed column weight must be determined. In such design the maximum 
dimension of the column is commonly fixed by architectural limitations so that 
A can be assumed very closely. The total load carried by the concrete is the first 
term of Formula (52), Pe = 0.225Ar/'c. That carried by the longitudinal steel 
and spiral reinforcement is assumed to be A»f, and that by the steel or cast-iron 
core frAr [see Formulas (52) and (53)]. 

60. Pipe Columns.—Formula (53) for columns made of steel pipe filled with 
concrete gives more conservative results than those formulas generally given in 
the catalogues of commercial concerns selling steel pipe for the special purpose of 
their being used in columns. With 2,500-lb. concrete it gives a working stress 
in the concrete of 562 lb. per sq. in. and not over 12,000 lb. per sq. in. stress in the 
steel. In general these values are not out of line with good practice in columns. 

61. Load Applied on Part of Area Only.—Where one compression member 
rests upon another, as a column upon a caisson or pier, the top of the lower mem¬ 
ber must frequently be designed for a heavy load concentration over a small 
area. In such design, the concentrated load is known and no dead weight need be 
added. The allowable bearing stress may be computed by Formula (55). If 
P/A' exceeds 0.25/'c ^A/A' the caisson top must be enlarged or reinforced. 
For a reinforced top, Formula (55) becomes 

I 

P/A' = X ^^VaJA' (59) 

in which x = the safe loa^ upon the whole area A as reinforced (but considered 
to be without the benefit of restraint of any surrounding unloaded concrete). 
Either ties and longitudinal rods or spiral and longitudinal rods may be used. 
Top reinforcement for a caisson is best provided by carrying the column vertical 
and lateral reinforcement down into the caisson. The verticals should extend a 
sufficient distance to deliver their compression to the concrete at safe bond values. 
The spiral or ties should extend to a distance, a (see Fig. 16), such that the load, 
X, computed for an extended base of diameter, by Formula (59), shall not exceed 
0.26/'«. The top of the caisson may be made of richer concrete to increase the 
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value of /'c. If this is done, the richer concrete should extend for a depth not less 
than the difference in diameter of the caisson and the supported column, and the 
vertical bars should extend into the caisson a proper length to transmit their load 
by bond. The extension of the verticals is commonly effected by using separate 
dowels extending up into the column and down into the caisson, while the spiral 
in the caisson is generally separate from the column spiral. Recommendations 
of the J.C. and A.C.I. are as follows: 

(a) The compressive stress in the longitudinal reinforcement at the base of the 
column should be transferred to a pedestal or to a footing by extending the bars 
into the pedestal or footing or by the use of dowels. 

There should be at least one dowel for each col¬ 
umn bar, and the total sectional area of the dowels 
should be not less than the sectional area of the longi¬ 
tudinal reinforcement in the column. The dowels or 
column bars should extend into the column and into 
the pedestal or footing the distance required to trans¬ 
fer to the concrete, by allowable bond stresses, their 
full working strength. Hooks should not be con¬ 
sidered as adding to bond resistance in compression. 

In addition to the provision for the transference of 
load by dowels there should be provided at the 
top of the footing or pedestal an area A which is 
equal to or greater than that given by the following formula: 



where fh — allowable unit compressive stress on top of pedestal or footing directly 
under the column. 

A' = area of the column. 

/'r = ultimate compressive strength of the concrete in the supporting 
member. 

In all cases the concrete in the supporting member should be of such quality that 
the ratio of //, to 0.25/'r does not exceed 13^. 

(6) In sloped or stepi)od footings, A may be taken as the area of the upper¬ 
most horizontal surface of the footing or as the area of the lower base of the largest 
frustum of a pyramid or cone contained wholly within the footing and having for 
its upper base the loaded area A' and having side slopes of 1 vertical to 2 horizontal. 

(c) Formula (60) may be applied to determine the area required at the top 
of the footing or pedestal under a metal base. In this case/b is to be taken as the 
actual bearing stress over the loaded area, and the limitation given in (a) for 
the quality of concrete should apply. ^ 

62. Concentrically Loaded Pedestals and Pedestal Footings. Plain 
Concrete. —(a) The compressive stress on the gross area of a pedestal or the 
upper surface of a pedestal footing should not exceed 0.25/'c unless reinforcement 
is provided and the member is designed as a reinforced concrete column. 

(6) The depth and width of a pedestal or pedestal footing should be deter¬ 
mined by consideration of shear and bending stresses as outlined under plain 
concrete footings (Table 1). The pedestal footing supported directly on piles 



U-Dia^efer of A 

I 

,rJ / 

Dowels or longifudinal 
remforcemeni 

Fig. 15.—Design of caisson 
top. 
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should have a mat of reinfprcing of cross-sectional area not less than 0.20 sq. in. 
per ft. in each direction, placed 3 in. above the top of the piles. 

63. Design of Plain Concrete Walls. —Plain concrete walls are designed the 
same as plain concrete piers using the formula 

P/A = 0.2A (61) 

A section of wall 1 ft. long is commonly taken as the designing unit. 

The J.C. report of 1940 does not recommend any concrete wall to be wholly 
without reinforcement; the allowable working stress in bearing walls with a 
minimum of reinforcement as outlined below is 0.2/'^ for walls having a height-to- 
thickness ratio of 10 or less, which amount is reduced on the basis of Formula (54) 
to 0.1 l/'c for walls where the height-to-thickness ratio is 25. When reinforcement 
in bearing walls is designed, placed, and anchored in position as for tied columns, 
the working stress shall be on the basis of Formulas (54) and (45) as for columns. 
In the case of concentrated loads the length of wall to be considered as effective 
for each shall not exceed the center-to-center distance between loads, nor shall it 
exceed the width of the bearing plus four times the wall thickness. The ratio of 
vertical steel area to the gross wall area shall not exceed 0.04. 

The monolithic wall shall be reinforced with an area of steel in each direction, 
both vertical and horizontal, at least equal to 0.0025 times the cross-sectional area 
of the wall, if of bars, or 0.0018 times the cross-sectional area if of electrically 
welded wire fabric. The wire of the welded fabric shall be of not less than 
No. 10 W. and M. gage. Walls more than 8 in. in thickness shall have the 
reinforcement for each direction placed in two layers parallel with the faces of 
the wall. One layer consisting of not less than one-half and not more than two- 
thirds of the total required shall be placjed not less than 2 in. or more than one- 
third the thickness of the wall from the exterior surface. The other layer, 
comprising the balance of the required reinforcement, shall be placed not less 
than % in. and not more than one-third the thickness of the wall from the interior 
surface. Bars, if used, shall not be less than the equivalent of ?g-in. round bars, 
nor shall they be spaced more than 18 in. on centers. Welded wire reinforcement 
shall be in the flat sheet form. 

The foregoing recommendations of reinforcement do not constitute reinforce¬ 
ment for taking the load. Such reinforcement is for the general purpose of 
distributing shrinkage and temperature stresses. Walls so reinforced are, as far 
as the steel carrying any of the load is concerned, plain concrete walls. 

When the load on walls including their own weight is more than 0.2/'r, vertical 
reinforcement is required and may be computed by Formulas (43) to (51). The 
minimum percentage is 1 per cent. No other vertical steel is needed, but 
horizontal steel in conformity with the foregoing values of 0.0025 or 0.0018 times 
the cross-sectional area of the wall should not be omitted, 

64. Reinforcement Details. —Column vertical bars must possess some stiff¬ 
ness, as a bent or bowed bar under compression would throw tension into the 
concrete. Experience indicates that a ^-in. round bar is the smallest that should 
ever be used for a column vertical bar and that this size is permissible only in 
spiral columns where such tension is provided for. For tied columns the mini¬ 
mum size is H4n. and the minimum reinforcement in any single member is four 
^-in. round bars. These bars are held in alignment during construction and the 
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effect of any unavoidable slight bowing is neutralized by ties placed at 16 bar 
diameters or 48 tie diameters, or the least dimension of the column apart. Ties 
are always round or larger. Wliere there are more than four vertical bars, 
additional ties should be provided. Ties should be so detailed as to afford support 
against outward bending for every vertical bar. Figui-e 16 shows proper details 
for (a) a 4-bar column, (h) a 6-bar column, (c) an 8-bar column, (d) a 10-bar 
column and (c) a 12-bar column. In a spiral column not less than six vertical 
bars should be used. 



/ 1/0 e ti 0 s S ft09 3 h 0 S 3 fma 


(<3) (b) (c) M re) 

Fig. Ifi.-—Column tie bending details. 

Spiral details have become standardized by long experience. The maximum 
pitch is almost universally specified as 3 in. but not to exceed one-sixth of the core 
diameter. The minimum clear spacing is set at or in. by the manu¬ 
facturing process and by the practical requirement that the concrete must flow 
from the core into the shell wdien the column is placed. Every spiral 16 in. or 
more in diameter should have at least three spacers to insure the even spacing 
of the coils at all points. Several extraordinarily severe fires have removed the 
shells of concrete columns to such an extent as to show clearly that two spacers 
do not insure an even spacing of the wire. For spirals 30 in. or over in diameter 
four spacers arc recommended. Each end of each spiral should be provided with 
an extra I ‘ 2 turns thoroughly wired or otherwise held securely against slipping. 
Where the wire must be spliced in the length of a spiral, each end of the wire at 
the splice should be carried half around the spiral and bent with a 6-in. hook 
around the spacing bar. The spiral length should be approximately 2 in. less 
than the clear height between floor slabs (counting the drop as a part of the floor 
slab in flat slab construction). Sizes of spiral wire are commonly stated in frac¬ 
tions of an inch although the actual cold drawn wire largely used in spiral manu¬ 
facture provides sectional areas slightly less than these nominal sizes. Table 26 
gives the percentage and weight of various sizes of column spirals for core diam¬ 
eter of from 10 to 30 in. To this weight must be added to 1 lb. per ft. to cover 
the weight of spacers and to the length of spiral 3 to 4 in. must be added to cover 
weight of extra turns, etc., at each end. 

Composite columns with structural steel or cast-iron cores must in general be 
detailed so as to provide effective means of getting the load into the metal section. 
Bond stress, which is effective on ordinary column bars, becomes unreliable in 
character and insufficient in amount in the case of large areas of flat or rounding 
metal surfaces. Each story of metal core should be provided with brackets or 
lugs of sufficient bearing area to take up at least that proportion of the load incre¬ 
ment in the story that the last term in Formula (52) or (53) bears to the total 
value of P/A, Column splices are made in the same way as in ordinary steel or 
cast-iron design. Cast-iron cores must be cast in a vertical position. 

Illustrative Problem.—To design a tied oolumn to support an axial load of 170,000 lb. 
using Fc ^ 3,000 lb. per sq. in. and /« « 16,000 lb. per sq. in. For solution, see Design 
Sheet 16. Joint Committee Code 1940. 
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DESIGN SHEET 16 

From Part 1, Table 13, note that for /© ** 3,000 and a 16 X 16 in. square column, the 
concrete takes 138,000 lb. and for the minimum of 1 per cent of steel, the load on the steel 
- 33,000 lb. ' 

Concrete » 138,000 lb. 

Steel « 33,000 lb. 

Total = 171,000 lb. 

From Part 2, Table 13, for /, « 16,000, choose eight ?^-in. round bars, which gives an 
amount slightly less than the minimum percentage as shown by Part 1 of the table but 
gives 32,000 lb.; this added to the load taken by the concrete *= 170,000 lb. 

From the 1940 J.C. and 1941 A.C.I. recommendations, the maximum spacing of J^*in. 
round ties is 48 times tie diameter ~ 12 in. 


Illustrative Problem. —To design a spiral column to support an axial load of 800,000 lb. 
f'e ** 3,000 lb. per sq. in. and /« = 16,000 lb. per sq. in. Outside dimensions not to exceed 
30 in. diameter. Use 1940 J.C. Code. 


DESIGN SHEET 16 

Assume 30 in. diameter. Use Table 18. 

Column load P « 800,000 lb. 

Load on concrete = 477,000 lb. 

Carried by longitudinal bars = 323,000 lb. 

From Table 20, choose sixteen l)^ in. square bars, which will take 325,000 lb. 

From lower part of same table it is found that a maximum of sixteen square bars 

could be put in a core diameter of 26 in., which leaves a 2-in. cover From Table 21, 
choose hot-rolled spiral steel with 2?^-in. pitch. 


Illustrative Problem. —To design a composite column at the center of which is a C.I. 
core with 8-in. ventilating duct. The superimposed load is 700,000 lb. Make the design 
in accordance with the 1940 J.C. Formula (52), using 3,000-lb. concrete. The height of 
the column is 10 ft. 

For solution see Design Sheet 17. 


DESIGN SHEET 17 

From (52) P * 0.226/'cAc -f Aafa + frAr. Inside diameter C.I. core 8-in. Let 
outside diameter C.I. core Dj, that of concrete 2>c. 

700,000 - (675) I [(D.)> - (Dx)»] - 676A. + lO.OOOA. + (10,000) | [(7)/)« - (8)»] 

- (631)[(D.)* - (!)/)>] + 15,32SA. + (7,860)(D/)» - 602,600 
1,202,600 - (631) (D.)* + 16,326A, + 7,319(2>7)* 

2,266 - (Z).)* + 28.0A. + 13.76(D/)* 

Try Di “ 10 in. and twelve 1-in. square bars. Then 

2,266 - (28.9) (12) - (13.76) (100) - D*. - 2,266 - 347 - 1,376 
D*, - 642 and Z>. - 23.3" . 

Check: A. » 346 sq. in., A. •• 28.25 sq. in. 

P - (0.226)(3,000)(346) + (16,000)(12) + (10,000)28.25 - 708,000 lb. 

Spiral: Make D. — 24 in.; from Table 21, use round at pitch. 
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nittstrative Problem.^ —To design the top of a caisson, 6 ft. in diameter, to carry a 
column 38-in. in diameter and carrying a load of 1,000,000 lb. The column vertical rein¬ 
forcement consists of twelve 1 square bars. The caisson is made of 2,000-lb. concrete. 
Tor solution see Design Sheet 18. 


DESIGN SHEET 16 


Caisson diameter 
Column diameter 

From (65), A 


6 ft. 0 in., area 
: 3 ft. 2 in., area 
P \ 3 


2,827 sq. in. 

: A' =» 1,134 sq. in. 



f 1,000,000 

,(1,134) (500)^ 


1,134 6,200 sq. in. 


Hence A is an area requiring a diameter of 89 in. = 7 ft. b in. 

Caisson will have to bo at least 7 ft. 5 in. in diameter. 

Bond stress for embedment of longitudinal column reinforcement or equivalent area 
of dowel steel » 80 lb. per sq. in. 


(16.000) (1 K)(1^^) 

(4)(lM)(Bb) 


62.5 in. required embedment 


Illustrative Problem.—To design the basement story (9 ft. high in the clear) of an ele¬ 
vator shaft, 12- X 18-ft. inside dimensions, carrying a load of 70,000 lb. per ft. on the 18-ft. 
walls just below the first floor slab. Use Formula (46) and 2,000-lb. concrete. Assume 
that the temperature range in the basement is so small as to be negligible. 

For solution see Design Sheet 19. 


DESIGN SHEET 10 

Assume 13-in. wall. Effective thickness *= 12 in. 

P = 70,000 + (162) (9) = 71,460 lb « load per foot length 
P 71 460 

A = (12) (12) «= 144 sq. in. ^ = "1^ “ P®** 

From Table 13, Part 1, load on the concrete ® 52,000 lb. 

Remainder of load = 19,460 lb. 

From Table 13, Part 2, select four J^-in. round bars, or four J^-in. round bars, which 
will take 16,000 lb. and 23,000 lb., respectively. 

Place H-in. ties across the wall every 12 in. vertically. 

Horizontal steel area « (144) (0.0025) « 0.36 sq. ft. per ft. 
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Table 13. —Tied Colitmns; Joint Committee Code, 1940* 
Part 1. P (kips) - (0.18/'.A, + 0.8/.il.) 4- 1,000 
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Table 14. —Tied Columns; Amebican Congbete Institute Code, 1936^ 
Part 1. P (kips) - (0.154/'.A, + 0.7fA.) -4- 1,000 



Part 2. Load on Bars (kips) = 0.7/,A, -s- 1,000 



i By permission I American Concrete Institute, 
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Tabld Ifi.—^T ixd Columns; Ambrican Concbxte iNSTircrii Code, 1928' 
Part 1. P (kips) - [0.226/'.A, + (6,750 - 0.226A)A.] + 1,000 


Load on concrete only: 
0.225/'cAg -i- 1,000 


2,000 2,500 3,000 3,750 2,000 2 , 60013,000 3.760 


96 





99 

116 

138 

65 

81 

97 

122 

116 

134 

162 

76 

95 

113 

142 

132 

153 

185 

86 

108 

130 

162 

148 

172 

208 

97 

122 

146 

182 

165 

191 

231 

108 

135 

162 

203 




324 156 
360 173 
396 191 
432 208 
468 225 


192 229 
214 254 
236 279 
256 305 


224 147 
252 166 
279 184 
307 203 
336 221 


283 187 
314 207 
346 228 
377 249 
409 269 


176 204 
198 229 
220 255 
242 280 


222 268 
247 287 

272 316 

297 344 

321 372 


246 116 
277 130 
308 144 
339 158 
369 173 


312 146 
346 162 
381 178 
415 194 
450 211 


173 216 
194 243 
216 270 
238 297 


219 273 
243 304 
267 334 
292 366 


270 338 

297 371 



Part 2. Load on Bars (kips) » (6,750 — 0.225/'c)A. - 


Number of bars 
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Table 16.— ^Tied Columns; New Yoek Code, 1938* 
Part 1. P (kips) = (0.25/'^, + 7,600.4.) h- 1,000 


Min. load on column: 
(0.26A -f- 37.6)Xj 
^ 1,000 


Max. load on column: 
(0.26A + 300).d» 

^ 1,000 


Load on concrete 
(^.2bfcAg -f JL,( 


Column 

size 




22 

484 

260 

321 

381 

430 

387 

448 

H 

567 

242 

24 

528 

284 

350 

416 

469 

422 

488 

654 

607 

264 

26 

672 

307 

379 

450 

608 

458 

529 

601 

658 

286 

28 

616 

331 

408 

485 

547 

403 

670 

647 

708 

308 



025 1,060 1,150 500 625 750 850 


Part 2. Load on Bars (kips) « 7,500^5 -4- 1,000 
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Table 17. —Tied Columns; Chicago Code, 1937^ 


Part 1. P (kips) =» (0.20/'cAj,.+ 0.9/«A*) -j- 1,000 


Column 

sise 

Gross 

area 

An 

Load on bars 

Min. 0.009/.A„ - 1.000 

Max 0 036AAa - 1,000 

-J5 -- 

Load on concrete 

0.20/'cAo - 1,000 

/. - 

15,000 

1 A = 18,000* 

A 

Min 

Max. 

Min 

Max. 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,750 

5.000 


12 

120 

16 

65 

19 

78 

48 

60 

72 

90 

120 


14 

140 

19 

76 

23 

91 

56 

70 

84 

105 

140 


Id 

160 

22 

86 

26 

104 

64 

80 

96 

120 

160 


18 

180 

24 

97 

29 

117 

72 

90 

108 

135 

180 


12 

144 

19 

78 

23 

93 

68 

72 

86 

108 

144 


14 

168 

23 

91 

27 

109 

67 

84 

101 

126 

168 

12 

16 

192 

26 

104 

31 

124 

77 

96 

115 

144 

192 


18 

216 

29 

117 

35 

140 

86 

108 

130 

162 

216 


20 

240 

32 

130 

39 

156 

96 

120 

144 

ISO 

240 


14 

196 

26 

106 

32 

127 

78 

98 

118 

147 

196 


16 

224 

30 

121 

36 

145 

90 

112 

lo4 

168 

224 

14 

18 

252 

34 

136 

41 

163 

101 

126 

151 

189 

252 


20 

280 

38 

151 

45 

181 

112 

140 

168 

210 

280 


22 

308 

42 

166 

60 

200 

123 

154 

185 

231 

308 


16 

256 

35 

138 

41 

166 

102 

128 

154 

192 

256 

, ^ 

. 18 

288 

39 

156 

47 

187 

115 

144 

173 

216 

288 

Ifi 

' 20 

.320 

43 

173 

52 

207 

128 

160 

192 

240 

320 


22 

352 

48 

190 

57 

228 

141 

176 

211 

264 

352 


24 

384 

52 

207 

62 

249 

154 

192 

230 

288 

384 


18 

326 

44 

175 

52 

210 

130 

163 

196 

245 

326 


20 

360 

49 

l‘)4 

58 

233 

144 

180 

216 

270 

360 

18 

22 

396 

53 

214 

64 

257 

158 

198 

238 

297 

396 


24 

432 

SB 

233 

70 

280 

173 

216 

259 

324 

432 


26 

468 

63 

253 

76 

303 

187 

234 

281 

351 

468 


20 

400 

54 

216 

65 

259 

160 

200 

240 

300 

400 


22 

440 

59 

238 

71 

285 

176 

220 

264 

330 

440 

20 

24 

480 

65 

259 

78 

311 

192 

240 

288 

360 

480 


26 

520 

70 

281 

84 

337 

208 

260 

312 

390 

520 


28 

560 

76 

302 

91 

363 

224 

280 

336 

420 

560 


22 

484 

65 

261 

78 

314 

194 

242 

290 

363 

484 

An 

24 

528 

71 

285 

86 

342 

211 

264 

317 

396 

528 


26 

572 

77 

309 

93 

371 

229 

286 

343 

429 

572 


28 

616 

83 

333 

100 

! 399 

246 

308 

370 

462 

616 


24 

576 

78 

3U 

93 

373 

230 

288 

346 

432 

576 

24 

26 

624 

84 

337 

101 

404 

250 

312 

374 

468 

624 


28 

672 

91 

363 

109 

435 

269 

336 

403 

504 

672 

26 

26 

676 

91 

365 

110 

438 

270 

338 

406 

507 

676 


28 

728 

98 

393 

118 

472 

291 

364 

437 

546 

728 

28 

28 

784 

106 

423 

127 

508 

314 

392 

470 

588 

784 

80 

30 

900 

122 

486 

146 

583 

360 

450 

540 

676 

900 

32 

32 

1,024 

138 

553 

166 

664 

410 

512 

614 

768 

1,024 

34 

34 

1,156 

156 

624 

187 

749 

462 

578 

694 

867 

1,156 



1,000 

135 

540 

162 

648 

400 

500 

600 

750 

1,000 


Part 2. Load on Bars (kips) = 0.9 f^A, -i- 1,000 






Number of 

3ars 




Number of bars 

Bar 

sise 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 






r. - 

15,000 







/ 

- 18,000* 





24 

36 

48 

59 

71 

83 

95 

107 

119 

131 

29 

43 

67 

71 

86 

100 

114 

128 

143 

157 


32 

40 

66 

81 

97 

113 

130 

146 

162 

178 

39 

68 

78 

97 

117 

136 

156 

176 

194 

214 

H 

43 

64 

85 

107 

128 

149 

171 

192 

213 

236 

51 

77 

102 

128 

154 

179 

206 

230 

266 

282 

!□ 

64 

81 

108 

135 

162| 

189 

216 

243 

270 

297 

65 

97 

130 

162 

194 

227 

259 

292 

324 

366 


69 

103 

I 37 I 

172 

206 

240 

274 

309 

343 

377 

82 

1231 

165 

206 

247 

2'8 

329 

370 

411 

453 

IHQ 

84 

126 

160 

211 

253 
—J 

296 

337 

379 

421 

1 

464 

101 

152 

202 

253 

303 

354 

404 

466 

505 

566 


1 By permiflBion, American Concrete Institute. 

* Allowed for steel with yield point of 50,000 lb. per sq. in., provided material is identified by marking 
rolled into the surface during manufacture. 
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% 

£ 

.-o 

cn ^ 
K C3 
S o 

S-g 

5 a 


od 


a 

5 


Roimd columns 

1 3 

it 

15 

< 

5,000 

21111 %%%u n%n 

3,750 

130 ; 

149 

170 

192 

215 

239 

265 

292 

321 

350 

382 

414 

448 

483 

519 

557 

596 

637 

678 

722 

3,000 

104 

119 

136 

153 

172 

191 

212 

234 

257 

280 

305 

331 

358 

387 

416 

446 

477 

510 

543 

1 577 

3 

lO 

O'! 

W 

d 

2,500 

|N.esC«iOOO 

r-i r-i r-t rH...li-4NC^ NdSieCCO 05C0'^^'«^ 


2,000 

69 

80 

91 

102 

114 

128 

141 

156 

171 

187 

204 

221 

239 

258 

277 

297 

318 

340 

362 

1 385 

1 Load on bars 

d 

CS| 

1 ) 

< 

d 

< 

Max.f 

152 

187 

187 

218 

250 

250 

281 

281 

312 

343 

343 

37' 

406 

406 

437 

437 

468 

499 

499 

531 

* 

.& 

'Pi 

n 3) to n o oo to tfi n ^ ^ 

COCOT'^iO »oto«ot^oo SSSiSStJ 

+7 

s 

122 

150 

150 

175 

200 

200 
225 
225 
250 
i 275 

i 275 
300 
324 
324 
349 

349 

374 

399 

399 

424 

.2 

ioooc^«o»-i ico»n’-'«o NOitftNoo ©ec»-io»t>. 

NCMCOCOott -elttoio^oo r-t»00O>OJ O-HNCMCO 

rH fH r-t 

Gross ' 

area 

Ag 

154 

177 

201 

1 227 

254 

284 

314 

346 

380 

415 

452 

491 

531 

573 

616 

661 

707 

755 

804 

855 

Square columns 

on concrete 
rcAg 1,000 

< 

5,000 

221 

253 

288 

325 

365 

406 

450 

496 

544 

595 

648 

703 

760 

820 

882 

946 

1,013 

1,081 

1,151 

1,225 

1 

3,750 1 

lOOO-fW tOh.(N00«D OQ»^«efC» 

to Oi ^ o eo t- o 'tn oBNN.»-tcc> »^con!Sg^ 

I-I.XC'IMCI eowco-'l^’^ t> >> CO So o> 

3,000 

132 

152 

173 

195 

219 

244 

270 

298 

327 

357 

389 

422 

456 

492 

529 

567 

608 

648 

691 

735 

’V 

to 

N 

d 

2,500 

110 

127 

144 

163 

182 

203 

225 

248 

272 

298 

324 

352 

380 

410 

441 

473 

506 

540 

576 

613 


2,000 

QQ.-4ICOCO e^Qoooooo O’-i’^ooco oo>oeo*-<o 

ooo-teo'^ coSBoj^w iftooocMto r*oec®o> 

T-iT-4r-iNN Nweocoeo 

Load on bars 

1 

II 

i 

i 

152 

187 

187 

218 

250 

250 

281 

281 

312 

343 

343 

374 

406 

406 

437 

437 

468 

499 

499 

531 

* 

c 

39 

45 

51 

58 

65 

72 

80 

88 

97 

106 

115 

125 

135 

146 

157 

168 

180 

192 

205 

218 

to 

II 

< 

+- 

K 

OS 

1 

122 

150 

150 

175 

200 

200 

225 

225 

250 

275 

275 

300 

324 

324 

349 

349 

374 

399 

399 

424 

* 

§ 

1 

31 

36 

41 

46 

52 

58 

64 

71 

77 

85 

92 

100 

108 

117 

125 

135 

144 

154 

164 

174 

Gross 

area 

Ag 

196 

225 

256 

289 

324 

361 

400 

441 

484 

529 

576 

625 

676 

729 

784 

841 

900 

961 

1,024 

1,089 

Column 

sise 

ssstis sssisn 


1 By permission, American Concrete Institute. 

* Minimum area of reinforcement 0.01 Ag. 

t With 1^^-in. concrete protection and maximum number of maximum size bars arranged in one outer ring. 
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1*1 I- w -ti 

40 I- O 94 lO 
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^ 4l« CO Q 4(5 

00 n If 00 -H 

94 CO CO CO 4ji 


94 —I 11 CO « 

40 09 CO N. ii 

4*1 ^ 40 to CO 


'3 

SO 4j 

|g I 

*1 " 
Si3 I 


CO 00 94 00 CO 

ii 4f OO n lO 

94 91 94 CO CO 


b. O to 94 94 

09 4*1 00 CO 00 

CO <441 4*1 to to 


s s 2? s 

u9 CO CO 09 CO 

94 CO CO CO 4*1 


W 4f n 09 09 

CO CO C59 n 4f 

94 94 94 CO CO 


Tf Ob 4*1 94 94 

CO 00 Q p 

CO CO I- 00 W 


40 CO <5 i4 ^ 

rf to to 8 2 


g 94 CO 00 

,1 -^f 00 

CO -If 4*1 .*1 U5 


to O b- CO 00 

94 09 to 94 09 

09 09 O 1 i1 


10 4*1 -*1 © 09 

»0 09 CO b. ^ 

to iO P CO b- 


09 O 94 CO 1 

09 94 4*1 © ( 

H 94 94 94 1 


b. 4f 94 -I rH 
n 4f b. O CO 
CO CO CO 4*1 4f 


CO to 00 CO 09 

CO 09 94 CO 09 

4*1 4*1 © to to 


09 CO CO CO 

© b. 09 -1 CO 

n IH n 94 94 


O ® « 1-1 09 
t- 09 94 «0bi 
CO CO 4*1 1*1 T|1 


Q 

© 00 GO H © 
Ti n n 94 94 




94 94 94 © ro 


Q © © p © 

O 91 94 SS I. 

94 94 94 94 94 


CO Tf © © b. 

2 2 22 

CQ CQ ^ ^ 


I © © © © 


b. 00 09 09 -H 

w CO 09 09 ro 

^ <4*1 4*1 4*1 © 


© M « © 4*1 



^ By pernusBion, American Concrete Institute. 

* Minimum area of rmnforcement 0 01A«. 

t With IJ-^-in concrete protection and maximum number of maximum size bars arranged in one outer ring. 
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Tabud 20. Spiral Columns;* Joint Committer Code, 1940 and American 
Concrete Institute Code, 1936— Load on Bars* ' 

Bart 1. Load on Bars, A, (kips) - f.A. + 1,000 (Max. A. - 0.0&4,) 


Rail or hard frade: fp 



37 

43 

50 

56 

62 

68 

74 

81 

87 

93 

99 

105 

112 

118 

124 

130 

136 

143 

149 

155 

161 


53 

62 

70 

79 

88 

97 

106 

114 

123 

132 

141 

160 

158 

167 

176 

185 

194 

202 

211 

220 

229 


72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 

156 

168 

180 

192 

204 

210 

228 

240 

252 

264 

276 

288 

300 

312 

1^ 

95 

111 

126 

142 

168 

174 

190 

205 

221 

237 

253 

269 

284 

300 

316 

332 

348 

364 

379 

395 

411 

ID 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

500 

520 

iHO 

162 

178: 

203 

229 

254 

279 

305 

330 

356 

381 

406 

432 

467 

483 

508 

534 

559 

584 

610 

635 

660 

mo 

187 

218: 

250(281 

312 

343 

374 

406 

437 

468 

499 

531 

562 

593 

624 

655 

686 

718 

749 

780 

811 


Part 2. Maximum Number of Bars in Outer Ring 0 and in Inner Ring I 




9 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

r 

m 

D 

M 

M 




u 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

EiE 

K 

m 

K 

K 

IQ 

n 

D 

E 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

I: 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

19 

20 

7 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 



4 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

17 

|E 

B 

■ 

9 

4 

9 

5 

10 

6 

11 

6 

11 

7 

12 

7 

13 

8 

13 

9 

14 

9 

n 

16 

11 

16 

11 

17 

12 

18 

13 

18 

14 

19 

14 


B 

7 

8 

s 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

17 

■Mi 




4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 


^ Design spiral columns a.8 round columtis, but build as square with the same nominal concrete 
dimensions. The spirals in Table 21 conform to the requirement that p' ^ 0.0075 for cold drawn rods 
and jp' ^ 0.0112 for hot rolled rods. These limita were lowered in the Joint Committee Code 1940 after 
Table 21 went to press. Spirals in Table 21 are in some oases heavier than required by J.C, Code 
1940. 

* By permission, American Concrete Institute. 
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STRUCTURAL MEMBERS AND CONNECTIONS [Sec. 6-64 


Tajblb 21. —Sfikal Columns; Joint Committee Code, 1940, and American 
Concrete Institute Code, 1936 —Size and Pitch of Spirals* 


Column 

Core 

Square columns 

Hound columns 













size 

eter 













2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,750 

5,000 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,750 

5,000 

Hot-rolled, coiiciete protection 

14 

11 

* 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

*4—1 >4 


>4-1 >4 

* 

* 

15 

12 

M—2 

2 

* 


* 

H—2 

*«— 2 

1>4 

>i—2 

2 

16 

13 

H-2 

H—2 


' * 


>4—2 

>8—2 

>4—1 >4 

>4—2 

>2"'—2 

17 

14 




* ' 

♦ 

>4—2>4 

>4—2V4 

>4—1>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2 

18 

16 


2K 

H—2yj 

'^4—2)4 

♦ 

>8—2>4 

>4-2>4 

>4—1>4 

>4-2>4 

>4—2 

19 

16 

2H 

2M 

>4—2H 

>4—2>4 

4c 

H—2Vi. 

>4—2 >4 

>4—1>4 

>4—2>4 

)4—2 

20 

17 

M-2« 

>^-2 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

He 

H—2H 

>4—2>i 

>4—2 

H—2H 

>4—2 

21 

18 

2H 

2 

>4—2>i 

>4—2 

4c 

H—2 

>4—2 

'H—2 

H—2H 

>4—2 

22 

19 

H—2H 

2 

>8—2>i 

>4—2 

4f 

>4—2 

>4—2 

>4—2 

H—2H 

>4 2 

23 

20 

H—2H 

2 

>4—2H 

>4—2 

4i 

>4-i>4 

>4—1>4 

>4—1>4 

H-2>4 

>4—2 

24 

21 

H—2H 

H~2 

>4—2H 

>4—2 

4c 

H—3H 

M—3K 

H—3>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2 

25 

22 


>4-2 

>4-2>4 

>4—2 

4> 

H—m 

>4—3>4 

>4—3>4 

H—2H 

>4-2 

26 

23 

H-2>i 

>4—3 

>4—2>i 

>4—2 

4> 

H—3 

>4—3 

>4—3 

H—2H 

>4—2 

27 

24 

H~2>i 

>4—3 

>4-2H 

>4—2 

4> 

>4—2>4 

H—2H 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2 

28 

25 

2>i 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

* 

4! 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4-2>4 

>4—2 

29 

26 


>4—2>4 

>4—2Vi 

* 

4i 

H—2H 

H—2>4 

V4-2>4 

>4-2>4 

>2—2 

30 

27 

2>i 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

* 

4i 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

31 

28 

2K 

>8—2>4 

>4-2>4 

« 

4« 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

H—2H 

>4-2>4 

>4—2>4 

32 

29 

H—2 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

* 

4c 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

33 

30 

H—2 

>4— 2>2 

h—2H 

« 

4c 

>4-2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4—2>4 

>4-2>4 

>4—2>4 
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Table 21. —Spiral Columns; Joint Committee Code, 1940, and American 
Concrete Institute Code, 1936 —Sue and Pitch op Spirals^— (S^orttinued) 


Column 

sixe 


Square columns 


Round columns 


Hot rolled, 2 -in. concrete protection 


10 

♦ 

m * 

ai> 

4c 

4i 41 4c 4c 

11 

>K 

* * 

41 

4i 

>i;— 1>4 4. 4C 4. 

12 


* )< 

* 

4 

H—2 4—2 >^—2 >^—2 

13 

>2—2 

iK * 

* 

4c 

H—2 >a— 2 >4—2 >^—2 

14 

>4—2>i 

* * 

* 

4c 

H—2 >4^—2>i 3^—2>i >4-2 

15 

H—m 

H—2H H—Z'-i 

* 

4c 

H—2 H-2H H—2H H—2 

16 

ii—2>4 

>8—2 4 >8 -2>4 

* 

4c 

H—2 H—2H H—2H H—2 

17 

2 

H—2H H—2H 

* 

4i 

H—2 H—2H H—2H H—2 

18 

2 

-2>2 H -2>4 

4e 

4c 

H—2 H—3 H—2H H—2 

19 

3^-2 

>H—2V2 ?ti—2 

* 

4t 

H—2 H—S H—2H H—2 

20 

1-2—2 

H—2H >8-2 

4i 

4c 

H—3H H-3H H—2H H—3H 

21 

>^-2 

>^~24 ®8—2 

>0 

4c 

H—3H H—3H H—2H H—3H 

22 

2 

H~2H >n-2 

* 

4c 

H—3H H—3H H—2H H—3H 

23 

H—2 

>6—2 >2^ >8—2 

* 

4c 

H—3 H—3 H—2H H-3H 

24 

} a “2 

>8-24 >8—2 

* 

4c 

H—2H H—2H H-2H H-3H 

25 

H—2 

>8—2>i »h-2 

* 

4c 

H-2H H—2H H—2H H—3H 

26 

>8—3 

H—2H H-2 

4i 

4c 

H—2H 3^—2H H—2H H—3>i 

27 

3 

h—2H >8—2 

4c 

4c 

H—2H H—2H H—2H H—3J4 

28 

H—2H 

>8—2>i ♦ 

4t 

4c 

y,—2^ H—2H H—2H H-3>i 

29 

H—2H 

>8—2>4 * 

4c 

4c 

>4-2>i >4—2>i >^—2H >8-3>i 

Cold drawn, 2-in. concrete piotection 


H—2y4, 


10 * 

11 

12 H—m H- 

13 IH > 2 - 

14 H- 

15 H- 

16 H—iH H- 

17 H—iH H- 

18 H—iy^ H- 

19 H—ni H- 

20 H—m H- 

21 H—3 M- 

22 3 H- 

23 H—3 H- 

24 >2—3 M- 

25 >^"~3 

26 H—2H }4- 

27 H—2>i H- 

28 yz—2H H- 

29 H—2H H- 


-2hz H—2 
-2 >2 H —2 
-2H H--2 
-2H H—2 
-2H H—2 
-2H * 


y—iH H- 

H—2 H- 

H—2H H- 
H—2H H- 
H—2H H- 
H—2H H- 
H—3 H- 
H—3 H- 
H—2H H- 
H-2H 
H—2H H- 
H—2H H- 
H—2H H- 
H—2H H- 
H—2}4. H- 
H-2 H- 
H-2 H- 
H—2 H- 


-IH * 

-2 M—2 
—2 —2 

~2 K—2K 
-2 H—2H 
-2 H—2M 
-2 2^ 
“2 H—3 

"2 3 

-2 3K 
-2H H—3yi 
-2K 3M 
-2>i 
-'2>i 

-2M H—SH 
-2H H—3H 
“2 H*~3>4 

-2 H-~3>i 

-2 H--8H 


H--2 
H—2 
H—2H 
H—2U 
M-2K 

H-2M 

M-2K 

H~2>i 

2H. 

M-2K 

H~2>i 

2M 

H—2H 
H—2H 
H~2K 
M-~2H 
H-2>i 
H-2H 


♦ No spiral column available. Design column with ties. 

1 By permission, American Concrete Institute. See footnote 1 to Table 20. 
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iBy p^miasion American Concrete Institute. 

p 

* Compute 2^. From upper part of table, select lOOp (percentage of bar reinforcement). From lower part of table, select A» » pA<» and lOOp' (percentage of 
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Number of bars 

26 

5.2 

6.5 

8.1 

11.4 
15.6 

20.5 
26.0 
33.0 

40.6 

25 

OeOOOOOODOOOO 

ioor*^>O0»»o«-«o 
iH 06 eo « 

24 

00©'<<©'^©O»OtJi 

23 

4.6 

5.8 

7.1 

10.1 

13.8 
18.2 
23.0 
29.2 

35.9 

sz 

^iooor-e6'«t<©©eo 

«6l»o©o>»r^e6tslT)J 
rH rH 06 esi CO 


4.2 

5.3 
6.5 
9.2 

12.6 

16.6 

21.0 

26.7 

32.8 

20 

4.0 

5.0 

6.2 

8.8 

12.0 

15.8 

20.0 

25.4 

31.2 

o» 

3.8 
4 8 

5.9 
8,4 

11.4 

15.0 

19.0 

24.1 

29.6 

00 

©iO©©OOC6©©r-4 

eo"^*«5»^o^'o6e6o6 

11 rH T-t C6 <N 

h- 

^coeo»o>M^©©vo 

rH H H (M CM 

CD 

3.2 

4.0 

5.0 

7.0 

9.6 

12.6 

16.0 

20.3 

25.0 

JO 

. 

©ooi>.®o©©*H^ 

eoeo^®©nifiia>eo 
fH H CM 
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TABiai 23. —Sfibal CoiiUMNs; New York Code, 1938* 
= A. + ISA. + SOp'A.* 


f'c 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

8,400 

ft 

500 

625 

1 

750 

850 


Part 1. Area of Core 


d, diameter of core 


m 




1 

D 

1 


1 

1 

I 

B 


Qj 

m 

B 

m 

I 

B 

IQ 



m 










1 

1 






I 

1 





Part 2. Transformed Area ot Bars =» 15A, 


Number of bars 


size 

6 

7 

8 

6 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


28 

33 

37 

42 

47 

51 

56 

60 

65 

70 

74 

79 

84 

88 

93 

98 

102 

107 

112 

116 

121 


40 

46 

53 

59 

66 

73 

79 

86 

92 

99 

106 

112 

119 

125 

132 

139 

145 

152 

158 

165 

172 


54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

99 

108 

117 

126 

135 

144 

153 

162 

171 

180 

189 

108 

207 

216: 

226 

234 


71 

83 

95 

107 

110 

130 

142 

154 

166 

178 

190 

201 

213 

225 

237 

249 

261 

273 

284 

296 

308 

ID 

60 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

195 

210 

225 

240 

255 

270 

285 

800 

316 

330 

345 

360 

376 

390 

i^a 

114 

133 

152 

171 

191 

210 

229 

248 

267 

286 

305 

324 

343 

362 

381 

400 

419 

438 

457 

476 

495 

IViO j 

140 

164 

187 

211 

234 

257 

281 

304 

328 

351 

374 

398 

421 

445 

468 

491 

515 

538 

562 

585 

608 


X o ^ Minimum Transformed Area of 1 

’ars 

ss 

15 X 0.0075A, 





(Maximum Transformed Area of Bars =* 

15 X 0,04A, 





Outside dimension of square columns 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Min. 

22 

25 

26 

33 

36 

41 

45 

50 

54 

60 

65 

70 

76 

82 

88 

95 

101 

108 

115 

123 

130 

Max. 

118 

135 

154 

173 

194 

217 

240 

265 

2C0 

317 

346 

375 

406 

437 

470 

505 

540 

577 

614 

653 

694 


Outside diameter of round columns 


14 

18 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Min. 

17 

■ 

23 

26 

29 

32 

35 

39 

43 

47 

51 

56 

■ 

64 

69 

74 

■ 

85 

■ 

96 


Max. 

62 

106 

121 

136 

153 


189 

■ 

228 

249 

271 

204 

319j 

344 

i_ 

369 

396 

a 

453 

483 

513 

544 


1 By permisnon, American Concrete Institute. 
1 P 

* A 0 to be not leas than ^ jP • 
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Table 23.— *Spikal Columns; New Yobk Code, 1938.^ — (Continued) 
Part 4. Maximum Number of Bars in Outer Ring 0 and in Inner Ring I 


Bar 


d, diameter of core 

siae 


m 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

17 

18 

m 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

26 

30 


0 

T. 

13 

14 

"16 

17 

18 

m 

m 

22 

m 

25 

27 

28 

29 

31 

32 

34 

35 

36 

38 

39 


/ 

7 

S 

9 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

21 

22_ 

23 

26 

2b 

28 

29 

30 


33 

36 


0 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

2B 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

30 


32 

33 


I 

6 

6 

7 

8 

iO 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Iy| 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


28 

29 

7/i0 

0 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


I 

— 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

la 


14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


o'" 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


16 

17 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


24 

26 



— 


4 

5 

6 

L 

8 

9 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

17 


ii 

1^ 

ID 1 

0 

6 


" 7 

~8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

IT 

Hi 

15 

le 

17 

Is 

18 

19 


21 

22 


/ 1 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 



10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 


16 

17 

lyiU 

0 

— 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

IT 

11 

m 


IF 

13 

IF 

*16 

16* 

16 

T 7 ’ 

18 

Is 

19 


I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

5 

6 

■9 

|Q 

8 

■1 

9 

m 

El 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

IHU 

0 

— 


6 

”6 

7 

T 

8 

9 

9 

IQn 

Rfl 

Ti 

12 

"13 

13 

14 

I 4 

16 

16 

16** 

17 


1 


JZ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

4 

5 

Hi 

D 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

El 

12 

12 


Part 5. Transformed Area of Spirals = 50 p'Act 

Values of 50x X (ar<-a of spiral rod) (core diameter) ^ ^ 

* pitch 


Rod 


d, diameter of core 

sise 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


IH 

63 

69 

75 

82 

88 

94 

101 

107 

113 

119 

126 

132 

1.38 

144 

151 

167 

163 

170 

176 

182 

188 


m 

52 

58 

63 

68 

73 

79 

84 

89 

94 

100 

105 

no 

116 

120 

126 

131 

136 






m 

45 

49 

54 

58 

63 

67 

72 

76 

81 

85 

90 

94 

09 










2 

89 

48 

47 

51 

55 

59 

63 

67 

71 

76 

79 












2H 

86 

88 

42 

45 

49 

52 

56 

69 















214 

81 

85 

88 

41 

44 

47 

50 
















2H 

29 

81 

84 

87 

40 


















3 

26 

29 

81 

84 



















114 

79 

96 

113 

138 

154 

173 

184 

196 

207 

219 

230 

242 

253 

285 

276 

288 

300 

311 

323 

334 

"iio 


1)4 

79 

95 

113 

128 

138 

148 

158 

168 

178 

188 

198 

207 

217 

227 

237 

247 

257 

267 

277 

286 

296 

f 

2 

79 

95 

104 

112 

121 

130 

138 

147 

156 

164 

173 

182 

190 

199 

207 

21b 

225 

233 

242 

251 

259 

940 

2H 

77 

85 

92 

100 

108 

116 

123 

131 

138 

148 

164 

161 

160 

177 

184 

ie2 

200 

207 

215 

223 

230 


2V4 

69 

76 

88 

90 

97 

104 

111 

118 

124 

131 

138 

145 

152 

159 

106 

173 

180 

187 

194 

200 

207 


294 

68 

69 

75 

82 

86 

94 

101 

107 

113 

119 

126 

132 

138 

146 

151 

157 

163 

170 

176 

182 

189 


3 

58 

68 

69 

75 

81 

86 

92 

98 

104 

109 

115 

121 

127 

132 

138 

144 

160 

156 

161 

167 



314 

58 

58 

64 

09 

74 

80 

85 

J? 

M 

101 

106 

m 

117 

122 

128 

133 

138 

144 





114 



113 

133 

164 

177 

201 

227 

254 

284 

314 

346 

380 

415 

452 

491 

531 

566 

586 

607 

628 


194 



113 

133 

154j 

177 

201) 

227) 

254 

284 

314 

346 

380 

413 

431 

449 

467 

484; 

502 

620 

539 


2 



113 

133 

154 

177 

201 

227 

254 

284 

314| 

330 

346 

361 

377 

393 

408 

424 

440 

456 

471 


214 



118 

128 

154 

177 

201 

227 

251 

265 

279 

293 

307 

321 

335 

349 

363 

377 

391 

405 

419 

140 

214 



118 

188 

154 

177 

201 

214 

226 

239 

251 

264 

277 

289 

302 

314 

327 

339 

352 

364 

377 


294 



118 

188 

154 

171 

188 

194 

206 

217 

229 

240 

251 

263 

274 

286 

297 

309 

320 

331 

343 


3 



118 

188 

147 

157 

168 

178 

188 

199 

209 

220 

230 

241 

251 

262 

272 

283 

293 

304 

314 


314 



118 

126 

185 

145 

155 

164 

174 

164 

193 

203 

213 

222 

232 

242 

251 

261 

271 

280 

2t0 


314 



108 

117 

m 

185 

144 

168 

162 

m 

179 

188 

197 

206 

215 

224 

233 

242 

251 

260 

269 


2 






177 

201 

227 

254 

1 284 

314 

346 

880 

416 

452 

491 

531 

673 

610 

661 

707 


214 






177 

201 

227 

264 

284 

314 

346 

380 

415 

452 

491 

531 

i 573 

606 

628 

6C0 


214 

. 

. 


• • » 


177 

201 

227 

254 

j 284 

314 

346 

380 

415 

452 

487 

506 

526 

546 

565 

584 

:.0 

294 






177 

201 

227 

2C4 

284 

814 

346 

880 

408 

426 

443 

461 

478 

496 

514 

532 


3 






177 

201 

227 

254 

284 

314 

341 

367 

373 

• 300 

406 

422 

438 

455 

471 

487 


814 






177 

201 

227 

254 

234 

300 

315 

330 

345 

360 

375 

800 

405 

420 

436 

450 


8:4 






177 

201 

227 

250 

264 

278 

292 

306 

320 

334 

348 

362 

876 

390 

404 

418 


^By permiaaion, American Concrete Inatitute. 
t But not leea than five-aixtha of tranafcnmed area of bars. 

Figures in bdid type are for apirala with pitch greater than one-sixth of the core diameter, but the New York Code has no 
such limit. 

Minimum core diameter has been taken as 12 in. for ^in. round bars and 16 in. for H-in. round bars for all oodea. 
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Table 24. —Spiral Columns; Chicago Code, 1937‘ 
P (kips) - (0.225/Ur +/.A. + 2/.p'Ar) 1,000 

Part 1. Load on Core (kips) - 0.226/U. + 1,000 


d, diameter of core 


/ e 

la 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

i?ii 

21 

22 

23 


25 

26 

27 

28 

26 

30 

y-miiiM 

35 

43 

61 

60 

69 

80 

91 

102 

114 

'l28 

141 

156 

171 

187 

m 

221 

239 

258 

277 

267 

318 

2,500 

44 

53 

64 

75 

87 

99 

113 

128 

143 

159 

177 

195 

214 

234 

264 

276 

299 

322 

346 

372 

368 

iKm 

53 

mi 

76 

90 

104 

119 

136 

153 

172 

191 

212 

234 

267 

280 

E3 

331 

358 

387 

416 

446 

477 

3.760 

66 

80 

65 

112 

130 

149 

170 

192 

215 

239 

265 

292| 

321 

360 

382 

414 

448 

483 

519 

567 

596 


88 

107 

127 

146 

173 

199 

226 

255 

286 

319 

354 

390 

428 

467 

509 

552 

567 

644 

Wm 

743 

766 


'Minimum Load on Bars (kips) = /, X O.OlAo -4- 1,000 
) or/, X 6 X 0.44-4-1,000 

J Maximum Load on Bars (kips) = /, X O.OOAc -4- 1,000 
V when stresses are transferred by bond 



1 d, diameter of core 


1 10 1 

in| 

12 1 13 1 

i«i 

1 16 1 

00 

a 

21 1 22 1 

1 23 1 

[24 1 

1 25 1 

128 1 

1 27 1 

[28 1 

129 1 

1 30 












■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

III 

lllll 

■ 


III 

■ 

Min. 

40 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 40; 

40 

40 

40 

1 40| 

43! 

47 

52 

571 

62 

68 

741 

80 

86 

92 

99 

1 106 

Max. 

71 

1 

102 

1 120 

[ 139 

159 

1 ISl 

204 

1 229 

255 

283 

312 

342 

374 

407 

442 

478 

515 

554 

594 

1 636 










/.« 

18,000 











Mm. 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

51 

67 

62 

68 

1 ^*1 

81 

1 881 


103 

in 

119 

1 127 

Max. 

85 

103 

1a2 

143 

166 

191 

217 

245 

275 

306 

339 

374 

411 

1 449 

489 


1 673| 

618 

665 

713 

[763 





Part 3. 

Load on Bars (kips) 


15i4, or 18i4, 








Bar 

J Kumber of bars 

size 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 . 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


>4 0 

1 40 

46 

53 

59 

66 

73 

79 

86 

92 

99 

106 

112 

119 

125 

132 

139 

145 

152 

158 

165 

172 


Jtj0 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

00 

108 

117 

126 

135 

144 

153 

162 

171 

180 

189 

198 

207 

216 

225 

234 

16,000 

H 

71 

83 

96 

107 

119 

130 

142 

154 

166 

178 

190 

201 

213 

225 

237 

249 

261 

273 

284 

296 

308 

in 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

105 

210 

225 

240 

255 

270 

285 

300 

315 

330 

845 

860 

875 

390 


iHin 

114 

133 

152 

171 

191 

210 

229 

248 

267 

286 

305 

324 

343 

362 

381 

400 

419 

438 

457 

476 

495 


IHD 

140 

164 

187 

211 

234 

257 

281 

304 

328 

351 

374 

398 

421 

445 

468 

491 

515 

538 

562 

585 

608 


^40 

48 

55 

63 

71 

79 

87 

96 

103 

111 

119 

127 

135 

143 

150 

158 

166 

174 

182 

160 

198 

206 



65 

76 

86 

97 

108 

119 

130 

140 

151 

162 

173 

184 

194 

205 

216 

227 

238 

248 

259 

270 

281 

18,000* 

10 

85 

100 

114 

128 

142 

156 

171 

185 

199 

213 

228 

242 

256 

270 

284 

299 

313 

327 

341 

356 

370 

!□ 

108 

126 

144 

162 

180 

108 

216 

234 

252 

270 

288 

306 

324 

342 

360 

378 

396 

414 

482 

450 

468 


mn 

137 

160 

183 

206 

220 

251 

274 

297 

320 

343 

366 

389 

411 

434 

457 

480 

503 

526 

549 

572 

564 


Vi □ 

168 

197 

226 

253 

281 

309 

337 

365 

393 

421 

449 

477 

505 

534 

562 

590 

618 

646 

674 

702 

730 


* Allowed for steel with yield point of 50,000 lb. per sq. in., provided material is identified by marking rolled into the 8ur> 
face during manufacture. 

Part 4. Maximum Number of Bars in Outer King 0 and in Inner Ring I 


Bar size 

Ring 

0~ 

1 

d, diameter of core 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


21 

22 

25 

16 

23 

24 

25 

29 

19 

I 

27 

31' 

22 

28 

29 

34 

24 

WM 


11 

12 

14 

4 

15 

6 

16 

7 

17 

8 

19 

9 

i 

21 

12 

22 

13 

24 

14 

26 

17 

28 

18 

33 

33 

35 

26 


0 

J 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

5 

15 

6 

16 

7 

17 

8 

18 

9 

19 

10 

m 

21 

13 

19 

11 

23 

14 

24 

15 

82” 

13 

25 

16 

26 

17 

27 

18 

26 
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Tabi® 26* 

Part 1. Minimum Load on Spirals (kips) 

«« 2 ^ (^ - 0 ^ <“ + 

or 0.01/aA. 1,000 



Part 2. Load on Spirals (kips) 

TT 1 i. (area of spiral rod)(roro diameter) /, 
Values of 2.-- X 

or ird% 100,000 for p' ^ 0.02 



* For btiB otnaaed to 15,000 lb. per m. in. f For burs streeaed to 18,000 lb. per eq. in. 

^ By permunoQ, Amerioan Concrete Institute. 
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MEMBERS SUBJECT TO DIRECT AXIAL TENSION 

In reinforced concrete members subject to direct tension the stress will be 
uniform over the section and the tensile strength of the concrete may not be 
counted as a dependable design factor. The section may and probably will 
be cracked entirely through when the full design load comes upon the mem¬ 
ber. All the stress must therefore be considered as taken by the longitudinal 
reinforcement. 

66. Formula.—The only formula necessary for the design of such members is 

/, = P/A. (62) 

in which P = tension or load on member. 

As = area of longitudinal reinforcement. 
fs = tensile unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement. 

66. Design of Tension Members.—The design of such members is extremely 
simple and needs little explanation. The steel stress in such members is com¬ 
monly limited to 12,000 lb. per sq. in. The cracks in the concrete should be 
distributed at such frequent intervals that each will be of very small size. The 
simplest way to insure this result is to use deformed bars of small diameter. Not 
all deformed bars have merit for this purpose and a properly designed bar should 
be specified and none other accepted. The cracks may be made fine and well 
distributed by placing wire mesh with welded or integral intersections just under the 
fireproofing shell of the member. This has value also in case of a severe fire in 
holding this shell together and its use is recommended in the general case even 
though deformed bars are also used. 

Most designers feel that reinforced concrete tension members should be very 
conservatively designed. They are used in trusses and for hangers generally 
and it is not uncommon, in stair hangers for instance, to find designed stresses 
of only 4,000 to 5,000 lb. per sq, in. in the steel, thus assuring safety under extreme 
fire conditions or after very extensive corrosion has taken place. With such low 
stresses the corrosion would cause noticeable spalling of the concrete long before 
any danger of collapse was present. 

The critical points in the design of most tension members lie at their extremi¬ 
ties where they receive or deliver their load. For ordinary stair hangers a detail 
is commonly used making provision that the bent ends bear upon steel cross rods 
which in turn must engage a large volume of concrete. In column hangers struc¬ 
tural steel is generally used in all cases where these hangers are attached to steel 
trusses at the top. Bond on straight bars should never be the sole nor even the 
main reliance for the end anchorage of tension members, but a positive mechan¬ 
ical anchorage should invariably be provided. 

MEMBERS SUBJECT TO BENDING AND DIRECT COMPRESSION 

It has previously been pointed out that very few columns are subject to axial 
compression only. A wall column in a reinforced concrete building is practically 
always subject to bending as well as compression, and while members should be so 
arranged as to minimize this bending it cannot be entirely avoided. Certainly in 
the usual beam-and-slab type of building and in all fiat slab buildings, columns 
should be designed as members subject to bending and direct compression. It 
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is also true that beams and slabs very commonly take direct stress as well as 
bending. In stair slabs it is always true. The wind load is responsible for direct 
compression in other members. Too little attention has been paid to the actual 
condition of beams, slabs, and columns in this res{)ect and we may expect to see 
less dependence (to an \mdetermined degree) on factor of safety and more careful 
design in the future. In arch rings and rigid-frame construction where the 
design takes account of such facts as these, the designer is certainly entitled to 
reduce his factor of safety on the working stresses below what would be proper 
in much present-day building design. In general, the direct stress is compression, 
for, except in certain members of concrete trusses, the framing of concrete 
structures is arranged so as to avoid direct tension in the members. The follow¬ 
ing discussion will be confined to cases of bending and comijression. Formulas 
for cases in which the direct stress is tension may be derived in the same general 
manner as for cases where the direct stress is compression. 

67. Design of Plain Concrete Piers for Eccentric Loading.—To design a plain 
concrete pier or caisson for eccentric loading, it is first necessary to assume the 
dead weight of the pier and find the total load and also tlie change in the iioint of 
application of the resultant due to the addition of the weight of the pier. If the 
resultant is inclined to the axis of the member, the component N parallel to the 
axis must also be determined. Next determine the distance c of the point of 
application of the resultant from the gravity axis or the assumed section. The 
maximum fiber stress, /c, in the concrete is determined by the usual formula for 
homogeneous material. Formula (63).* If the point of ajijilication of the resultant 
lies inside the ^‘core’* of the section, i.e., if c is less than ^/6, no other figures 
are necessary. If it does not so lie, there will be tension on the section. In plain 
concrete construction a greater tension than 0.025/'r, or a maximum of 50 lb. per 
sq. in., should not be allowed. When this stress is exceeded, a reinforced concrete 
member must be used. The formula for computing the extreme fiber stresses is: 


fr_iN +Nte 
f'e » “■ A -2/o 


(63) 


68. Bending and Compression on Reinforced Concrete Sections.—Stresses 
due to bending and compression on reinforced concrete sections may be deter¬ 
mined by the methods of flexure for concrete beams modified to fit the conditions 
of the problem under consideration. Rectangular and round sections will be 
considered. 

69. Notation.—^The formulas for determining stresses in reinforced concrete 
members subject to bending and direct compression require certain additional 
symbols as follows: 

Ag = hty or irr^ = area of concrete section. 

A' « area of steel near face of member most highly stressed in com¬ 
pression. 

Am « area of steel near face of member least highly stressed in com¬ 
pression. 

Ao ^ Ai + Ai ^ total steel area, v/ith symmetrically placed reinforce¬ 
ment. 

^ See also See. 1. p. 141. 
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At = area of transformed section. 

e' == distance from point of application of iV to the center of the tension 
steel, or to the gravity axis. 

fe = compressive stress in extreme fiber of concrete at opposite face of 
member from fe- 

Cl = distance from gravity axis to face most highly stressed in com¬ 
pression. 

C 2 == distance from gravity axis to face least highly stressed in com¬ 
pression. 

d' = distance from o.g. of steel area Ai to ih arest face of beam. 

^2 = distance from c.g. of steel area A 2 to nearest face of beam. 

= stress in steel near face of member least highly stressed in com¬ 
pression 

= stress in steel near face of memocr most highly stressed in com¬ 
pression. 

g = factor used in design of members subject to bending and compres¬ 
sion with symmetrical reinforcement. 

It = moment of inertia of transformed section. 

le = moment of inertia of concrete section about gravity axis. 

J, = moment of inertia of steel section about gravity axis. 

M = Ne' = moment on section. 

N == component of R normal to section. 

Nc = total compression in concrete. 

Q and L = expressions reduced to tabular values to reduce labor of computa¬ 
tion, see eqs. (94), (95), (103), and (104). 

A' 

p' = jT = steel ratio in face most highly stressed in compression. 


p = -g” = steel ratio in face least highly stressed in compression. 


Po = ratio of the sum of A^ and A' to ht, 

r = distance from c.g. of steel area A' to gravity axis with sym¬ 
metrically placed reinforcement, 
r = radius of circular section to center of reinforcement. 

R = resultant force at any section. 

Figures 17 to 28 inclusive illustrate some of the above symbols. 

70. Bending and Direct Compression—^Rectangular Sections. —^Three general 
cases of bending and direct compression will be discussed. They are: Case I— 
Compression over the entire section, reinforcement on both faces of section; 
Case II—^Tension on a portion of the section, reinforcement on both faces of 
section; Case III—Tension on a portion of the section, reinforcement on tension 
face only. 

70a. Case I. Compression over the Entire Section—Unsynunetrical 
Reinforcement. —Figure 17a shows a rectangular section of a member and its 
reinforcement. The fiber stresses in concrete and steel in this section may be 
determined by reducing the steel area to an equivalent concrete area, which is 
assumed as applied in the plane of the reinforcing steel. This new section is 
known as a transformed eection. Figure 176 shows the transformed section for 
Fig. i7a. 
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When the shape of the transformed section has been determined, the properties 
of the section, such as its area, position of the gravity axis, the moment of inertia 
of the section, and the distances to the extreme-fibers may be calculated. Sub- 



Section Section Vfiirfffiflon m Fiber Stress 

(b) Cc) 

Fia. 17.—Stress distribution under bending; and direct stress—Case I. 

stituting these values in eq. (63), p. 560, for the conditions shown in Fig. 17, 
the stresses in concrete and steel are as follows: 


^ N , Mci 

A,+ T7 

(64) 

N Mci 
^ A, ~ li 

(66) 

/JV -d'K 

= /. ) 

(66) 

> 

li 

1 

1 

(67) 


where At and h are respectively the area and the moment of inertia of the trans¬ 
formed section and M A^e' is the moment on the section. Note that the steel 
stresses in eqs. (66) and (67) are n times the concrete stresses in the plane of the 
steel. 

In making calculations of fiber stress on any given section, it is generally 
more convenient to express the properties of the section directly in terms of the 
concrete and steel areas. Thus if At denotes the area of section including con¬ 
crete area equivalent to the steel area, we have 

At = hi At n{A' •+* A*) (68) 

Strictly speaking (n — 1) should be used in place of w, but the approximate 
formula has been used here for convenience. Formula (68) reduces to 

At = bt[l -i- n(p' + p)] (69) 


The distance from the face most highly stressed to the center of gravity of the 
transformed section is (by moments about the top of section, Fig. 175) 


I -f nA'd' -f nA,d | + np'd' + npd 
ht + n(A' -f A,) ~ i + nip' -h p) 


(70) 
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area equivalent to the steel area, taken about the gravity axis of the section is 

1 = 1. + nl. (71) 

when 1. = moment of inertia of concrete area and I, = moment of inertia of steel 
area. Expressed in terms of the dimensions shown on Fig. 17, 

/. = g bci^ + I bc 2 ^ = I (c,» + cj») (72) 

and 

nL = A'n(ci - d'y -f nA,{c 2 - ^ 2 )* (73) 

Therefore 

/e - g (ci^ + -f n[A'(c, - d'y + A 2 KC 2 “ d 2 y] (74) 


Formulas for fiber stress inaj»^ be derived by substituting in eqs. (64) to (67) 
inclusive values of /<, Atj ci and C 2 as found 
above. However, these fox'inulas are cumber¬ 
some, and it will generally be found simplest to 
determine the properties of the section from 
eqs. (68) to (74) inclusive, and substitute 
these values in (64) to (67). 


Illustrative Problem.—Determine the fiber stresses 
in steel and concrete for the conditions shown in Fig. 

18. Assume n « 15. 

From eq. (G8) 

At « (12) (25) 4- 15(3 + 2) * 375 sq. in. 

The steel ratios arc: 

A' 3 A$ 2 

(12) (25) = P “ W “ (12) (25) ■ 

From eq. (70) 

^ 12.5 + 15[ (0.010(2 ( 2) 4- ( 0.00 667) (22)1 
"" 14 - 15(0701(36 4- 0.00'667) “ ^ * 

and 

ca = / - c = 25 - 12.0 « 13.0 in. 


.■e“ 

.-5-/A 

[ 

^stf.ro0ts 

• 

1 

es" — 

} Orw 


f7 

Ct’fB 


_f_ 


'S" S'‘fin.3^.roHs 

Fig. 18. 


From eq. (74) 

/ = ^ [(12)> + (13)»1 + 15(3.00(12 - 2)> + 2.00(13 - 3)‘J - 23,200 in.* 


Since ci * 12.0 in., the eccentricity of application of the load is 12.00 — 8,00 4.00 in., 

and M = Ne* « (120,000) (4.00) * 480,000 in.-lb. The concrete and steel stresses are as 
follows: 

Concrete at top of section; by eq. (64) 


, 120,000 (480,000) (12.00) 

*“ 375 23,200 


568 lb. per sq in. 


Steel near top of section; by eq. (66) 


f: « 15 


r 120,000 

L 375 


(480,000) (10.00) 
23,200 


7,900 lb. per sq. in 


Steel near bottom of section; by eq. (67) 




_ r 120,000 


(480,000) (10.00) 
23,200 


] 


—1,695 lb. per sq. in. 
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Concrete at bottom of section; by cq. (65) 


^,, 120,000 

"* 376 


(480,000) (13.00) 
23,200 


« 61 lb. per sq. in. 


Reinforcement Symmetrical ,—When the steel areas on the two faces of the 
section are equal and are placed at equal distances from the faces of the section, 
comparatively simple formulas may be derived for fiber stresses in concrete and 
steel. Figure 19a shows the section under consideration. Let Ao be the total 
steel area in the section, equally divided between the two faces of the beam and 
placed at a distance d' from each face. For the given conditions the gravity 
axis is at the center of the section, as shown. Other properties of the section 
which may readily be derived from Fig. 19a are as follows: 

At = bt(l + npo) (75) 

hn hf 

7t = + nAor^ = 72^^^“^ l2npor^) (76) 

Cl = Ca = I and r = (ci - d') = {c% - da) == Q - d') (77) 



(b) 

Fig. 19,—Stress distribution—Case I—symmetrical reinforcement. 


After eq. (63), p. 560, we may write 


Since M *= iVe', 



(78) 


On substituting proper values in eq. (78), the extreme fiber stresses in the 
concrete are found to be 

, t 


-^(soT 


+ 


+ npo) 


12 


((* + 12«por“) 


) 


which may be written 


/ 

A/ 


/ 1 

5< ( 1 + npo t 

N / 1 

1 -h npQ 1 




6 


bt I 


1 H- 12npo 
6 


( d ) 


1 + 12npo 


©■) 


(79) 


and 


(80) 
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The stresses in the steel, in terms of the concrete stresses, axe 

= (/.-/".)] (81) 

/.=«[/".+ 7(/c-/".)] (82) 

By referring to Fig. 196 it can be seen that the stress in the steel is always 
less than nfe. Thus if is within its allowable value, then also will the steel be 
safely stressed. 

In deriving the formulas given in this case, it was as^mmed that the stress over 
the entire section is compressive. The variation in stress across the section, 
however, depends upon the eccentricity of the load N. For the case under con¬ 
sideration, the limiting condition will occur when of Fig. 196 is zero. The 
value of e' for — 0 may be determined by ec^uating the right-hand member of 
eq. (80) to zero and solving for c', from which 

, l + 12npoQ \ 

* (1 + npo) 6 

From this equation, the limiting ratio of eccentricity to width of section for which 
compression exists over the entire section is 

e "■ 6(1 + npo) ■ ■ 

If in any case the existing eccentric ratio e'/i is less than the value given by eq. (83) 
the problem may be solved by the formulas for Case I. If the existing eccentric 
ratio exceeds the value given by eq. (83) the formulas of Case II are more theo¬ 
retically correct. 

e' 

Table 27 gives values of the limiting eccentric ratio j for n = 12 and 15 for 
various values of steel embedment. 

Table 27.— Values of j for Symmetrical Reinforcement 



M distance between symmetrical reinforcement (see Art. 7(b). 
t For higher valties of y (Case II) problems may be solved by diagrams 2, 3, and 4. 
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If the existing eccentric ratio is less than the value in Table 27, the problem comes 
. ~ r under Case I, and if greater than ^ven in the table, 

n will be used. 




I \/ti 




Illustrative Problem.—Determine the fiber stresses 
in concrete and steel for the conditions shown in Fig. 20. 
Assume n = 15. 

Since j * ^ » 0.16 is less than the value given in 
Table 27 for the given conditions, the problem may be 
solved by the formulas for Case I. The steel ratio is po = 

(12) (25) “ 


From eq. (79) 

„ 150,000 r 1 4^_6_1 

(12)(26) Ll + (16)(0.02) ^ 25 1 + (12)(1.5)(0.02)(.0.40)»J 

Also, from eq. (80) 

/''e « 600(0.769 ~ 0.610) « 79.6 lb. per sq. in. 

The steel stresses are 
by eq. (81) 

« 15 [690 ~ i (690 - 79.6)] « 9,430 lb. per sq. in. 

by eq. (82) 

/. « 15 [79.6 + ~ (690 - 79.5)] « 2,110 lb. per sq. in. 


] » 600 lb. per sq. in. 


Before going further with the application of eqs. (04) to (83), analyzing for 
stresses and dimensions under bending and axial compression without tension, 
equations for Case II will be shown in Art. 706. Then the modification of these 
formulas will be shown in Art. 70c, from which the A.C.I. diagrams and tables 

were developed for Case I and for Case II, up to values for j of 1.8. 

706. Case 11. Tension on Part of Section—^Reinforcement on Both 
Faces of Section.—^When the tension on the extreme fibers of the section is within 
the safe strength of the concrete, the method and formulas of Case I may be 



Beam Secfion V<^n 0 tion in fiber 5fre$9 

(0) (t) 

Fio. 21.—Stress distribution imder bending and direct stress—Case II. 


employed. When the safe tensile strength of the concrete is exceeded, a method 
of analysis based on the theory of flexure for concrete beams must be used. In 
this analysis it is assumed that all tension is taken by steel, no reliance being 
placed on concrete in carrying tension. 

Umymmetrieal Reinforcement .—^Figure 21a shows a rectangular section and 
its reinforcement. The assumed variation in fiber stress is shown in Fig. 216. 
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From Fig. 216 it can be seen that there are four unknowns which must be deter¬ 
mined. These are the fiber stresses /«, and /'. and kt^ the distance from the 
compression face of the beam to the neutral axis. 

From Fig. 216 it can readily be seen that 

and 

~ (h “ 4 ) (85) 

These equations are derived from a consideration of similar triangles. Since 
forces on the section are in equihbrium, the summation of fiber stresses times the 
area on which they act must be equal to AT, the resultant thrust on the section. 
Then 

N - y2fchkt + //A' - (86) 

Also, the moments about any point must be zero for equilibrium. Taking 
moments about 0, Fig. 216, we have 

M - Hf.km ( 1 ^ - I) + A'f. Q - d ) - A.f. (d - I) (87) 

Equations (84) to (87) inclusive give four independent condition equations, 
which, when solved as a group of simultaneous equations, will give the desired 
values of fiber stresses and distance to the neutral axis. It is possible, of course, 
to derive formulas for these unknowns. However, these formulas are cumber¬ 
some and difficult to use when obtained. It will generally be found best to 
substitute known quantities, as far as possible, in eqs. (84) to (87) and solve 
the resulting equations. 

The solution for the desired unknowns may be expedited by reducing the 
number of unknowns. This can be done by substituting values of /', and /, 
from eqs. (84) and (85) in eqs. (80) and (87). From eq. (86) we have 

JV = (^yibkH^ + nkl{A’ + A.) - n{A'd' - AJ)^ (88) 

and from (87) 

M = [^' (I “ “ 

A. {d - I)] - « [A'd' (I - d') - A.d (d - 0]) (89) 

On substituting known quantities as far as possible, the 
simultaneous solution of these equations will result in a 
cubic equation in k^ from which the value of k may 
be determined. Substituting this value of k in eq, (88), 
the value of fe is readily determined. Having fe and k^ 
eqs. (84) and (85) may be solved for and All un¬ 
knowns may thus be completely determined. 

niustrative Problem. —Determine the fiber stresses in steel and 
concrete for the section shown in Fig. 22 for M ^ 600,000 in.-lb. and N »* 60,0001b. Assume 
n - 16. 



Fig. 22. 
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For the conditions shown in Fig. 22, t « 26 in., 6 ■» 12 in., X' • 2 sq. in., A. » 3 sq. in., 
d' ~ 2.6 in., and d » 22.6 in. From eq. (88) 

60,000 - ^ (3,7604* + 1,876* - 1,087.6) 

and from eq. (89) 

600.000 = ^ (-31,260** + 46,876** - 3,750* + 9,375) 

On equating those equations and reducing, we have the cubic equation 

- 0.30A:2 + 0.72* - 0.66 - 0 


Solving this equation by the method explained on p. r'69, we have k ~ 0.67. Substituting 
this value of k and i » 25, in eq. (88) in the form given above, we have 


from which 

From eqs. (84) and (86) 


60,000 = (1.680 + 1,256 - 1,087.6) 

fe = 646 lb. per sq. in. 


/'. - (15) (646) [ 1 - = 6,990 lb. per sq. in. 

and 

/. - (15)(546) [(0-11125) - '] = 2.780 lb. per sq. in. 


Reinforcement Symmetrical ,—Figure 23 shows a beam section with equal steel 
areas embedded at the same distances from the surfaces of the section. For 



Be^m 5«c+iort V 0 rl«^tlon in Fiber 3tre59 

(b) 

Fia. 23.—Stress distribution—Case II—Symmetrical reinforcement. 


S5rmmetrical sections, eqs. (84) and (85) remain unchanged, but all other equa¬ 
tions become much simpler. With distances as shown on Fig. 23, eqs. (88) and 
(89) become 

(90) 

M + (91) 

To determine the value of A;, solve eqs. (90) and (91) for/c and equate the 
resulting expressions. Noting that M — Nc', we have the cubic equation 

*• - 3 (^ - 0 P + 6npo j fc = 3»po [j + 2 (0’] (92) 

The solution of this cubic equation for the value of A; is given in textbooks on 
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higher algebra. A solution by cut and try methods is given in the illustrative 
problems at the end of this article. 

When k has been determined from eq. (92), the value oif, may be determined 
from either eq. (90) or (91). Generally, eq. (91) is preferable, from which 



le fiber stresses in steel are given by eqs. (84) and (85), 
bh values of k and/c as given by eqs. (92) and (93). 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the stresses ib steel and oon- 
te for the section shown in Fig. 24 for Af = 600,000 in.-lb. and N 
60,0001b. Assume n - 15. 

For the conditions shown in Fig. 24, ^ = 26 in.; 6 = 12 in., 
* Aa = 2 sq. in., D' = 2.5 in,, d * 22.6 in., and r = 10 in. There- 



Fig. 24. 


^ _ 15 (\A ' - 550*000 
r ~ 26 “ ® “ eo^bod' 


10 in.. 


10 

25 


0.4, po ^ I 


300 


0.0133 


Substituting values in eq. (92), wo have the cubic equation 

- 0.30A;2 4. 0.48A; - 0,432 = 0 


This cubic equation may be solved by the method given below. 

Cubic equations resulting from substitution in eq. (92) will generally be found to 
contain one real root whose value lies between 0 and 1, and two imaginary roots. An exact 
solution for these roots is generally difficult and beyond the reach of the ordinary engineer. 
Since we are concerned only with the value of the real root, which from the conditions of 
the problem must lie between 0 and 1, the following cut and try solution may be used. 
This solution is beised on the fact that the substitution in an equation of one of its roots 
gives that equation a zero value. Hence by assuming values of k, it is possible finally to 
find that value of k which wiU give the above cubic equation a zero value. 

Assume first that k = 0.5. For k = 0.5 the value of the above equation is found to be 
—0.142. Since a negative value was obtained by this substitution, it is evident that the 
assumed value of k was too small, for the positive quantity produced by the first three 
terms was not great enough to neutralize the negative quantity indicated by the last term 
of the equation. Therefore, the desired root must lie between 0.5 and 1. On trying 
k * 0.7, the value of the equation was found to be -fO.lO. Hence the desired root is 
between 0.5 and 0.7. By this process it was found that k — 0.629 gave a zero value and 
was therefore the desired root. 

A simple method of evaluating equations is given in textbooks on mathematics. The 
substitutions for k « 0.6 and k = 0.629 are given below: 



k 

Abbolvtb tbrm 


-0.30 

+0.48 

-0.432 

+0.6 

+0.60 

+0.10 

+0.290 


+0.20 

+0,58 

-0.142 


-0.300 

+0.480 

-0.432 

+0.629 


+0.629 

+0.207 

^•0.432 

+0.329 

+0.687 

0 


The process is as follows: Write out the coefficients of the several terms in order. Under 
the coefficient of place the assumed value of k. Add the terms algebraicdUy, Multiply 
this sum by the assumed value of k (thus 0.329 X 0.629 0.207) and place the product 

under the coefficient of k. Repeat the operation as shown above. The sum which appears 
under the absolute term is the value of the equation for the assumed k. Thus for k » 0.5, 
the value is —0.142, and for k » 0.629, the value is zero. With a little practice cubic 
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equations of this type may be solved rapidly and accurately. Generally two places in 
the result are sufficient. 

This method may be applied to any cubic equation for the solution of the real roots. 
The explanation given above applies for the determination of the real positive root which 
lies between 0 and 1. Cubic equations resulting from substitution in eq. (92) or in eqs. 
(88) and (89) are of this form. 

r 

Substituting k * 0.629 and ^ = 0.4 in eq. (93) we have 

^ 600.000 600,000 
~ ..^w...«r(15)(0.0133)(0.4)2 . 3(0.629) - 2(0.629)^ " (12)(26)2(0.142) 

(12)(25)-L-01629 - +" --12- J 

from which 


fe = 560 lb. per sq. in. 


From eqs. (84) and (85) 

= (15) (560) [l - ( 0 . 62 ^ 9 ^( 25 )] = 7,080 lb. per sq. in. 


and 

r 22.6 T 

f. = (15)(560) [(07629)^) “ l] = ‘'^’^20 lb. per sq. in. 


Diagrams .—The solution of problems in bending and compression for symmet¬ 
rical sections under Case II is greatly expedited by the use of diagrams based on 
eqs. (92) and (93). In eq. (92), if certain values be assumed for n and for the 
steel embedment, there results an equation for k in terms of the steel ratio po 

and the eccentric ratio y From this equation, curves may be plotted giving 

e' 

values of k for various values of po* and Diagrams 2, 3, and 4 (pp. 584-589) 

inclusive give values of k and Q for npo == 0 to 0.6; gt = (?) t = 0.9 to 0.6; and 

e 

for various values of po and 

Equation (93) for /<• may be placed in the form 


M IfiOON e' l,000Ar 
” ht^L ~ bt bt ^ 

where 


(94) 

(95) 


and N is in kips. 

The method or procedure in solving problems under Case II by means of the 
diagrams will be shown in Art. 70c. The illustrative problem which follows gives 
the calculations in detail. 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the stresses in steel and concrete for the section shown 
in Fig. 24 for M » 600,000 in.-lb. and N « 60,000 lb. Assume w « 15 and solve the 
problem by means of diagrams. 

As before, 

4 , 600,000 

^ “ 300 * ^ “ 60,000 “ 

* np on diagrams 2, 3 and 4 npo as po is defined in Art. 69. 
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^ _ 10 
t “ 26 


ss 0.4 


From Diagram 2 with g =0.8, npo 


0.2 and - 


0.4, Q 


2.8 and 


h = 0.629 

From (94), fa = ( 12 ) (25) ~ 

Since the steel stresses are determined by the same formulas as in the preceding problem, 
the substitutions will not be given here. 

Equations (04) to (95), by Hool and Kinne, form an excellent general founda¬ 
tion to the understanding of the problem of bending and compression in reinforced 
concrete members where there is reinforcement on both sides of the gravity axis 
of the section and where the bending either does or does not produce tension on 
one face. The proper use of these equations will bring about the correct design 
for members subject to compression and to bending, whether they be members 
bent by transverse loads or by longitudinal loads or forces eccentrically applied 
or by axially applied loads and moments from girders or beams. 

With the ever-growing tendency toward considering a rigid frame as a con¬ 
tinuous structure, it is only natural that the column—which formerly was designed 
as, but seldom was, an axially loaded member—should receive the attention of the 
research engineer in an attempt by him to reshape the formulas and to provide for 
bending and to construct diagrams or tables from them for the purpose of saving 
time and labor in the design and investigation of such members. To be most 
useful the diagrams and tables should cover the range recommended by the 1940 
J.C. and the 1941 A.C.I. Building Regulations for Reinforced Concrete. 

As far as is known by the writers, the most up-to-date diagrams and tables for 
the design and investigation of eccentrically loaded columns are those published 
in 1940 by Committee 317 of the American Concrete Institute,^ with A. J. Boase 
as author-chairman. These diagrams and tables may also be used for beams, 

e' 

where the axial load is compressive, where j does not exceed 1.8 for the rectan¬ 
gular beam; and provided the beam is reinforced for compression in an amount 
equal to that for tension. 

In order that students and designers may better understand the diagrams and 
tables used by permission in this treatise, the following somewhat more general 
equations, most of them taken from the A.C.I. Reinforced Concrete Design 
Handbook,^^ are added to eq. (78). Since the tables and diagrams are based on 
kips and feet instead of pounds and inches, it is necessary to substitute IjOOOA' 
for iV, as previously used. Also put back {n —1) for n, removed in eq. (69), and 
note that for symmetrical reinforcement po = p. Other additions or changes 
to the notation will be made as needed. The stress in the concrete due to axial 
load equals 

i,oooAr _ i,oooivr i 

At Ag I + {n- l)p 


I Similar diasrama may be found in ** Design of Concrete Structures" by Urquhart and O'Rourke. 
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The stress due to bending moment l,000iVe' equals 

l.OOOATe'l l,000iVe'| 

^ Z - P7+ A,{n - l)p]Bi 
l,(mNe' I 

“ ± AAl + (n - l)pp 


The minus sign shown in these equations is limited to reducing the compression 
on one side of the column to zero. 

Adding these two equations, we have the stress in the extreme fiber of the 
concrete 


1 


1,000A _ 

Ag 1 + (n - l)p 

1,000A 1 


IfiOONe' 2 


A,[l + (n - DpW 


--i)pV±W 


Ag 1 + (n — Vjp 

t 1“ 

Multiply numerator and denominator of last term by and let /) = 




1,000 Y _ } _ 

Ag 1 + “ 1)P 



(90) 


Three types of column sections are in general use, and it thus becomes neces- 
sary to develop equations for D = for each of them in terms of n, p, and g. 

The three types of section are: 

1. The rectangle with reinforcing along two opposite sides. 

2. The square. 

3. The round section, each with circular arrangement of reinforcing. 

For the rectangular section with symmetrically disposed reinforcing, where 
gt = 2r in Fig. 19,^ 


D 


L - - i)vht 

2 R 2 It 2 ^ „ Dvuigf 


Dividing numerator and denominator by ht^, 


1 + (n - Dp ^ 1 -Kn - l)p 

^ i <«(n - l)p (I)' g + (n - 1)W* 


(97) 


For a square section with reinforcing equidistantly spaced within a spiral, 
1 A, + (» - l)p<^ 


2 2^1, 


2 1 , 
12 + 2 




Dividing numerator and denominator by 

1 ^ may be eubstituted for r in (80) and (83). 
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D = 


1 + (w - l)p 


(98) 


K + Viiri- Dpg* 

For a round section with reinforcement equidistantly spaced within a spiral 


D 


^X-i- 
2 ^ 


2 X 


A. 4^* + 








64 


TV 

Dividing numerator and denominator by ^ 


n = 1 + - l)p 

H + M(» - l)w* 


(99) 


De’ 


By using + or-^ in eq. (96), the maximum or minimum compressive 

stress in the concrete is obtained; and if y is greater than —1, the equation 

at once indicates that the minimum compressive stress has passed through 0 
and has become tension. By entering Table 28 with g and (n — l)p, the value 
1 

of D is obtained and = J = the limiting ratio between Case I and Case II. for 

the particular values of g^ n, and p being used. 

Thus eq. (78) becomes eq. (96); and in order to make it applicable to any one 
of the three common types of column section, values of D from eq. (97), (98), 
or (99) may be substituted and/e found, where iV', n, p, g, c', and t are known. 
Where Ag has been approximated by trial, assuming an axially loaded column, or 
otherwise found, i and g can be set. 

However, the formula is still cumbersome in spite of the fact that Table 28 is 
arranged for easily obtaining D where g and (n — l)p are known. It is of value 
in making investigation of the stresses where the load and eccentricity are known 
and where Ag, n, and p have been approximated or assumed. 

A further simplification of eq. (96) results from letting 


^(‘±° t )-« 


1 + {n 

keeping in mind that D can be had in terms of n, p, and g for any column section 
w’ith symmetrically disposed reinforcement. Formula (96) then becomes 

in Q of which are hidden the quantities p and D. But since D can be expressed 
in terms of p and with a relatively small amount of work g and t may be had 
from Ag, what was once an involved formula is made comparatively simple by 

e' 

use of Diagrams 2 to 4, from which Q may be taken if j and np are known. 

The algebraic value of Q for any type of column section is found by substitut¬ 
ing the proper expression for D in the latter part of eq. (96), namely, 

1 
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For the rectangular section, eq. (97) 


D 


hence 


<2 = 


1 


1 4- (« - l)p 
}i + 

1 1 + (» 


( 100 ) 


1 + (w - l)p 

1 


± f i 


l)p 


1 -f (n - l)p + ^i{n - l)pg^ t 


1 + (n - l)p “ 4- mn - l)pg^ 


placing (n — 1) = n, 


- TT 


t 


( 101 ) 


From Fig. 196, 


and 


1 np - }'s npg 


N N 


A,~A„l + {np) 2 


r -2^ _f 


( 102 ) 


for compression over the entire section. 

Equation (102) applies to the square and round section as well as to the 
rectangular. 

On approaching the point where practical application of the formula is to be 
made, it is justifiable to substitute n for (n — 1); for, owing to shrinkage of the 
concrete in an actual column with steel reinforcement in it, the compressive stress 
in the steel is increased and the compressive stress in the concrete is decreased 
from the values given by the formulas. The value of n, arrived at by inde¬ 
pendently testing steel for E, and concrete for Fc, is too low. 

In a manner similar to the foregoing, Q for the square section, with reinforce¬ 
ment equidistantly spaced within a spiral, is found to be 


Q 


t 


l + np H -{■ Hnpg^ 


(103) 


for compression over the entire cross section. 

Q for the round section, with reinforcement equidistantly spaced within a 
spiral is 




4 


1 + np + )^npg^ 


(104) 


for compression over the entire cross-section. 

Strictly speaking, the preceding formulas for Q for compression on the entire 
section are applicable only over a narrow range between concentric or axial load- 

g' 

mg and where — 2) j “ — 1. In Diagrams 2 to 4 (based on compression over 
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part of the section only), that range shows up at the left for small values of ~ 

t 

below the A; = 1 line. In this zone k is greater than 1, which signifies compression 
over the entire section. 

It should be understood that the y in eq. (83) is exactly the same as that in 
eqs. (101) to (104), each being based on compression over the whole section. 
However, Richart and Olsen^ drew curves for -r and Q for both Cases I and II 

t 

e' 

in which they show that should one use the eqs. (83) or (100) to (104) for y or a 

c' 1 

diagram based on any of these equations, for ^ alues up to y = r the error relative 

to Case II is only about 8 per cent on the unsafe side for 5 per cent steel and 23 

per cent when 2 per cent steel is u^ed. They also showed that for values below 

c' 1 e' . 

y = “> both Case I and Case II curves for steel percentage, with y as ordinates 

and Q as abscissae, do, for all practical purposes, coincide for values of p = 0.03 
and up. Generally speaking, the eccentricity in columns is less than one-half, 
and usually the percentage of steel is 0.03 or more. Hence Diagrams 2 to 4, 
which are based on equations to follow and upon compression over part of the 

cross-section only, may be used for the low values of y for the reasons stated. 

Illustrative Problem. — Determine the fiber stresses in concrete and steel for the condi¬ 
tions shown in Fig. 20. Use diagrams or tables. Take n = 15, gt =* 20, g = 0.8, np =* 0.3. 

Since y = 0.16, enter Diagram 2, for g = 0.8. The horizontal line through ~ - 0.16 

strikes np *= 0.3 below A; =» 1; hence the neutral axis falls outside the section, and the whole 
area is in compression. Case I. Q =* 1.38. From eq. (96) 

/. = (1.38) = (500) (1.36) = 690 lb. par sq. in. 

oUU 

Substitution in eq. (79) or (96) will give the same value where, in the latter case, Z) from 
Table 28 = 4.9. From (102) 

r. “ 2 - 690 = 768 - 690 = 78 lb. per sq. in. 

For f't and /, see illustrative problem under Fig. 20. 

70c. Diagrams.—In order to convert the general equations in Art. 

706, Case II, into equations that apply to Diagrams 2 to 4, entered by having -r 

t 

M 

and np or Q, eq. (91) is divided by (90), t.c., ^ = c'. We then have, for the 
rectangular section symmetrically reinforced as in Fig. 25, 

N fM /A:® 4 - 2npk — np\ * 

2 V * ; 

* Jour A.C.I., March-April, 1938. 
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from which 

• £: 

t + 2npk — np 

2knp 2 4Jc^ 

k^ + 2npk — np 

— 

2(^2 -jl 2npk — np) 

2k^ + 2np(2k — 1) 


(105) 


for the rectangular section. Since eqs. (90) and ^91) are based on compression 

. • 

over part of the cross-section only, y in (105) is based on the same premise. 

Consequently the right half of eq. (105) cannot be substituted for j in eq. (101), 

I ^ u . w / • w l,000iV/e' 1\ l,000iV^ 

but eq. (94) can be converted from jc = into/f « — f j j \ — Q; 

(j' 

then by substituting (105) for j and (95) for L, we get 


Q = 

17 /I HAN ^ l,000iV^ 

From eq. (100), /, = — Q. 


2k 


k^ — np(2k — 1) 


(106) 


From Fig. 25, 
and 


1: 

n 


L 

kt 


t-kt- 

f - = (t - 0 


(107) 


In a similar manner the values of y and of Q for the square column with rein¬ 
forcement equidistantJy spaced within a spiral are found to be 


and 


e' **(1 - %k) + Hsf'np 
t ~ 2¥ + np{2k - 1) 

(108) 

Q- 

^ k^ + np{2k - 1) 

(109) 

1 nnoAT 

(100), /c - ^ ^2 Q, and from Fig. 26 


2k ~ 0 



Likewise the same quantities for the round column with reinforcement equi- 
distantly spaced are 
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and 


t 27 + 2np{2k — 1 ) 
Q= 


7 -h 2np{2k — 1 ) 

, ^ -16fc8 + 24A-2 - 2A: - 3 1 

where — ^rj;;- \/k— cos (1 — 2A;) 

4k^ 4k -f- /j— - 2A; — 1 

T -- ^/k — k^ -—— arc cos (1 — 2k) 

From eq. (100) and from Fig. 27, 

IjOOOjV r ^ i\ 

/. = -i;;:?- Q, /- = «/^ (-2ifc~ " V 


( 110 ) 

( 111 ) 


irr^ 


N 


N 

1_^ 





Equations (110) and (111) may be derived from eq. (155), “Reinforced Concrete 

t T 

Structures^' by Peabody, by substituting e' for e, p for po, ^ ^ ^ 

Peabody's formulas. 

The application of eqs. (105) to (111) is greatly expedited by the use of 

Diagrams 2 to 4; for with 7 and np, Q and k may be found, and by substituting 
t 

the value of Q in eq. ( 100 ), is found, and with ifc, /«may be found from eq. (107). 
By referring to any one of Figs. 25, 26, or 27 


and 


fs 

nfc 


“-(M) 


«/.( 


kt 


2k — 1 + 

2k ) 


( 112 ) 


Compare with eq. (84). 

At this point it should be stated that, while Diagrams 2 to 4 appear to be made 
for columns only, they are applicable to the design of beams or arches subject to 
combined bending and axial load. The procedure is the same as for colmnns 
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except that the allowable stress in the concrete is not controlled by eq. (113), yet 
to be discussed, but rather by the allowable stresses as given in Table 1. For 
instance, the following illustrative problem could be a beam or a column. 


niustretive Problem.—Determine the stresses in steel and concrete for the section 
shown in Fig. 24 for M = 600,000 in.-lb. and N « 60,000 lb. Assume n =» 16. 

As before, p Hoo “ 0.0133, pn ~ Q.2, e' *= 10 in. and 


e* 

1 


25 


0.4, 


g » 0.8 


From Diagram 2, Q « 2.8 and k » 0.63. 

From (100), 

fc = (2-8) = 660 lb. per sq. in. 

From (107), 

f, = (15) (660) — l) = 3,600 lb. per sq. in. tension 

From (112), 

/', » (15) (660) = 7,050 lb. per sq. in. compression 


Up to this point the illustrative problems have all been of the review or 
investigation type. Before attempting to develop the application of the fore¬ 
going formulas and the diagrams for the 1940 J.C. requirements, two illustrative 
problems in design will be given. 


niustratiye Problem.—Given M « 105 ft.-kips, = 116 kips, allowable stress fp 
(according to J.C. and A.C.I. code) in concrete « 1,126 lb. per sq. in., n = 12. 

By referring to the J.C. 1940 Code for tied columns. Table 13, we note that for 2,600 lb. 
concrete (chosen because n = 12), an 18 X 26 column will take a load of 211 kips and for 
the minimum amount of stool at 16,000 lb. per sq. in., 60 kips in addition. We generally 
use more than the minimum amount of steel in eccentrically loaded columns but will try 
the 18 X 26 column, for the M is large in this problem. Use 2 J^-in. coverage, g = ^ H 6 “ 
(12) (105) 1,260 

116 


0.808, e* 


115 


10.97 


10.97 

26 


= .421 


Q 


Agfa 


468 


l,000iV 116,000 


1,126 = 4.68 


From Diagram 2, np is approximately 0.03; then p « = 0.0026; less than the 1 per cent 

required for the ordinary axially loaded column. The column section chosen was too large. 
Trying a 16- by 22-in. rectangular column, with g *« l 0.773, 


e' 

Q 


(12) (105) 
116 

AglA25 
116,000 ’ 


« 10.97 ^ 

(352) (1,126) 
116,000 


10.97 

22 


0.498 


From Diagram 2, np « 0.215, p « 0.0179, A, pAg « 0.0179 X 362 « 6.3 sq. in. From 
Table 7, eight 1-in. round bars «=* 6.32 sq. in. 

Illustrative Problem.—Given jif « 112 ft.-kips. JV «* 115 kips, allowable stress in 
concrete, /p, by J.C. and A.C.I. Code, « 900 lb. per sq. in., n « 16, coverage « 2j^ in. 
To find amount of steel required and stress in it. 

Try a round section of 26 in. diameter » 2r = t, g « 6 « 0.8, e' “ ^ 

e' 11.68 Ag 492 

- 11-68, 7 =* 26 " 0AQ7, Q - i^oooW-^i^ " l.OOOW-^*’ " 116,000 ^ “* 

0 39 

From Diagram 3, np « 0.39, p « * 0.026, k «• 0.64. 

Ag m (0.026) (492) » 12.78 sq. in. Use 13-in. square bars. 
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From eq. (107), 

/. 

From eq. (112), 


« 13,500 


/1 + 0.8 
V (2) (0.54) 



13,500 


(2)(0.54) -1+0.8 
(2) (0.54) 


9,000 lb. per aq. in. 


11,000 lb. per sq. in. 


In the preceding illustrative problems the values of were assumed for pur¬ 
pose of illustrating how to use the diagrams based on the analysis for the maxi¬ 
mum stress in the concrete. We started with an assumed fp and after a trial 
or two found a satisfactory cross-section and amount of steel, which, with the 
assumed /p, satisfied the requirements of the moment and normal load. 

1940 J.C, and A.(7.7. Building Regulatiot s ,—It now becomes necessary to 
explain the method for finding the aUowable stress /p, which for the foregoing 
illustrations was just assumed. Quoting from the 1940 J.C. and A.C.I. Building 
Regulations recommendations we find, ‘‘For spiral and tied columns eccen¬ 
trically loaded or otherwise subjected to combined axial compression and flexural 
stress, the maximum allowable compressive fiber stress is given by the formula 
(notation changed to correspond to that of this treatise) 


fp-fa 



(113)^ 


Where /« = the average allowable stress on an equivalent axially loaded concrete 

0.225/', + fnV 

column, which for spiral columns = ^ + (n — l)p ^ 


for tied columns. 

Accordingly, the designer must go through the preliminary process of finding 
the allowable stress/p, by use of eq. (113). Instead of just taking a value as was 
done in the illustrative problems and considering the result final, he must con¬ 
sider that operation as a preliminary to the second, which consists of solving 
eq. (113), and then the final operation consists of repeating the preliminary step, 
using the value for fp found in the second step. If, after a check of stresses and 
spacing of bars, the results meet the requirements of the specifications, no further 
operations are required. 

It will be noted that /» equals the average allowable stress on an equivalent 
axially loaded concrete column. Going back to the first of the two preceding 
illustrative problems, we had a 16- by 22-in. rectangular column, with n *= 12, 
fe “ 2,500, At = eight 1-in. round bars. Since it was a tied column, 


(0.225) (2,500) + (16,000) (0.0179) ,,, 

1 + (12 - 1) (0.0179) 

= 568 lb. per sq. in. 


Before proceeding with the final step, the value /« will be found by the tables as 
a check. From Table 13, a 16- by 22-in. rectangular column with eight 1-in. 
round bars will take: 

On the concrete, 158,000 lb. 

On the steel, 81,000 lb. 

Total 239,000 lb. 

gf 

1 By dividing eq. (113) by A* the equation for X) y at the top of Table 29 is obtained. 
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^ 239,000 239,000 

“ 352 + (11)(6.32) ~ 421.5 “ 

Then from Table 28 for g = 0.773, (n - l)p = = 0.196, D = 5.3, 

D j = (5.3)(0.498) = 2.64, yr = ^"^qq ” 0.227 and, from Table 29, fp = 890, 

^ "" I700^' ^ 115,000 

For y = 0.498, Q = 2.72, g = 0.773 np = 0.38, from Diagram 2. 

_ jnpHb t) _ (0.38)f.352) , 

A,t ^ “ 11.03 scj. ill. 

From Table 7, 

Choose two 1 H-in. square bars == 2 54 sq. in. 

Choose two 1J (-in. square bars = 3 12 sq. in. 

Total for one side = 5 60 sq. in. 

1936 American Concrete Institute Code - When the 1936 A.C.I. Code is being 
followed, 

£>' 

1 ^ir-T 

fp ~ /a y (114) 


1 + O.HD j 


fa 


which is the same as eq. (113) except that 0.8 replaces To obtain /p, 

^ . concentric load capacity . . n rr. 11 . e' 

compute fa from -^ take 1) from Table 28, compute jr* 

substitute these values in eq. (114), and with fp solve for A, as in the illustrative 
problems. 

1928 American Concrete Institute Code ,—Wliere the 1928 A.C.I. code is being 
followed, 

For spiral columns: 

fp =/a+ 0.15/'. (115) 

For tied columns: 

fp=fa0.3f'c (116) 

1938 New York Code .—When the 1938 New York Code is being followed, 
For spiral columns: 


. concentric load capacity 

~ T, 

For tied columns: 

fp s= 0.45/'. at floor line; 0.40/'c elsewhere 


(117) 

(118) 


1937 Chicago Code .—Where the 1937 Chicago Code is being followed, 

For spiral columns: 

fp « 0.36/'c (119) 

For tied columns: 

fp « 0.32f, (120) 
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Table 28. —Coefficients (D) for Determination of Allowable Stress in 
Eccentrically Loaded Columns^ 

li 

Values of D = 

in which R = radius of gyration 

p = in which Ag ^ gross area of 

/la 

concrete section 

All reinforcement is arranged symmetri¬ 
cally. 

1) is used for determination of fp in eccen¬ 
trically loaded columns.* 

(n - l)p 


30 0 35 0.40 0 45 0.50 0.550 60 0.65 0.70 0.76 0.80 


RoctanKular sections with ties 




1.00 

6.0 5.0 5.7 5.0 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.3 6.2 5 1 5.1 5.1 6.0 5.0 4.9 

4.9 

0.95 

6.0 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.5 5.4 5 4 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.2 

5.2 

0.90 

6.0 5.9 6.9 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.7 6.7 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 6.6 6.6 5.6 

5.5 

0.85 

6.0 0.0 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.8 5.8 6.8 5.8 5.8 6.8 5.8 

5.8 

0.80 

6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 0.0 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 

6.1 

0.75 

6.0 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.3 0.3 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.4 

6.4 

0.70 

6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.3 6 4 6.4 6.5 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 

6.8 

0.65 

6,0 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.5 6.5 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.0 7.1 7.1 

7.2 

0.60 

6.0 6.1 6.3 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 7.2 7.2 7.3 7.4 7.5 

7.5 


Round sections with spirals 


5.5 
6.9 
6.3 
6.7 

7.1 
7.0 

8.1 

8.6 

9.1 



^ The D-valuea in this table may be used for investigation of unoracked sections of columns as 
follows: 

Maximum fiber stress: /c™**- - 1,000 ^ i ‘ .f "(n 0 
Minimum fiber stress: « 1,000 ^ " i) ‘ p — D 


By permission, American Concrete Institute, 






Tabi^ 29. Allowable Stress on Eccentrically Loaded Columns, Joint Committee Code 1940^ 
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Diagram 2.—Eooentrically loaded rectangular columns with ties. (By pemUaaion^ 
American Concrete InsiittUe,) 
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Diagbam 3 . —Eccentrically loaded square columns with spirals. (By permiaeiont American 
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Diagram 4.—Eccentrically loaded round columns with spirals. 
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lOd. Case HI. Tension over Part of Section—Reixiforcement on 
Tension Face Only. —Figure 25 shows the assumed conditions. This case may 
be analyzed by methods similar to those used for Case II. Formulas for fiber 
stresses in steel and concrete and for value of k may be determined from those of 





9fee/ 

Beam Section Variation In fiber Stress 
Fia. 28. —Stress distribution under bending and direct stress—Case III. 

Case II by modifying the conditions to fit Case III. Thus from eqs. (88) and 
(89) with t = df e -i- 2 — A' = 0, and A* = pbd, we have 

= -*)] ( 121 ) 

and 

jj/= jV’e = i + I wp(l - A;) j _ (122) 

From eqs. (121) and (122) we have 

A:’ + 3A;2 (j “ l) “ 6«p(l - k) j = 0 (123) 

Values of k may be determined from eq, (123). From Fig. 28, 


5 .j.'' The stress in the concrete is 

I in. rwnrt ropts f __ {-i o^N 

[ pnrfbofcfrm/f ~ kj bd^ 

i ......... !■<—This expression is obtained from eqs. (121) and 

i‘o" (122), noting that 

h _i_ , d 

r n -2 

Fio. 29. The stress in the steel, in terms of the concrete 

stress, is from eq. (3) 

_ nfc (1 - A:) 
k 

niustratiye Problem. — Determine the stresses in steel and concrete on section Orb of 
the retaining wall of Fig. 29. Assume n » 15. 

The normal force, iV, on the section is the weight of the vertical wall. With concrete 
at 150 lb. per cu. ft., V » (12) (150) » 1,800 lb. Assuming N as applied at the center of 
the vertical wall and taking moments about the steel, we have 

M « (2,400) (4) (12) + (1,800) (4.5) » 123,000 im-lb. 


stress, is from eq. (3) 


M 123,100 
N “ 1,800 


68.5in. and^ - 
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For the reinforcement shown in Fig. 29, the steel ratio is 


P 


(2) (0.442) 


C = 0.00702 


(12) (10.5) 

Substituting these values in eq. (123) we have the following cubic equation for hi 

-f 16.59*2 + 4.13* - 4.13 * 0 
Solving this equation by the method given on p. 569, wo find 

fc * 0.385, y - 1 

(2) (1,800) (68.5) 


and from eq. (124), 


0.385 

3 


0.872 


(0.385) (0.872) (12) (10.5) 2 
From eq. (3) the stress in the steel is 

0.615 


- 555 lb. per sq. in. 


* (15) (555) - 13,300 lb. per sq. in. 

Diagrams ,—Problems under Case III may be solved by means of Diagrams 
5 and 6. These diagrams were found to be more convenient than the form 
used in the preceding cases. Values of which appear on the lower right hand 
margin of the diagrams, are derived from eq. (124), which may be written 


K^^fekj 


Ne' 


M 

hd^ 


(125) 


Diagrams 5 and 6 may be used for investigating existing designs to deter¬ 
mine fiber stresses, or they may be used for the design of beams to fit certain 
given conditions. The use of the diagrams will be explained by means of the 
illustrative problems which follow. 


Illustrative Problem.—Determine the stresses in steel and concrete on section a-6 of 
the retaining wall of Fig. 29. Assume n = 15 and use diagrams. 

From the preceding problem, we have 


From eq. (125) 


P 


0.00702; j 


= 6.53; and M 


123,100 in.-lb. 


K 


M 123,100 
(12) (10.5)* 


93.2 


Entering Diagram 6 with a value p « 0.00702 on the lower right hand margin and tracing 
vertically to a value of ^ = 6.53, then horizontally to the left to a point vertically over 
K =« 93.2, we find 


fa = 13,300 lb. per sq. in. and fc = 555 lb. per sq. in. 

Illustrative Problem.—Design the vertical wall of the retaining wall of Fig. 29 for work¬ 
ing stresses of /« =« 16,000 lb. per sq. in. and fr ** 600 lb. per sq. in. Assume n » 15. 

Since the size of the wall is not known, assume its weight to be 1,800 lb. applied 4j^ in. 
in front of the steel. Then M « (2,400) (4) (12) + (1.800) (4.5) « 123,100 in.-lb. For 
the given working stresses the left hand part of Diagram 6 gives K » 95. Then from 
eq. (125) 

^ M 123,100 
^ ’“bK"" (12) (95) “ 10-8 

The assumed weight of wall and position of its center should now bo checked against the 
actual conditions. If the actual and assumed values do not check, repeat the above opera- 
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tion until a cheek is reached. As the above value is so close to the conditions shown in 
Fig. 29, it will be accepted. « 

The eccentric ratio is 

e' M 123,100 
d ^ Nd’" (1,800) (10.8) ” 

Following across Diagram 6 to the right from the intersection of the given/, and fe curves 
to a value ^ * 6.33, and then following vertically downward to the lower right-hand 
margin, we find p — 0.0060. The steel area required per foot of wall is then 
A, « (0.0060) (12) (10.8) * 0.778 sq. in. 

71. Designing for Bending and Direct Compression. —Most of the illustra¬ 
tive problems given in this section have been reviews of designs where the construc¬ 
tion was known and the stresses to be determined. The more common problem 
of design starts with known stresses and seeks to establish economical dimensions 
of the concrete and the reinforcement. The design of members for bending and 
direct compression is liable to be an extensive cut-and-try process for beginners, 
but experience soon enables a designer to make the two (or, at most, three) assump¬ 
tions very accurately. Formulas have been given in this section under Cases I 
and II of rectangular sections for the particular condition of symmetrically 
placed reinforcement and also for the general condition without such limitations. 
Diagrams are available for these two cases, for symmetrically placed reinforce¬ 
ment only. The designer is thtrefore in a position where he must make a some¬ 
what diflBicult decision between the easier but limited solution by the aid of 
diagrams and the more difficult solution by formulas which permit of much more 
economical use of the materials. It is obvious that the use of symmetrically 
placed reinforcement will not lead to economical design under the average condi¬ 
tions. In cases where the eccentric moment may act in any of several directions, 
the use of symmetrically placed reinforcement is the proper solution. Under 
Case III of rectangular sections the diagrams are general and should always be 
used to save labor. 

For circular sections under bending and direct compression, design diagrams 
have been developed only for synunetrical reinforcement, because of the fact that 
such conditions commonly occur with interior columns of buildings where the 
eccentric load may be applied in different directions at various times. For 
the more exceptional case where the eccentric moment acts in a fixed plane, the 
designer is probably justified in using symmetrical reinforcement with some waste. 
If the condition is repeated, as with long rows of round columns carrying crane 
brackets, the labor of accurate design by cut-and-try methods is justified. If a 
design with symmetrical reinforcement is made first, the number of trials can be 
reduced to one or two, and the work is not excessive. 

72. Steps to Be Taken in Design. —^For all cases of rectangular and circular 
sections under bending and direct compression the first step in design is to make 
an assumption as to the weight of the member. This weight will act either to 
produce an added moment or to add to the direct load. This assumed weight 
must therefore be combined with the given applied forces and moments and the 
magnitude, direction and point of application of the resultant force on the princi¬ 
pal design sections determined. From this the magnitude of the component, iV, 
parallel to the axis of the member is found and the distance e* from its point of 
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application to the gravity axis is then determined. The final step in each case is 
to check this initial assumption of weight and to repeat the design operation with 
a revised weight if necessary. The intermediate design steps for the various 
cases follow: 

Rectangular Sections—Cases 1 and II, Symmetrical Reinforced Beam: 

(а) Determine M and N) choose allowable /, from Table 1 ; and choose n. 

( б ) Assume a cross-section. It must have a hd sufficient at least to provide 
for the shear (see Design Sheet 1 ). Choose coverage, and get g and t. 

(c) Determine eccentricity e', Ne' = where N is in kips, e' is in inches, 
and M is in foot-kips. 

(d) Compute Q = f qqq^ /g* Then with ~ and Q enter Diagram 2 and 

nj) 

determine njy, then -^bt = /, may be had from (107) and /', from 

7i 

( 112 ). 

Rectangular Sections—Cases I and II, Symmetrical Reinforced Column, 1940 
J^C.: 

(a) 
ih) 


(c) 

(d) 


fr) 

(/) 


Determine M and N and e'. Choose n and /'c 

Determine the average allowable stress on an equivalent axially loaded 
concrete column, by dividing the equation for P, (45) to (49), depending 
upon the code used, by Ag. With dimeiilions of axially loaded column, 
determine g and t 

With g and (ti — 1 )p, enter Table 28 and get D. 

e' fa 

Compute D 7 and ir> and with them enter Table 29, getting /p. Then 

i J c 

n =_df__ f 

^ l,000iV 

e^ 

With Q, ji and g, enter Diagram 2 and get np. 

Compute A, from —-— = A». 


For other sections and codes see outline of procedure and illustrative problems 
in Art. 70c. 

73. Tying of the Steel to Prevent Buckling.—The use of high percentages of 
compressive reinforcement in members subject to bending and direct compression 
involves special consideration of the tying of the steel to prevent buckling. 
The ordinary column ties, M-m. round rods at 8 -in. centers,^ are not sufficient for 
all conditions. For rectangular sections, in which ties are usual, a good rule to 
follow is to provide a sectional area of ties in a length of 1 ft. equal to 10 per cent 
of the area of the compressive reinforcement at the section of maximum stress. 
Ties should be spaced not over 8 in. on centers at this section and the spacing may 
be increased as the stress decreases in beams. In columns a spacing of 8 in. should 
not be exceeded and adjustments for decreased stress may be made by decreasing 
the size of bar until the minimum size of J-^-in. round is reached. For circular 

^ See Art. H for 1940 J.C. reoommondatione and Art. 98 for the 1938 New York City code 
requireioeate. 
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sections under bending and direct compression, a spiral will commonly be present 
which will amply provide against buckling. In the exceptional case where no 
spiral is used in the column design one should be provided when bending is 
involved. A spiral for this purpose may have a spacing of 6 to 8 in. as a maximum. 
The percentage of spiral should not be less than one-eighth of the percentage of 
vertical steel. 


FOOTINGS 

Balanced cantilever slabs are most commonly used in foundation work to 
distribute the load from a wall or column to the soil. When used as a wall footing, 
the cantilever projects in two balancing directions and such members are figured 
in the same manner as slabs by taking beam strips 12 in. wide as a design unit. 
Owing to the very heavy loading and short cantilever overhang the condition 
as to shear and bond is unusually severe in such members. Many designers 
provide hooked ends for all footing bars, to reduce the danger of failure through 
slipping to a minimum, and they keep the bar sizes small. The other common 
type of cantilever foundation slab projects in all directions from the column it 
supports. The design of such a footing considered as a structuial member is the 
particular design problem discussed in the following articles. Almost all other 
types of spread foundations are designed as beam-members. 

74. Notation.—The symbols used in the formulas for the design of square 
column footings are as follows n 

a ~ width of pier or column supported. If column is round, a is taken as 
the side of a square of equal area. 

A, = effective steel area in one direction. 

6 == dimension of base of footing. 
d = depth from top of footing to c.g. of steel. 

M = moment in one direction. 
w — column load divided by 

Figure 30 illustrates the symbols given above. 

76. Formulas.—The 1940 J.C. recommends that ** projecting portions of all 
footings, whether isolated or combined, be treated as simple cantilever beams. 
This differs from the practice of considering trapezoidal areas in computing bend¬ 
ing moments, in that the moment of the forces over the entire area on one side of 
any section is included in the bending moment for that section. This provides 
a general method of computing cantilever moments in irregular as well as sym¬ 
metrically shaped footings.’^ 

Accordingly the moment formula about a section represented by line m-m in 
Fig. 30 is 

= 6w6 (I - l)* (120) 

from eq. (16) 



_ 

“ kjbd* 


from eq. (14) 
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Shear section s-a is a + 2 cf long. 


from eq. (18) 


which becomes 


and eq. (17) is, 


V 


r6 - (a + 2d) _ a -f 2d 4- 61 

L-2--2-J"” 


V 


hjd 


V 

(s-s)jd 


V 


^ojd 


(127) 


(128) 


The 1940 J.C. recommendation^ form the basis of Formula (126). The 
upward force to the right of the line m-ci in Fig. 30 is assumed to be uniform and 



0.03/'c is obtained (or design stirrups if depth of footing is limited). 

(d) Compute A, by eq. (16) and determine the size and number of bars 
malring up the effective steel area. In the two-way type, the same spacing is used 
over the full width. 

(e) Compute the bond by eq. (17), taking So as the sum of the perimeters of 
all bars making up the effective steel area A,. 

77. Effective Widtih.—The steel close to the edge of footings takes less stress 
than that directly under the pier. In tests made by Professor Talbot it was 
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found that a total tension equivalent to the actual total of the var 3 dng tensions in 
all bars was found by considering all the steel within a certain effective width to be 
stressed as highly as the bars directly under the pier. This effective width was 
found to be: the width of the pier plus the depth of the footing on either’side 
plus ^ of the remaining width of the footing. Accordingly the 1940 J.C. report 
makes no provision for unequal spacing of bars but does permit tensile reinforce¬ 
ment to be designed on a basis of 85 per cent of the moment obtained as explained 
in Art. 76 and as used in the illustrative problem following. 

78. Shape of Footings.—Isolated column footings may have fiat tops (as in 
Hg. 30), sloping tops, or stepped tops. The limiting contour for sloping footings 
is governed by the shear. Stepped footings should be so proportioned as to com¬ 
pletely envelop the minimum sloped footing. The vertical depth at the edge of 
sloped footings is commonly made 12 in. For the practical operation of pouring 
sloping footingwS without forms a comparatively dry concrete is used, and the slope 
may be as steep as 3:5 without causing any difficulty in the field. Stepped 
footings and flat topped footings require forms. 

79. Punching Shear in Footings.—No attention has been paid thus far to 
what was formerly termed punching shear, on which a limit is placed by many 
specifications. The best practice is to consider that the resistance to this shear is 
so great that such stress is always far less critical than shear as governing diagonal 
tension. For the latter, Prof. Talbotts tests indicate that the critical section may 
properly be taken at a distance from the face of the column or pier equal to the 
depth, dy to the steel. This section is shown by line s-s in Fig. 30. The load 
causing shear on this section is the load from the section to the edge of the footing. 
Formula (127) is derived on this basis. 

80. Use of Web Reinforcement.—Web reinforcement is not generally used in 
isolated column footings as it is not economical. Occasionally a condition occurs 
where the foundation conditions require a shallow footing and web reinforcement 
in a few footings becomes desirable. In such cases a section cut by a square prism 
centered on the column center is taken and the shearing stresses and web rein¬ 
forcement computed on the four planes of this section as for a beam section. 
Successive sections of varying size completely determine the shear design. 

81. Diagram for Determining Depth of Footing.—For fixed proportions of a 
to h and for any given column load the depth to the steel, d, remains practically 
constant for soil pressures in common use. Figure 31 is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the column'of whatever size will rest upon a pier whose side is at least 
34 of the side of the base of the footing. From this figure the value of d for 
design may be selected with the assurance that the shearing stress as governing 
diagonal tension on the section shown in Fig. 30 will not exceed 40 or 60 lb. per 
sq. in. as noted on the diagram. For any other assumption as to the shear section 
a similar diagram may be prepared. 

Table 30 is a tabulation of footings designed according to the 1936 A.C.I. 
Code; for soil pressures varying from 2,000 to 8,000 lb. per sq. ft. and for various 
column loads and column sizes. The footings are designed for the smallest size 
column given, for with load and allowable soil bearing unchanged the smallest 
column gives the worst possible condition to be provided for. The table covers a 
range of conditions sufficiently wide to include most of the requirements of struc¬ 
tural design. Where the designer does not wish to take a design from it, he can 
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get a check on his own design -with ease and dispatch. For instance, in the 
illustrative problem (Design Sheet 20), depth was found to be 20 in., plus coverage 
= 24 in.; and twenty-eight %-in. round bars were found to be needed. For a 
400-kip load on 3,000 lb. per sq. ft. soil, the width of the base is 13 in. greater, the 
depth is 1 in. greater, and the steel, thirty-three round bars instead of 

twenty-eight J^-in. round as chosen in the problem. Two conditions were 
different; the soil pressure in Table 30 was 600 lb. per sq. ft. less, and the column 
size was smaller. 



Total column load tn thousands of pounds 
Fio. 31.*—Approximate depths of square column footings. 

Illustrative Problem.— To design an isolated column footing resting on soil good for a 
design load of 3,500 lb. per sq. ft. and supporting a 24-in. square column, loaded to 400,000 
lb. Use 2,500 lb. concrete, /« = 20,000, n = 15, Vc == 0.03/'c (for anchored bars) = 75, 
u =» (0.375/'f) 1'2 deformed and end anchored bars. 

The solution of this problem is given on Design Sheet 20. The following notes apply 
to that sheet: 

(а) All dimensions are in feet, since w — pounds per square foot. 

(б) The 1940 J.C. recommends, in two-way isolated footings, that tensile reinforcement 
should be determined on the basis of 85 i>er cent of moments computed as about 
section w-m. 

(c) The shear v in this equation is the upward force used in obtaining M about line m- m 
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DESIGN SHEET 20 


Soil bearing value ~ 3,500 lb. per sq. ft. 

Approximate weight footing « 270 lb. per sq. ft. 

Available for column loading 3,230 lb. per sq. ft. 

A r r X. V, 400,000 

Area of square footing =* 5* « “S'^SO" “ 

b * \/l24 = 11.18 ft. Make footing « 11 ft. 2 in. square. 

400,000 

w =* (11 16) g “ 3,218 lb. per sq. ft. 

M * (6)(3,218)(11.167)(5.58 - 1)» = 4,520,000 in.-lb. 

From Table 3. X = 196. ^ S" = 172. d .= 12.7 in. 

Since shear or diagonal tension controls, we know that d = 12.7 in. is not enough. 
Try 19 in. Then from eq. (127), 


11.16 - (2 -f 3.10) ^ 2 + 3.16 4- 11.16 
2 ^ 2 ' 

= (3) (8.16) (3,218) = 78,7001b. 

Vc * (0.03) (2,500) = 75 lb. per sq. in. (from Table 3, j « 0.866) 
^ V 78,700 
“ bjd “ (62)(0.866)d 


] 3.218 


y<*> = [ 


or d =» 19.5 in.; (make it 20 in.), allowing 4 in. of cover for protection from corrosion; total 
depth » 24 in. 


, (il/)(0.85) 

= - j-r-j - 

Ud 


(4,520,000) (0.85) 

( 20 , 000 ) ( 0 . 866 ) ( 20 ) 


11.05 sq. in. 


From equation (17), 


(11.16) (4.58) (3.218) 
^ vjd ~~ (140) (0.866) (20) 

= 68 in. 


Twenty-five ?i-in. round deformed bars will provide (25) (0.44) =* 11 sq. in. of steel 
but only (25) (2.4) « 60 in. of bond. Bond requirements control design. Use ^ = 28 bars 
instead; spaced 4j^ in. apart, placed symmetrically about each center line of footing. 
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Tablb 30, —Spread Footings; American Concrete Institute Code, 1986^ 


No pedestals are needed for the 
Maximum unit stresses; 
ft =* 20,000 lb. per sq. in. 

/'c « 2,500 lb. per sq. in. 
n « 12 

fe ** 1,000 lb. per sq. in. 

V *= 75 lb. per sq. in. 
u « 141 lb. per sq. in. 


designs presented 
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6 
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1 By permiasion, American Concrete Institute. 




APPENDIX A 

GENERAL NOTATION^ 


For all materials except reinforced concrete: 

/ s* unit fiber stress. 

V « unit shearing stress (horizontal </r vertical). 

V *= total shear. 

c = distance from neutral axis to extreme fiber. 
b = breadth of rectangular section. 
d = depth of section. 

A — area of section. 

/ » moment of inertia, 
r = radius of gyration. 

5 * section modulus. 

M = bending moment or resisting moment. 

I » span or length. 

L span or length. 

F or P * concentrated load or total stress in a member. 
w = uniformly distributed load per unit of length. 

W = total uniformly distributed load. 

R * reactions at supports or resultant of forces. 

E *= modulus of elasticity. 
y ~ deflection at any point in a beam. 

A « total deformation or deflection at any point in a beam. 

6 = unit deformation. 
e « eccentricity. 

For reinforced concrete: 

(a) Rectangular Beams and Slabs 

/« — tensile unit stress in steel. 

fe *** compressive unit stress in extreme fiber of concrete. 
f'e ** ultimate compressive strength of concrete usually at age of 28 days, 
based on tests of 6- X 12-in. or 8- X 16-in. cylinders made in accord¬ 
ance with A.S.T.M. specifications. 

E, » modulus of elasticity of steel. 

Ec * modulus of elasticity of concrete, 

E. 

" " E.' 

M * moment of resistance, or bending moment in general. 

A« » steel area. 

h » breadth of beam (generally taken as 12 in. in case of slabs). 
d * depth of beam to center of steel. 
k » ratio of depth of neutral axis to depth, d. 

z » depth from compressive face to resultant of compressive stresses. 
j ^ ratio of lever arm of resisting couple to depth, d. 
jd d z ^ arm of resisting couple. 

p »■ steel ratio « gj* 

1 or Ir » span length of beam or slab. 

> Notation not found in this appendix appears in text where used. 
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(6) T'beanis 

h » width of flange. 
h' * width of stem. 
t » thickness of flange. 

(c) Beams Reinforced for Compression 

A't ^ area of compressive steel, 
p' « steel ratio for compressive steel. 

/'<, compressive unit stress in steel. 

C = total compressive stress in concrete. 

C' *« total compressive stress in steel. 
d' «= depth of center of compressive steel. 
z » depth to resultant of C and C'. 

(d) Shear, Bond and Web Reinforcement 

V = total shear at any section. 

V' — total shear at any section carried by the web reinforcement. 

V — maximum shearing unit stress at any section. 
u = bond stress per unit surface area of bar. 

o *= circumference or perimeter of bar. 

2o *= sum of the perimeters of all tension bars at any section, 
s « spacing of web members measured at the neutral axis and in the direc¬ 
tion of the longitudinal axis of the beam. 
a spacing of web reinforcement bars measured perpendicular to their 
direction. 

A„ — total cross-sectional area of web reinforcement within a distance of 
“a,” or total area of all bars bent up in any one plane. 

/t, = tensile unit stress in web reinforcement. 
a — angle between web bars and longitudinal bars. 

Vc = allowable shearing stress on plain concrete. 

N, « number of stirrups at either end of member. 

(e) Flat Slabs (see Arts. 35 and 39, Sec. 6) 

+Mc * positive moment at center of column strip. 

— JWc * negative moment across panel and capital edge on column strip. 
--Mm * negative moment across panel edge on middle strip. 

+Mm ^ positive moment at center of middle strip. 

(/) Columns 

Ae » cross-sectional area of member, esdusive of any portion used solely 
for protective cover. 

A, s area of longitudinal steel. 
d » least lateral dimension. 
t * over-all diameter. 
p* ratio spiral reinforcement to A. 

A, 

^ “r* 

Ao - gross area of concrete section. 

P ^ total safe axial load (including weight of column). 
h ■» unsupported height of column. 
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GENERAL PROPERTIES OP SECTIONS 

1. Area of a Section.—The area of standard rolled sections may be determined from 
the rolling mill handbooks. For the section shown in Fig. la, the area is readily deter¬ 
mined by dividing the figure into simple figures, in this case the rectangles A, B and C and 
the four triangles D. In the case of the built-up action of Fig. 16, the total area is readily 
found by summing up the areas of the plates and ingles. These arests may be taken fro^n 
any rolling mill handbook 

2. Statical Moment of an Area.—Let Fig. 2 represent any area. The statical moment 
of this area about any axis, as OX, is the moment of each element of this area about the 
given axis. Assume the area to be divided into strips parallel to the given axis. Such a 
strip is represented by 1-2 of Fig. 2. Iiet 6 * length of this strip, dy « width of strip per¬ 
pendicular to the given axis, y — perpendicular distance from center of strip to the given 
axis, and Q — statical moment of entire area about the given axis. 

The area of the strip 1-2 is bdy and its statical moment about the axis OX is hydy. 
For the entire area, Q — sum of all such values as bydy, that is 



To apply oq. (1) to a given area, the width of section must be expressed as a function of 
7 / and the resulting equation integrated between the given limits. 



Fia. 1. Fiq. 2. Fiq. 3. Fia. 4. 


Consider the rectangle of Fig. 3. Required the statichl moment of the figure about an 
axis OX at a distance a below the bottom of the figure. From eq. (1), noting that the width 
of section is constant, we may write 

Q = ^ (d* + 2ad) « bd^a + 

But 6d *= A «* area of section. Hence 

<2-a(o+|) (2) 

That is, the statical moment about the given axis is equal to the area of the section multi¬ 
plied by the distance from the axis to a point half way across the section. 

For the triangle of Fig. 4, 


when by •• width of section at any point ^ (6 — y) 


Q « J]* ^ (A - y)ydy 


But y - area of triangle. Thence 

Q m Area times H of height of triangle above axis <8) 

The statical moment of an area is sometimes called the first fnoTMtU of the area* 

m 
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S. Center of Gravity of an Area. —The center of gravity of an area is the point at which 
the entire area must be concentrated in order that the product of the area times the distance 
from this point to a given axis may be equal to the statical moment of the area about the 
given axis. 

Let A represent the area of the section shown in Fig. 5, and let yg represent the distance 
from an axis OX to the center of gravity of the section, assumed 
Y H-A —H as located at the point c.g. From the above definition 

I ^ Ayg « hydy 
k ^ i Since A ** T hdp, we have in general 




In the same manner for an axis OY 


Equations (4) and (5) give the coordinates of the center of gravity Of the section of Fig. 5 
with respect to an origin at O. 

In these equations the denominators each represent the area of the section. The limits 
of integration indicate the extreme values of x and y for the section. 

From 6qs. (4) or (5), it can be seen that the statical moment of any area about an axib 
through its center of gravity is equal to zero, for under the assumed conditions Xg or yg must 
be zero. Since the denominators of eqs. (4) and (5) represent the area y , 

of the section, which cannot be zero for a real area, yg or Xg can be zero ^ ^ ^ g 

only when the numerators of these equations are equal to zero. But ^ 

these numerators represent the statical moment about the axis in | 

question. Therefore, the statical moment of an area is zero for an ^^3 j > 
axis through its center of gravity. This relation is of value in the work ^ | 

to follow. 11^ 

To apply eqs. (4) and (5) to any given figure, the dimensions of L ^ ^ ^ 

the section must be expressed as functions of x and y and the in- F 6 

tegrations performed, as indicated. For the rectangle of Fig. 6, * 

assume a set of axes OX and OY through the sides OC and OA, Let c.g. represent the 
required center of gravity. The distance from the OX axis to c.g, as given by eq. (4), is 

In the same way, the distance from the OY axis to c.g. as given by eq. (5) i^ 


The point represented by these coordinates is the center of the section. Hence, the center 
of gravity of a rectangle is at the center of the section. 

For the right angle triangle of Fig. 7a, the axes are taken along the right angle ^des. 
From eq. (4), the distance from the OX axis to e.p. i^ 


/ dh 


Tlie distance from the OY axis to C4f> is found to be Therefore for a right triangle, 
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the center of gravity is located at a distance from the bases equal to H the altitude 
of the triangle. Note that if the bases of the triangle are bisected and lines are drawn to 
the opposite vertices of the triangle, the Intersection of these lines coincides with the 
of the triangle. Figure 76 shows the coordinates of the for oblique triangles. 

When the section is very complicated or the outline very irregular, the above method 
cannot readily be applied. In such cases approximate methods of integration may he 
used to advantage. Thus in Fig. 8, the irregular area may be divided into small strips 



Fzq. 9. 


representing rectangles, triangles or other simple aruas. At the center of gravity of each 
of these small areas apply a force which is proportional to the area of the strip. Scale or 
calculate the distances from these centers of gravity to any axes, as OX and OV, It'A 
represent the area of any strip and xa and va the distance from the center of gravity of the 
area A to the given axis, i;hen 

zAxa 

‘‘•■’TT 

ZAva 

‘"-'iT- 


and 
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Fisure 9 shows the location of the centers of gravity 6l tf few simple figures. A con¬ 
venient graphical method for locating the center of gravity of a trapezoid is shown on Fig. 
9a. The construction is as follows: Produce the top of the figure AB to a point C such 
that BC «■ DE « width of base. In the opposite direction produce the base DE to 2 k 
F such that EF ^ AB » width of top. Connect C and F. Bisect the upper and 
tottrei^jf^ces, locating points O and H. Connect O and H, The intersection of lines CP 
<eoincides with the center of gravity of the section. 

4 . Moment of Inertia.—The moment of inertia of an area with respect to any axis is 
the sum of the products formed by multiplying each element of the area by the square of 
its distance from the given axis. Let Fig. 10 represent any area, and let it be required to 
determine a general expression for the moment of inertia of this area with respect to any 
axis, as OX» Divide the area into strips, 1-2, par«^llel to the axis OX, If dy » width of 
each strip, the area of a strip is hdy. Let / represent the moment of inertia of the given 
area. Then, from the above definition, the moment of the entire area is 

/ - f’‘bp‘du (6) 

To apply eq. (6) to a given area, the width b must bo expressed as a function of y and the 
integration performed as indicated. 



Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 


The moment of inertia of an area as given by eq. (6), is a quantity of th3 dimensions 
distance to the fourth power, for hdy represents an area which has the dimensions distance 
to the second power, and y* is also distance to the second power. • 

6. Moments of Inertia for Parallel Axes {Parallel Axes Theorem ).—A very useful and 
simple relation may be obtained between the moment of inertia of an area for an axis 
through its center of gravity and any other parallel axis at a distance a from the gravity 
axis. In Fig. 11 letpX represent an axis through the center of gravity of the section 
(sometimes called a gravity axis) and let OA be any axis parallel to OX and at a distance 
a from OX, Let y, the distance from any elexpent of area 1-2, to an axis, be referred to OX, 
Theq from the above definition, the moment of inertia about axis OA, which will be denoted 
by, 1a ^ 

IA “ + y)*dy 


Expending this expression, noting that a is a constant, we have 
IA « a* hdy -f 2a hydy -+- hyHy 

In this equation, hdy ** A * area of section ;^^ hydy Q « statical moment of area 
about an axis through its center of gravity, which is equal to zero; and | ^ hyHy « 

•/ ifj 

JU J , 

t^oment of in^f^i^^f arqa about QX, the gravity axis of the section. Therefore, the above 
^tpition may he'^ritten 

/a » /x + Ao* (7) 

Equation (7) is very useful when an area may be divided into smaller areas for which the 


properties are known. Also, eq. (7) shows that the moment of inertia of a section for an 
axis through its center of gravity is less than the value for any other axis, for moving the 
axis away from the center of gravity inoreases the moment of inertie, as indicated by the 


positive value for Aa*. 
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$• Moments of Inertia for Inclined Axes (Inclined Axes Theorem ),—In Fig, 12, let OX 
and OF be any pair of rectangular axes through the point O, and let 00 and OF be another 
pair of rectangular axes through O but at an angle a from the first axis. Let dA represent 
any element of area, whose coordinates with respect to the OX, O Y axes are x and y, and 
u and V with respect to the OO, OF axes. 

The moment of inertia of the area about the OU axis, which will 
he denoted by lu is 

lu * fvHA 

and about the OF axis for which /» denotes the moment of inertia, 
we have 

Iv *= fu^A 

In these equations the limits of integration must cover the entire 
section. 

Prom Fig. 12 it can be seen that in terms of x and y, the values i n,. 12. 

of u and t are 

u ^ X cos ct + y sin a ] 

and (8) 

r = y cos a — x sin a J 

Substituting these values of u and v in the above equations, and expanding the terms, we 
have 

lu ^ S cos* ayHA — 2y* sin* a cos a xydA + y*8in* axHA (9) 

and 

/» *= y' cos* ot xHA + 2y* sin a cos otxydA -f- y'sin* ayHA (10) 

In eqs. (9) and (10), y’x*dA and y'y*dA represent respectively, ly and 7», the moments 
of inertia ol the section al out the OY and OX axes. The term fxydA is known as the 
produci of ineriia of the section. It is the sum of all the products obtained by multiplying 
each element of area by the product of its distances from the OX and OY axes. The 
product of inertia will be denoted by Jxy, the subscripts indicating the axes for which the 
product of inertia is taken. Note that Jxy is also a term whose dimensions are distance 
to the fourth power. 

Equations (9) and (10) may then be written 

lu =* Tx cos* a — 2Jxv sin a cos a + sin* a (11) 

and 

lo = ly cos* a + 2/,y sin a cos a + Ix sin* a (12) 

By means of eqs. (11) and (12) it is possible to find the moments of inertia for axes OU and 

OF when the moments of inertia and product of inertia 




Fio. 18 . 


for the axes OX and OY are known. 

A useful relation between the moments of inertia 
for the two pairs of axes may be obtained by adding 
eqs, (11) and (12). Noting that cos* a + sin* a » 1, we 
have 

lu+Iv ly (13) 

The term Jxy, the product of inertia, which appears 
in eqs. (11) and (12), may have positive, negative or 
zero values, depending upon the location of the coordi¬ 
nate axes. In this respect it differs from the moment of 
inertia, which has only a positive value due to the fact 
that the distance to each area is squared. 

Figure 13 shov/s the effect of the position of the 
coordinate axes on the sign of Jgy, Figure 13a shows 
a rectangle with the X axis along the base and the Y 
axis through the center of the figure. For every area 


dAi on the right of the Y axis there is a corresponding 
area dAt on the left. If positive directions with respect to an origin at 0 are taken as 
upward aitid to the right, it is evident that the product of inertia, - fxydA « 0. In 
Kg. 135, 'bbtb X and y are positive, and Jxy - a positive quantity. For the conditions 
shown in Fig. 13c, the x-distances are positive while the y-distanees are negative, and 
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B, negative quantity. In general, if one of a pair of axes is an axis of symmetry for 
a section, the product of inertia is zero for that pair of axes. 

7* Products of Inertia for Parallel Axes.—Let it be required to find the relation between 
the products of inertia for the figure of Fig. 14 with respect to the pairs of axes OX, OY and 
OUj OV, For the conditions shown, the product of inertia with respect to the OO, OV 
axes is 

I UP “ y*(6 + x)(a y)dA 

« SobdA 4* J'hydA + J'axdA + J'xydA 

In this expression; J*dA « A = area of section, .fxydA ^ J^y — product of inertia with 
resy&Qt to the OX, OF axes, and J'ydA and J*dxA are respectively, the statical moments 

^ of the area for the X and F axes. If the OX, OF axes are assumed 

„ as passing through the center of gravity of the figure, the above 

statical moments are zero. The above equation then becomes 

/ I That is, the product of inertia for any pair of axes 017, OF, with 

^ respect to a pair of parallel axes through the center of gravity of the 

^ 1/ figure is equal to product of inertia for the gravity axes plus the 

area of the figure times the product of the coordinates of the center 
Fig. 14. of gravity of the figure with respect to the 017, OF axes. Due 

attention must be paid to signs in calculating the several quantities. 
8. Principal Axes and Principal Moments of Inertia.—From eq. (11) or (12), it can 
he seen that the moment of inertia of a section varies with the angle a. To determine the 

maximum value of the moment of inertia, as given by eq. (11), place equal to zero and 


solve for the value of a. If ao is the value of this angle, we have 

o T 

tan 2ao = y- - V (15) 

ly i» 

There are two angles which answer the conditions imposed by this equation, one in the 
first and the other in the second quadrant, and furthermore, these angles differ in value 
by 90 deg. On substituting values of ao as given by eq. (15) in eq. (11), two values of 7« 
will be derived. By the methods of the calculus, it can be shown that one of these is the 
maximum value of Zu and the other is the minimum value. These moments of inertia are 
known as the principal momenta of inertia for the section and the axes for which they occur 
are known as the principal axes of the section. A similar operation performed on eq. (12) 
will give results in which the values are the reverse of the above. Note that the maximum 
and mim'mum values of moment of inertia occur for axes which are 90 deg. apart. 

The product of inertia of an area for a principal axis can readily be shown to be equal 
to zero. Thus for the axis OU of Fig. 12, we have 

Juv = S uvdA 


On substituting values of u and v as given by eq. (8), we have 

J%Lv ^ JXU cos 2a + M sin 2a(/x — ly) 

When OU iB a principal axis, the angle a has the value given by eq. (15). Substituting 
values of this angle in the above equation it will be found that Juv IS 
equal to zero as stated above. 

Let OX and OF of Fig. 15 be the principal axes of a section, and 
let Ig and /y be the principal moments of inertia. Let OA repre¬ 
sent any other axis at an angle a from OX, Remembering that 
the product of inertia for principal axes is zero, we may write from 
eq. (11) 

Ia “ Ix cos* a + ly sin* a (16) 

Equation (16) is a general equation for moment of inertia about any axis in terms of the 
moments of inertia for the principal axes. 

9. Radius of Oyratioxi.—The radius of gyration of an area is th^ distance from a given 
axis to a point at which the entire area of the section must-be applied in order that the 
product of the area times the square of this distance to the given axis may be equal to the 
moment of inertia of the section about the givan axis. If r -> radius of gyration of 


y 



Fig. 16. 
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the section as defihed above; A *» area of section; and I =* moment of ineitia about the 
given axis, we have 

/ « Ar* 


VI 


For a rectangle of width h and depth d, I 


bd» 

12 


and A «= hd. From eq. (17) 


V 


>>A‘ = dV 

126d 


1 

12 


0.289d 


(17) 


If TAf Tx and Ty represent the radii of gyration for the corresponding axes of Fig. 16. 
eq. (16) may be written in the form 


TA^ - rjr* cos* a + fy* sin* a (18) 

By analytical geometry, it can be shown that eq. (18) represents an 
ellipse with semi>major and minor axes of ty and Vx respectively, as 
shown m Fig. 16. I'he ellipse of Fig. 16 is known as the inertia ellipse 
for the area of Fig. 15. 

If n-n is a tangent to the ellipse parallel to any axis OA through the 
center of the ellipse, it can be shown that the perpendicular distance 
from the axis OA to the tangent n -n is equal to the radius of gyration 
of the section of Fig. 16. Ihe construction shown in Fig. 16 offers a 
convenient method for determination of moment of inertia. 

10. Section Modulus.—In the general formula for resisting moment of beams 
I 
c 



the term 6* 


appears 

moment of inertia of section about the neutral axis divided by the dis¬ 


tance from the neutral axis to an extreme fiber of the section. This quantity is known as 
the section modulus for the beam cross-section. It is a quantity of dimensions distance 
to the third power. 

For a rectangle of width b and depth d, we have 

W* 

12 6d* 

^ d 6 
2 


Values of section modulus for rolled shapes are given in rolling mill handbooks. 
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Elastic Curve Method 

1 . General Equation of Elastic Curve for Bending.—Let OABL of Fig. la show 
(greatly exaggerated) the bent position of the neutral axis of a beam which, before the appli* 
cation of the loads, was represented by the straight line OL. This deformation of the beam 
is due to positive bending moment. 

If points A and B of Fig. la represent two adjacent points on the neutral axis of the 
bent beam, the normals at these sections will meet in a point F, which is the center of 
curvature for these points. To locate points on the beam with respect to a given point, 
let 0, a point at one end of the beam, be taken as an origin. Any convenient point will 

do as well. Let x and y respec- 
tively be the horizontal and ver¬ 
tical distances from the origin O to 
the center of any element AB, and 
assume that x and y are positive 
when measured to the right and 
downward respectively, as shown 
by the arrows in Fig. 1. It is 
evident that the angle between the 
tangents to the curve at A and B is 
equal to the angle between the 
radii at these points, as shown in 
Fig. lo. 

In Fig. Ih let AB and BC show 
two adjacent elements of the neutral 
axis, and assume that their projec¬ 
tions on a horizontal axis are each 
equal to dx. Let the vertical pro¬ 
jections of these elements be rep¬ 
resented by dyAB and dysc- From 
Fig. Ihf it is evident that the 
difference between dyAB and dyac 
is a measure of the change in de¬ 
flection across the two elements AB 
and BC. Let d^ denote the change 
in vertical projection of the two ele¬ 
ments. If the deflection is small 
compared to the dimensions of the beam section, which is the usual case, we may consider 
AB « BC « dx and Z.BCD « 90 deg. Hence, since is a very small angle, 

«■ —dx.df^ 

The minus sign is used in this equation because, as' shown in Fig. 16 the i^igle between 
element BC and a horizontal axis is less than the corresponding angle for element AB. To 
conform to the direction notation given above, increasing values of sand 2/result in increas¬ 
ing angles between successive elements. Since a decreasing angle efdsts for the conditions 
shown in Fig. 16, a minus sign must be used in the above equation. 

From Figs, la or 6, d0 » cb/B, where B » radius of curve for any small element of the 
neutral axis* 


_ sF 



langentatA 


'langerffafA 
Fig. 1. 
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Bonoe 

or 


dH/ « -dz*/B 
1 


( 1 ) 


The expression d*yfdx^ of eq. (1) is known as the second differential coefficient of y, the 
deflection of the beam, with respect to x, the distance from the origin to the point at which 
the deflection is desired. It is a measure of the rate of change of the slope of the neutral 
axis. 


In Fig. Ic, an element of the beam is enlarged to show the effect of bending deformation. 
The deformed element is shown by 3-4-5~6. In the undeformed element, the faces 
3-B--4 and 6-A~6 are parallel lines. If a line l-A-2 be drawn parallel to 3~B-4, the de¬ 
formation of the element is represented by 1-6. If the deformation is small, 1 — 3 « 

AB « dxj and we may write dXf where / « fiber stress due to a moment M. From 

eq. (6), p. 23, / = ^ and hence 


a 


Me 

El 


dx 


When the deformations are smaU, FAB and A-1-5 may be considered as similar triangles, 
5 dx 

and we have ^ ® /j • Solving for 6 and equating the resulting expression to the value of 

3 given above, we have finally ^ — M/El. Substituting this value of ^ in eq. (1), we 
derive 


dV _ M 
dx^ m 


( 2 ) 


Equation (2) is the general expression for the differential 
equation of the elastic curve of a beam subjected to bend¬ 
ing due to a clockwise or positive moment. To determine 
the equation of the elastic curve by means of eq. (2), the 
moment M must be expressed as a function of x, and the 
resulting expression integrated twice. 

8. Application of General Equation of Elastic Curve to 
Solution of Problems in Deflection of Beams.—In the 
articles which follow, the equation of the elastic curve will 
be derived and the maximum deflection will be determined 
for a few typical cases. 

Simple Beam with Uniform Load. —For the conditions 

w 

expression for moment at any point on the beam is Af » 2 



shown in Fig. 2, the general 
X {I — x). Substituting this 


value of M in eq. (2) we have 

d*2/ wx 

dxi "" 

Integrating. 

dy _ 

dx “ ““ 2EI 


(I -X) 


(o) 

( 6 ) 


In this equation, dy/dx is the slope of the elastic curve at any point, and Ci is a constant of 
integration which depends for its value upon the conditions of the problem. To determine 
Cl, note that the load on the beam is symmetrical with respect to the beam center. It is 
therefore evident that the elastic curve will be symmetrical about the beam center, and 
that the tangent to the elastic curve at the beam center is horizontal. Since slope of a 
horisontal line is zero, we have as a condition for the determination of Ci hi eq. (6), that 

dy/dx « 0 when ^ Substituting these values in eq. (6) and solving lor Ci, we have 

wl* 

*■ 24 ^ 7 * becomes 

S ' + WSl <*** ” + w 


( 8 ) 
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Integrating eq. (3) we have 

V - + 24^7 (x* - 2 /*« + m + C, 

To determine Ct the constant of integration, note from Fig. 2b that y « 0 when re 0 
Hence from the above equation Ct ^ 0 and we have finally 

V - 

which is the general equation of the elastic curve for a simple beam ^rrying a uniform load. 

The maximum deflection of the beam of Fig. 2 evidently occurs at the point where the 
tangent to the elastic curve is horizontal. As stated above, the tangent is horizontal when 

« «« 2 ’ Substituting this value of x in eq.(4) we have 

“ 384 El 


Illustrative Problem.—A simple beam 16 ft. long supports a uniform load of 600 lb. per ft. Deter¬ 
mine the maximum deflection of this beam in inches. Assume that the moment of inertia of the beam is 
100 in^., and that the material is steel for which E « 30,000,000 lb. per aq. in. 

The maximum deflection is given by eq. (4a). In substituting in eq (4a) attention must be paid to 
the units in which the several terms are expressed. Since the deflection in inches is desired, all values 
must be expressed in inch units. Thus w « lb. per in., and 2 16 X 12 in. Values of E and I 

are given directly in inch units. Substituting these values in oq. (4a) we have 

(5)(600)(16)*(12)» 884,736,000 . 

yma» “ 384 ^’/ " El 

Compare this result with the problem of p 52. Substituting values of E and I, 

884,736,000 
“ (30,000,000)(100) “ 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the deflection of the above beam in feet, using foot units. 

100 

Here w =« 600, 2 — 16, I? « (30,(X)0,000) (144) lb. per sq. ft. and I = ft** 

Hence 

„ „ _(5)(600)(16) *(12)< . ft 

(384)(144)(30,000,000)(100) 

Illustrative Problem.—Determine the deflection at a point 5 ft. from the left end of the beam of the 
above problems. Use inch units. 

Here w «■ ®®Ka =* 50 lb. per in.; * »* 5 ft. ■« 60 in.; 2 ■■ 16 ft. * 192 in. Values of E and / are 
as given above. Substituting in eq. (4) we have 

^ + (192).l 

y ■* 0.246 in. 


Fiq, 8 . 


3 Simple Beam with a Single Concentrated Load .—For the 

conditions shown in Fig. 3, the law of variation of moments 
° on section AC differs from that on section CB. Hence two 
^ substitutions must be made in eq. (2). After integrating 
/>fe I each equation twice, four constants of integration will ap- 
1—pear which must be determined subject to conditions shown 
3. The detail work is as follows: 

For the portion of the beam from A to C, •* Bix ■» 
TF(1 — k)x. Then from eq. (2) 


Integrating twice, we have 




-^(1 -fc)?? + c,® + c. 


For the portion of the beam from C to H, Af x • 

S*“ ”*) 


Ri (f — Wk(J.--x), Then from eq. (2) 
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Integrating twioe, we have 
and 

V 

Equations ( 6 ) and (d) are general expressions for the equations of the elastic curves 
for the portions of the beam on either side of the load W, However, these equations can¬ 
not be used until the values of the constants of integration Ci, C 2 , C 3 , and Ca are known. 
Since there are four unknown terms, an equal number of independent equations must be 
set ut) before the unknowns can be determined. The required independent equations 
may be derived from the necessary relations which must exist between the elastic curves 
on the two sides of the load W in order that the tv o elastic curves may be joined to form 
a single continuous curve. 

The four independent equations from which the values of the constants of integration 
may be determined are derived from conditions shown in h^g. 36. From this figure it is 
evident that y in eq. (b) is zero only when x 0 . Also, y in eq. (d) is zero only when x ^ 1. 
At point C, where the elastic curves to the right and left of the applied load are joined, it 

is evident that values of the slope given by eqs. (a) and (c) must be equal, and also that 

values of y given by eqs. ( 6 ) and (d) must be equal. Hence we have the four conditions 
that 

( 1 ) y * 0 when x « 0 in eq. ( 6 ). 

( 2 ) y »= 0 when x =* Z in eq. (d). 

( 3 ) ^ from eq. (a) = ^ from eq. (c) when x *= fcZ in these equations. 


S- 

“ " 6') + 


(4) y from eq. (jb) * y from eq. (d) when x •= A?/ in these equations 
Performing the operations indicated and reducing the resulting expressions to their simplest 
form, we derive the following condition equations: 


(1) 0*C, 

(2) 0 - - + Crf + C. 

(3) C.-C, - 

(4) (Cl - C,)« = - + C. 


Solving these fouv* equations simultaneously, the values of the constants of integration are 
found to be 


Cl 

C, 


QEI 
Wkl^ 
‘ 6EI 


{2k + ifc» - 3A:*) 
(2 + k*) 


Cj * 0 

^ Wkn* 
” %EI 


Substituting these constants in eqs. (&) and (d)| the equation of the elastic line is found to 
be as follows. 

From A to C 


y - ^(1 - fc)l(2 - k)kl* - x*l (6) 

From C to B 

y - - x)\x(a - X ) - k*P\ (6) 


The general equations for slope of the tangent to the elastic curve at any point, as given 
by eqs. (a) and (c) with values of Ci and Ca substituted, are as follows 


From A to C 


dx 


~^j{l - k)l{2 - k)kP - 3x*l 


(6a) 
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On substituting values of x in the proper equation, the deflection at any point may be deter¬ 
mined. At point C, where the load is located, the deflection may be determined from eqs. 
(6) or (6) by substituting x » kl^ and we have 

y* “ ^EI 

The ma irn 'm deflection for the beam under consideration can be seen from Fig. 4 to 
be at the point where the curve becomes horizontal—that is, 
rw^p 9 rff! 0 fmM where dyidx * 0. To locate this point, note from Fig. 3 that 
^ the tangent is horizontal on the portion of the curve between 

k X ^ points A and C. From eq. (5o) we have 

^ ^ ^ dw W 

^ n ^ /I _ Mr/O _ 2.M.72 _ 0«21 






fc)[(2 - k)kl^ 


Solving this expression for x, we And that the deflection is a 
maximum when 


»=«[*-( 2 -wr 


y ■ , .. - I ff Substituting this value of a; in eq. (5), the maximum deflection is 
K‘ ^ found to be 

Equations (8) and (9) give the position and the amount of the 
maximum deflection when the load W is located at a distance kl 
jn-.. from the left end of the beam. 

(^y From eq. (9) it can be seen that the maximum deflection 

Fia. 4. depends upon the position of the load W. Evidently there 

is some position of the load for which the deflection will be 
greater than for any other point in the beam. To determine the position of the load for 

greatest deflection, place from eq. (9) equal to zero and solve for A?, from which it 

will be found that k « or the load should be placed at the beam center. Substituting 
A; K in eq. (9) and denoting the resulting deflection by A, we have 

1 

^=48 £7 

Equation (10) gives the deflection at the beam center for a load W placed at that point. 
This is the greatest deflection for the beam under consideration. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 2- X 1-in. piece of wpod laid flatwise spans a 24-in. opening. The beam 
carries a 60-lb. load at a distance of 18 in. from the left end of the beam. Determine the deflection 
under the load and the maximum deflection of the beam. Assume E ■■ 1,500,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The deflection under the load is given by eq. (7) with W » 601b., I ■■ 24 in., k m i ■» 0.75, E 
1,500,000 lb per sq. in., and I - M* hd* -(M»)(2)(l)« - H in*. 

(60)(24)»(0.75)»(1 - 0.75)* ^ 

Thus V - —(3j(i;5oo;ooo-)7H)- 

The maximum deflection for the given loading is found from eq. (0) with values as above, from which 
(60)V24)«(1 - 0.7.5)[^® (2 ~ 0.75) 

Vma» » (3)(l,6<)b,0()0)0i) " 

The point at which this deflection occurs is found from eq. (8) to be 

X - (2 - 0.76) ]^24- (0.668)(24) - 13.42 in. 

from the left end of the beam. 

Compare these results with those given on p. 49* 

lUuftrative Problem. —Determine the angle between the horizontal and the tangent to the elastio. 
ourve at the left end of the beam and at the load point for the beam given in the preceding problem. 
The slope of the tOngent at the left end of the beam is given by eq. (5a) with z «> 0 from which 

«it__ t.\.n L%c.ta 


For the values given in the above problem, 


flWn . --0.76)(2 - 0.76)(0.76)(24)* 

--t6)(l,5bb;bbb)(M)- -0.0054 radians 
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In circular measure, a radian is 57® 18', Hence the required slope is (0.0054)(67.3) - 0.309® -• 18,65^ 
This angle is measured in a clockwise direction about point 0 of Fig. 1 with OL as a horisontal axis. 

The slope of the tangent at the load point is given by eq. (6o) and eq. (6o) with a? « ifcl « 18 in. 
With values of the several terms as above, we have from eq. (6o). 

60 

®op« - (eHMOOiooOKH) - (1 - 0.75*)(24)«](0.75) - 0.00432 tadiaM - 

~0 242 deg. * — 14.62 min. 

The slope of this tangent is in the direction shown for similar conditions in Fig. 3. 


Cantilever Beams .—Assuming the origin of coordinates to be located at point 0 of the 
cantilever beam of Fig. 4a, the moment at any point distance x from the origin is 

Substituting this value of M in eq ( 2 ), we have 


Integrating 


dy _ , wx* 


in 

dx 


wx* 


+ Oi 


To determine C'l, note from Fig. 4a that the tangent is horizontal when a; ** f. 

dy wl^ 

substituting * 0 when a; = fin the above equation, we find Ci « — and 


Integrating again 




Hence 


( 11 ) 


To determine C 2 , note from Fig. 4a that j/ ~ 0 when x ^ 1. Therefore 24 — + Ca — 

0 , from which Ca * we have 

y = + + 3^*) (12) 


which is the general equation of the elastic curve for the beam of Fig. 4a. The positive 
value indicates that y is measured upward from 0. From Fig. 4o it can be seen that the 
maximum value of y occurs when a; = 0. Placing jj ** 0 in eq. (12), we have 

2 /««. « 

Figure 46 shows a cantilever beam with a single concentrated load at a distance a from the 
free end. Since the law of variation of moments differs for the two portions of the beam 
shown by A.C and CB of Fig. 46 two substitutions must be made in eq. (2). For an origin 
at the deflected position of the free end of the beam, the moment at any point in the beam 
is 

From A to C. Af « 0 

From C to B. Jlf « — TF(x — a) 


Substituting in eq. (2), the integrations are as follows: 

From A to C From C to B 

- Cl . (O) ^ - TT ( 2 ’ - «*) + C, . ..(c) 

Ely-.C,x+C, . (.b) Bl » -Tf(^-^-)4-C;* + C. . . (rf) 

The constants of integration may be determined from the following conditions: y « 0 
when a; « 0 in eq. (6); ^ from eq. (a) « from eq. (c) when j? « a; y from eq. (6) - y 
from eq. (d) when x m a; and ^ •• 0 in eq. <c) when a; ■> I. These conditions are evident 
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from a study of Fig. 46. Performing the operations indicated, the vslues of the constants 
of integration are found to be 

C, am - - a)* C 2 -0 


r(l - 2a) 


(74 


2 ' " 6 

Substituting thsse values in eqs. (b) and (d), the equation of the elastic curve is found to bo 
From A to (7, 

"* =-Sf 

From C to B 

yt - [x* - Sax* - Slx(l - 2o) - a»] (16) 

The slope of the tangent to the elastic curve, as given by eqs. (a) and (e), is 
From A to C. 

^ /I /i4»\ 


From (7 to B, 


a - a)* 


[x* - 2 ax - - 2 o)] 


From eq. (14) it can be seen that the portion OC of the elastic curve is a straight line. 

nittstrative Probiem. —A 4- X 8-in. wooden member, placed with the 8-in. side vertical, forms a 
cantilever beam 6 ft. long. At a point 2 ft. from the free end, a 1,000-lb. load is placed. Determine 
the deflection in inches at the free end of the beam, assuming E » 1,500,000 in.-lb. 

The formula for deflection at the free end is given by eq. (15) with x •= I, from which 

W 

ymau =■ — 0^ (I — a)*(2l 4 - a) 

The minus sign in this equation indicates that the deflection is upward with respect to the free end of 
the beam. The value of I for the given beam is / ■» “ 170^ in*. 

Substituting values as given above, using distances in feet and multiplying by 1,728 to reduce to inches, 
we have 

Vmox » “ - 2)*(12 + 2) » -0.252 m. 


yi¥ fb. per ff 


.^... 4 --.. 

thsttcunm 
Fig. 5. 


Beam with an Overhanging End .—Figure 5a 
5^ shows a beam supported at points B and C and 
with an overhanging end AB. Between sup¬ 
ports the beam carries a uniform load of w 
lb. per ft. and at the free end of the over¬ 
hanging arm the beam supports a single con- 

r centrated load of W lb. The complete equation 
of the elastic curve will be determined for the 
given conditions. 

The reactions and moments are as follows: 




-W(a — x) 


, - / wx TFo\ ,, 

^Bc “ (-2 - 


where Mab and Mac denote respectively, the moment at any point on AB or BC. The 
value of X is positive when measured as shown in Fig. 60 . 

Substituting in eq. (2) we have 

From .A to B . 

+ 1 F(o -») 


Ely - + + C, 
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The 

Fig. 


From B to C 


«g- 

+ 

Wa 

1 

(1 - 

x) - 


-a;*) 



+ 

E? 

{lx 



/te* 

-1 

dx 

1 

2 ) 

' 2 

V 2 “■ 

3 / 

Ely ^ 

-f 

TTa, 

i’t 


wt 

nx* 




/ 

\ 2 

6/ 

2 ^ 

^ 6 

12/ 


constants of integration are to be determined subject to the 
56): 


+ Ci 

+ CiX 4- Ci 

following conditions 


1 / = 0 in (6) when x ^ 0; y * 0 in (d) when a; «= 0; 

i/ = 0 in (d) when x 1: and ^ in (c) = («) when ® « 0. 


(c) 

id) 

(see 


The minus sign in this last condition is necessary because of the change in positive direc¬ 
tions at point B. Subject to the above conditions^ the constants of integration are found 
to have the following values: 


Wal wl* ^ Wal , wl* 

3 “ 3 +24 

Ci *= 0 Ca ** 0 


Substituting these values in the above eauations, the general equations for the elastic curve 
and slope of the tangent at any point are found to be: 


From A to B 

<■» 

* “ - S.*) - ^'] (1.) 

From B to C 

V - gi[- +^«‘ + to _*) (20) 

S = i/f- - 6to + 3*.) + 2 “ a* - 6fo. + 4*.)] (21) 


Figure 56 shows the form of the elastic curve plotted from these equations. 

The maximum deflection in the cantilever arm occurs at the free end, point A of Fig. 5. 
Placing a; *- a in eq. (18), we have 

1 3 “ 24 J 


The maximum deflection in the span BC occurs whore the tangent to the elastic 
. dy 

curve is horizontal. This point may be located by placing from eq. (21) equal to zero 

and solving for x. Let kl be this value of a;, where k is the fractional part of the span 
between the left support and the point of maximum deflection. Performing the operation 
indicated, the value of k is given by the cubic equation 


To determine the maximum deflection in any given beam, solve eq. (23) for ^ by the 
methods given in Art. 706, p. 569, and calculate the corresponding value of x. Substitute 
this value of x in eq. (20). This procedure is advisable in this case because a general 
expression for maximum deflection is too complicated and cumbersome. 


Illustrative Problem.—A 10>in. 25.4-lb. steel I-beam is used to form a beam of the type shown in 
Fig. 5. Calculate the deflection at the free end of the cantilever arm and the maximum deflection in the 
span BC. Let W - 6,000 lb., w » 1.200 lb. per ft., a « 6 ft., and I 15 ft. The moment of inertia 
of the given I-beam section is 122.1 in*, and E » 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The deflection at the free end of the cantilever arm is given by eq. (22). Substituting values given 
above in this equation, we have, using inch units 

*4 ■ <30.00oZ)a^ [(g) <«.«X»WH180 + 60) 

from which 

« 0.0738 in. 
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The poi^t in apan BC at which the nMzimum deflection oocore, ia found from eq. (23). Subatituting 
the given valuea in thia equation we derive the following cubic equation for 


- 1.833AS* + 0.666fc + 0.0278 - 0 

Solving thia equation by the method given in Art. 706, p. 537, we find k » 0.565. ’ Hence the diatance 
from point B^ Fig. 5, to the point of maximum deflection is 


X ^kl’^ (0.565)(15) - 8.47 ft. - 102 in. 

Subatituting x 102 in., and other values as given above, in eq. (20), the maximum deflection is found 
to be 


Vmast 


(30,000,000)(122.1) 


(6,000)(60)(102) 

(6)(180) 


(360 - 102) 4- 


( 1 , 200 )( 102 ) 

(12)(24)' 


[(180)« + (180)(102) - (102)911 (180 - 102) 


from which 


Vmax - 0.180 in. 


^ Unit Load Method 

8 . Derivation of General Formula.—The deflectioii of a beam due to any given loading 
may be determined by placing the external work done by this loading during the deflection 
of the beam equal to the internal work done on the fibers of the beam, for it is evident that 
a body can be at rest and in a state of elastic equilibrium only when the work of applied 
loads is balanced by work done within the body. In Art. S7, p. 9, it has been shown 
that the internal work, or elastic resilience of a body, is given by the expression 

1 P 

Elastic resilience » iT * -jr „ (Volume of body) 

£ a 


where / = fiber stress due to applied loading and E = modulus of elasticity of the material. 
Let the simple beam of Fig. 6a be acted upon by a 1 lb. or unit load placed at point 



Fig. 6, 


C, a distance a from the left end of the 
beam. At any cross-section of the beam 
at a distance x from any convenient origin, 
let the moment due to the unit load be m 
and let the stress on any fiber at a distance 
c from the neutral axis. Fig. 65, be denoted 
by /. If the length of any fiber parallel to 
the beam axis is dr, and the area of that 
element is dA, as shown in Fig. 65, the 
volume of that element is dAfdr), and we 
have 

X- \^Adx 


From eq. 6, p. 23, / 


-j- and for the entire cross-section of Fig. 65. 


1 

~2E Jet 


dA dx 


But r‘c*dX - / 

Jcz 


moment of inertia of the section. 


Therefore 


For all such sections over the entire beam from A to 

1 WI.2 

K « Total average internal work ~ 2 J nEJ 

Let the deflection of the beam at point C where the unit loa(| is applied be denoted by d 
and assume that the load is gradually applied to the beam so that the deflection varies from 
sero to its maximum value. The average external wDrk done by the unit load is one-half 
the deflection times the load causing that deflection, or 

Average external work •• -g (2) 

From eqs. Cl) and (2) we derive 
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Equation (3) gives the deflection of point 0, Fig, 6a, due to a l-lb. load placed at thht toint 
The deflection will be in the direction of the l-lb. load. 

It is sometimes desired to determine the angular rotation of any plane of a beam—aSi 
for example, the plane n-n of Fig. 6c. This may be done by applying a unit couple at 
the plane in question and calculating the external work due to the rotation. On equating 
this expression to the internal work, as given by eq. (1), the angular rotation may be 
determined. 

It can be shown that the work done by a couple is equal to the moment of the couple 
times the angular rotation. Let on denote the angular rotation of plane «^n of Fig. 6a. 
The average work done by a unit couple during a rotation ai is then 

Average external work « V 2 ai (4) 

Hence from eqs. (1) and (4) 

“ Ib El 

Equation (6) gives the angular rotation In radians of any plane due to a unit couple applied 
to that plane. 

The deflection of any point C, Fig or the angular rotation of a plane at that point 
due to any set of applied loads, such as those shown in Fig. 6d, may be determined by 
proportion from the corresponding values given by eqs. (3) or (5). In Art. 67, p. 82, it is 
shown that the deflection is directly proportional to the fiber stress. Since fiber stresses 
are proportional to moment, it is evident that the deflection, or rotation, due to any set of 
applied loads is to the corresponding value due to unit loading as the moment due to the 
applied loads is to the moment due to the unit loading. If y « deflection due to applied 
loads, and M ~ moment due to applied loads, we have the proportion 

y:d‘. :Mim 

or 



Substituting the value of d from eq. (3) we have 


y 


/: 


Mm , 
-El 


( 6 ) 


If a « angular rotation due to applied loads, a similar proportion gives 

Mm 

^ ^ Jb El 


dx 


(7) 


In these equations, y » deflection ot any desired point; a >= angular rotation in radians 
of a plane at any desired point; M »= moment due to applied loads; E ~ modulus of elas¬ 
ticity of material composing the beam; / » moment of inertia of beam section; and m » 
a quantity of linear dimensions which is equal to the moment at any section due to a unit 
load, or unit couple, applied at the point whose deflection, or angular rotation, is 
desired and in the direction of the desired deflection, or rotation. 

In solving problems in deflection and angular rotation by the method given above, it is 
not necessary that the direction of the deflection or rotation be known beforehand. Proper 
attention paid to the algebraic sign of the product Mm will show whether the correct 
direction has been assumed for the unit loading. 'If M and m are alike in character (both 
positive or negative moments) it is evident from the above discussion that they cause 
deflections or rotations in the same direction, while if they are unlike in character they 
cause deflections or rotations in opposite directions. Denoting positive moments by plus 
and negative moments by minus, the product of like moments carries a plus sign and th^ 
product of unlike moments carries a minus sign. Therefore, assume any convenient 
direction for the unit load or couple and pay careful attention to the sign of the product Mm. 
If the final result is positive, the deflection or rotation is in the direction assumed for the 
unit loading. If the final result has a negative sign, the deflection or rotation is in a direc¬ 
tion opposite to that assumed for the unit loading. 

4 . Application of Unit Load Method to Problems in Deflection and Angle of Rotation'-* 
Beam with Uniform Load {Moment of Inertia Constant)* —To find the general equation lor 
the vertioai deflection of point C at a dietance » from the left end of the beam of Fig* 7a 
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due to e. uniform load, apply a 1-lb. load at point C, Evidently the deflection is down¬ 
ward so the l-lb. load is to be applied as shown in Fig. 7c. 

The moment diagram for the uniform loading is shown in Fig. h and the moment diagram 
for the l-lb. load is shown in Fig. c. Moment equations, expressed in tez^s of s, the dis¬ 
tance from any point to the left end of the beam, are given on the diagrams. From these 
dia^ams it can be seen that values of M for the entire beam are given by a single equation 
wl^e values of m are given by two equations, for the law of variation of m changes at the 
point of application of the unit load. Therefore in substituting in eq. (6), the general 
expression must be made up for the portions of the beam where the law of variation of 
moments changes. 

Substituting in eq. (6), we have 




rwz 

-2 r 

The flrst integral is for the portion of the beam from d to C and the second integral is for 

the portion from C, to B, Performing the 


ininiinftimiiiii rnfflumiiiiiinni. 



L. »..J Moment cfhgrvtm for 
^ I vrufbrm ioacf 
(b) 

Unifkxjding 



|<”£ Mon^nf cffagram for 





Moimnf dfctgram 
for unif couple 

(d) 


i 


operations indicated, noting that x is a con¬ 
stant and that z is variable, we have 

" “ Mei 

Note that eq. (8) is exactly the same as eq. 
(4), p. 614. Hence eq. (8) gives the equa¬ 
tion of the elastic curve for the given beam. 

The angular rotation of a vertical plane 
through point C will now ho determined, 
using eq. (7). Since the tangent to the 
elastic curve at any point is perpendicular 





m diagram 


Pig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


to any normal section of a beam, substitution in eq. (7) will give the slope of the tangent 
to the elastic curve at any point. Applying a unit couple at point C, assuming a positive 
or clockwise rotation, the resulting moment diagram is shown in Fig. Id, Substituting 
in eq. (7), we have 

- - s -jTf, ir»->i+X 'h It » 

/^nt^g^fating and reducing, we have finally, 

This expression is the same as given by eq. (3) p. 613. 

To determine the deflection at the center of a beam uniformly loaded, place the l-lb. 
load as shown in Fig. 8. Substituting in eq. (6) values of M and m as shown on Fig. 8, we 
have 


Integrating 





V 


6 tpf* 

884. 


( 10 ) 
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Since the m diagram is symmetrical about the beam center, as shown in Fig. 8, and since M 
for the entire beam is given by the same equation, the substitution in eq. (6) might have 
been written 


y 



On integrating this expression the result will be the same as given above. 


Illustrative Problem.—A simple beam 16 ft. long supports a uniform load of 600 lb. per ft. Deter¬ 
mine the maximum deflection of this beam in inches. Assume that the moment of inertia of the beam 
18 100 in*, and that the material is steel for which E — 30,000.000 lb. per sq. in. 

From conditions of symmetry, it is evident that the maximum deflection occurs at the center of the 
beam. The loading conditions are as shown in Pig. 8. Substituting given values in the formulas for Af 
and m, using foot units, we have 

M r 300*(16 - x) ft.-lb., and m « I ft -lb. 

The equation for m holds for the left side of the beam. Noting from Fig. 8 that the M and m diagrams 
are symmetrical about the center of the beam, we have 

^ - hlc " (somo^ioo) fl I <** • ■ ‘ 

The multiplier 1.728 in the right-hand member of the above equation is made necessary by the fact that 
the moment equations are expressed in foot-pound units while the deflection is desired in inch units. 
Now, as stated in Art. 8, p. 606. Af is expressed in linear-force units, m is expressed in linear units, and 
(ix is also in linear units. The quantity y*Afmdx therefore has the dimensions of force times linear units 
to the third power. Hence to reduce jTMmdx to inch units when the moments are expressed in feet 
units, we must multiply by (12)* ■* 1,728. 

Performing the operations indicated by the above equation, we have 

y 0.295 in. 


Beam with Uniform Load {Moment of Inertia Not Constant). —Assume that the beam 
is a built-up girder, such as a plate girder with cover plates, as shown in Fig. 9. Let the 
moment of inertia of the end-quarters be /i and the moment of inertia of the middle 
half be 1 2 . Required the deflection of the center point. The M and m diagrams are the 
same as given in Fig. 8. 

Since the moment of inertia is not constant for the entire girder, substitution in eq. (6) 
must be made for the sections for which the moment of inertia differs as well as for the seo- 
tions for which the law of variation of M and m change. 

Substitution in eq. (6) gives 




Integrating and reducing, we have finally 


y 


r ^ J. to Ui-Ii) ! 

E L384/2 


( 11 ) 


When the moment of inertia is constant, or when I\ ^ /s, this expression reduces to 
*' “ 384 EV “ P- 

The above solution for deflection of a girder with varying moment of inertia is very 
convenient when there are a limited number of changes of moment of inertia and when the 
loading is comparatively simple. However, since a substitution must be made in eq. (6) 
for each change in moment of inertia and for each change in the law of variation of M and 
m, the determination of the deflection of a long plate girder due to a set of concentrated 
loads becomes a long and tedious process. For such cases the Area Moment Method or 
the Elastic Weight Method are more convenient. 

In some cases, the moment of inertia varies from section to section. When the ipoment 
of inertia can be expressed as a function of x, it may be idaoed in the general equation and 
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the integration performed. Such integrations are generally very complicated. The above 
ease represents the problem in the form usually encountered in practice. 


lUustrstiTe Problem.—^Assume the following data for the beam of Fig. 9 and calculate the deflection 
in inehee at the center of the beam, w •» 1,200 lb. per ft., I 10 ft., Ii «■ 36 in*., Ja 48 in*., and 
B ■■ 30,000,000 lb, per eq, in. 

For the conditions shown, M ■=• 600 ® (10 — x) ft.*lb., and m ■= g ft.-lb. Noting that values of M 


and m are symmetrical about the beam center, and the deflection in inches is required, we have from 
eq. (6) 


V 


(2)(1,T28) r r*'* 600x(10 - x) z , , 600xfl0 - x) z , 1 

30:006,606 LJo -36-“ '48- 


from which 

y ■» 0.107 in. 

Direct substitution in cq. (11) gives the same 
result. 

Simple Beam with Single Concentrated Load 

Illustrative Problem.—A C- X 1-in. piece of wood 
laid flatwise spans a 24-in. opening. The beam 
carries a 60-lb. load at a distance of 18 in. from the 
left end of the beam. Determine the deflection 
under the load and the maximum deflection of the 
beam in inches. Assume E ■> 1,500,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Figure 10a shows the given beam and Fig. lOh 
shows the M diagram. The moments are given in 
inch-pound units. 

To determine the deflection under the load apply 
a 1-lb. load downward at point C of Fig. 10a. The 
m diagram is shown in Fig. 10c. 

From eq. (6) 





»•-!?[+ /" - *)1 [I (24 - z)] dx 

For the given conditions, I - Ka&d* • (Hs)(2)(l)* - )i in*, and hence EJ ■» 250,000. 

Performing the integrations indicated above, we have 

0.0380 in. 

The maximum deflection occurs at the point where the tangent to the elastic curve is horisontaL 
Assume this point to be located at a distance xe from the left end of the beam. The value of xo may be 
determined by placing a unit couple at this point, as shown in Fig. lOd, substituting values of M and 
SI in eq. (71 and solving for xe subject toAhe condition that a ■« slope of tangent to elastic curve «<■ 0. 
Figure lOd shows the values of m in inch-pound units. Substituting in eq. (7) we have 

- -»>0 - s ) 

Integrating and solving for xo. we have 

Z 9 - 13.42 in. 

That is. the maximum deflection occurs at a point 13.42 in. from the left end of the beam. Figure lOs 
shows t.i« unit load in position at the p^nt of maximum defleetion and the resultiac m diagram. 
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Qubstitutiiig SA 0 Q> (6), we hare 

1 r r ia.4t •/•ii 

y«ia« “ ^ IJ ^ (16»)(0.441*)<i* + (15aE)[0.569(24 


from whioh 


l/mtuc 

The above results cheek those given on p. 71. 


0.0484 in. 


»)W»] + 

r. 


45(24 - s;)[0.669(24 - x)]dx 


Cantilever Beama ,—Figure 11 shows a cantilever beam supporting a uniform load. Let 
it be required to determine the general formula for deflection of the free end. Assuming 
the deflection of the free end to be downward, the unit load acts as shown in Fig. 11. The 
M and m diagrams for the applied and unit load are as shown on Fig. 11. Substituting 
in eq. (6), we have 





m d/agram 




L 

2 ” 


dx 


lOOOtb. 



m diagram 


Fig. 11. 


Pig. 12. 


Illustrative Problem.—A 6>ft. cantilever beam supports a 1,000-lb. load placed as shown in Fig. 12. 
The beam consists of a 4- X 8-in. member with the 8-in. side vertical. Determine the deflection of the 
free end in inches. Assume E for timber as 1,500,000 lb, per sq. in. 

Assume the deflection to be downward. For an origin at the free end, the JIf and m diagrams are as 
shown in Fig. 12. The moments are expressed in foot-pounds. Substituting in eq. (6), we have 

1 / J*|l-l,000(* -2)(-»)I<i» ..i J|l,000l»« -2x)dx - 


For a 4- X 8-in. rectangular section 


I 


12 


(4)(8)» 

12 


170H 


Substituting values of E and I in the above equation, remembering that the deflection in inches is 
desired, we have , 


(1.0QP)(37H)<3.728) 

(1J500.000)(170H) 


C.252 in. 


Btwn wUh Overhanging End. 

Illustrative Problem.—A 10-in. 26.4-lb. steel I-beam is used to form a beam of the type shown in 
Fig. 18. For the dimensions and loadings shown on Fig. 18 calculate the deflection at the free end ,of the 
cantilever arm and the maximum deflection in the span BC, The moment of inertia of the given beam 
section is 122.1 in.« and F « 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in. 

The moment diagram for the given IdOding is shown in Fig. 18a. The values shown on the diagram 
■to expressed in foot-pound units. ^ ^ 

To dirtrfrmire the deflection of the free end of the oantilever arm, apply a 1-lb. load acting dovmwiid 
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»t p^t A, of Fit. 18t. The reiultiiit n diatram, expnaaed in foot-peaad unite, ia aa ahawa is Fig. 
186. Subatituting in eq. (6), we have • 

• x)]dx + 

I1,000(11« - 0.6** - 80)][-H(16 - 

Irom which finally 

]/ at 0.0738 in. downward deflection 

The withyitnnm deflection in the span BC occure at the point where the slope of the tangent to the 
elastic curve is horisontal. Assume this point to be located at a distance 15fc ft. from the left support, 
where h » a fraction which ia less than unity. Apply at thin point a unit couple, aa ahown in Fig. 13c. 
The m diagram for this couple is shown on Fig. 13e. 


1,728 

“ (80,000,000)(122. 




,000(6 -a:)H-(5 


/: 


6000/6. 




K-• 5 •%- 
20,4001b. 




.•"ur^/^OO/b.per ft 


ffi 


. /5'- 


^mooih 



^M‘ICXX>(//x-S0-a6x*J 


j//A M-^OOO(S-x) 



a*35/b 


\as65ib. 


^d.S650x ) 

^ \k 


1(C) 


iK 

U-V 

Fia. 13. 

Substituting in eq. (7) we have 

a . nl “ ° ®*’ - “ b)] “** 

Integrating this expression, placing the result equal to sero, and solving for fc, we have the cubic equation 
*!« - 1.833A;> + 0.666* + 0.0278 - 0 

Solving this equation by the method given in Art. T06, p. 669, we find * - 0.566. Hence the distance 
from the left support to the point of maximum deflection is (16)(0.665) » 8.47 ft. To determine the 
maximum deflection, apply e I4b. load as shown in Fig. 18d and determine the corresponding w values. 
Substituting in eq. (6), we have, noting that the deflection in inches is desired, 

1,728 




,000(1lx - 0.6»* - 80)l(0.435x)dx + 


“ (80,00a000)(122.1 , 

/ '* [l,000(llx - Oeflx* - 80)K0.668(15 - x)ldx] 

•.4T * 

from which 

gaiM ** 0.180 in. 

These values check the results given on p. 620. 
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Alternating stress failure, 9 
A.I.S.C., formula for steel columns, 137 
safe loads on beams, 177 
A.R.E.A., allowance for impact, 8 
bending stress on pins, 352 
deflection of wooden beams, 359 
estimating shear in a column, 309 
formula for steel columns, 304 
for working loads ior columns, 137 
proportions of heads, 291 
reduction formula for bridge work, 198 
rule for proportioning web stiffeners, 
277 

for thickness of web plate, 252 
spacing of intermediate web stiffeners, 
274 

splicing plate girder flanges, 351 
strength values of structural timber, 
359 

unit stresses for tension members, 329 
web buckling formula, 206 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
gage length for tensile tests, 6 
Anchorage for column bases, 317 
Anchors, for beams and girders, 284 
Angles, gages for, 323 
Apparent elastic limit, 5 
Area of a section, 605 

{See also Sections, general properties 
of) 

Area-moment method of analysis of 
continuous beams, 111-123 
of analysis of restrained beams, 100- 
111 

of computing deflection, 45-62 
theorem of three moments, 120-123 
Axes, parallel, moments of inertia for, 2 
principal, definition, 2 

(See also Inclined axes; Parallel axes) 
Axial stresses, 7 
Axis, neutral {eee Neutral axis) 


Bases for beams and girders, 281-285 
f(H’ cast-iron columns, 302 
for columns, 313-317 
for wooden columns, 397 
Batho, Prof. C., 287, 293, 294 
Beams and slabs reinforced for compres¬ 
sion, 465-472 
design sheet, 470-472 
designing details, 469 
formulas, 467 
steps in design, 468 
tables and diagrams, 473-497 
Beams, bearing plates and bases for, 
281-285 

bending and direct stress, 138-151 
definition, 1 

deflection of, 43-98, 612-626 
under unsymmetrical bending, 171- 
173 

fiber stress coefficients, tables, 168-169 
investigation of, 162 
partially continuous, 130-132 
permissible extreme fiber stresses in, 197 
plain concrete, 36 
reinforced-concrete, 36-43 

{See also Reinforced concrete beams) 
simple and cantilever {see Simple and 
cantilever beams) 

standard gages and dimensions, table, 
323 

steel, properties, 175 

{See also Steel beams) 

T, tables of coefficients for design of, 
480-497 

unsymmetrical bending, 148-173, 222 
variations in fiber stress, 168-169 
wooden, 358-378 

Bearing plates and bases for beams and 
girders, 281-285 
anchors, 284 
bolsters, design of, 283 
expansion bearings, design of, 284 
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Bearing plates and bases for beams and 
girders, ribbed bases, design of, 283 
simple bearing plates, design of, 282 
types and uses, 281 
Bending an^ direct stress, 138-148 
defoimations due to, 140-148 
fiber stresses, determination of, 140- 
148 

kern of a section, 149-151 
members subjected to unsymmetrical 
bending, 148 

nature of the problem, 138 
Bending, in concrete construction, 559 
moment, of beams, 15, 176 
of beams, unsymmetrical, 148-171, 220 
{See also Simple and cantilever 
beams) 
stress, 7 

Bethlehem, beams and girders, method of 
shaping, 174 

H-section of steel column, 176, 306 
I-beams, flexural efficiencies, 190 
properties, 175 
section modulus, 183 
steel beams, economic section for 
flexure, 178 
Birnbaum, 408 
Blooming rolls, 174 

Bolsters, design of, for beams and girders, 
283 

used, in wooden construction, 430-432 
Bolted fish plate splice, 419,424 
Bolts for wooden construction, 401 
lateral resistance, 403-408 
resistance to withdrawal, 413 
Bond stress, 7 

in a reinforced-concrete beam, 42 
Boston building code, cast-iron lintels, 
230 

formula for cast-iron columns, 301 
for steel columns, 304 
Box girders, 231-245 
advantages and disadvantages, 232 
diaphragms, 237 
flange riveting, 238 
dength of flange plates, 235 
net section modulus, table, 234 
proportioning for moment, 232 
stiffeners, 237 
types and uses^ 231 


Bracket connections, 339 
of cast-iron columns, 302 
Brackets for T-beams in concrete work, 
457 

Brass, value of Poisson^s ratio for, 4 
Bridges, long span plate girders in, 246 
built-in beam, definition, 1 
Built-up bases, design of, 315 
separators, for multiple beam girders, 
225 

Burr, W. H., formulas for wooden 
columns, 395 
Butt joints, 325 

C 

Caissons, design of, 529 
Camber in concrete forms, 448 
Cambria formula for compression flange, 
196 

method of proportioning beams for 
buckling of web, 206 
Steel Handbook formula for cast-iron 
column, 301 

tables for box girders, 233 
Canada, Dept, of Railways and Canals, 
stiffeners of girders, 277 
Canadian Engineering Standards Asso¬ 
ciation, formula for bridge work, 
197, 198 

spacing for web stiffeners, 275 
Cantilever beam, definition, 1 
foundation slabs, 596 

{See also Simple and cantilever 
beams) 

Caps of cast-iron columns, 302 
Carnegie formula for compression flange, 
196 

I-beams, economic section for flexure, 
178 

section modulus, 183 
Cast-iron columns, 298-304 
bracket connections, 302 
caps and bases, 302 
design of, 302 
formulas, 300 
inspection of, 300 
manufacture of, 299 
properties, 299 
tests of, 300 
use of, 298 
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Castriron lintels^ 229 
properties of, 299 

eparators for multiple beam girders, 
225 

shrinkage of, 7 

stress-deformation diagram for, 5 
Center of gravity of an area, 2, 606 
Channels, gages and dimensions, table, 
324 

(See also Steel beams) 

Chicago Building Code, formula for cast- 
iron columns, 301 
Clearance of rivets, 320-323 
Coefficient of expansion, definition, P 
Coefficients, deflection, 77-81 
Column bases, 313-317 
anchorage, 317 
built-up bases, design of, 315 
plain bases, design o1, 314 
ribbed cast bases, design of, 314 
types and uses, 313 
Column, definition, 1 
Columns, 132-138 
A.C.I. formulas for, 527 
A.R.E.A., formula for working loads, 
137 

cast-iron, 298-304 

in concrete construction (see Members 
subject to direct axial compres¬ 
sion) 

definition, 132 

Euler^s formula for long columns, 133, 

134 

forms of, 132 

ideal column, eccentrically loaded, 134 

parabolic formula, 136 

practical length columns, formulas for, 

135 

radius of gyration, 132 
Rankine formula for, 136 
* slenderness ratio, 132 
spiral, design of, 543 
tables for, 558 
steel, 304, 312 
properties, 176 

tied, tables for design of, 538-542 
unit stress, 132 
wooden, 390-398 
connections with girders, 430-433 
Combined stresses, 7 
Components of a force, definition, 11^ 


Composition of forces, definition, 11 
examples, 12, 13 
Compression, 4 

in concrete construction (see Members 
subject to direct axial compres¬ 
sion; Members subject to bending 
and direct compression) 
flange, buckling of, 196 
members, splices in, 332 
splices, 425 

t'^sts, information obtained from, 6 
Compressive reinforcement in concrete 
work, 465 

Computing deflection of beams, 43-98 
Concrete beams, plain, 36 

(See also Reinforced-concrete beams) 
bond stress, 7 
coefficient of expansion, 8 
piers, design of, 529 
reinforced (see Reinforced-concrete 
members) 
reliability, 9 
shrinkage, 7 

stress-deformation diagram for, 5 
value of Poisson^s ratio for, 4 
Concurrent forces, definition, 11 
(See also Forces) 

Conjugate beam, definition, 62 
Connection angles, 332 
Connections, for steel members, 319-357 
timber, patented, 425 
welded, 355 

(See also Splices and connections) 
Continuous beams, definition, 1 

(See also Restrained and continuous 
beams) 

Copper, value of Poisson^s ratio for, 4 
Couple, of forces, definition, 11 
Cross bending of tension members, 297 

D 

Dead load, 10 
definition, 2 

Definitions of terms, 1-2 
Deflection of beams, 43-98, 612-626 
approximate method for determina^ 
tion, 84-86 

area-moment methods of computing, 
45-62 

comparative values of bending and 
shearing deflection, 92-94 
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Defiecticm of beams, deflection coeffi¬ 
cients, 77-81 

in terms of fiber stress, 81-82 
elastic curve method, 612-626 
application to problems, 613 
general equation, 612 
elastic weight method of computing, 
62-73 

Euler’s method of computing, 44 
graphical methods of determining, 
73-77 

limiting deflection, 82 
methods of computing, 43-77 
proportioning for, 210 
reciprocal displacements. Maxwell’s 
theorem of, 83 

reinforced-concrete beams, deflection 
of, 94-98 

shearing stresses, deflection due to, 86- 
92 

Turneaure and Maurer’s method of 
determining, 97-98 

under unsymmetrical bending, 171-173 
unit load method, 620-626 
application to problems, 621 
derivation of formula, 620 
wooden beams, 359 
Deformation, definition, 3 
Design of reinforced concrete members, 
434-601 

{See also Reinforced concrete mem¬ 
bers) 

Design of steel and cast-iron members, 
174-318 

beams, steel, 174-228 
bearing plates and bases for beams 
and girders, 281-285 
box girders, 231-245 
cast-iron columns, 298-304 
column bases, 313-317 
metallic lintels, 228-231 
multiple beam girders, 223-228 
plate girders, 245-281 
properties of sections, 174-176 
steel columns, 304-312 
steel shapes, 174-176 
tension members, steel, 285-298 
Design of wooden members, 358-398 
beams, 368-378 
columns, 390-398 
girders, 379-390 


Diaphragms for box girders, 237 
for multiple steel girders, 226 
Direct stress {see Bending and direct 
stress) 

Double integration, method of computing 
deflection, 44 
Drift bolts {see Bolts) 

E 

Eccentric connections for steel members, 
336 

force, definition, 7 
Edge distance of rivets, 323 
Efficiencies of I-beams and channels, 179 
Elastic curve method of determining 
deflection of beams, 44, 612-620 
curve of a beam, 11 
limit, 3, 5 

weight method of analysis of continu¬ 
ous beams, 127 

of analysis of restrained beams, 
105-111 

of computing deflection of beams, 
62-73 

Elasticity, modulus of, 3, 5 
•Elongation, percentage of, 6 
Emperger column, 529 
Equilibrium of forces, 11 
of non-concurrent forces, 133 
Euler’s formula for long columns, 133,134 
method of computing deflection of 
beams, 44 

Expansion bearings, design of, 284 
External forces, definition, 2 
Eye bar members, 285 
proportioning of, 289 

F 

Factor of safety, 9 
Fatigue, 9 

Fiber stress, in a beam, 22-24 
in beams, table, 197 
coefficient for beams, 168 
of cohimns, problems in, 138-140 
deflection in'terms of, 81 
formulas, for unsymmetrical bending, 
151-164 

variations in, 169 
Fish plate splices, 419-422, 424 
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Fixed beam, definition, 1 
Flange buckling, holes in beams, 179- 
192 

proportioning beams for, 196 
riveting for plate girders, 269-273 
of box girders, 238 
Flanges, of plate girders, 246 
{See also Plate girders) 

Flat slab floor panels, 506-526 
A.C.I. design regulations, 50^513 
assumption as to tensile stress in 
concrete, 514 

comparison of specifications, 507 
compression reinforcement in place of 
drop, 517 
description, 506 
design sheets, 518-526 
details of design, 516 
diameter of column capital, 516 
floor loads coming on lintel beams, 515 
interior beams, 515 
rectangular panels, 517 
size of drop, 516 
slab thickness without drop, 516 
slabs supported on walls, 517 
steps in design, 514 
tables, 509, 510, 511, 512, 513 
tile fillers, 516 
use of wire mesh, 517 
Flats, definition, 174 
Fleming, R., 196 

quoted on deflections resulting from 
flexure and shear, 214 
on flexural stress for beams, 196 
on rivets and bolts in direct tension, 
327 

tables of fiber stress, 168 
Flexural efficiencies of I-beams, 190 
modulus, 154 

Flexure formulas for reinforced-concrete 
beams, 37-40 
theory of, for beams, 21 
Flitch-plate girders, 385 
Floors, flat slab {see Flat slab floor panels) 
Footings in reinforced concrete work, 
596-601 

design sheet, 600 

diagram for determining depth, 599 
effective width, 597 
formulas, 596 
notation in formulae, 596 


631 

Footings in reinforced concrete work, 
punching shear, 598 
shape, 598 

spread, table for design of, 601 
steps in design, 597 
use of web reinforcement, 598 
Force, definition, 2 
Forces, composition of concurrent, 12 
composition of non-concurrent, 13 
definitions, 11 

equilibrium of non-concurrent, 13 
resolution into components, 12 
shear, 14 

Formwork for concrete, 447 
Frsenkel, Prof., 44 

G 

Gage lines of rivets, 323 
Gas pipe separators for multiple beam 
girders, 225 
Girder, definition, 1 

Girders, bearing plates and bases for, 
281-285 
box, 231-245 
multiple beam, 223-228 
plate, 245-281 
wooden, 358, 379-390 
connections with columns, 430-433 
connections with joists, 427-430 
Glass, value of Poisson's ratio for, 4 
Graphical methods for determining de¬ 
flection of beams, 73-77 
Greene, C. E., area-moment method of 
analysis of continuous beams, 111- 
123 

of analysis of restrained beams, 100- 
105 

of computing deflection, 45-62 
Greiner, J. E., 295 
Grey column, 306 
G 3 rration, radius of, definition, 2 

H 

Haunches for T-beams in concrete work, 
457 

Hooke's law, 8 

I 

I-beams, standard, 175 
web crippling of, 206 
{See also Steed beattw) 
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Impact, defimtioh, S'*' 
formula, 8 

Inclined axes theorem, 609 

Inertia, foments of, definition, 2 

Ingots, definition, 174 

Inner forces, definition, 2 

Intensity of shearing stress in a beam, 

of<stre88, definition, 3 
Internal forces, definition, 2 

J 

Johnson, J. B., 300 
on loads for wooden columns, 394 
Joints, bolted, basic stresses, 410 
typical connector, 426 
Joist hangers, 428 
Joists, wooden, 360 

connection with girders, 427-430 

K 

Kercher, Henry, 191 
Kem of a sectibn, 149 
Kidwell’s tests on wooden girders, 380 
Kolbirk, 408 

L 

Lag screws, 405 
Lap joints, 325 
Lateral flexure of girders, 280 
Lead, value of Poisson’s ratio for, 4 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, plate girder 
spans, 246 

Lever arm of a force, 11 
Lintels,^ metallic, 228-231 
Live load, 10 
definition, 2 
Load, dead and live, 10 
definition, 2 
Loading of a beam, 10 
XiOads, boncentrated, 20 
concentrated moving, 19 
effect on principal stresses in the web 
of a beam, 33-35 

moving, shear and moment due to, 
19,20 

uniform, 20 
on columns,. 132-138 


M 

Machine bolts, 406 

Maney’s method of determining deflec¬ 
tion of concrete beams, 94-96 
Manufacture of steel shapes, 174 
Maurer’s method of determining deflec¬ 
tion of beams, 97 

Maxwell’s theorem of reciprocal dis¬ 
placements, 83 

McKibben, Prof. F. P., 293, 294 
Member, definition, 1 
Members subject to bending and direct 
compression, 559-596 
circular sections, 577-583 
designing for* bending and direct 
compression, 594 
diagrams, 584-589 
notation, 560 

plain concrete piers for eccentric load¬ 
ing, 560 

rectangular sections, 561-577 
steps in design, 594 
tying of the steel to prevent buckling, 
595 

Members subject to direct axial compres¬ 
sion, 526-558 

columns with cast-iron core, 532 
with structural steel core, 532 
design sheets, 536, 537 
diagrams and tables, 538-558 
formulas, 526 
general considerations, 528 
height or length of member, 528 
load applied on part of area only, 532 
plain concrete piers, 529 
walls, 534 

reinforcement details, 534 
spiral columns, 530 
tied columns, 529 

Members subject to direct axial tension, 
559 

Metallic lintels, 228-231 
east-iron, 229 
steel, 229 

types and uses, 228 
Modulus of elasticity, 3, 5 
of resilience, 9 
of rupture, 7 

Mohr, 0., area-moment method of 
computing deflection, 44 
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Moment, bending, of steel beams, 176 
of a couple, definition, 11 
of a force, definition, 11 
of forces, diagrams, 17 
of inertia, definition, 2 
of an area, 608 
maximum, 17-20 

Moments, coefficients, for continuous 
beams, 127-128 

effect on, of settlement of support of 
beams, 124 

Mueller-Breslau, Prof., 44 
Multiple beam girders, 223-228 
advantages and disadvantages, 224 
proportioning of, 226 
separators, 225 
types and uses, 223 

N 

Nails, felt roofing, 402 
Nails for wooden members, 399 
lateral resistance, 403 
resistance to withdrawal, 413 
Necking-down, 5 

Net section of steel tension members, 288 
Neutral axis, 11 
formulas for, 151 
of punched beams, 179-182 
problem, 21 
Neutral line, 11 
surface of a beam, 11 
New York building code, cast-iron 
lintels, 230 

formula for cast-iron columns, 300 
for steel columns, 304 
New York Dept, of Buildings, tests of 
cast-iron columns, 300 
on bracket connections, 303 
Non-concurrent forces, definition, 11 
(See also Forces) 

Notation for formulas, 603, 604 

0 

One-way solid slabs, in concrete work, 
435-453 
design of, 444 

Origin of moments, definition, 11 
Osborne system of riveting, 320 
Outer forces^ definition, 2 


P 

Parabolic formula for columns, 136 
Parallel axes of an area, moments of 
inertia for, 608 
products of inertia for, 610 
theorem, 608 

Percentage of elongation, 6 
reduction of area, 6 

Philadelphia formula for steel columns, 
305 

Pho^mix Bridge Co., tests of cast-iron 
columns, 300 
Piers, concrete, 529 
designed for eccentric loading, 560 
Pill connections, 351 
Pitch of rivets, 323 
Plate girder flanges, splicing, 351 
web splices, 345-350 
Plate girders, 245-281 
bearings, 247 
characteristics, 245 
composition, 246 
of flanges, 262 

concentrated load stiffeners, 278 
diagonal tension, proportioning for, 252 
economic depth, 268 
flange buckling, 265 
flange riveting, 269 
flanges, 246 

intermediate web stiffeners, 273 
lateral flexure, 281 
length of flange plates, 265 
limiting buckling stresses, 252 
maximum compressive stresses, table, 
251 

moment of resistance, approximate 
method, 256 
exact method, 254 
of girders with sloping flanges, 26 
moments of inertia, table, 256 
proportioning of stiffeners, 277 
rivet pitch in flange plates, 272 
spacing in sloping flanges, 272 
section moduli, table, 256 
shear, proportioning for, 248 
stiffeners, 247 
stress conditions, 248 
thickness ratio of web, 252 
torsion on, 281 

variation in web compression, 251 
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Plate girders, web, 246 

buckling, proportioning for, 249 
Plates, sheared, 174 
sted, definition, 174 
universal mill, 174 
Poissor^s ratio, 4 

Portland Bureau of Buildings, 408 
Post and girder cap connections, 432 
caps, 432 
definition, 1 

Pressure on timber, 417, 418 
Products of inertia for parallel axes, 610 
Properties of steel sections, 175 
Proportioning beams for flange buckling, 
196 

of punched beams, 182 
Punched beams {see Steel beams) 

R 

Radius of gyration of an area, 2, 610 
Railway bridge work, reduction formulas 
for, 198 

Rankine formula for columns, 136 
Reactions, 11 

coefficients for continuous beams, 127- 
130 

definition, 2 

effect on, of settlement of support of 
beams, 124 

in continuous beams, 123-124 
Reciprocal displacements, Maxwell's 
theorem of, 83 

Rectangular beams in concrete work, 
436-453 

anchorage of web reinforcement bars, 
446 

bar spacing and sizes, 445 
bars carried through to support, 446 
beam sizes influenced by formwork, 447 
weight, 440 
camber in forms, 448 
construction loads, 448 
depth of concrete below bars, 444 
design sheets, 450-453 
steps in, 440 
formulas, 435 

minimum spacing of bars, 445 
points where bars may be bent, 446 
selection of working stresses, 440 
shear and moment diagrams, 437 


> Rectangular beams in concrete work, 
size of web reinforcement bars, 446 
span length, 437 
stirrup spacing, rules, 447 
temperature reinforcement, 448 
web reinforcement, 441 
Reduction formulas for raffway bridge 
work, 198 

of area, percentage, in tensile tests, 6 
Reinforced-concrete beams, 36-43 
b^nd stress, 42 
deflection of, 94-98 
flexure formulas, 37-40 
location, 36 

shearing stresses in, 40-41 
strengthening, methods of, 41 
tensile stress lines, 36 
web reinforcement, 42 
Reinforced-concrete members, 434r-601 
beams and slabs reinforced for com¬ 
pression, 465-497 
flat slab floor panels, 506-526 
footings, 596-601 
members listed, 434 
subject to bending and direct 
compression, 559-596 
direct axial compression, 626-558 
direct axial tension, 559 
rectangular beams, and one-way solid 
slabs, 435-453 

slabs supported upon four edges, 498- 
506 

T-beams and ribbed one-way slabs, 
453-465 

Reinforcement of beams, compressive, 
468 

for bendmg, 192 

Reinforcing plates, length of, 193 
riveting of, 195 
Repeated stresses, 8 
Resilence, definition, 9 
Resolution of forces, definition, 11 
example, 12 

Restrained and continuous beams, 98-130 
area-moment method of analysis, 100- 
105, 111-121 

coefficients for moments and reactions 
for continuous beams, ^27-130 
continuous girders on elastic supports, 
126 

definitions, 1, 93 
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Restrained 4nd continuDUS beams, effect 
of settlement of' supports, on 
moments and reactions, 124-127 
elastic weights method of analysis, 
106-111, 127 

partially continuous beams, 130-132 
properties of restrained beams, 111, 112 
reactions in continuous beams, 123-127 
Resultant of forces, definition, 11 
Reverse stress, 9 

Ribbed cast bases for columns, design 
of, 314 

one-way slabs, 463 
Rivet holes, 323 

Riveted joints, distribution of stress, 327 
tension members, proportioning of, 2C1 
Riveting, of box girders, 238 
conventional signs for, '’20 
flanges tor plate girders, 271-273 
of reinforcing plates, 195 
Rivets, definitions, 319 
kinds of, 319 
sizes, 320 

spacing of, 320-327 
subjection to direct tension, 327 
Rod members, 289 
Rolls, blooming, 174 

S 

S-line, 154 
S-polygons, 155-166 
for an angle section, 160 
for a channel, 159 
construction, 158 
for I-beam, 159 
for a rectangle, 158 
solution of problems by, 162, 164 
for Z-bars and T-bars, 162 
Screws, 406 
lateral resistance, 408 
resistance to withdrawal, 413 
Section modulus for a beam cross-section, 
611 

of punched beams, correction of 
approximate, 187 
net, 183 

Sections, area, ffOS 
center of gravity of an area, 606 
general properties of, 176, 176, 605- 
611 


Sections, ^clined axes theorem, 609 
moment of inertia, 608 
parallel axes theorem, 608 
principal axes and moments of inertia, 
610 

products of inertia for parallel axes, 610 
radius of gyration, 610 
rectangular, tables of coefficients for, 
473-491 

section modulus, 611 
statical moment of an area, 606 
Separi.tors, for multiple beam girders, 225 
Shapes, steel, definition, 174 
(See also Steel shapes) 

Sher«r and moment of rectangular beams 
in concrete work, 437 
Shear, on beams, 14 
definition, 6 
diagrams, 17 
maximum, 17-20 
pin splice, 423, 424 
tests, 6 

Shearing stresses, in a beam, 24-30 
deflection of beams due to, 86-92 
proportioning beams for, 199-204 
in reinforced-concrete beams, 40-41 
Shrinkage, definition, 7 
Simple and cantilever beams, 10-43 
bending moment, 15 
definitions, 1 

effect of a load on a beam, 10 
fiber stress in a beam, 22-24 
flexure formulas for reinforced-concretc 
beams, 37-40 
forces, definitions, 11 
limitations of theory of bending, 30 
loading, 10 

maximum shear and moment, 17-20 
moving loads, shear and moment due 
to, 13-20 

neutral axis, position of, 21 
plain concrete beams, 36 
principal stresses in the web of a beam, 
31-35 

principles of statics used in finding 
reactions, 11 
reactions, 11 
shear, 14 

shear and moment diagrams, 15 
shearing stresses in a beam, 24-30 
in reinforced-concrete beams, 40-41 ' 
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Bimpld and cantilever beams, ^teel rein¬ 
forcement in concrete beams, 36 
strengthening reinforced-concrete 
beams, 41 

tensile stress lines in reinforced-con- 
crete beams, 36 

theory of flexure for homogeneous 
beams, 21 

web reinforcement of concrete beams, 
42 

Slabs supported upon four edges, 498-506 
A.C.I. design regulations, 499-503 
design sheet, 503-506 
Slenderness ratio of columns, 132 
Southern Pine Assoc., 359, 366 
Span length of rectangular beams in 
concrete work, 437 
Spikes, 402 
lateral resistance, 403 
resistance to withdrawal, 413 
Spiral columns, 530 

Splices and connections for steel mem¬ 
bers, 319-357 
bracket connections, 339 
connection angles, 332 
design of connections subjected to 
bending, direct stress, and shear, 
342 

subjected to torsion, 344 
distribution of stress in riveted joints, 
327 

eccentric connections, 336 
kinds of connections, 319 
lap and butt joints, 325 
pin connections, 351 
plate girder flange splices, 351 
web splices, 345-350 
rivet holes, 323 

rivets and conventional signs for 
riveting, 320 

vs. bolts in direct tension, 327 
sizes of rivets, 320 
spacing of rivets, 320-325 
splices in compression members, 332 
in tension members, 328 
stresses induced in pins and pin plates, 
351-365 

Splices and connections for wooden 
members, 390-433 
bolted fish plate splice, 419-421 
bolts, 406-407 


Splices and connections for wooden 
members, compression on surfaces 
inclined to direction of fibers, 418 
splices, 425 

connection of joist to steel girders, 
429 

connections between oc^mns and 
girders, 430-433 
joists and girders, 429 
joist hangers, 428 
joists framed into girders, 427 
lateral resistance of nails, screws, and 
bolts, 403-413 

modified wooden fish plate splice, 420 
nails, 399 

post and girder cap connections, 432 
resistance of timber to pressure from 
a metal pin, 417 

to withdrawal of nails, screws, and 
bolts, 413 
screws, 399 
shear pin splice, 423 
steel-tabled fish plate splice, 422 
tabled wooden fish plate splice, 421 
tenon bar splice, 423 
tension splices, 418 
comparison, 424 
washers, 414-417 

St. Venant, theory of bending of beams, 
31 

Statical moment of an area, 2, 605 
Statically indeterminate beams, 98 
Statics, principles used in finding reac¬ 
tions, 11 

Steel, bond stress, 7 

coefficient of expansion, 8 
stress-deformation diagram for, 4 
tabled fish plate splice, 422, 424 
value of Poisson’s ratio for, 4 
Steel beams, 174-228 
combined stresses, 217 
correction of approximate section 
modulus, 187 

deflection, proportioning for, 210 
diagonal buckUng of web, 204 
economic section for flexure, 178 
efficiencies of beams, flexural, 189 
fibei* stresses, table, 197 
flange buckling, proportioning for, 106 
limiting longitudiiiial poaition of flange 
holes, 190 
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Steel beams, moment, proportioning for, 
176 

net section modulus, 1S3 
neutral axis of punched beams, 179-182 
proportioning of punched beams, 182 
reinforcement of, for bending, 192 
reinforcing plates, length of, 193 
riveting of, 195 

relative efficiencies of beams and 
channels, 179 
safe loads, 177 

shear, proportioning for, 199-204 
stress conditions to be met, 176 
torsion, proportioning for, 222 
trussing of beams, 217 
unsymnietrk al bending, proportioning 
for, 220 

vertical buckling of b, 206 
Steel columns, 304-312 
design of cross-section, 306 
details 309 

eccentrically loaded columns, 307 
forms of cross-section, 305 
formulas, 304 
latticing, design of, 310 
shear in a column, 309 
tie-plates and forked ends, design of, 
312 

Steel lintels, 229 

reinforcement in concrete beams, 36-43 
reliability, 9 
Steel shapes, 174-176 
definitions, 174 
manufacture of, 174 
standard I-beams and channels, 175 
See also Sections, properties of) 

Steel tension members, 285-298 
choice of section, 287 
cross bending, 297 

eye bar members, proportioning of, 289 
forms and uses, 285 
net section, 288 

riveted tension members, proportion¬ 
ing of, 291 

rod members, proportioning of, 289 
theory of design, 286 
Stiffeners for box girders, 237 
for plate girders, 247 
intermediate web, 278 
spacing chart, 276 
(See aUo Plate girders) 


Stiffness, definition, 7 
Stirrups, rules for spacing, 447 
used in web reinforcement, 441 
Stone, value of Poisson's ratio for, 4 
Strain, definition, 3 
Stress and deformation, 3-10 
axial and combined stresses, 7 
bending stress, 7 
bond stress, 7 
compression tests, 6 
d< formation defined, 3 
diagrams, 4 
direct stress, 4 
clastic limit, 3 
1 actor of safety, 9 
impact, 8 
kinds of stress, 4 
modulus of elasticity, 3 
of rupture, 7 
Poisson's ratio, 4 
repeated stresses, 8 
resilience, 9 
shear and torsion, 6 
tests, 6 

shrinkage of materials, 7 
stiffness, 7 
strain defined, 3 
stress defined, 3 
stress-deformation diagrams, 4 
temperature stresses, 7 
tension tests, 5 
work of a force, 9 
working stress, 9 
Stresses, axial and combined, 7 
bending and direct, 138-151 
bond, in reinforced-concrete beams, 42 
direct, 4 

fiber, in a beam, 22-24 
principal, in the web of a beam, 31-35 
problems in, 138-151 
iSee also Fiber stress) 
repeated, 8 

shearing, in a beam, 24-30 
in reinforced-concrete beams, 40-41 
Structure, definition, 1 
Strut, definition, 1 
Struts and ties, properties, 176 
Supports of beams, effect of settlement 
of, 124 
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T 

T-bars, S^polygons for, 162 
T-beams in concrete work, 453-465 
bond considerations, 460 
brackets and haunches, 457 
critical sections, 460 
design sheets, 463-465 
formulas, 464r456 
general proportions, 461 
lateral spacing of longitudinal bars, 460 
reinforcement for shrinkage stresses, 
462 

steps in design, 456 
stresses, discussion of, 456 
use of T-beam Table 10, 458 
uses, 453 

Tabled wooden fish plate splice, 421, 
424 

Talbot, Prof., 597, 598 
Temperature stresses, 7, 8 
Tenon bar splice, 423 
Tensile stress in concrete, 514 
in reinforced concrete beams, 36 
Tension, definition, 4 
Tension members in concrete construc¬ 
tion, 559 
splices in, 328 
steel, 285-298 

(See <Uao Steel tension members) 
Tension splices in wooden construction, 
418-425 

tests, facts obtained from, 5 
Theorem of three moments, 120-123 
Tie, definition, 1 
Tied columns, design of, 529 
TLeneman tests on deflection of wooden 
beams, 360 

Timber, structural, used for wooden 
beams, 358 

(See also Splices and connections for 
wooden members) 

Torsion, definition, 6 
of steel beams, 222 
Truss, definition, 2 
Trussed girders, 386-390 
Trussing of steel beams, 217 
Tumeaure^s method of determining de¬ 
flation of beams, 97 
Tying steel reinforcement to prevent 
buckling, 595 


V 

Ultimate strength, 5 
Unit deformation, 3 
load method of detemining deflection 
of beams, 44, 62(M26 
stress, definition, 3 

U. S. Dept, of Agrioultnre, formula for 
wooden columns, 391 
Unsymmetrical bending, 148^173, 220 
construction of S-polygons, 155-162 
deflection of beams under, 171-173 
flexural modulus, 154 
formulas for fiber stress, 151-154 
investigation of beams, 166 
plane of bedding, changes in position 
of, 169 

position of neutral axis, formulas, 151- 
154 

proportioning for, 220 
S-line, 164 
S-polygons, 155-162 
solution of problems, 162 
tables of fiber stress coefficients for 
beams, 168 

variation in fiber stress, 169 

(See also Bending and direct stress) 

W 

Walls, concrete, design of, 534 
Washers, in Imber construction, 414-417 
Watertown Arsenal tests, formula for 
cast-iron columns, 301 
on woodm columns, 394 
Web, of beams, diagonal buckling, 204 
vertical buckling of, 206 
of plate girders, 246 

Web reinforcement for column footings, 
598 

of concrete beams, 42 
rectangular beams, 441-444 
(See also Rectangular beams in 
reinforced concrete work) 

Web splices for plate girders, $45-351 
Web fi^eners for plate girders, 274 
(See also Hate girders) 

Welded connections, 355 

West Coast Lumbermen's Asioc., 359 

Westergaard, H. M.,v62 

Wilson, T. R. 40$ 
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Wood screwsi 399 
stress-deformation diagram for, 5 
Wooden beams, 358-878 
allowable unit stresses, 358 
bearing at ends of beams, 359 
deflection, 359 
factors in design of, 358 
girders, 301 
hoiisontal shear, 359 
joists, 360 

kinds of timber, 359 
lateral support for beams, 360 
quality of timber, 359 
sized and surfaced timbers. 360 
tables and explanations, 362- 378 
Wooden columns, 390-398 
bases for, 397 
built-up columns, ^’96 
formulas, 391 
ultimate loads, 393 


Wooden girders, 379-390 
built-up, 379 

examples of design, 381-385 
factors in design, 379 
flitch-plate girders, 385 
solid section, 379 
trussed girders, 386-388 
Wooden members, design of, 358-*398 
splices and connections for, 399-433 
Work of a force, definition, 9 
Working stress, definition, 9 
stresses in reinforced concrete work, 
439 

Y 

Yield point, 5 
Young's modulus, 3 

Z 

Z-bars, S-polygons for, 162 





